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FOREWORD 


“ Histories,” says Bacon, “ make men wise.” To read 
with understanding the record of men’s strivings in the past for 
good and for evil, of the ambitions of individuals and the 
struggles of masses in their play and counter-play, is off eii 
saddening, but always helpful for the knowledge of the present. 
Most of the worst errors of society might be avoided if its 
leaders'had knowledge of its past and power to use it. Even 
the driest bones of historical fact are precious : they reveal 
conditions and forces in the past which have still a significance 
for the present, for man changes little, and " bleibt stets von 
gleiohem Schlag,” even the most sweeping revolutions being 
unable to destroy the bonds wliich unite him to former 
generations. 

Indian culture has produced singularly few works of 
genuine historiography; but it has preserved abundant materials 
for the historian in the form of inscriptions, literary data, and 
documents of various kinds. By judicious use of these, it is 
possible to construct a record of the political and social ex][)eri- 
ences of many centuries. The story is indeed very incomplete : 
great gaps yawn in many parts of it, and even where the facts 
are visible, the causes which brought them about are often 
obscure. But the main lines of Indian history are now certain^ 
thanks to the patient and skilful labours of generations of 
scholars, and, in the present work. Dr. Bay has rendered a 
service of immense value by supplying a complete critical 
survey of them as they run through the North from th^ 
latter end of the classical period down to the beginnings of the 
modem era. He has not only collected all the relevant materials 
and arranged them in lucid connexion, but he has likewise 
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ex&mmed them in the spirit of judicious and constructive 
historiography, emending where possible their errors, discounting 
their exaggerations, and endeavouring to interpret obscurities 
by the light of sober sense. No such comprehensive work in 
the domain of Indian history has yet appeared, and Dr. Ray 
deserves credit as much for the boldness of his design as, for the 
skill and industry with which he has executed it. 

L. D. Barnett. 
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PEEFACE 


In the present work an attempt has been made to give an 
^coant of the dynasties that ruled in Northern India during the 
period of transition intervening between the decline of the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara empire and the Muslim conquest. The history 
of Norlhern India between c. 916 and 1196 A.D. only very 
roughly covers the period of this transition. In my account of 
the dynasties I had often to go beyond these limits for the reason 
that the history of some of the dynasties began before 916 A.D., 
and in other cases some of them were not conquered by the 
Muslims till considerably after 1196 A.D. As the work was 
reaby intended to bridge the gulf between the Hindu and the 
early Muslim (better called Turkish and Afghan) periods, I have, 
acting on the advice of Dr. Barnett, taken the liberty of over¬ 
stepping the limits whenever necessary. 

The idea of the present work suggested itself to me as early 
as 1920-21 when I was faced with the task of delivering lectures 
on the Hindu period of Indian History to the Post-Graduate 
students of the University of Calcutta. The first two volumes 
pf the work ware however actually planned and completed during 
my stay in Europe during the years 1927-29. These two 
volumes mainly contain the political history of the * Dynasties.' 
The third volume which is in course of preparation will deal 
wi^h the following topics : (i) Minor Dynasties, (it) Administra- 
tite History, {in) Economic History, (to) Social and Religious 
^istory, (o) Literary History, (ot) Monuments and Coins, {mi)\ 
Ckigin of the Rajputs, and (viii) The Causes of the Decline and 
downfall of the Hindu Dynasties in Northern India. 

I Within the limited time at my disposal, I have spared no 
]|ains to make the Index and the Synchronistic Table as full and 
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accurate as possible. In some cases I have tried to indicate in 
the Index alternative forms of the spelling of names, so that the 
reader may find the name from whatever angle of transliteration 
he approaches the book. I have thus sometimes given the 
game name twice under different forms. As a general rule 
modern place names are spelt as they appear in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Atlas), Vol. XXVI. One important excep¬ 
tion is * Bihar ' for Behar. As to ancient Sanskritic names, I 
have followed the system adopted by Profs. Macdonell and Keith 
in the Vedic Index. Any want of uniformity in the spelling of 
Arabic and Persian names will, I hope, be rectified to some 
extent by the Index. 

The importance of Maps in the study of History is recog¬ 
nised in all countries. In the case of Ancient and Mediaeval 
Indian History, however, the task of preparing maps is rendered 
extremely difficult by the lack of detailed information concerning 
the exact areas indicated by the various geographical and topo¬ 
graphical names in Indian records. Moreover, there is evidence 
to show that in some cases the same geographical term iodicated 
different regions not only in different periods but also within the 
same period. I have, therefore, taken some risk in prt^paring 
the ten maps which are included in the first volume. Moreover, 
to save time and cost I have prepared the maps by my owil band 
and therefore they may not be found to be so accurate as mecha¬ 
nical reproductions of Survey of India maps. But within these 
limitations I have spared no labour to make the maps useful to 
the reader. In this task I have received considerable assistance 
from Dr. H. G. Baychaudhuri. The printing of Ancient and 
Mediaeval names in red will, I hope, increase the value of tha 
maps. 

At various stages of my work I have 'received occasional 
suggestions and help from the late Sir T. W. Arnold, Sir B. 
Denison Boss, Sir Wolseley Haig, Prof. H. H. DodweU,, Mr. 
n. A. B. Gibb, Dr. Margaret Smith (all of the Schdol of 
Oriental Studies, I^ondon), Prof. F. W. Thomas (Oijcford 
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University), Mr. C. A. Storey (Librarian, India Office), Mr. John 
Allan (British Musenm), Mr. J. Van Manen (Asiatic Society of 
Bengal), Prof. R. C. Majumdar (Dacca University), Dr. M. W. 
Mirza (Lucknow University), Dr. H. C. Baychaudhuri and 
Prof. M. Z. Siddiqi (of the University of Calcutta). I take 
this opportunity to express my gratefulness for their kind assis¬ 
tance. To Mr. J. C. Chakravorti. the Offg. Registrar and Mr. 
A. C. Ghatak I am thankful for the help rendered to me in the 
printing and publication of this volume. Acknowledgment is 
also due to Mr. Benoy Krishna Ray for assistance in preparing 
the Index. To Messrs. H. C. Chakladar and J. N. Bannerji 
1 am indebted for the permission to use an excellent snapshot of 
the porch of the temple of Muktesvara at Bhuvaneswar, which 
is reproduced on the cover. To Messrs. Aga Eazim Shirazi and 
S. N. Mitra I am indebted for occasional help in proof reading. 
I must also express my appreciation of the courtesy and consi¬ 
deration shown to me by the officers in charge of the various 
European libraries, specially those attached to the School of 
Oriental Studies (London), the British Museum and the Biblio- 
th^ue Nationale, Paris. But above all, I am indebted to Dr. 
L. D. Barnett, who with unfailing kindness and great patience 
has gone through every chapter of the first two volumes of the 
present work and suggested corrections and alterations most of 
which I have incorporated in the body of my thesis. It was 
also due to his intercession that the High Commissioner of India 
made a grant of £30 towards the expenses of the publication of 
this work. Dr. Barnett has further increased my debt of grati¬ 
tude to him by adding a kind Foreword to this work. 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first offered me 
facilities for research in Indian History. The irreparable loss 
which the University of Calcutta has suffered by his untimely 
death is too well-known to require any mention here. But 1 
take this opportunity to dedicate this volume of my work to his 
memory as a token of the gratitude and admiration 1 shall ever 
cherish for him. 
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In conclusion I must add that 1 am fully conscious of the 
many lapses and omissions in this volume inspite of my best 
efforts to make it useful to the reader. I can only hope ; 

\ Hbmchandba Bay. 

SSth Devember, 1980. ) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nowhere is the comparison of history with a stream that 
rises in the dark and mysterious heights of the past and flows 
into eternity more apt tiian in the case of Indian history. Very 
few countries in the world can boast of an ancient civilization, 
so continuous and unbroken as in India.” But while this is 
true, it is also unfortunately a fact that its source and earlier 
courses are shrouded in a mystery which is darker than in the 
case of most countries. We do not even know who were the most 
ancient p^ples in India. The theory that the Dravidians were 
the autochthons of India is gradually being given up in favour 
of the Pre-Dravidians. The Mundas of North-Eastern India 
are supposed to be typical representatives of this physical type, 
which is preserved on small isolated areas in India and Burma. 
Their language, which is closely allied to the Austric group of 
speech, is found scattered over a wide area, extending from the 
South Pacifle and the Indian Ocean to the Punjab. So far there 
is no inherent improbability in the supposition that a branch of 
this great race of the human family inhabited India at least 
before the Dravidians. As to these latter nobody can definitely 
say whence they originally came or what their features originally 
were. The difficulty of an attempt to generalise a physical type 
from the appearance of the modern speakers of the Dravidian 
languages, is exemplified in the case of the Brahuis in 
Baluchistan, who are totally different in appearance from their 
supposed cousins in the south of India. If the Brahui type was 
altered by the admixture of Iranian blood, what guarantee is 
there that the Dravidian tribes who filtered into the Indian 
peninsula were not also fundamentally altered by contact with 
the Pre-Dravidians ? The presence oi Dravidian speech in 
Baluchistan, near one of the gates of India, in the north-west, 
and ** the undoubted similarity of the Sumerian and Dravidian 
ethnic types,” have given rise to rival theories. While Bapson 
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ooDtends that they came into India through Baluchistan, Hall 
thought that they went to Western Asia from India. The 
recent excavations at Harappa (Montgomery district, Punjab) 
and Mohen-jo Daro (Larkana district, Sind) may have impor¬ 
tant bearings on the question. Scholars have found a simila¬ 
rity between this Indian civilization and the Sumerian culture 
of the 4tb millennium B.C. In the present state of our know¬ 
ledge, it would be perhaps risky to base any conclusions on the 
data revealed by the explorers’ spade; but it is significant that 
80 far no arms or weapons of any kind have been discovered at 
Harappa and Mohen-jo Daro. To all appearance therefore they 
were colonies of a people devoted mainly to the arts* of peace. 
If this is conceded, it rather goes against their identification 
with the Ddsas against whose citadels and weapons the Aryans 
so often invoked the aid of Indra. The identification of the 
Ddsas with the Dravidians, again, though frequently assumed, 
is difficult to prove. Beyond the fact that they had flat noses 
(ands=noseless ?) and are described as * of hostile speech * 
{nirdhra-vac), of black skin (tvacavi krsndm; kr§nd) and 
possibly as phallus-worshippers (iUna^devah), we know very 
little about the physical appearance of these enemies of the 
Aryans. It may be pointed out that some of the epithets men¬ 
tioned above may still be applied without distinction to many of 
the tribes who now speak Dravidian or the Austric languages. 
It is not unlikely therefore that the word Ddsa was a term 
which was used in general to denote the non-Aryan tribes who 
opposed the Vedic Indians. In that case, the term may not have 
had in the Vedic period any definite ethnic sense to designate 
a compact racial group. 

The problems confronting us in regard to the rise and 
growth of the power of the Vedic Aryans are not less obscure. 
After a discussioni extending over a period of about a hundred 
years we are still in the region of conjecture as to their original 
habitat and the date of their first arrival in India. The discovery 
of the names of ^vedic gods in the Boghaz-kfii inscriptioDs 
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in Cappadocia, dated in about 1400 B.C., and of Aryan 
names in the inscriptions of Mesopotamia of about the same 
period, must have an important bearing on these questions. But 
though this may be accepted as specific evidence for the sup* 
position that by the fifteenth century B:C. tribes of Aryan stock 
held, or exercised influence over, a wide area, extending from 
northern Asia Minor over north-west Babylonia to Media,” the 
further assumption of Dr. Giles that even then, or soon after, 
the Aryans pushed their way still eastwards ” till they reached 
India is obviously open to some doubt. Jacobi and Pargiter, for 
instance, have formed quite different conclusions on the same 
data. Wit|iout agreeing with all that these scholars have urged, 
wc may point out that nothing conclusive can be urged against 
their view that the Boghaz-koi inscription may be an evidence of 
an overflow of races of Aryan stock from India. Not only is the 
date of the first arrival of the Aryans in India uncertain, but any¬ 
thing of the nature of the accepted chronology for the whole 
period down to about flOO B.C. is practically non-existent. It is 
true that the epic and puumutV literatures claim to give us the 
history of this period. Thorough analysis of this tradition by 
Pargiter and a number of Indian scholars has shown that these 
should not be hastily rejected as mere * bardic tales.’ But the 
scheme of chn)iiology proposed by them on the basis of this 
tradition ‘ has not yet been thoroughly discussed and tested 
so that it can be ‘safely adopted in any survey of Indian 
history. For practical purposes the approximate dates of the 


1 (fij KftaAg*.. . 2090-1610 B.C. 

(6) Treti Age. . 1610-1310 B.C. 

(c) Dvfipan Age.. 1810.960 B.C. 

(</) Ssd&Ba ADd the battle of the 10 kioga.c. 1274 B.C. 

(e) FoDodation of tlie Birhadrathaa. e. 1106 B.C. 

(/) The BhArata battle. e. 950 B.C 

(g) Begianiog of the Pradjotaa....c. 619 B.C. 

(ft) Accession of MabApadma.. 402 B.C. 


Bee Pargiter, Ancient Iniian Hietorieal Tradition, London, 1922. The ebrooology 
adopted in Rajehaudhari'a Political History of Aaefent India.! Book I, and Pradbao'e 
Chronology of AneioM India ia aomewbat diferent. 
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AchaemeniaD invasion of India ((7.520-18 B.G.) and the date of 
Alexander’s irruption (c. 326-25 B.O.) are still the earliest land¬ 
marks known for certain in Indian history. By calculating 
backwards from these dates, and with the assistance of the 
information contained in the chronicles of the Brahmans, Jains, 
and Buddhists a rough chronological framework has been 
established from about 600 B.C. downwards. It seems that 
about this period Northern India and a portion of the Deccan 
were parcelled out into small independent principalities. A 
stereotyped list of sixteen such states is i)robably contained in 
the Anguttara Nikaya of the Buddhists. Before the death of 
Buddha, however, in the eighties of the fifth century B.C. a 
considerable change appears to have taken place in the political 
geography of Northern India. Some of the smaller states seem 
to have been absorbed in four principalities of considerable 
size, viz., Avanti, Vatsa, Eosala and Magadha. About the last 
quarter of the 4th century B.C., the last of these had swallowed 
up the other throe. When Alexander crossed the Ravi in 326 
B.C., he was opposed on the Beas by an Indian prince who was 
most probably a king of the Nanda dynasty of Magadha. 
Under the Mauryas the Magadhan empire grew until it embrac¬ 
ed the whole of India excepting the extreme south, where a few 
Tamil states were suffered to exist by the peaceful policy of 
Asoka. This practical unification of India under the hegemony 
of Magadha is an event of great importance in the history of 
India before the advent of the British’. It was twice nearly 
achieved under some of the Tughluqs and the Mughuls. But 
during the Hindu period India was never again united under one 
sceptre. Historians have, of course, tried to add unity to pre- 
Muslim history by clustering the political events round this or 
that dynasty of Northern India which grew powerful from time 
to time ; but it must be pointed out that none of these ruled even 
over the whole of Northern India, not to speak of the peninsular 
portion, where often equally powerful if not stronger dynasties 
ruled oontemporaneoualy, with them. The Magadhan empire did 
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not long survive tbe death of Afoka. The pressure of successive 
hordes of Yavana, daka-Pahlava, and Yueh-chi invaders from 
the north-western gates and the rise of the Sfttavahanas in the 
Deccan gradually reduced the successors of the Mauryas to little 
more than Magadhan princes. The establishment of the Ku9aoa 
empire in the North-west removed the centre of political interest, 
at least in Northern India, from Pfttaliputra to Peshawar. In 
the time of Kaniska the Kusana dominions stretched across the 
Punjab to the Ganges valley as far east as Sarnath, and may 
have even included Magadha. By the beginning of the 3rd 
century, the Eu9&nas were reduced to the position of local rulers 
in the Punjkb, while the rest of Northern India was probably 
parcelled out amongst the Satraps of TJjjayinI, the N&gas, the 
Licchavis, and other minor powers, and in the Deccan the 
position of the SStav&hanas appears to have been taken up by 
the V&katiakas. Further south, in the Guntur, Bellary 
and the Northern Tamil districts, we find the first beginnings 
of the rise of the Pallava power. The end of the 3rd century 
brings us to a revival'of the power of Magadha under the Guptas. 
By the end of the 4th century the Magadhan empire under 
Candragupta II embraced a large portion of Northern India. 
But Sind, portions of Kajputana and the Punjab, Kashmir, 
portions of Nepal, Assam, and large areas of Bengal and 
Orissa remained permanently outside the orbit of the Gupta 
empire, though some of them may have acknowledged a nominal 
allegiance to the Gupta emperor. The Southern contemporaries 
of the Guptas during this period were in the Deccan, the 
V&kfttakas and further south the Pallavas and Kadambas. 

The failure of the Guptas to capture and guard the north¬ 
western gates of India soon resulted in the arrival of another 
horde of barbarian invaders, the HQpas, about the middle of 
the 5th century A.D. The shock of the Huna invasions must 
have shaken the foundations of the imperial power of the 
Guptas, although, as is indicated by the Damodarpur plates 
(443-543 A.D.), they apparently retained a substantial section 

B 
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of their dominions till about the first half of the 6th century 
A.D. But the Gupta power was fast declining by that time, 
and new rivals had arisen who threatened its foundations. The 
period that followed saw a scramble for power amongst the 
Pu^pabhQtis of Stb&QvIsvara, the Maukbaris of Kanyakubja, 
the Gaudas of KarDasuvarna, the Bhagadattas of Pragjyotifa, 
and the later Guptas. The struggle ended about the beginning 
of the 7th century A.D, in the establishment of the hegemony 
of the PuspabhQtis over a large portion of Northern India, with 
their capital at Kanauj. In the Deccan the Cajukyas of Y&t&pi 
had supplanted the Vak&takas, while further south the Pallavas 
of Kftilci were fast growing into a great power., There was 
little love lost between these three kingdoms, and bitter wars 
soon ensued between them. The Calukyas had to maintain a 
twofold struggle on the Narbada and the Kistna-Tungabhadra 
frontiers against their northern and southern enemies. 

The death of Har?a, soon after 64G A.D., has been regarded 
by historians as an epoch in the history of India. According to 
V. A. Smith, India after this date lapsed back into its normal 
condition, a medley of petty states with ever varying boun¬ 
daries and engaged in unceasing internecine war,” till it fell a 
prey to Islamic invaders. During the period that followed 
everything declined, and polity, literature, and religion sank 
into mediocrity. Accordingly that excellent historian consider¬ 
ed the year 647 A.D. as the beginning of the mediaeval period of 
Indian history. In this conclusion, he has of late been followed 
by a number of writers both European and Indian. But even 
a superficial examination of the facts shows the utter hollowness 
of the proposition. The year 647 A.D. marked no epoch in the 
history of the Deccan and the far south, which continued to 
flourish as before under separate dynasties. In the Deccan the 
Calukyas (c. 550-753 A.D.) were followed about the middle of the 
8th century by the Ra^trakutas (c. 753-973 A.D.) and the latter in 
the middle of the lOth century by the C3.1ukyas of Ealylipa 
(c. 973-1190 A.D.). In the south the Pallavas (c. 550-880 A.D.) 
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contiDued to reign till about the last quarter of the 8th century, 
when they were supplanted by the COHas (c. 880-1300 A.D.) as 
the supreme power south of the Tungabhadra. Even Northern 
India was not wholly included in Harsa’s dominions. Hmith 
himself admits that Kashmir, Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and 
K&marQpa were outside his empire. The evidence on which 
Valabhl, Nepal, and Bengal are reckoned as part of his domi¬ 
nions is extremely uncertain and vague. An Indian scliolar 
has recently tried to show after a critical study of the cpigra- 
phic and literary evidence that Harsa’s territory only compris¬ 
ed the districts roughly corresponding to the present United 
Provinces cff Agra and Oudh, with a portion of Eastern Punjab 
and Western Bihar.* *'According to this view Harsa’s dominions 
were bounded by the Himalayas, the Western Punjab, Rajputana, 
Central India, and Bengal.” Though this may perhaps l)e re¬ 
garded as a rather extreme statement of the position, yet I 
think the time has come when we should try to avoid basing 
our conclusions on vague statements of partisans and prasasti- 
kards. That Har^a was the most considerable prince of Nor¬ 
thern India is proved by the epithet Sakala-Uttara-pathe^vara, 
applied to him by his enemies the Calukyas; “ but we must 
learn to differentiate between the most powerful king of Northern 
India and the emperor of Northen India. In view of this posi¬ 
tion, it is absurd to say that no emperor arose in Northern 
India whose dominions could rival those of Harsa. There is un¬ 
questioned evidence, as wc shall see later on, that some of the 
Pratih§,ra emperors ruled over an empire more extensive than that 
of the Pu^pabhuti king. Again, the assertion that there was a 
general decline in everything from about 61-7 A.D. is, to say the 
least, extremely exaggerated. It is true that no K&lidasa was 
born again; but to regard poets and dramatists like Baliava- 
bhuti, Visakhadatta and Bajasekhara as representatives of a 

I Dr. B. C. Mftjiini(i»r. JBORS, 1923. 

t El, Vol. V, ii. 202. lioe 9. 
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decadent literature is, I fear, somewhat inaccurate. In religion, 
if Buddhism disappeared, the period saw the birth of teacBers 
like daBkara and Bamanuja. In the field of Mathematics and 
Astronomy it produced the famous Bhftskaracftrya, whose work 
enjoyed more authority in India than any other astronomical 
work except the Surya^Siddhanta.** In the domain of architec¬ 
ture Smith himself admits that it was practised on a magni¬ 
ficent scale *’ during the period that followed the death of Harsa. 
Under these circumstances to regard Harsa’s death as an epoch 
marking the end of all unity in India and ushering in the medi- 
aeTai period is to show a false perspective of the main currents 
of affairs. If Indian history lost her unity she lost it with the 
death of Asoka in the 3rd century B.C. If we have to find,for 
practical purposes another date which will serve as a landmark 
in the history of Northern India, then 916 A.D., and not 647, 
is more appropriate, as we shall presently see. 

But though the year 647 A.D. cannot be regarded as an 
epoch marking the transition of the ancient into the mediaeval 
period, it is certainly a date oi considerable importance in the 
history of Northern India. There is some reason to believe that 
after the death of Harsa the power of Tibet extended across 
Nepal to the Ganges valley. There was also probably a revival 
of the power of the Guptas under Adityasena. But the most 
important event that followed was the struggle for .the mastery 
of Kanauj. That city appears to have acquired an imperial repu¬ 
tation under the sway of the Maukharis and the PuspabhQtis. 
For about a hundred years Kanyakubja and the Ganges-Jumna 
Doab remained a bone of contention amongst the rulers of India. 
The struggle was opened by the Eftrkota Lalit&ditya of Kashmir, 
who about 736 A D. conquered the principality of KSnyakubja, 
which at that time extended from the bank of the Yamunft to 
that ot the Kalika ” (probably the K&li Nadi, which runs parallel 
to the Ganges and falls into it below Kanauj). Then came the 
Palas of Bengal and Bihar, who some time after 783 A.D., under 
DharmapBla, conqueied the city of Kanauj and extended their 
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power as far as the eastern districts of the Punjab. Then came 
the* attacks of the Gurjara-Pratih&ras of Western India and the 
Bftftr&kutas of the Deccan. The tripartite struggle between 
Pftlas, Ba^trakQtas and Pratiharas at last resulted in the winning 
of the MahodayaSri by the last-named. It is not exactly known 
when they first captured Kanauj; but they must have done it 
some time before 836 A.D., the date of the Barah inscription of 
Bhoja I, which was issued from Mahodaya itself. The capture 
of this city gradually led to the foundation of a Gurjara-Pratlhara 
empire which rivalled that of the Guptas, and was more exten¬ 
sive than that of the Pu^pabhutis. Even if we omit the some¬ 
what doubtful passage in the Rajataranginl which refers to the 
dominion in the Punjab of an AdhirSja Bhoja, the power of the 
Bhoja I in the Punjab is unquestionably demonstrated by the dis¬ 
covery of his Pehowa inscriptions in the district of Earnal. The 
Una grants of Balavarman and Avanivarman show that the 
Saura 9 tra-Afan<|afa (Kathiawar) was within the dominions of 
Mahendrapala I. As the Khajuraho inscription of the Candellas, 
dated in V. S. 1101 (A.D. 954) still acknowledges the sove¬ 
reignty of VinftyakapSla, it is reasonable to conclude that the Gan- 
dellas were also feudatories of the Pratiharas from an earlier period. 
The Dighwa Dubauli plates of Mahendrapfila I, show that Srft- 
vasti-Ft^a^o in the U. P. was in his dominions. The writings of 
the Arab geographers seem to indicate that the Gurjara empire 
touched the borders of Sind in the extreme west, while the Bam- 
gaya, Guneria and Itkhori inscriptions in the East show Pratihara 
power in Bihar. The recent discovery of a pillar-inscription of 
Maheudrapftla I at Paharpur, in North Bengal probably shows the 
extreme eastern extension of, the Gurjara-Pratihftras' kingdom. 
In the face of all this epigraphic evidence which shows that the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara empire embraced the whole of Northern India 
excepting Sind, western portions of the Punjab, Kashmir, Nepal, 
Assam and portions of Bengal, C. P., and Orissa, it is absurd 
to say that they ruled over only " the Cis-Sutlej districts 
of the Punjab, the greater part of the United Provinoes of 
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Agra and Oudli and the Gwalior territory.” ' Unlike the 
limits of the empire of Harsa, which has been defined for us by 
vague expression of his friends and enemies, the bounds of the 
Pratihftras* empire are determined by unquestioned archaeological 
evidence. It is of course unfortunate that no or Yuan 
Chwang has left for us a detailed account of the life and adminis¬ 
tration of Bhoja and Mahendrapala I; hut that is oo reason why 
we should relegate tlieir history to the mediaevaf period, which, 
according toV. A. Smith and his followers, specifically deals with 
the history of the * petty states ’ whose internecine wars preceded 
the Muslim conquest of India. The period of disruption that 
intervened between the fall of the Puspabhutis and the rise of 
the Gurjara-Pratlharas cannot in any sense be regarded as a 
curious phenomenon marking an epoch in Indian history. A 
period of struggle has always intervened between the fall of one 
and the rise of another powerful dynasty in India until the 
establishment of British rule. But if for practical purposes we 
must draw a line between the so-called ancient and mediaeval 
periods, it is more convenient to draw it somewhere about 916 
A.D. when the Pratlhara empire in Northern India at last began 
to break up into numerous petty states. As usual, a political 
re-adjustment would probably have taken place, sooner or later, 
if the Indian states were left to themselves.” But unfortunately 
the Turks appeared at this crisis on the north-western frontier 
carrying the Muslim flag. The Pratlhara empire had played no 
insignificant part in preventing the Arabs from gaining the same 
success in India as in other lands. But the Turks were more 
fortunate, and before the breach could be repaired by the same 
natural process which had hitherto always operated in India, 
they charged through the gap and carried everything before 
them. The incidents during the period of about three hundred 
years (c. ‘.116 to liOO A.D.) may be taken to be only a prelude 
to the final act of the drama, which saw the standards of Islam 


I Isbwftri Pctmid. liistar^ of Mvliu ml /ndia, IU25, AlUhsbtd, pp. 2*3. 
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on most of the important citadels of Northern India. Considered 
from this point of view, the year 916 A.D. may for practical 
purposes be accepted as the line of demarcation between the two 
periods in the history of Northern India. These may be called 
the ancient and the mediaeval periods; but it would perhaps be 
more reasonable to call them simply the Hindu period and the 
period of the Turks and Afghans. 

I have already pointed out the danger of calling Har^a the 
emperor of Northern India on the strength of mere catch-phrases. 
A large portion of Northern India remained outside his domi¬ 
nions; and in this region the year 647 A.D. was only in a very 
limited sense, if at all, an event of any importance. Similarly 
a Urge part of it, though probably less in extent than in the 
time of Harsa, lay outside the orbit of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire; and here again the year 916 A.D., which saw the begin¬ 
ning of the break-up of the Pratlhara empire did not bring such 
vital changes as to mark an epoch in its history. To some at 
least the year 916 A.D., does not appear to have had the slightest 
significance. The time has come when we should realise more 
clearly the vastness of India and recognise the limitations of 
such expressions as * emperor of India ’ or even * emperor of 
Northern India ’ which are so frequently used in text-books on 
Indian history. In the strictest sense of the word there was 
perhaps no Hindu ruler who could be called the emperor of the 
whole of Northern India after the fall of the Mauryas. But for 
practical purposes, as I have said, the arrival of the Turk on the 
Indian frontier in the 10th century may well serve, as a land¬ 
mark in Indian history. 

A minute study of the dynasties that ruled in Northern 
India from the 10th century till the completion of the Turkish 
conquest is important for more than one reason. 

Firstly, the period forms a very important chapter in the 
growth, rise, and decay of the Bajput states. Most of the 
Hindu states in Northern India during this period were ruled 
by tribes who claimed Rajput descent. Since the day when Tod 
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wrote ills celebrated .4nna/«, no attempt has jet been made to 
study systematically the various sources of information and give 
a connected account of these tribes based on sound archseologt* 
cal evidence.’ Tod’s work is in many ways a masterpiece; but 
it is hope]ef>sly out-ol-date. The scanty accounts of these tribes 
given in various publications since the time of Tod are mainly 
based on Muhaminadaii chronicles. These works have many 
excellent characteristics, but they were written by enemies of 
the Rajputs, whose difference in religion would further tend to 
make them more tainted and onesided. Again, these chroniclers 
often wrote as historians of the Delhi empire, and as such 
oinitte<l many interesting details of the history of these Rajput 
tribes which appeared to them to be rather trivial and unimport¬ 
ant It has, therefore, become necessary to check and supple¬ 
ment their accounts, wherever possible, with the evidence of 
archiTcology and more reliable Hindu chronicles, some of which 
have recently been discovered. 

Secondly, a critical study of this period is important for 
the history of the Hindus in general. For it will probably 
reveal some of the forces which vitally influenced Hindu society, 
religion and polity, the marks of which can be traced even to 
this day. But a critical study of the period is perhaps more 
important for the history of the Turks and Afghans in India. 
When they conquered Northern India, they could not at once 
change the whole system of administration of the country. 
Local goveiiiment, revenue administration and many other fea- 
tuies of Hindu polity^ must have continued unchanged under 
their regime. A careful analysis of this data from the ins^aip- 
tions and other records of the Hindu states cannot therefore fail 
to be of hupremc value if we would rightly understand the begin¬ 
nings of Muslim rule in India It will help us to judge how 
far, if at all, the Turkish and Afghan rulers borrowed their 
metfaodb of administration from their Hindu predecessors. 

• Since Uita Waa written, I have seen roue raaeicules of Bsi B«b«dar Q. H. 

Hunmji •/ the RufpMU, written in Hindi 
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OF NORTHERN INDIA 

CHAPTEK I 

Dynastic History op Sind 

The area indicated by the word Sind lias varied from age 
to age. The Hindu geographers probably included the lower 
Indus valley in the term Sindhu-Sauvira} When Yuan 
Ghwang visited Sind, the whole region from Shikarpur down to 
the sea was politically subject to Sind, but of this area Sin~tu 
(Sind) appears to have formed only a small portion." To the 
Arab writers however as-aind meant a much bigger area. Thus 
Baladhurl (9th century A.D.) describes al-Kikan (modern Kelat" 
in Baluchistan) as * part of the land of as-Sind where it borders 
on Khur&s&n.* * MukaddasI (10th century A.D.) praises *al- 
Lahum/ a city in Bamiyan as * the trade port of KhurSsftn and 
the treasure house of Sind,’" This passage probably refers to the 
proximity of the frontiers of Bfimiyftn, Khur&sd,n>, and Sind. 
Multan, which was outside Sind in the time of Yuan Chwang, 
was also included in as-Sind by the Arab historians. The 
boundaries of Sind in the cast cannot be precisely indicated. 

' it01, pp. 286 ff. and 690; CIC, map facing p. 1; El, Vol. VIII, p. 44 (lion 11 of 
tba fDaeription). 

* YC',vd.u,pp. asas. 

* LBV, p. 833; NA. p. 506; EHicl, pp. 38L-S3. 

* EFB,Vol.lZ. p. aiO. 

* |,E0.p.4ie. 
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It was probably limited on this side by the Thar or the 
Indian Desert; on the south it was bounded by the sea, while 
on the south-west it included a considerable potion of 
Baluchistan and the Mukran coast. Balft^url,^ describes the 
route of Muhammad ibn Qfisim from Shiraz (the capital of Pars) 
via Mukrftn to the cities of Qannazbur (Pannazbur; mod. 
Panj-gQr^), Arm&’ll (Armabll), Qanll (QanbalT) and Daibul, all 
of which apparently belonged to as-Sind. It is also possible 
that the province knowo as Mukr&o to the Arabs originally 
belonged to as-Sind. In the accounts of the earlier raids of the 
Arabs towards this portion of India, we find officers appointed 
* over the frontier of al-Hind.’ It was only after series of 
raids and conquests on this frontier that MukrSni is mentioned as 
one of the conquests of Sinan ibn Sal&mah about the year 48 A.H.' 
It was after Ibn al-9ari al-Bfihill had finally conquered the 
country * after a fierce and successful campaign’ (circa61 A.H.) 
that Sa’Id was for the first time appointed by Qajjftj over 
Mukrftn (circo 79 A.H.).* It is therefore very likely that this 
province was carved out of the territory which was politically and 
geographically known to them as as-Sind. Thus it appears that 
the Arabs understood by as^Sind, the whole of the lower Indus 
valley from Multan down to the sea, including nearly the whole 
of modem Baluchistan." 

The history of this region from the 7th century, or even 
earlier, down to the 16th century, when it was finally incorporated 


> pp. 216 ff. 

* LEC. p. 329. 

* KFB, Voi, II, pp. 21012. 

* Ibid. pp. 213 and 215. Sm also NA, pp. 567 fl. 

* LSC, p. 831, fo. 1. Aceordioff to Mat'OdI, the king of Euisaj is one of the 
king! of Sind, and Kashmir forms part of Sind. See Elliot, I, pp. 29.88. He nuy have 
been mieioformed. Bat it is possible that Has'Adl's remarks are based on tbs fast that 
doting oertain periods, the kings of Eanauj and Kashmir were rolers of portioos of Gtaaiw 
Bind, which may bass Tagoely extendi towards the north to the frantiar of Xashnir. See 
fn. I. p> 4. It is also possible that like Hidu of Darias I and Iiulis of Barodofeu 8mi 
may bass sometimee meant the whole Talley the Sindhn and ^ adjaoent region. 

the and iKinndai^ Bind bj Ibn Hanqal, see Mlliot, I, 89^. 
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in the empire of Akbar, is extremely obscure. The Hindus have 
little or no records for the reconstruction of the history of this 
period, while the Muslim historians are generally exceedingly 
careless about the infidel inhabitants of the land ; yet it is from 
these writers that we can get some faint idea of the political 
events of this region. Yuan Chwang, who visited India in the 
middle of the seventh century A.D., has left us some account of 
the country. He tells us that the reigning king ' was of the 

Sudra (Shu-to-lo) caste,.a sincere man and a believer in 

Buddhism.’^ But he does not even mention the name of the 
reigning sovereign. The only work which supplies us with some 
details of the princes of Sind from the 7th century down to its 
conquest by the Arabs in 713 A.D. is the late historical romance, 
variously known as the Chach^nama^ Ta'rikh~i Hind-wa Sind or 
Fatk~ndma^ a Persian work composed in the time of and 
dedicated to Nftsir ud-Dm Qabacha (613 A.H.=A.D. 1216).’ 
Prom this work we come to know that the dynasty of the 
Brahman Chach, to which Dahir, the contemporary of Muham¬ 
mad ihn QSsim belonged, was preceded hy the ‘ Ral Dynasty. 
Three princes of this line who immediately preceded Dahir, are 
mentioned, viz., Rai Diwaji, his son Ral Sihras, and his son 
Ral Sahasl. This list is also found in Ta'nkh-i-Md*HumV but 
the Tuhfat ul-Kirdm (A.H. 1181) mentions two additional names 
after Ral Sahasl, viz.^ Rai Sihras 11 (son of R8i Sahasl), and 
his son Rai Sahasl 11.* Their capital city was ‘ar-Rttr’* (mod. 
Rohri), while their kingdom extended to Kashmir in the east, to 
Mukran on the west to the shores of the ocean on the south, and 
to Kaikanan ini the north. In the Tuhfat ul-Kiram, the 
boundaries are further extended in the east to Kanauj, in the 


* YC, Vol. II, p. 352; SUiot, I, pp. 410-11. 

* Trsntiftted by Mirz* Kalichbtg Fredaobeg, Kar»cbi, 1900. BUiot, I, pp. 181-811. 
XU MbMqaentbistorie* of Sind. like the TM (X.D. 1600) eppoere to hew copied thie loeoiiiit 
from tbo Cbocfc-niwa. See BUiot, I, pp. 406; pp. 213 ff. 

* Alfo known •• Tt'rikh-i-Sind. So# BUiot, I. 

* Treoeletcd by Iiieut. Poetende in JA8B, Vol. XIV, 1845, Pert I, pp. 78*79. 

* For e different forio of the ueme mo Elliot, 1, p. 303- 
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north to Kandahar, Sistan, the hills of Sulaiman and Eaikftnin/ 
and in the south to the confines of the port of Surat.* It also 
assigns a period of 137 years to the five rulers mentioned 
above.” According to all these accounts BAi S&hasI * was suc¬ 
ceeded by his Brahman minister Chach, who married his 
widow and established a separate dynasty. Chach, we are 
told, was a vigorous ruler. The frontiers of his dominions 
also touched Kashmir, and included MukrSn and Siwistan 
(SijistSn?); he defeated and killed a king named Mahrat 
(Mah&ratha?) (a relation of SshasI) who is variously de¬ 
scribed as the chief of Jaipur, Jodhpur or Chitor in * about 


> Elliot, 

* Sarat baa been taken by Elliot (Vol. I, p. 405) to be SaurSutra, i.e., tbe 
Ratbiawar peninsala. Bat tbe text diatiootlj says " port of Sarat," and aa oar text 
belwga to tbe early 18th oentury, tbe author probably bad tbe port of Surat in bia mind. 

* JABB, Vol. XIV, 1846, Parti, pp. 78 and 80. In the original Eanaaj ia apelt 

. It baa been aaaerted by some aebolara that' Etnnaaj is not Eanaaj' bat only ' a 
dependency of tfaltan.’ Rbl Harebandar, eon of Jabtal Bil, the contemporary of Untiammad 
Qiaim ia of eourae otherwiae anknown to faiatory (Elliot, I, p. 208), Bat aa Ifnltan waa 
one of the parta of as^Sind, in thia period, and as it ia asserted that the limits of the latter 
extended up to Kashmir and Kanauj, it is more likely that tbe ohronioler was referring 
in a vagae way to tbe boundaries of the empire of Eanaaj, which spread over a large 
portion of Northern India in the 7th century A.D. At that period the western limits 
of thia kingdom were not beyond the reach of possible raids from Multan. Possibly 
Uat)ammad raided some of these western provinces which once belonged to the famous 
empire of Eanaaj. 

The oonfusion of the soholars mentioned above must have been caused by the 
statement of iCas'iidi that the king of Kanauj was one of the kings of Sind. Uas'ddi 
should not, however, be taken here to refer to tbe modem boundaries of Sind, 
for in another place he includes Kashmir also in Sind. It should be noted that 
Maa'udi never says that tbe city of Eanaaj was a dependency of Maltan or that it 
is on the banks of one of the Punjab rivers. The city which is tbua located by him was 

called Ba'&rab Pratibira?) after the title of the kings of Kanauj. This city 

originally belonged to Kanauj, but was apparently conqoetad by tbe Amirs of Molten 
and formed a part of their principality. A careful analysis of Mas'Sdi leaves as in no 

doubt that by his Ra’drab of Eanaaj he is referring to tbe Qarjara. 

Pratibira kings of that city. History does not know of a second Eanaaj, near aboni 
Molten during this period. See EUi^, I, 405 ; NA, p. 666; EBI, 4th Edition, p. 859, 
fn. 1; CHI, Vol. IH. p. 7. 

I*, Aecordiog to Tu^faf ithKirim, it is BibasI II, see abom. 
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the first year of the Hijra ’ (A.D. 622).* Chach ruled for 40 
years and was succeeded by his brother Chandar who ruled 
for 8 years and was in his turn succeeded by D&hir, his nephew, 
the son of Chach, who was defeated and killed by Muhammad 
ibn Q&sim in 93 A.H. (712 A.D.) after a reign of 33 years, 
the whole dynasty having lasted 92 years.* It is, however, to 
be noticed that the total reign period of the rulers is only 
81. It is difficult to find out how far this account is historical, 
for the Chach-nama, on which this account is mainly based, is 
more fanciful and romantic than historical in its treatment 
of events. It is generally assumed that when Yuan Chwang 
visited Simd about the middle of the 7th century A.D., one of 
the princes of the R&I dynasty was still ruling at Alor.* Of 
course this goes against the chronological arrangements of 
Tuhfat uUKirdm, according to which the Ka! dynasty ruled 
from circa 485 to 622 . A.D.* But as it is supposed 'that Yuan 
Chwang could not have committed so palpable a mistake as 
to jdescribe a Brahman as a $udra, the period of the rule of the 
BftI dynasty is extended till the middle of the 7th century A.D.® 


* EUioi, 1, p. liOi fn. 1; JA8B, Vol. XIV, 1846, PMt I, p. 81. It it qaite likelj 
tbftt this piiooe wm » Mftaryk king. According to Bojpnt trndition the Moris (Meniyas) 
held eway over this tract before the rise of the Ouhilota. Bee AJt. Vol'. I, p. 266. For 
the dates of the early Oabilot princes see I A, 1910, pp. 188-89; SI, Vol. IV, p. 81, 
There are a namber of inscriptions of the early 8tfa xentnry A.D. where Guhilot prinoea, 
are toond as rassals of the Maoryas^ see A8I, W. Circle, 1906, p. 60; El, XII, ppr. 11>12. 
In the Choch-ndma (Mirza Ealichbeg's Trans., p. 21) Mahrat is described as the 
brother of 'SShasl. 

* JA8B, 1846, XIV, Par) I, p. 96; Elliot, I, 412. 

■ Bee V. Smith's EBT (4tb Edition), p. 869,; Vaidya's Uedimval Hindu India, Vol. 1, 
p. 19. 

* JA8B, 1949, Vol. XIV, Parti, pp. 80-81: "The period oecnpied by the role 
of the five preceding Rajahs is 187 years, and then it descended to t^ Brahmins." Chech's 
victory over 'Bans Mihrot,' soon after his accession to the throne, is said to have ‘ooenrred 
about the first year of the Hijerh.' (622 A.D.) Prof. Dowson placis the aceession 
of Ohaoh in A.H. 10. For his disoosaion of these dates see Elliot, I, pp. #06-07 and 419-14. 
Thna he places the accession of DTwiji in 496 A.D. taking 18T years as^not an improbable 
period of duration of 5 reigns. Also Elliot, I, pp. 410*11. 

. * Tuan Chwang described Knm&ra (BbAskaravarman) of KAmarfipa as a Brab* 
•a. But Iris inscriptioo desoribes him as the descend a nt of Nafaka. and Bbagadatta, 
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It is however by no means certain that the R&Is were Madras, 
for they claimed relation with prince Mahrat (MahSratha?) 
who possibly belonged to the Mori or the Maurya tribe which 
claimed to belong to the ParamSra branch of the Bajputs. The 
Morya or Maurya sub-clan of the Paramaras still exists.' 

The conquest of Sind by the Arabs in 712 A.D. was the 
final act of a drama which began as early as the Caliphate 
of ‘Umar in the year 15 A.H. (A.D. 636), with the Arab 
naval attack on Tanab (mod. Thana near Bombay) and Barwas 
(Broach).* The Arab fleet appeared in the gulf of *ad-Daibul ’ 
and from this time onward kept on raiding this frontier both 
by land and sea. But the task was not an easy one. For as 
a report to Caliph “ ‘Uthman ” describes it: the water supply 
is scanty, the dates are inferior; a small army would be lost 
there, and a large army would starve." ® But the conquering 
energy of the Arabs recognised no barriers, and they continued 
to hammer at the frontier-gates in spite of these difficulties 
and the stubborn nature of the resistance. In the year 39 A.H. 
(659 A.D.) al-ipiftrith raided this frontier but was killed after 
some initial success in ‘al-Kikan’ in A.H. 42 (A.D. 662). In 


who do not appear to hare been Brabmane. See El, XXI, pp. 71>72. It is, however, 
pointed out by Dr. Rayobaudhuri that the claim to Brahmanbood may have been based upon 
descent from Nftrayapa Deva (possibly to be identified with Vi^pu, son of the rfi Ka^yapa) 
{YC, II, p. 186). Nftrayava, it is well known, was the father of Naraka according to 
Furfipic legends. 

' See above, fo. 1 on p. 6 ; Censtu Report, Rajputatui, 1911, 1, 266 ; AR, p. 265, fn. 3. 

See also ElUot, I, pp. 410.11. 

• XFB, Partll, p. 209. 

^ Ibid, p. 210. The following verse quoted by BaUdharl gives an idea of these 
diSicolties : 

" And thon art going to Mukrin 

How far the destination from the starting place I 
I have no use for Mukr&n, 

Either to fight there or to trade. 

I was told about it; I did not go there; 

And I always dialike to hear about it. 

Most people there are hungry 

And the rest of them are depraved." P. 212. 
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the year 44 A.H. (A.D. 664) al-Muhallab is reported to have 
passed through al-Kikan and reached the towns of Bannah 
and al-Ahwar (Lahore) between Multan and Kabul* In the 
reign of Mu*awiyah ^Abdullah was killed in a raid on this 
frontier. In the rei^ni of this very Caliph Sinan ibn 
Salamah is reported to have ** conquered Mukrftn by force.” 
But soon after Bashid ibn "Amr was killed while raiding the 
in this region.^ Al-Mundhir also died on this frontier, 
and it was only when ZiySd, the governor of *lraq aflpointed 
Ibn-al-jQEarrI al-Bfihilll that he succeeded in conquering Mukr&n 
* after a fierce and successful campaign.' The episode of the 
robbery of. the Mids on a ship sent to ^ajjaj by * the king of 
the Island of Rubies’ (Ceylon), if true, was probably only a 
pretext used by 9ajjaj for securing support from the Caliph for 
his vigorous forward policy on this frontier, which finally re¬ 
sulted in the conquest of the powerful kingdom of Sind in A. H. 
92-94 (A. D. 710-13), but not before Budail ibn Tahfah had 
been killed before the walls of Daibul in an earlier attempt.” 

With the conquest of Multan in 713 A.D. the whole of Sind 
was brought under Arab military control, that is to say, the 
big cities like Multan, Alor, Bahman&bad, Daibul,^ and other 
strategic centres were held by Arab garrisons, while the country 
remained under the rule of Hindu rulers. One such chief was 
9ulllshah, a son of Dahir.® It appears from the account of 


* Ibid, p. aiO; Elliot, 1, p.ll6. 

* KFB, Part II, pp. 211-12. 

' Ibid, Part II. p. 216. For the adTaaoaa of tha Arabs towards W. Bind aod the 
details of its conquest see also BUiot, I, pp. 414 fl. 

* Alor has been generally identified with modern Bohri on the Tndns. Bahmanfi* 
bid was aitnated not far from modern Hyderabad, while Daibul is generally placed by 
most soholars near tbe modem port of Karachi, and others place it near modem Tatta, 
on the left bank of the main Indus channel. 

* Probably to be identified with tbe Jaislya (Jayasiihha) of tha Chaek-nima. Bee 

Klltot, 1, p. 201. If Jaislya was written like *jt** fe » then there is some ebanee of its 
being eonfnsed with According to this work Jaislya was a ' monk ’ and retired 

to Kassa (Catch) in the dominions of Balbarh after the capture of Alor, pp. 200.201. 
9aU^ar1 mentums ** another son of D&bir ; see KPB, Yd. H, p. 226. 
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Balsdiiurl that this prince continued to hold considerable power 
round about Bahmauftb&d.*' It seems likely that soon after 
Muhammad ibn Qftsim was removed from the govemorsbip of 
Sind and fell a prey to the vengeful 8&lih in about 715 A.D.* 
there was a revival of Hindu power in, Sind, for we are t^d 
by Balftdburl that about this time, when l^ablb ibn al-Muhallab 
was * appointed to wage the as-Sind campaign, the kings o| 
al-Hind came back to their kingdoms and Qulllsh&h came back 
to Ba^anSb&d and took up a position on the Mihran.* We 
are further told that ‘ the people of ar-Bur (Alor) submitted to 
him.’ ’ Mir Ma^^um goes so far as to say that two years after the 
death of Muhammad ibn Q5sim the people of India rebelled, 
and threw off their yoke, and the country from Debalpur to the 
Salt Sea only remained under the dominions of the Khalifa.” * 
According to Bala4hurr, ^uiHshah and all the rulers of Sind 
accepted Islam and Arabic names, in the reign of Caliph *Umar 
ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who succeeded Sulftymftn in 717 A.D.* But 
the Caliphs continued to send governors over Sind,* and the 
degree of authority which they exercised must have varied 
according to the personality and ability of these officers. 
There is evidence to show that spme of these governors tried to 
extend their power from their posts in Sind, ^ajjftj had 
ordered Muhammad ibn Qasim not to rest satisfied with Sind 
but to penetrate to China, thus emulating the victories of 
Qutayba in Transoxania, and he is generally credited by al- 
BlrQnil, the Chach-nama, and the Persian authorities with 


‘ KFB, Pwt n, ^ 335. 

t Ihid, p. 334. I prefer the metter-of*faGt soeoaot of Belidhivi (9th eontorj A<D.) to 
the romentie story of *A1I ibn Hemfd eI*KafI, wbieb eppeert to be • later fabrieetiOD. 
See Elliot, I, 487 ; alio Caliphate, pp. 363<63. 

* Ibid, p. 826. 

« Elliot, T. p. 488. 

* KFB, Part II, p. 236. 

* For the liat of goveroors tee the end of tbia chapter ; also Zamb^er'e HfeiNtef df 
O^ndahgit et d$ Chrenologie pour VHittaire d§ L'ltlam, p. 279. 
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having penetrated to Kanauj/ It is difficult to ascertain how 
far this is historical, but there are reasons to believe that 
Junayd, who was Governor of Sind under Caliph Hishim (724- 
43) not only undertook a vigorous policy for the consolidation 
of Arab power in Sind but actually made raids on many 
pa^ts of India. Bal^idhurl tells us that he defeated and killed 
Dahir’s son i^ullfsh^h who had apostatized and opposed his 
advance after a naval battle. He is also reported to have raided 
Uzain, Bahrl-mad, al-Malibah, al-Kiraj, Mirmad, al-Mandal, 
Dahnaj, and Barwas, and conquered al-Bailanaan and al-Jurz.® 
It is probably one of these raids which is recorded in the 
Nausari grant (A.D. 738-39) of the Lata Cfilukya prince 
Pulakesin Avani Janasraya. It is recorded in this inscription 
that Pulakesin defeated a TCijika (Arab) army which had 
afflicted the kingdoms of Sindhu, Cutch, Saurastra, Cavotaka, 
Maurya, and Gurjara, and had apparently advanced on 
Navasari, where this prince was ruling at this time.® The 
route of advance of this Arab invasion was through the Baroda 
Gap, which easily communicates with Sind, through the low- 
lying plain near the Runn of Cutch.^ Another such raid appears 
to be noticed in the Gwalior inscription of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king Bhoja I, which tells us that Niigabhata, the founder 


' Eihot, I, p. 434. Kitabul-Hind, of al-Biriini; Tranp. by Sachau. Vol. I, p. 21. 

• KFB, Part II, pp. 226-27. Another son of D&lur, Sipah waa alau treaoKeroii-.Iy 

killed by Junayd. Many of these places are not yet definitely identified. Jurz is probably 
the Gurjara State of Western India. Elliot identified Kiraj with Cutch and Mandal with 
Ok»-Mandal in Gujarat; see EUiot. I, pp. 126, fn. 2, 390-91, 441-42. Becentiy 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar bad identified Mirmad CMarmad of Klhol, I, p. 12n) with Ibe Maru- 
Mira referred to in a Ghatiyala inscription which includes Jaiaalmer and psrts of Jodhpur 
6tate. Mandal, according to him, is probably Mandor, while al-Bailamln probably refers 
to the circle of states mentioned in another Ghatiyala inscription as Vsllamapd^li*- Al* 
MaUbah ia taken by Murgotten as Malabar, by Elliot as Malwa or Malabar, while accord* 
iog to Dr. Majumdar it evidently means “eastern and-western Malwa." See JL, 1923, 
Vol. X, pp. 21-22. Dr. Barnett suggests can Bailamftu { ) oe Bbilm&l, 

oow Bhinm&l. 

» Transaetions of tho Vienna Orienta} Congreie, Oriental Section, p. 231; BO, Vol. I, 
Part I, p. 109; Part H, pp. 187-88 and 810. 

• JL, 1997, Vd. XTV. pp. 18-15. 

2 . 
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of the family, who probably ruled in Avanti in about c . 725 
A.D., defeated the army of a powerful Mleccha ruler which 
had apparently invaded his dominions.^ According to al-BirunI 
and a number of Jain writers the famous capital city and 
port of Valabhl was destroyed as a result of a series of Arab 
raids.’ Baladhurl mentions the temporary occupation of Sindftn 
(in Cutch) by the Arabs from Sind.* But the success of the 
Arabs appears to have been very limited. Among other reasons 
which prevented the Arab armies from meeting with the same 
degree of success, which they met with elsewhere, was probably 
the steady opposition of the G-urjara-Prati haras of Western Hindu- 
sthftn, who in the 9th century came to hold the whole of Northern 
India from the Karnal District in the Punjab to the Vindhyas 
and from North Bengal to the Kathiawar peninsula.* As the 
dominions of these kings of “ Jurz ” (Gurjara) touched upon the 
Arab sphere of influence in Sind and as they had to bear 
the brunt of the Arab attacks they soon came to be regarded 
as “ unfriendly to the Arabs,” while their enemies the 
Balliaras (Kastrakuta king of Manyakheta), soon developed 
a partiality for the Arabs.® The roots of this policy of 
forming alliances with infidels for the purpose of political 
conquests, as opposed to holy war, must be traced to the first 
conqueror of Sind, who ceased to interfere with the temples 
and religious life of the friendly Indians and placed the hudd 
of the Hindus in the same status as the “churches of the 


' bll, Vol. XVIII, pp. 102 aud 107; tee also lA, 1911, p. 240. 

» KH, Trans, by Sachau (Trabnor), Vol. I, pp. 192.93; SO, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 
94-96, also p. 525. The city was probably destroyed as u result of a series of raids 
extending from c. 750 to S29 A.D. 

^ Ibid, p. 232. The occupation took place in c. 81S*3d A-D. 

* See El, I. p. 180; Vol. IX, p. 1 ff.; Mjatara^ini, V, 161 ; MASB. Vol. V. Mo. S, 
pp. 63-64 ; JL, 1923, Vol. X, pp. 65-68; ASI, 1926-26, p. 141. 

* SilMilatu-l‘Tawinkfi ot merchant Sulaym&n (237 A.H.°>861 k.D.) tad Murmjlh^U 
of al-Mos'fidl (313 A.H.=>956, A.D.). See Elliot, I. pp. 4-5, 21 and 23; JL, 1928. 

yol. X, p. 64 vid footnote on the same. 
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Christians, the synagogues of tlie Jews and the fire temples 
of the Magians.” ’ 

But, as I have said, in spite of these occasional raids and 
alliances ® the Arab power did not prosper in Sind. Tamlm, 
the successor of Junayd, though famous for his generosity, 
was not apparently fitted to carry on the vigorous policy of his 
predecessors. Baladhuri tells us that in the time of al-^^akam 
ibn ‘Awftnah, who came to Sind, not long after Tamim, ‘ the 
people of al-Hind apostatized with the exception of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Qasfah.’.‘A place of refuge,’ we are told, ‘ to which 

the Moslems might flee was not to be found, so he built on the 
further sidfe of the lake, where it borders on al-Hind, a city 
which he named al-Mahfu?ah fthe guarded), establishing it as a 
place of refuge for them, where they should be secure, and mak¬ 
ing it a capital.’ ® Another city that was built at this time was 
al-Mansurah (the victorious; near modern Hyderabad).* Alor 
was probably the first viceregal seat of the Arab governors of 
Sind,® but in the time of Baladhuri (circa 892-93) the governors 
resided at al-Mansurah,® in Lower Sind. From Baladburl’s 
description it seems clear that the cities were not far from 
each other, both being built on the sides of an unknown lake ; 
and it is therefore likely that other portions of Sind were practi¬ 
cally lost to the Arabs. But al-9akam, we are told, “won back 
from the hands of the enemy all that they had conquered from 
him. He was killed there later and afterwards the governors 


' KFB,.VtkTt II. p. 221: CaliphaU, p. 368; PI, 1913. p. 272. Th« budd should not 
token uelweya meaning e Buddhist temple for Baiidlinri appears to mean by '* the budd 
al.Mnltan." the famous sun-temple of that city; ibtd, p. 222. 

* F(ff other friendly Arab powers see Siltilatu-l-Tawdrikh, Elliot, I, pp. 4-6. For 
the evil affects of Jnnayd’s policy see Caliphate, p. 401. 

* KFB, II. pp. 228-29; Qafsah is probably Catch. 

* Ibid, p. 229. See on this point BO, Vol. 1, Part I, p. 96; also Sltiot, I. p. 
872, Dota 1, p. 412. According to al-BlrOoi al-Manfarah is identical with Babmanora 
(BahmanAbid). See Sadiaa, Trans.. Vol. 1. p. 81. 

* oHi, vd. ra. p. 8. 

* FFB. Part II. p. 829. 
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kept fighiing the enemy and seizing whatever came into 
their iiaiida, and sabduing the neighbourhood wJxo^e inhabitants 
rebeiied/’‘ This passage graphically describes'sthe state pf 
affairs in Sind daring this! period. The only other governor 
who is credited with a vigorous policy and successful invasions 
is .Hish$m ibn *Amr, app<>inted by the' Abbasid Calipli al^. 
Man^tlr (754-776), He is said to have * conquered wluit 
was left iin<)abdued/ sent a fleet to NArind, ! conquered 
Kashmiri obtaining many prisoners arid slaves, ’ and reconquered 
Multan. .He is, further stated to have made .an attack on ‘ al- 
Qunduliar’ and cleared a faction of Arabs frofn Qand&bfl.® 
During this period the power of the Caliphs over their governors 
in Sind appears to have been somewhat disturbed by the re¬ 
bellions of tlifeir own officers and that of the conquered.® But a 
more dangerous thing was the nomination of ‘Imran ibn Musa 
by his father when the latter died as governor in A. H. 
221 (A.D. **^36).* ‘ImrSn, it is true, carried on a vigorous 
policy, fighting with the Ziitts of Kikan and the Mids of 
Cutch. But it has very appropriately been remarked that 
'when provincial governments in the east begin to become 
hereditary they are in a fair way to becoming kingdoms.’ * 
Moreover the power of the Abbasid Caliphs was also 
beginning to. decline rapidly and dynasties rose all over the 
empire/ They could no longer adequately support their distant 
viceroys with men and money..’ The effect of all these was a 
weakening of Arab control over Sind, which is illustrated by 

V /6td. p. 220. 

* Ibid, pp. 230-31; on the word “ Nariad " which haa not been properly identified, 
•ee Stiliot, I. p. 444, note 1. He reada the word as ‘ Barada' and locates it on the coast 
of Gujarat ; ‘ it stretches along tha south-western shore of the peninsula of Qnjarat, 
between the dirisioDs of Hsl&r and * Sorsth,' on 'Qundeher,’ see ibid, p. 445; it is 
identified with Kendahftr in thepeninsule of Kathiaw'ir "one of the objects of our attack in 
180Q.” Bat sr'ma place it in Afghanistan. 

’ XFB, Part II, pp. 231, 232; BHiot I, pp. 479-80. 

* Ibid. 

* CH/, Vol. Ill, p. 9. 

* KPB. Part n, p. 282. 

* See Caliphate, pp. 608 ff.; SlUot, I, pp. 462 ff. 
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their expulsion from Sindan in Cutch in the reign of the Caliph 
al>Mu*tasim (833-42 A.D.).^ The Caliphs appear to have lost 
all effective control over Sind from about the year A.H. 267 
(870-71 A.D.) when Ya'qub ibn I^ayth established on the ruins 
of the Tahirids an independent dynasty. In that year the 
helpless Caliph formally conferred upon Ya'qub the government 
of Sind, Balkh, and T-’kliaristan, in addition to SijistSn and 
Kirman, with which he had already been invested.* The 
Saff^rid dynasty thus founded was soon replaced in about the 
year 288 A.H, (900-901 A D.) by the SSinanidsof Transoxania® 
who finally reduced Sijistan to submission in A.H. 300.® But 
there are i^o facts to prove, nor reasons to believe, that either 
the Saffarids or the Sftmanids exerted any effective control over 
so remote a province as Sind. Sind, thus neglected by the 
imperial government and its successors in tlie eastern provinces, 
appears to have been divided among several petty princes who 
though they transmitted no revenue and rendered no political 
allegiance to the Caliph, continued to acknowledge his spiritual 
supremacy, flattering him by occasional presents or gifts.® 


* /b/d, p. 233. • Sindan IB probably Abrftsft, in the southern district of Cuebb,' PJ, 
1913, p. 272 Bod fn. 4 on that page. 

• Elliot, I; Gustav Weil, Oetchichte der Califen, 1848, Vol. IT.pp. 4.37 ff,; TN, Vol. I, 


pp. 16 ff.; Caliphdt$, pp. 643-44. 

• TN, p. 26. • ibid. p. 84. 

* Elliot, 1, pp. 463-64 ;aee alsopp. 479 S , for causes which in the opinion of Elliot 


accelerated the downfall of the Caliph’s dominion in Sind. 


Silver and copper coins have been discovered in Sind which from palaeographic and 
other considerations are aupposed to belong to the Arab governors. The following is a 
complete list of thena mins. The numbers on the right refer to those given in the table 


at the end of tbia chapter. 

Names. 

1. *Alf and ai-Nafar 

2. ‘All and bCuliamiiiad 

8. 'Umar and at-Nafar 
4- 'al-Faraa 

6. ‘Abd>al-BaliinAQ and Nafar 

6. Naear 

7. Abd-al-Ba^rm&n 

9. ‘Abd-allah 


Description of the Coine. Remarke, 

Silver; weight about 
8-10 grains. 

M 

«• 

91 

(fl) Probably No. 10 of the 
Abbasid list. 

.« (7) Probably No. 1 of the 

Abbasid Hat. 

*• (8) bday be.. No. 4 of the 

Umayyad list. 
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The history of Sind approximately for the next hundred and 
fifty years (circa 879-1025 A.D.) which extends from the death 
of Ya'qQb ibn Layth to the conquest of Sind by Su4&n Malimud, 
is largely the history of these smaller principalities. But our 
knowledge about them is very limited. We can only glean some 
facts from the stray notes of Ibn Khurdftdbih (circa 300 A.H. 
=912 A.D.),* Mas'udI (circa 332 A.K. =943 A.D.),’Istakhrl 
(circa 340 A.H. =951 A.D.)® and Ibn 9^uqal (circa 366 A.H.= 
976 A.D.).^ Mas^Qdl who visited the Indus valley in the year 
303-04 A.H. (A.D. 915-16), mainly notices two independent 
Arab principalities with Multan and MaiisQrah as their capitals. 
Multan is described by him as * one of the strongest frontier 
places of the Mussalmans, around which there are one hundred 
and twenty thousand towns, and villages.* The king of 
Multan was a Quraisite, and the children of UsSmah ibn 
Lawl ibn Ghalib. * The crown,’ we are told, ‘has been 
hereditary in this family since ancient times, from the begin¬ 
ning of Islam.’ ® The last passage probably indicates that 
Multan came into the possession of this Arab family a 

Names. D«teription of tht Coins, Rsmorks. 

9. Muhammad (and) Na|»r BiWer; vaight about (9) May be No. 10 of the 

8-10 grains Abbasid list. 

10. Mu()ammad (10) Probably No. 6 of the 

Umayyad list. 

11. Band ‘Amr .. 

12. Al)mad .. 

18. ‘Amm Naaar Copper about 35 grains 

14. HanfOr .. .. (14) Probably last goveroor 

of the TJmayyadi 
No. 16. 

16. 'Abd-ul-Bahmin „ 38 grains (16) Probably No. 1 of the 

Abbaeid list. 

16. Muhammad ,, 44 ,, (16) Probably No. 6 of the 

Umayyad list. 

See El A, pp. 119.34; ROD, pp. 66-64; and consult British Muaeum Coin Cabinet. I 
am indebted to Mr. John Allan for kindly ehowing me the coins in the British Muaeum. 

^ For the text aud tranalation or hie work KitSb ul.MasiHk Wa'UitamiUk, see/i, 
1866, Vd. VI. Bxtraota translated in Elliot, I, pp. 13-17. 

* Bxtraot from his Aferi} uMlhaAb, trans. in Elliot, I, pp. 18-26. 

* Bxtraot from his KitAh uUAkAUm, in Elliot, I, pp. 26-30- 

* Bxtraot from bis AehkSl uUBilid (or KitAb aUMasAlik Wa’I-JIfantiltk), Elliot, I, pp. 
81-40. 

* BtUot, I. pp. 38 ff.; also p. 454, where Elliot takes " from Uie beginning of Islam ’* 
to,mean “ probably its introdnotion into Sind. 
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considerable time before the visit of Mas'udl. An interesting 
fact noticed by this traveller is about the famous idol of the city 
‘ known by the name of Multan. ’ * * The inhabitants of Sind 

and India/ he tells us, ' perform pilgrimages to it from the 
most distant places ; they carry money, precious stones, aloe- 
wood and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vows. The 
great part of the revenue of the king of Multan is derived from 
the rich presents brought to the idol of the pure aloe-wood of 
Kumftr, which is of the finest quality, and one man of which is 
worth 200 dln3.r8.’ Financial necessity was therefore one of 
the important reasons why this idol was allowed to flourish in 
a city which was probably predominantly Moslem.® But there 
was another reason. Mas^udi says that * when the unbe¬ 
lievers march against Multan, and the faithful do not feel 
themselves strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to 
break their idol, and their enemies immediately withdraw.’ 
Al-Mas’udT leaves us in no doubt that amongst these un¬ 
believing enemies of Islam the Ba’Qrah (Pratihara?) king of 
Kanauj was the foremost. The kings of the Gurjaras (Jurz) we 
have already seen were unfriendly to the Arabs even as early 
as the first quarter of the 8th century A. D.* When the 
merchant Sulaymftn visited India in the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., they were regarded as the greatest foes of the 
Muhammadan faith in India.* Their power had by the last 
quarter of the 9th century spread over a large portion of 
Northern India, including portions of the eastern Punjab.* 
But the policy of hostility to the Arabs handed down by earlier 


* This idol ii apparently referred to u ** the budi of el-Mnlten by Belidhwl in 
e<y>nectioo with the oonqueat of that city by Mnbatnmad ibn Qiaim. Aooordiof to 
al'Birdnl Mobammad ibn Q&aim apared the idol bat hong a piece of oow'a aeab eo ito 
neck by way of modkery. See Kttib uUHind Trane, by Baohao, Vol. I, p. 116. 

* See al-Idibl in Elliot, I. p. 83. 

* SI, Vol. XVIII, pp. 102 and 107. 

* BUiot, I, p, 4. 

* See footnote no. 4 on p. 10. 
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rulers was apparently continued by their successors and at the 
time of Mas^ldl, their ‘ army of the North ’ waged incessant 
war ‘ against the Arab prince of Multan, and with the 
Miisulraans, his subjects on the frontier.’ ‘ In this struggle, 
the temple of Multan appears to have played an important part. 
It is conceivable that but for this advantage the Arab princi¬ 
pality of Multan would have fallen a victim to the mighty army 
of the Gurjara-Pratihftras. In the middle of the 10th 
centujy however the Amirs of Multan appear to have secured 
some success over their enemies, for we are told by Mas^udi 
that a city which was called Ba’tlrah (Pratihara ?) after the 
designation of the princes of Kanauj was at his time ‘ in the 
territories of Islam,’ and ‘ was one of the dependencies of 
Multan.’ It is difficult to locate this town ; but we are told 
b} Mas'udi that ‘ through this town passes one of the (five) 
rivers which form together the river Mihran (Indus) in 
Sind.’® The success of the Arabs of Multan was probably due 
in a large measure to the decline of the (jurjara-Pratlhara 
empire in the first quarter of the 10th century.* Al-Istakhrl, 
who visited India a few years after ^Jas‘udI, tells us that 
* Multan was a city of about half the size of Mangurah.’ 
He also repeats the story of its idol, and the pilgrimages 
undertaken to it by the people from the most distant parts. 
But his account contains some interesting details about this 
teinplti. According to him the vast sums of money which 
tliese pilgrimages brought to the god, were “spent upon the 
temple and on those who lead there a life of devotion.” * 
“ Tfie temple of the idol,” we are told, “ is a strong edifice, 
situated in the most populous parts of the city, in the market 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory-dealers and the shops 

Ibid, pp. 23-34. 

« EHiot, I, p. 32; Elliot hai appareotl; fallen into aa arror b; stating that Kanau} 
was a province of Hultan. Ibid, p. 454; eee also ante my fn. no. 2 on p. 4. 

• JL. 1923. Vd. X, pp. 68 ft 

*, siiiot, j, pp. ar-sft 
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of the coppcr>Rmitbs. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those 
devoted to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan 
there arc no men either of Hind or Sind who worship idols 
except those who worship this idol and in this temple. The 
idol has a human shape and is seated with its legs bent in a 
quadrangular posture on a throne made of brick and mortar. 
Its whole body is covered with a red skin like morocco leather, 
and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe that the 
body is made of wood, some deny this ; but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide the point. The eyes of the 
idol are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown 
of gold.^ It sits in a quadrangular position on the throne, its 
hands resting upon its knee, with the fingers closed, so that 
only four can be counted.” This account differs from that of 
Mas'udi on one important point. According to the latter the 
offering to the idol formed one of the important sources of 
revenue of the Arab State of Multan ; but according to I^takhrl, 
they were spent on the temple and its devotees, fstakhri 
adds another interesting detail to the story of the utilisation 
of the idol in wars against the Indians. He tells us that but 
for this ruse the Indians “would destroy Multan.” This 
statement not only supports our contention about the wars 
between the Arabs of Multan and the Gurjara-Pratlharas but 
also indicates that the Arabs had also by this time lost aH 
their early conquering vigour and enthusiasm, being reduced ’ 
more or less to a moribund condition. Istaklirl further telU 
us that “ the Malik is of a tribe of Quraish, and is not auhjigict 
to the ruler of Mansurah but reads the Khutba in the name of 
the Khalifa.” The chief, we are told, lived in a large canton- 
ment outside the city, and never entered Multan except on 
Fridays, when he went to the city on the back o| an elephant, 
in order to join in the prayers of that day. Ibn ^pauqal, who 

’ Coaipare al-Birrmrs account, KH, Tram, bj Saebu, Vol. f,.p, llfi, 

3 
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visited India about the same time, but finished his work in 
about 976 A. D. confirms most of the statements of Iftakhrl. 
He also notices the decadent condition of the Arab State of 
Multan which was only saved from destruction by the Indians 
by the latter’s fear of desecration of the idol of that city. But 
he adds the interesting information that the sums collected 
from the offerings of the pilgrims at the shrine were first taken 
by the Amir of Multan, who then distributed them amongst 
the servants of the temple. Multan, in his days was strongly 
fortified. Prices were low, but Mansurali Avas much more fertile 
and populous. His chronicle makes it clear that the chief of 
Multan still belonged to the same family w hich ruldd in the 
time of Mas'udl. He owed no alh^giance to the chief of 
Mansurah, but still read the Khutba in the name of the Khalifa. 

According to Mas’udI MansQrah was 75 Sindian parasangs 
(1 parasang=8 miles) from Multan. Towards the north it ex¬ 
tended as far as al-Rur which was included witlhn its boundary. 

‘ The estates and villages dependent on Mansurah,* says lie, 

* amounted to 300,000.* The whole country is well cultivated 
and covered with trees and fields. It is constantly at war 
with a nation called the Meds, who are a race of Sind, and also 
with other races on the frontiers of Sind.’ “ Its king w'as a 
Quraishite, descended from 9abbar ibn al-Aswad. He had 
eighty war-elephants every one of which was supported by five 
hundred infantry in battle, and ‘ opposed thousands of horses.’ 
The ‘Meds* with whom the king of Man^firah was at war appear 
to have been the same sea-robbers who infested the ports of 
Sind and Sur&s^ra in the 8th century and whose depredations 
were one of the immediate causes of the attack on Dshir by 
Mul^ammad ibn QEsim. We know from Bnladburi that soon 
after his conquest of Sind Muhammad was compelled to make 

' ThU figure is regarded by Elliot as ‘ ridiculuui exaggeration.'— SUwt, 1. p. 465. 

* Probably MasMdi ia mistaktn when he asserts that ‘ Mausura has its name rroin 
ManfOr ibn Jambur, governor of the 'Uinmayids,' I, p,‘24. See <infe, p. 11 and 

{o. no. 4 on the eatne. 
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peace with these sea-dogs.* It is interesting to note that they 
remained a source of trouble to the Arabs even in the 10th 
century. In Istakhrl’s time Mansurah was about * a mile long, 
and a mile broad, ’ and was * surrounded by a branch of the 
Mihrfin.* The inhabitants were Musalmans and the dress of the 
people was like the people of *IrSq, but the dress of their kings 
resembled that of the Indian kings in respect of hair and the 
tunic.’ * This last point is extremely interesting, showing the 
tendency of these Arab States to become Indian in character. 
Al-Bur, according to this traveller, approached Multan in size. 
It Was protected by two walls and was situated ‘ on the borders 
of Mansurah.’ In the time of Ibni Ip^auqal the limits of Man^drah, 
in the west appear to have touched the borders of Mukrftn, for 
he places the village of Rahuk (or Dahuk) a dependency of 
MansQrah, on the borders of that land.* Ibn Qauqal further 
noticed that the M&lik of the country still belonged to the 
Quraish tribe, claiming descent from Hubad ibn Aswad, doubt¬ 
less the same family which ruled in the time of Mas*udl. This 
prince still acknowledged the spiritual authority of the Caliph 
by reading the Khutba in his name. 

The Arab traveller also agrees witli his predecessor in the 
statement that the city of Mansurah was surrounded by a branch 
of the Indus so that it looked like an island. The inhabitants 
were Musalmans, and the current coin was stamped at Kanda¬ 
har, each piece being equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatar! 
coin was also current, each being in weight equal to a dirham and 
a third/ He confirms Istakhrl by his statement that * the 
dress of the sovereigns of the country resembled in the trousers 
and tunic that worn by the kings of Hind.’ But it is significant 
that in his time the Moslems in certain parts had already 

* KFB, II. p. 223. 

* Elliot. I, p. 27. 

” Ibid, pp. 38 sod 456. Ibn Hftuqal appeari to uw the word .4mtr tod Milik in tb« 
•■me ugniSottioD, fn. 1, on p. 445. 

* Ntlwt, I, p. 85. 
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begun to * wear tlie same dresses anfd let their beards grow in 
the same fashion as the infidels.* This was another step in the 
formation of an Indian Moslem community as distinct froin the 
conquerors from Arabia.^ 

Besides these, two principal states in the Indus Valley, 
there appears to have been other smaller principalities. On 
the west, Ibn JJauqal, tells us of the city of QafdAr (Kuzdar) 
* with dependent towns and villages,* The governor was 
Mu*ln ibn Ahmad, but the Khutba was read in the name of 
the Khalifa only, and his place of residence was at the city of 
KabjIkAnRn (Klzkttnan).^ Turan, not far from this State * 
** was under the authority of a native of Basra, named Abu’l- 
. Qass&m tax-gatherer# administrator, judge, and general, who 
Could not distinguish three and ten," Mukrftn also formed 
another prineipality under Isa ibn Ma'd&n, who established 
his resiitence in the city of Kiz (Lat. gC*", Long. C3°-^approxi- 
niately)/ 

The above is a bare outline of the political condition of Sind 
from the time when it became virtually free from effective 
control by the Caliphs to the advance of the conquering Turks 
from the Kortb. I have already noticed how the Arabs in 
Sind, by placing the Hindu temples in the same category ns 
the places of worship of the Jews, Christians and the Persians, 
helped to establish netv lines of Islamic policy.® I have also 
tried to indicate the tendency of the Arabs to adopt gradually 
Indian dress and customs, which, in course of time led to the 
formation of an Indian Moslem community as distinct from 
the early Arab conquerors. This tendency was no doubt has¬ 
tened by the fact that the early Arab settlers in Sind brought 
no Women with them. The result was, as Elliot has already 

* Slltol, T, p. 39. 

* Elliot, I, pp, 3S-39. Ki^k&u&n (aUo called Kikiii) ia mod. Kelat. See LEC, p. 333. 

* LEC, pp. 381<82 ; Elhot, I, p. 456. 

* Elliot, p,iM. 

* Caliphate, p. 363 ; PI, 1913, p. 272. 
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observed that there was * among the descendants of the Scindi- 
an colonists, less infusion of the real blood of Arabs than in 
any other province subjected to their dominion.’‘ Mas'Qdl 
noticed that the language of Sind was ‘ different from the rest 
of India but it was not Arabic, for Istakhrl tells us that the 
speech of the people of Multan and Mansurah was Persian and 
Sindl. As to the administration of the country, the rule of the 
Arabs appears to have been throughout more or less of a mili¬ 
tary character. The land was held by Arab garrisons support¬ 
ed by grants of land. They were probably mainly concentrated 
in the important cities and were possibly assisted by levies of 
Sindian troops, but details about this organisation are wanting.* 
The internal administration of the country was necessarily left 
largely in the hands of the Hindu landlords paying the land 
tax (Kharaj) and the capitation tax (Jizya).‘ It is difficult to 
estimate the annual revenue of the whole of Sind during this 
period, but in the days of the Caliphs Sind paid to the 
Imperial exchequer a sum of 11,500,000 dirhams and 150 
pounds of aloe wood.* There is evidence that commerce flour¬ 
ished. * Caravans were often passing and repassing between 
that country (Sind) and Khurasan, most commonly by the 
route of Kabul and Bamian.’• I have already referred to the 
statement of MuqaddasI about the city of al-Lahum, in 
Bfiraiftn, ‘as the trade port of Khurasan and the treasure- 
house of Sind.’ Mas'udI tells us that the caravans of KhurasSn 
used to assemble at Multan.* ‘ The Arab merchants at this 


' Elliot, I, pp. 463-64. 

* Elliot, I, pp, 461 and 440 ff. 

^ The Choch-ndma mentioDB the (>d/and tba 'Ushanox 'asharl aiuoogat other taxes 
paid by the Sindian caltivator— Elliot, I. p. 473. For the ratca of land tax and Jizya aee 
il>i‘l, pp. 474-77. Also Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, pp. 902-03. 

* Elliot, I, pp. 460 and 471. Elliot calculates the value of ‘one million of dirhams, at 
five pence halfpenny each,' aa ‘equivalent to about £23,000.’ 

» Elliot, I, p. 467. 

** Ibid, p. 21. 
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period formed the commercial communication between Sind 
and the neighbouring countries of India. They brought the 
produce of China and Ceylon to the seaports of Sind and 
from there conveyed them by way of Multan to Turkistan and 
Khurasan.’ ^ As to religion, it appears that the tenets of 
Islam continued to spread. From the very beginning the 
conquerors adopted a policy of toleration, dictated by political 
wisdom, and not only did they allow the existing temples to 
stand, but sometimes, as at Bahmanabad, Brahmans were 
permitted to rebuild demolished temples. Harsh measures 
against priests and temples of the Hindus were only taken, as 
in Daibul, in case of violent resistance to the armies of Islam. 
Towards the end of our period, we find the Arabs so far 
removed from their original iconoclastic outlook that they did 
not hesitate to thrive on the income of idols and utilise 
them for gaining political ends. The success of Islam in Sind 
was probably largely due to their policy of moderation.” But 
towards the middle of the 10th century Islam in Sind appears 
to have been influenced by a wave of Qarmatian heresy from 
Egypt and ‘Iraq. It was probably after the period A. H. 326 
to A. H. 375 (A. D. 938 to 985), during which they met with 
ignominious defeats in Egypt and ‘Iraq, that they sought new 
settlements in the East, and taking advantage of the petty 
local governments, soon spread over the whole of Sind.* In 
the beginning of the 11th century, Mahmud of Ghazni found 
both Multan and Mansurah in the occupation of this Isma‘IlI 
sect.* Al-BirunI tells us that when the Qarmatians occupied 
Multan, Jalam ibn Shaiban, the usurper broke the idol of 
Aditya to pieces and killed its priests. The temple which was 


> PI, 1918, p. 973 ; Vol. I. p. 907; Elliot, I, pp. 467-68. 

* 8«e MG, 1027, pp. 81-82, for tbe poMible effeeU of » poliej of plander ond opprettioo 
OD Hindniim. 

* Blliot, I, p. 469; MO, p. 93. 

* tbs ate Ewychpaedia of Itlam, Vol. II, pp. 767*779 and the 

bibliography od p. 779. 
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built of brick on an elevated place, was converted into a mosque 
and the old mosque was ordered to be shut ‘ * from hatred 
against anything that had been done under the dynasty of the 
Caliphs of the house of ‘Umayya. When afterwards the 
blessed prince Mahmud swept away their rule from those coun¬ 
tries, he made again the old mosque the place of the Friday 
worship.” * 

The Arab conquest of Sind has been described as ' a mere 
episode in the history of India which affected only a fringe of 
that vast country.’ * As a political force or from the point of 
view of Arab missionary enterprise the Arab conquest of 
Sind certainly played an inferior part. But trade was active 
during the period ; and with the interchange of commodities 
there appears to have been also an exchange of ideas. Arab 
Sind formed a link in a vast empire and the Arabs soon became 
the carriers of the seed of Indian culture and mediums of 
exdiange of eastern and western thoughts.** Astronomy in 
Arab civilization seems to have come chiefly from India. 
The study of Mathematics learned from Greece and India, 
was developed by Arab writers, who in their turn became the 
teachers of Europe in the 16th century. Al-Biruni tells us that 
the numeral signs which the Arabs used were ‘derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu signs.’ In this connection Amir 
Khusrau, the Persian poet (died 1325 A.D.) in one of his 
mathnavls entitled the Nuh sipihr (nine skies) gives us some 
interesting information. According to him the word Hindsa 
means the mathematical system of the Indian pro¬ 
fessor isa. He tells us that the Arab astronomer Abu Ma^shar 

‘ KH, TruB.'b 7 SmLbu, pp. 

* CHI, Voi. ni. p. 10. 

* Sm Hortao, Indisehe StrSmungen m dtr lilamitchen Htidelberg (I927>2S); 

Uoidziher, A Buddhismus hatdta az lazlamra, 1903. reviewed in JRAS, 1004. pp. 
12S-41; Encyclopatiia BriUnniea, \cl.ll, p. 276; Vol. XXVI, p. 81; EneyclopMtdia of 
lotam, 761. II, p. 257 : NioboleoD, Tht Mytltci of Istam, 1914. pp. 16 If. 46, 61, tod 149; 
LiUrtry Bioloryof the Arabi, bj the Mice, 1907, pp. 4, 841. 861, 389, end 390, ; KH, 
True, by Saebau, Vol. I. pp. 124eDd 150. 
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went to Benares and studied this system for ten years, and we 
are informed that whatever he has written is derived from 
the Hindus. This Abu Ma'shar is probably to be identified 
with Abu Ma'shar of Balkh, who died in 885 A.D.* In the 
field of medicine, folklore, and religion also the contact was 
not less fruitful. Al-Birunl has already noticed the Arab 
translation of the work of Caraka and the stories of the JPa^ca- 
tahtrat known in his time as the book of Kalila and Dimna. 
In religion, in the opinion of competent authorities,,the monas¬ 
tic strain and other features in ^uhsrn such as the use of the 
rosaries, the doctrine of fana (Nirvana ?), and the system of 
* stations * (maqdmat) on the road thereto were borrowed from 
Buddhism and other schools of Indian thought. Writing on 
9ilfism Prof. Nicholson observes : “ It looks as though the 

legend of Ibrahim ibn Adham, a prince of Balkh, who one 
day suddenly cast off his royal robes and became a wandering 
9ufl, were based on the story of Buddha.*' 

The next period -in the history of Sind, which roughly 
extends from the first quarter of the 11th century down to the 
16th century, is the history of the gradual encroachment of the 
Turks from the North. Though the interna] administration 
of the country probably did not materially differ, being left 
as heretofore in the hands of petty local Hindu chiefs, the 
Arab was gradually replaced by the Turk as the dominating 
power in the Lower Indus Valley. But the details of the 
history of this period are as obscure as the previous period. 
We have already referred to the incidents that led to, the 

‘ Sm the 3rd Sipihr, Fol. 47 seq., India Offioe M'S. No. 1187. The word kindsa 
meaning arithmetic, a cypher, etc., muat be distingtUBbed from the Arabic and Pereian 

handiua (amnJJlA) meaning geometry. See PerttanSnglith DietiotMrg by StMDgaae; 
Persian Dictionary Burhan and Lane'e Arabic-Snglish Lexicon, Pari Vllt. I am 

indebted for this reference to Dr. Mir^a of Lnekoow University. Pot the date Abd 
Ma'shar, see Nicholson, Literary History of the Arabe, p. 361. Sea aleo on this aabjact, 
Cajoris, Hittory of Mathematics, 1919, p, 1C2; al-SlrdDl's ittkdr af-fiofige, Tram, by 
Baeliau, p. 64 i The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalom, Vol. XVm, 1988, 
pp. 856.67: XIX. 1928, pp. 29-40, 
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practical liberation of Sind from the. control of the Caliphs.* 
The accession of Sabuk-tigln to the throne of Ghazni in 977 
A.D. led to the foundation of a powerful Turkish kingdom on 
the Indian frontier which approximately synchronised with the 
decline of the Sam&nids of Transoxania. The conquests of 
Sabuk-tigln and those of his son Mahmud soon brought the 
principalities in Sind within the radius of their campaigns. 
Qusdar (al-Quzdar) is mentioned amongst the earliest conquests 
of Sabuk-tigln.® The conflicts with the 3ahis of Afghanistan 
and Western Punjab and the conquest of Bhera (Bahfttih ; 
c. 395 =5A.D, 1004) which was situated on the left bank of 
the Jhelum under the Salt Range, brought the Yamlnl dynasty 
to the borders of Multan. The northern boundaries of Multan 
in those days appears to have touched the Salt Range, for 
both ‘Utbi and NigSm ud-Dln tell us that Mahmud had to 
march through the territory of Multan to reach this place.® 
The chief of Multan was far-sighted enough to see the danger 
to his principality from this Turkish dynasty. According to 
Firishta when Alp-tigin (c. 963 A.D.) was still the ruler of 
Ghazni, Saikh ^amid Lodi, the chief of Multan co-operated 
with the 3dhi prince JayapSla and the Bhattia Raja* (Bijay 
Ray of Bhera) to oppose his general Sabuk-tigln in LarnghSm.® 
But in the reign of Sabuk-tigin he is reported to have ‘ united 
himself with that prince,’ and Sabuk-tigin, we are told, 'from 
motives of policy avoided the districts of Shaikh 9amld by every 
means in his power.’ ® The statement of Firishta, that he owed 


' Bee ant*, pp. 12-13. 

* LEC, p. 331, ie not quite right when it refers this conquest to his son 
Mabmad; see KY, pp. 33-33. 

* Ibid, p. 822; TA, p. 5; BlUol, 11, pp. 218 and 439-40 ; TF, Trans, 
by Briggs, Vol. I, p. 38. 

* Briggs writes the name as 'Beejy Bay,' but the original lithographed edition 

has wbicb can bo read as Bijay Bao (Vijaya Raya7< 

* TF, Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, p. 9. Firishta seema to hint that Shaikh Hamid 
U>di was established in Multan by Jayap^ia and Biji (Bijay?) Rai of Bhera. 

'* Ibid. 

4. 
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allegiance to Sabuk-tigfn, is more than doubtful. Elliot has 
already pointed out that the word “tribute” used by Briggs in 
his translation is not ‘ authorised.’ * What appears to be more 
likely .was that Sabuk-tigin by a shrewd diplomatic move dis¬ 
solved the combination of the three powers which blocked his 
progress in the Indus Valley. Jayapala being thus isolated was 
easily defeated. But the ruler of Multan soon found out his 
mistake, and again formed an alliance with the iSahis to stop 
the progress of Mabmtid.^ But it was too late. Abu*l-Fatb 
Dft’ud, the son of Nasr, succeeded his grandfather Shaikh flfamld 
Lodi on the throne of Multan. ‘Utbl paints this prince as 
‘one of malignant craftiness, deceitful treachery, dubious fidelity 
and detestable inclinations.’ According to this authority, ‘he 
set up a claim over the people of the Khutbah (i.e., the chief 
sovereignty) of Multan, to deal with them according to his 
will and pleasure, and cast the people into the lubricity of his 
error, and the ruin of his folly. They signified the case to the 
Sultan, whose reverence for Islam and jealousy for the faith 
stirred up and excited him, to a sufificient examination of this 
crime.’ ’ According to NigSm ud-Din Da’Qd belonged to a sect 
of the Malahida. Hence the SultSn was incited by his zeal for 
religion to punish him.* According to Firishta, the cause of 
the attack was the abandonment by Dft'ud of the ‘ tenets of the 
faithful,’ and the shaking off of his allegiance to the Yamlnl 
dynasty.® The true cause however was Mahmud’s ambition, 
and everything else came as welcome pretexts. As I have said 


' Elliot, II, p. 442; 7F, Briggs’ Trans. Vol. I, p. 40. 

* KY, p. 327 ; T4, p. 6 ; TP, p. 41 ; Firisbta calls Shaikh Hamid an ‘Afghan’ and 
the first ruler of Multan,” see TP, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, pp. 9 and 40. 

* Ibid, pp. 826-27. 

* Td, p. 6. Malahida is a generic term which, though it might ioelude 
Qarmltians, was more generally, at a subsequent period, used to designate the 
lam&'ilians. See Elliot, II, pp. 441-42. From al-BirBnl it is clear that the 
Qaratitiana were in possession of Multan; see Saofaau’s Trans., I, pp. 116.17. 

* TP, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, pp. 40*41. 
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Dft’ud tried to stem the advancing tide by renewing his 
alliance with the 3dhis. Anandapala* who was appealed to 
by D&'ud| * detached the greater part of his army to oppose 
Mahmud at Peshawar,’ but was defeated and fled to Kashmir, 
and Multan was besieged by Mahmud. ^ After a siege of 
seven days, DS’ud agreed to pay a tribute of 20,000 dirhams, 
'engaged to follow the true religion and foreswore his errors' “ 
A.H. 396=1005 A.D.). This was the beginning of the end. 
In 401 A.H. (A.D. 1010) soon after the capture of Ghur, 
Mahmud againi attacked Multan. According to Firishta, the cause 
of this invasion was the rebellion! of Da’ud.® Multan was con¬ 
quered, and annexed and Mahmud 'put most of the schismatics 
and heretics who were there to the sword ; he cut off the hands 
of some, and ordered others to be imprisoned in a fort where they 
died.’ Da'ud was taken to Ghazni and died as prisoner in the 
fort of Ghurak.^ Soon after this the Sultan attacked Qusdftr 
which was, as we have seen, one of the earliest conquests of 
Sabuk-tigln. The prince of that place, who appears to have 
ceased to pay tribute was surprised, and compelled to pay ‘ five 
hundred packets of a thousand dirhams which was due.’ Mahmud 
also seized fifteen yoke of elephants, which that prince had 
stored up for times and seasons of war and compelled him 
to 'pay dutiful submission and obedience.’* According to 
some historians, Mahmud while returning from his expedition 
against Somnath (A. H. 416 = 1025 A.D.) followed a route 
through lower Sind in order to avoid the combined resistance 
of the Hindu chiefs who were blocking his retreat through 


* T4, p. 6; TF, Brigga' Trsna., Vol. I, pp. 40-41; KY, pp. 326-29. 

’ According to 'Ctbl the amount of the tribute was ‘ twenty thousand loads of a 
thousam! direms,' p. 32f. T/1, p. 6; Firishta, Briggs' Trans., Vol. 1- pp. 40-41; see Elliot, 
II, pp. 2(3-49 and 442. According to aU'Utbi. Dt'ud fled from the city and sent his 
wealth to Sarandip, a'.d MabmQd exacted the tribute from the citizens. 

* TF, Briggj* Trans., N'ol. I. p. 50. 

* TA, p. 7 

* KY. pp. 375-77. 
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Bajputana.* Ibn Athir tells us that during the course of this 
march he proceeded * against Man^urah, the ruler of which was 
an apostate Muhammadan. When the news of Maj^mtid’s 
approach reached this chief, he ded into the date-palm forests. 
Mahmud proceeded against him, and surrounding him and his 
adherents, many of them were slain, many drowned, and but 
a few escaped.’ ^ As this author calls the last prince of 
Mansurah an apostate Muhammadan and as he expressly 
states that Mabmild then placed a Muhammadan prince on 
his throne, we can safely conclude that the previous ruler 
was regarded as a heretic, and possibly belonged to the 
Qarmatian sect. Elliot has suggested that this heretical family 
had usurped the government from the HabbSrI dynasty who 
were ruling at Mansurah in the 10th century." If Firishta is to 
be believed, the ruling dynasty of Multan, which was destroyed 
by Mahmud, was an Afghan family. As he calls Shaikh 
Qamid Lodi 'the first ruler of Multan’ and as he is described 
as a contemporary of Alp-tigin {c. 963 A.D.), he must be placed 
sometime after the middle of the 10th century.* It appears 
likely however that 5amld Lodi was preceded by Jalam Ibn 
Shaibfin, who is mentioned by al-BirunI as the Qarmfttian 
usurper of Multan." If that was so it was Jalam who put an 
end to the rule of the Quraishite ‘ children of a Usamah ’ who 
were ruling in Multan in the period A.H. 332 to 340 (A.D. 
943-61). 


‘ TF, Trans., Vol. I. p. 79;TA,pp. 16.16; Nij^m nd'Din does not refer 

to the conquest of Man^Oirah. 

* Extracts from Femil ut-Taiodrt/rh, Trans, by II, p, 249. According to tba 
KSmil Ma^mad reached Ghazni ‘ on the 10th Safer 417 H. A>r Ma^mBd'a return from 
Somnkth oia Mansurah, see also TN, Vol. I, p. 82. 

* Elliot, I, 459; see supra, p. 18 ff, ; but there is a possibility that this prince was a 
Sumra; see Elliot, I, pp. 491-93. 

* TP, Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, p. 40; Ibn Hauqri (c. 976) atutea that the reigning 
prince of Molten were * the sons of Bamih ’ but it )s likely that bs took tbii portion of 
hia aocount from latakhrf (c. 951 A.D.); see Elliot, I, p. 2C. 

* KH, Trans, by Baebau. Vol. I, p. 116. 
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After the conquest of Sind by the Yamlnl dynasty, its history 
becomes divided into two sections. The history of the northern 
half, from Multan down to approximately latitude 28®, becomes 
now finally connected Avith the history of the great Turkish 
dynasties of northern India. It remained under the Ghaznavids 
till 1176 A.D., when Mu'izz ud-Din Muhammad ibn Sfim 
conquered Multan and Uch, and appointed Nftsir ud-Din QabR- 
cha his governor over the conquered territory. After the death 
of Mu'izz ud-Dln, Na^ir ud-Din acknowledged the supremacy 
of Qutb ud-Din Aibak, but on the latter’s death he assorted his 
independence. In the year 1228 A.D. however, Iltutmish 
defeated ’him and he was drowned in the Indus near Bhakkar.* 
The history of Lower Sind is somewhat more complicated. 
From the accounts of Nijam ud-Din and others it appears that 
Mabmud of Ghazni’s conquest of Mansurah was not so thorough 
as in the case of Multan. An army laden with spoils and 
suffering from the extreme privations of a desert journey was 
apparently in no fit condition for any protracted campaign. So 
it does not appear to be probable that Mahmud could take steps 
for the systematic conquest of the land. Nominally, it continued 
to be regarded as included within the empire of the Yamlnis, and 
later on appears to have been included within the dominions of 
the princes of Ghur,® and the Sultans of Delhi ; but there are 
indications to show that not long after the death of MabmQd of 
Ghazni Lower Sind became practically independent under a 
local dynasty of Bajput origin. These Avere the Suraras. 

The origin and history of the Sumras are also shrouded in 
considerable difficulties. Ta'rikh-i-Mii*siimt (c. 1600 A.D.), 
our earliest authority on the dynasty, says that after the death 
of Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to his offspring, and the 


* For (be •ubsequenl hittor; o( Upper Sind see CHI, Vol. Ill, pp. 50 ff,; elw 
500 ff. 

* Mtt'izz ud'Dio GbOrf to here conquered Oaibul and the whole of the territorj 

IjingoQthe ace coiat in A.H. 578 (A.D. 1162). TN, Vol. T, pp. 452-58. But the Judd 
u( the Qhdri on the province waa nominal- See ibid, p. 614, fn. 6. 
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government of Sind devolved upon, *Abd ur-Bashid Sultnn 
Mas'ud (c. 1052 A.D.). This prince gave himself up to the 
pursuit of pleasure and heeded not the duties of government ; so 
the people on the distant borders began to reject his authority 
and threw off the yoke of obedience. At that time the men 
of Sumra assembled in the vicinity of Thari (the * little desert ’ 
separating Sind from Kachh) and raised a man named Sumra 
to the throne. He had passed a long time as the head of the 
tribe of Sumra and he cleared the country of disaffection ” ’ 
Mir Ma'sumI then gives an account of this dynasty from local 
tradition, and admits that he never met with any written 
account of this dynasty. He concludes with the statement: 
“ I have composed this summary. If any one is better 
acquainted with the subject, he should make additions to 
this.”* The A*m-i-Akban simply states that the Sffmra 
(Bajput) line of 36 princes reigned for 500 years.® Pirishta 
(<?. 1611 A.D.) tells us that the AnsSrl tribe was succeeded in 
the government of Sind by the Sumra Zamindars, who reigned 
for COO years ; but he frankly admits : ‘ neither the names nor 
the history of these princes are, I believe, at present extant, 
since I have failed in my endeavour to procure them.’ * The 
Ta*rikh-i-Tohin (c. 1621 A.D.) says that ‘ from the year of 
the Hijra 700 (1300 A.D.), until 843 (A.D. 1439), that is to 
say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of SQmra were 
the rulers of Sind.’ ® The Beq-Lar-ndma (c. 1625 A.D.) 
simply states that the Suraras succeeded the men of the Tamin 
tribe, and occupied the seat of government in Sind for 505 


‘ Bxtraot Trus. in Elhot, I, pp. 215*16; on p. 484. Elliot givei the date as 448 A.H 
-1061 A.D. 

* Elliot, X, p. 236. 

* Tram, bj Bioebmann and Jarrett, Vol. II (1891), pp. 341 and 346. 

* Tram, by Briggs, Vol. IV, p. 411. 

* Bxtraot tram, in Elltot, I, p. 256. The author remarks in another pasaage that 
" they belonged to the Hindo faith, yet that they ate the fleah of the bnffaloee, althongh 
the mtiog the fiaeh of cow ia held in abhorrence, according to that religion." Elliot, I, p. 
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years.* Muhammad Yusuf in his Muntakhab ut~Tawankh agrees 
with Mir Ma'sQm in his account of the Sumras, but lie supplies 
us in addition with a list of these princes with their reign- 
periods.* This list is also found in the latest Sindian chronicle 
Tu^fat ul-Kirdm (c. 1707-68 A. 1).) which however adds that 
the ‘ Sumra tribe sprang from the Arabs of Samira, who 
arrived in Sind in the fourth century of the Hijra.’ * 

I’lie extracts quoted above give us some idea of our difficul¬ 
ties. But we can at once reject the suggestion that the Sumras 
were Arabs. ‘ This fictitious genealogy was assumed by them 
when the majority of the tribe were converted to Islam, and as 
the name* Samara offered a sufficiently specious resemblance 
that town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, 
though it was not built till after the supposed period of tlieir 
emigration.’ * Both Elphinslone and Elliot regard them as 
Rajput in origin.According to the latter the SQmras of the 
desert are one of the sub-divisions of the Parmara Rajputs, and 
frequently combining with their brethren the ‘Umars, gave 
name to a large tract of country, which is even still recognised 
as Umra-Sumra, and within which Alor is situated.” Tod in 
his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan remarks : “ Umars 

and Sumras are from the Pramar or Puar race, and are now 
chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found in Jaisalmir and in the thol called after them.” ® These, 
statements are supported by Mir Tahir, who in the 17th century 

■ Blhnt, T, pp 291 and 4S4. 

Ibid, p. 485; the dale of tlie acc^asioo of Sumra is placed by this authority io A.H. 
445 in the reign of ‘Abd ar-Rashld. 

’ Extract Trans, in EUtol, I, pp. 343-45. The author 'All Shir Qini*. observes in an 
earlier passage ‘ tiiat historians, observing tlieir first appearance after AM-Tamlo, the 
last governor of the 'Abbisids, d-ito the rule of the tribe from that time.' Elliot, on 
p. 485, wrongly puts the tradition of the arriv.ii of the Samara tribe in Sind in the 2od 
century A. H. 

‘ Elliot, I, p. 489. 

* Ibid, pp. 488-89. 

* A/i. Vol. Ill, pp. 1281, 1283 and 1200 
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was familiar with the tradition that the Sflmras were Hindus.^ 
As to the probable period of their rise we have to depend upon 
Mir Ma‘§uml and Muhammad Yusuf. It is quite likely, as I 
have already suggested, that Southern Sind was never thorough¬ 
ly conquered by the house of Ghazni, and with the first sign of 
decay in that dynasty, the SQmras, a local tribe living in the 
vicinity of Thari, established their supremacy in this region. 
According to the 2'a'rlkh-i~Tdhin their territory included Alor 
in the north and their capital was Muhammad-Tur, in the 
Pargana of Dirak identified by Elliot with ShSkapur, a popu¬ 
lous village about 10 miles south of Mlrpur on the borders of 
Tharr.’® Another capital of the Sflmras is said to 4iave been 
Vijeh-kot,'* five miles to the east of the Puran river, above the 
Allah-band. But in the Ta^rikh-i-Ma^smnl, Thatta is often 
mentioned as the residence of some of the kings of this 
dynasty.* According to all the Sind chronicles, the Surara 
chief who founded the dynasty strengthened his position by 
marrying the daughter of a powerful local Zamindar named Sa‘d. 
Her son Bhungar appears to have been an active ruler, and 
died in A. H. 461 (1068 A. D.) after a reign of 15 years. His 
son Dudfl extended his authority to Nasrpur, but died in the 
prime of his manhood in A. H. 485 (1092 A. D.) after a reign 
of 24 years. His son Singhar was a minor when his father 
died ; but he gr§w up to be a vigorous ruler ‘ and directed his 
efforts against the country of Kachh, and extended his sway as 
far as M&nik Bai.’® He died without leaving any son after 
reigning 15 years. The government was for some time carried 
on by his wife Hamun, but after a period of internal strife, 


' Elliot, I, p. 250: see also pp. 489, 490-91. Regarding their title of HamTr in later 
Sindian tradition, see ibid, p. 489; on their heterodoxy see ante, p. 30, fn. 5. 

* Elliot, I, pp. 25G and 403-04. The Muhatampnr of the Beg-LSr-Ndma is the namt 
of the same city. 

' Also called Wageh-Kot or Vigo-gad ; see Blliot, I, p. 403 

* Ibid, pp. 218-230. 

* See Elliot's note, ibid, on p. 216, fo. 3, The place appears to be anidentified. 
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Pitthu, a descendant of Duda, established himself in the sove¬ 
reignty. He was succeeded by Khaira, a man of unknown 
origin, and then came who reigned for 33 years. 

* During liis government the ryots and all the other people of 
Sind were relieved from thieves and disturbers of the peace; 
all were happy and contented.’ The Baluchis, Sodhas and 
Jarejas under their leaders Mihran, Ran Mai and Ram RS.i paid 
him homage, and we are told that ‘ in all the country under him 

from Nasrpur.no one during his reign disobeyed his oi*ders.’ 

It is during this reign that we hear for the first time about the 
‘ thieves of the tribe of Samnia,’ who were adequately punished 
for having Vobbed the Baluchis. He lived 'a long while at 
Thatta ’ where he died. He appears to have been succeeded by 
‘Umar, son of Pitthu, who reigned for 40 years. After his 
death the people raised his son Duda II, to the vacant throne. 
During this reign the Sammas of Cutch threatened to invade 
Thatta, but were compelled to subinii,. The Sodhas also rebelled 
under Ran Mai, but their chief was killed and they were defeated 
in an engagement with great slaughter. Ran Mai’s son SShiba 
‘ obtained forgiveness ' of his faults, on the payment of 20,000 
as nazmnd. He died in Thatta after a reign of 14 years. 
There are some discrepancies in our authorities about the list of 
rulers here. According to Mir Ma'sunil he was succeeded by his 
son ‘Umar, who “ took to drinking wimi and paying no atten¬ 
tion to the country,” as a result of which the Sammas, the 
Sodhas, the Jats and the Baluchis left off obeying his orders and 
became rebellious. But with the assistance of Mulla ^amid he 
defeated tlx* Sammas and succeeded in suppressing the rebellions. 
He then Aveiit to Thari, where he died. He was succeeded by 
his nephew' Chanar (Chanlsar), who was soon ousted by ‘Umar’s 
sou Duda III, with the assistance of SuHan Maudud, Shah 
of Ghazni.* But Muhammad Yufuf, followed by ‘All Shir 

* Also esllsd Ha.flf; see ibid, pp. 216 snd 485. 

^ I esnaot identify this prince. This MandSd cannot belong to the 7ain!nl dynasty 
for the prince of that name died in A. H. 441 ( A. D. 1040); Bee TA, p. 29. 
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Qftni', places Pahtu (33 years), Genhra (16 years), Muhammad 
Tur (15 years), Genhra II (several years) Iretvveen DudS. II and 
Duda III. According to Mir Ma'sum Duda III was succjeeded 
by *a person named Armll.’ He proved to be a ‘tyrant and an 
oppressor’ and was killed by Unar of the Samma tribe, who 
had settled in Sind from Cutcli. But according to two other 
authorities Duda III was succeeded by Tai (24 years), 
Clianlsar (IS years), Bhn igar II (15 years), 5afif II (18years), 
Duda IV (25 years), ‘Umar Sumra (35 years), Bhungar III 
(10 years). Then the government fell to Hamir, who was 
deposed by the tribe of Samma, ‘on account of his tyranny.’ 
According to the Tuhfat uUKirdm, ‘Umar Sumra gaVte his name 
to the fort of ‘Umarkot.‘ 

As to the extent of the period over which they ruled our 
authorities differ. The Ta*rlkh-i-Tdhin gives them only 143 
years, from 700 to H43 A. H. but Abu’l-Fa?!, Firishta, and 
Shah Qasim Khan (author of Beg-ldr-ndma) give them a period 
of 500 or 505 years. ‘Ali Shir Q5ni‘, though he estimates the 
‘term t)f their authority ’ at 550 years, yet places the accession 
of Sumra, the founder of the dynasty, in about 720 A.H. 
(1320 A.D.), shortly after the accession of Ghiyath ud-Din 
Tughluq Shah. According to this source the last prince of 
the dynasty was Armil, who was slain by the Sammas in A.H. 
752 (1351 A.D.) But he admits that the history of the family 
is very discordantly narrated, and repeats the statements of 
Muhammad Yusuf, which place the date of the first Sumra 
prince ini 445 A.H. (1053 A.D.). Elliot has shown that the 
dynasty certainly came to an end in c. A.H. 764 because in 
about that year SultSn Firuz Tughluq invaded Sind and was 
opposed by a prince whose title was Jam,® a title borne by 
Sammas only. Ten years previous to this the chief of Thatta 
who opposed Muhammad Tughluq is described by Barani as 


> Elliot, Vol. I. p. 346. 

» Extracto from TFSS, Trans, in Blliot, Vol. Ill, p. 3M, 
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belonging to the Sumra tribe The fstatcmeiit of 

this contemporary historian is supported by Firishta, who also 
describes the opponent of tliis Tughluq emperor as a Sumra 
(yy*) prince.® But the question is complicated by the 
mention of the Jam as the opponent of Muhammad Tughluq in 
another passage of Baranl.® The Tarihh~i~M(t‘mml represents 
this ruler as belonging to the Samma tribe.^ As all the autho¬ 
rities are agreed that the opponent of Sultan Piriiz was a JSm, 
the confusion might have been caused by the existence of 
remnants of the Bumras, who though ousted probably still 
lingered for some years near about Thatta. 13iis appears to be 
supported by the statement of the Tuhfat ul-Kirdm, which 
represents the opponents of Firuz as ‘Sumra, Jareja, and 
Samma’ tribes though it mentions the Jam as the ruler of Sind.® 
Anyhow it is certain that the dynasty disappeared during the 
period c. 752 A H. (1351-52 A.D.) to c. 7b4 A.H. (13(a-()2 
A.D.).® If we count back 500 years from this period, it takes 
us to the middle of the 0th century A.D. Though the round 
figure is rather suspicious, yet in view of the number of autho¬ 
rities who assign this period to the Sumras, we may conclude 
that there is some element of fact in the tradition. It is 
possible that the beginning of the rise of the dynasty is to be 
traced to the period of confusion in Sind which follow'ed the 
rise of the SatfSrids in the middle of the 0th century (257 
A.H. =870-71 A.D.). There is some likelihood that the prince 
who was ousted by Mahmud of Ghazni may possibly have been 
a Sumra prince. In the sacred books of the Druses we find an 

* See TF5B, Bibliotheca Indica Beriea, Calcutta, 1802, p. 524; also extracts from 
the same Traoa. io Elliot, III, pp. 204.65. 

* Nawal Ktahor Ed., LucIcdow, 1861, p. 143; also Briggs' Trans., Vol. 1, p 442. 

* Ellfot, III, p. 263 : " Taght ..the rebel-..fled to Thatta, where he found refuge 
with the Jfim.” 

* Ellidt, Vol. I, pp. 225 fl. 

» E{Ii>4, I, p. 243.' 

” enf, bowevec* from a cousideratioo of all the circumstances' conclude! that the 
Ijraastj came to an end in about 1330. tbid, p. 500. 
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epistle addressed in the year 433 A.H. (1032 A.D.) to the * Uni¬ 
tarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and to Shaikh ibn 
Sumar Rajri Bal in particular.* * The Sumras probably conti¬ 
nued to acknowledge the suzerainty of Mahmud and his son 
Ma'sud, but became virtually free from all control in the reign 
of ‘Abd ur-RashId (c. 1052 A.D.). After a period of virtual 
independence they had })robably again to bow before Mu'izz 
ud-Um Mubammad Sam when he conquered Multan and 
llchch ill 570 A.H. (A.D. 1175) and undertook his disastrous 
march against Anhilwftra in A.H. 574 (A.D.1178). The 
Tff’baqU-i-Nasirl informs us that Mu'izz ud-Dln Ghuri con¬ 
quered Daibul and the coast regions in its neighbourhood in 
A.H. 578 (A.D. 1182). Nasir ud-Din QabScha, who was 
appointed governor of Upper Sind in 1205 A.D., possibly also 
held some sort of a loose hegemony over them. After his defeat 
and death in A.D. 1228, Malik Sinan ud-Din Chatisar, the 
then Sumra prince, submitted to Junaydl, the general of Tltut- 
mish, and became a vassal of the Delhi Sultan.* Chatisar is 
probably to be identified with Chanar or Chanisar of the Sindian 
chronicle. According to flfasan NissamI ‘ coinage was struck, 
and the prayers read in the name of Shams ud-Din as far as 
Qusdar and Makran.’ After this, their power appears to have 
declined, till they were supplanted by the Samraas. From the 
name of the contemporary of Iltutmish it is clear that the reign¬ 
ing family of the Sumras had already accepted Islam. Elliot 
lias shown some grounds for believing that they were probably 
tainted with Qarmatian heresy as early as the ilth century 
A.D.* The period when the princes accepted Islam is 

' Flltot, Vot. 1, pp. 491 and 403. 

* T.4, p. 86; CHI, Vol. Ill, p. 300; TN, Vol. I, pp. 452-53. 

■ Extracts from T4/uf.ilfa’dUur, Trans. II, p. 212; TN, Vol. I, pp. 614-15. 

Chanisar ^ readily be mistaken for Chatisar ( ), there being 

only the difference of the additional dot of O . Bee Baverty's note. No. 6, on p. 614. 
Chanar or Chanisar is the 14th in Muntakhab.ul-TwSrikh and Te^/atnl Kiritn list, see 
Elliot, I, pp. 485 and 344. Raverty makes him the lltb on the list. 

« Bee Elliot, Vol. I, p. 491. 
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UDcertaiD, but Tod had noticed that with a fe^v exceptions, the 
whole tribe had entered into *the rank of the laitliful.’ ’ As to 
the position occupied by the SQmras, A\ e should remember that 
though their authority spread over the whole of the territory 
now known as Sind, yet there is evidence to show that there 
were other tribal principalities in this region. With the decline 
of their power these tribes soon transferred their allegiance to the 
Muhammadan governors of Multan. The Chach-ndma gives 
us the following list of * seven Ranas of Sind tributary to 
Multan in the days of Nasir-ud-Dln Qabacha’ •; (1) Rana 
Buhnar Sa*ta Bathor, of Dabra, in the distiict ol Duibela; 

(2) Rana Sanir, son of Dhamaj, of the tribe of Kureja 
Samma, residing in Tung, lying in the district of Rupah ; 

(3) Jaisar, son of Jajji Machhi SolankT, of Maniktara ; (t) 
Wakla, son of Pannun Channun, who was established in the 
valley of Siwi; (5) Channun, son of Dita, of the tribe of 
Channa, resident of Bhag-nai ; (0) Jlya, son of Wariah, of 
Jham, or Hemakot; (7) Jasodhan Akra, of Miniiagar district of 
Bambarwa. 

We have seen that the dominating jiower in Lower 
Sind, the Sumras were displaced by the Sanimas in the middle 
of the 14th century. It is possible that they established 
their power by taking advantage of tJie confusion which pre¬ 
vailed all over India during the later years of the reign of 
Muhammad Tughliiq. But the history of the Sanimas is as 
obscure as that of tlie Sumras. Mir Ma'sumI, our chief 
authority on their hbtory, fiankly states that he met with no 
wTitten account of the tribe and had composed his ‘summary’ 
entirely from local hearsay. He records the tradition that 
the tribe was formerly settled in Cutch, whence a portion 
of it migrated and settled in Sind and formed alliances with 

* AR, Vol. in, p. 1399. See sUo Ta'r'iUt’i.Tahirl, Elliot, I, p. 270. 

* Extract Trans, la Elliot, I, p. 3t0; note that the contemporary of Shams ad.Dln 
Iltutmiah is called irdfl of Diwal, indicating perhaps the decadent state of his power, 
wbkh possibly included only the coast districts at that time. 
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the people of the country.^ Mir Tahir tells us that ^tho 
labouring classes and land-holders of the Sammas’ held the 
Hindu faith, but their heterodoxy is proved by the fact that 
they * never drank wine without partaking of a young 
buffalo-calf.’ ^ He also states that the Sammas were oppress¬ 
ed by the SQmras and compelled to take shelter in Cutch, 
which they captured from the Chawaras.® After the defeat 
and disposal of the Sumras by Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din of Delhi, 
the Sammas again gradually spread ever Sind.* *Ali Shir 
Qanl‘ observes, that the Sammas were the owners of land 
throughout Sind, as far as Gujarat, including also the 
greater part of Eajputana, and they formed the^ majority of 
the population of Sind. He. refers to the following tradition, 
concerning the origin of the Sammas. “ Sam was the son of 
*Umar, son of Hisliam, son of Abu Laliib ; according to others 
he was the son of ‘Umar, son of ’Akerma, son of Abu Jahl. 
The title of JSm renders it probable that he was descended 
from Jams hid.” “ 1\)d has described the Sammas as a great 

branch of the Yadu race, who weic descended from Samba, the 
son of Krsna. '.Plie sons of Samba, in his opinion, made his 
name the patronymic in Scistan and the Lower Indus Valley, and 
opposed Alexander in the 4tli century B.C. under their chief 
Sambos. Commenting t)n their alleged origin from Jamshid he 
says, that the Sammas in Sind, after accepting Islam, were 
eager to adopt a pedigree which might give them importance in 
the eyes of their compierors. “Sam was therefore transformed 
to Jam, and the Persian king, Jamshid, was adopted as the 
patriarch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate Samba.”* 
That the Sammas were settled in Sind is attested by the 

' J'Hliot, I, pp. ‘223 tiiid '330. 

^ fhid, p. '200; fur a Hiroilar custom of tbe Sutnnis sec above p. 30, fn. 5. 

* T’robably tlic same a? the CavaifSs, Caootaka or Capotkata of Gujarat History. 
See inirti, my di.ipter ou the Caulukyas of Anahilapa^na. 

* Ibid, pp. ‘207-72. » Ibid, pp. 337 aad 339. 

" I A. V'ul. 11, pp. fii. 3. Elliot agrees with this view. See Elliot, I, pp. 490-97; 
but be doubts the otyuiology of the derivation of Jam from Aamma, see ibid, p. 495. 
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Chach-namay which tells us that they came out with t^■umpet^ and 
shawms to proffer their allegiance to Muhammad Qasim, when 
the latter w^as on the banks of the Lower Indus valley/ Elliot 
considers “ Samba, the governor of Debal, on tlie part of Chach” 
to be a representative of the tribe at an earlier period. ' They 
were either Buddhists or Hindus and were received into favour ’ 
by the early Arab conquerors in consideration of their prompt 
and early submission.^ Whatever may be the real origin of the 
Sammas, it is clear from the above discussion that they formed 
one of the indigenous tribes who were settled in the Lower Indus 
valley, Western Kajputana and Cutch, long before the advent of 
Islam. The connection of Jam, the title of their rulers with 
Jamshid is certainly fictitious. The title is even now found in 
Rajput ruling houses in Kathiawar peninsula.® The State of 
Navanagar whose Rajput chief bears this title, is not far re¬ 
moved from Cutch, a place closely connected with the Sammas. 
The Jareja tribe, to which its chief and the Rao of Cutch still 
belong, is regarded by competent authorities as a branch of the 
Sammas.* According to Elliot they became ‘ proselytes to Islam 
some time after 793 A.H. (1391 A.D.),’ But this must have 
happened sometime earlier, for Shams-i-Siraj, while describing 
the campaign of Firuz Tughluq (764-766 A.H.) against the Jam 
of Sind refers to “ the combatants on both sides as Musal- 
mans.” ® 

The first capital of the Sammas appears to have been a 
town called Samtii (also called Sai, Samuiya or Samraa-nagar), 
the ruins of which have been ‘ traced near Thatta.’ ” According 
to Mir Tahir, * Tatta ’ was founded later * on a lucky day settled 


' Elliot, I, p. 496< 

* Ibid. 

* lai, Vol. XVm. pp. 419 ff. 

* Elliot. l,p.4»6. 

* Eiiiot;yoi. m. p. sss. 

* Ibid, pp. 272-3 Md 401-02. 
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by Brahmans and astrologers.*' Later Muhammadan chroniclsrs 
regularly represent the Jams as chiefs of Thatta.® 

The K*in-i-Akban gives us a list of 16 Samma prin>ces 
with a reign period of 163 years. But for the details of the 
history of this tribe we have to depend mainly on Ta'nkh-4- 
The author of this work has given us not only a list 
of 18 Samma princes with a reign period of about 171 years but 
has also supplied us with some details of the history of each 
reign. His account, however, requires careful examination, 
and unless verified cannot be always accepted as sober history. 
The list of princes given by Abu'J Fa?! is as follows — 


Years. Montbe. Daya. 


(1) 

Jam Unar . reigned, 3 

6 


(2) 

,, Juna, his brother. 

11 

4 

0 


(3) 

,, Banhatiayah.. 

I» 

16 



( 4 ) 

,, Tamachi, his brother 

1 1 

13 

and some months. 


(5) 

,, 9a]ab ud-Din. 

1 f 

11 

and some months. 


(6) 

,, Nizam ud-Din, his son 

f 1 

2 

and a fraction. 


(7) 

Jam ‘All Shir Tamachi 

> • 

6 

and some months. 


(8) 

„ Karan, son of Tamachi 

f 1 

0 

0 

li 

(9) 

Fatb Khan, son of Sikandar 

1» 

11 

and some months. 


(10) 

Tughluq, his brother 

99 

28 

0 

0 

(11) 

Mubarak, the Chamberlain 

9 9 

0 

0 

3 

(12) 

Sikandar, b. Fatb Khan 

9 9 

1 

6 

0 

(18) 

Sanjar, commonly called 






Badhan 

9 9 

8 

and some months. 


(14) 

Jam Nizam ud-Din, 






known as Jam Nanda 

9 9 

60 

and some months. 


(16) 

Jam Firuz, his son. (Also ruled 

a second time after 16.) 


(16) 

Jam 9cdah ud-Din, a relation of Firuz. 




^ Ibid, p. 273. 

' AAK, Vol. II, p. 841. 

* AAK, Yol. n, pp. 848-4a 
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The list of princes found in Ta*nkh~uTdhm is as follows : ' 


(1) 

Jam Unar, son of Bubiniya 

Years. 

H 

(2) 

t f 

J a ,, ... ... ... 

13 

(3) 

11 

Tamachi. 


(4) 

11 

Malik Khair ud-Din (son of 3). 


(5) 

11 

Babiniya (son of 4) 

15 

(«) 

1 1 

Tamachi (brother of 4) ... 

13 

(7) 

1 1 

9alub ud-Din 

11 

(8) 

> f 

Nizum ud-Din (son of 7). 

and some 
months. 

(9) 

1 f 

, 'Ali Shir 

7 

(10) 

1 f 

Karan (son of Tumuchi) ... 

Only some 

(11) 


Fath Khun (nephew of 10) 

days. 

15 

(1-2) 

» 

Tughluq (brother of 15) ... 

28 

(13) 

t ’ 

Sikandar (son of 12) 

H 

(14) 

9 f 

(Usurpation of power by the Chamberlain 
Mubarak for 3 days during the reign of 13). 

R.'il Dun, ascended in the year 858 A.H. (1454 


(1.-3) 

f f 

A.D.) 

an j ar ... ... ... ... 

8 

8 

(10) 

t • 

^izum ud-Din also called Nanda. Succeeded (15) 


(17) 

1 1 

in A. H. 866 (A. D. 1401) 

Firuz (son of 10). 

48 

(18) 

9 1 

9aluh ud-Din. 



It will be observed from a comparison of the two lists that 
though there are important diilerences, yet there is a substantial 
ineasure of agreement in them. Both the lists agree that J&m 
Unar Avas the h>iinder of the line. According to Mir Ma'9um he 
killed the last Sumra prince Armll/ and conquered Siwist&n after 
defeating and killing Malik Batan, who is described as the re¬ 
presentative of the Turk.** But he retired to Thari on being 

* Elliot, I, pp. 224-36. 

* Such is also tbr view of Mir Tihir, t>at be also gives a trsdiUoa which is mentioood 
by Mui}aiutusd Tfisuf aucordlDg to wbiob Ui« last king was Hammir, see tupra, p. 34. 

c 
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threatened by Malik FlrQz and "All Sh&h, who were near 
Bhakkar with the royal Turkish army, and died there after a 
reign of 3^ years. In the present state of our knowledge it is 
difficult to identify this Turkish king but it is not unlikely that 
he was some earlier representative of the Slave kings of Delhi. 
The next prince, JQnS, is also found in both the lists. He is 
said to have laid waste the villages and towns up to Bhakkar 
which he conquered. For some time he reigned supreme in 
Sind; but we are told that at length SultEn "AlS ud-D!n sent his 
brother Ulugh Khftn to Multan to check him. The Jftm how¬ 
ever died before the beginning of operations against him, after 
a reign of 13 years. If this Sult&n "Alft ud-Din ia the Khaljl 
prinjpe of that name who ascended the throne in 696 A.H. (1296 
A.D.), then we must conclude that the Sammas, who appear 
in the list of Ban&s of Sind as early as the time of Nafir ud-DIu 
Qabftcha (died in 1228 A.D.), must have established an in¬ 
dependent power long before their overthrow of the Sumras in 
the middle of the 14th century. In that case both the tribes 
must have ruled simultaneously for some time before one ousted 
the other, a phenomenon by no means unique in Indian history.^ 
But unfortunately we cannot dogmatise, because we are 
not sure of the accuracy of the chronological arrangement 
of our source. Our doubts find lupport from the fact that 
Shams-i-Sir&j, the contemporary historian of the period, de¬ 
scribes a brother of R&i Unar aa the contemporary of FlrQz 
Tughluq. If this brother is identified with Jftm Jfinfi of Abu'l 
Fafl, then the whole chronological scheme of Ta*Tikh»i-JI4a‘^mi 
crumbles to the ground. But unfortunately Shams-i-Sirfij does 
not mention the name of this Jam, and it may not be impoasible 
that the prince to whom he refers was another brother of Bfti 
Unar. According to Mir Ma"sum the next prince, Tamfichl 
(Tamaji) was carried with his family to Delhi as captive by 
"Ala ud-Din, and had children there. These children, he tells 
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US, were brought by the tribe to Tharl, and kept prisoners, 
while it took the business of government into its own hands. 
After the lapse of some time, and the death of Jam Tam&chi 
his son Malik Khair ud-Din returned to Sind from Delhi and 
assumed the government. During bis rule Sult&n MahmQd 
(Tughluq) invaded Sind, but could not do anything effective, 
as he “died in the neighbourhood of Bhakkar (A. H. 752). 
Sult&n Flruz Sh&h, who succeeded him, was harassed by this 
J&m for some stages when the former started for Delhi.® The 
period thus described appears to have been one of considerable 
confusion, and it is curious that these two princes (Nos. 3 and 4 
of Ta*nkhii‘Tahm) are omitted by Ab’ul Fa^l. It should be 
also noted that Muu^&hir does not mention the reign periods of 
these two rulers. It was probably during this period that 
Shihab-ud-Din, king of Kashmir (1359-1378), invaded Sind and 
defeated its Jam on the banks of the Indus.* The next prince, 
called Babiniya by Mir Ma’9um, is perhaps to be identified with 
Banhatiyah, the third prince on Abu’l Fafl’s list. According 
to Mir Ma^sQm this prince was ruling in Sind when Sult&n 
Firuz Shah invaded that country. This statement is supported 
by Shams-i-Siraj, the contemporary historian of the period. He 
tells us that ‘ at this time the Jam, brother of RM Unar and 
Babiniya, his brother’s son, were masters of Thatta.’ This 
Jam who probably came to the throne after the period of turmoil 
referred to above appears from Ta’rlkh-i-Flruz Shdhl to have 
been completely overshadowed by Babiniya ; that is probably 
the reason why he has been omitted by Abu’l Fafl and Mir 
Ma‘$ffm. It is to be observed, however, that Shams-i-Sir&j 
differs from Ta’rlka-i-Mo*«fiml in making Babiniya “ the 
brother’s son” of this Jam. 

\ Aowwdiog to BmtuiI tho 8al(irn dtod in 719 A.H. on tho buki of Hie Indua, Kt 14 
Ko$ from HmtU. 

* 8m TaVIMt-i-flrCx SkMi, JNImC, HI, p. 966; unfortn&ktely ndthor Btranl. nor 
fltkmo-i'SiiCj givM m lb« SMM of thio JiUi 

■ cir/,yoi.in,pp.mMid90i. 
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For his campaign in Sind, Flruz Sh&h bad to muster an 
army of ‘ 90,000 cavalry and 480 elephants.’ The strength of 
the Jam can be gauged by the fact that his troops amounted 
to about * 20,000 cavalry and 400,000 infantry.* ^ The war 
dragged on for two years and a half and occasioned considerable 
sufferings to the Sultan. According to Abu’l-Fa?l, Sultiln 
Firilz Shah on three different occasions led an army from Delhi 
against * Banhatia. ’ ‘ But in the end the Jam and Babiniya 
surrendered and accompanied the royal troops to Delhi ; while 
“ the son of the Jam, and Tamachi brother of Babiniya 
were placed over Tliatta, and titles were conferred upon 
them. They paid four lars of tankas in cash, by way 
of marking their allegiance, and agreed to pay several lacs 
of tankas in money and goods yearly.”’ The Jam and 
Babiniya lived at Delhi for some time in their dwelling 
known as the ‘ palace of Tliatta,’ and each used to receive 
an annual allowance of two lacs of tankas in cash from the 
royal treasury. Shams-i-Siraj further tells us that “ after some 
years Tamachi, the brother of Babiniya, rebelled at Tliatta, and 
the Sultan sent the Jam there to repress the outbreak. On his 
arrival the Jam sent Tamachi to Delhi where Babiniya remained 
in attendance on the Sultan. On the accession of Sultan 
Tughluq Shah (1388 A.D.) he was presented with an umbrella, 
and was sent toThatta, but died on the road.”^ According to 
Ta'tikh-i’Ma'suml Babiniya after remaining for some time at 
Delhi ‘ became the object of royal favour...and w^as reinstated 
in the government of Sind,’ while his brother Tamachi, a man 
of ‘ ease and enjoyment,’ died of the plague after a reign of 13 
years. Firiahta appears to support Mir Tahir, for he also says 
that the Jam Bany after passing some time in Delhi was taken 


' fHlliot, Vol. Ill, pp. 321 and 323. 
^ AAK, Vol. II. p. 316. 

Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 336 S. 

* Ibid, p, 333. 
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into favour by Firuz, wlio sent him back to restore his govern¬ 
ment.* Jam Bany is most probably the same as Babiniya of 
the other chronicles, but Pirishta introduces an element of 
confusion by stating that iic was the son of Jam Afra, a person 
unknown to other works. 

With the collapse of the Delhi empire after the death of 
Firuz Tughluq (1388 A.D.), the Jams of Sind must have become 
practically independent. For their subsequent history we have 
to depend almost entirely on Mir Ma^sum and Abu’I Fa?!. 
According to the former, Jam ^alah ud-Din succeeded Tamachl. 
He was a vigorous ruler, and is said to have undertaken a num¬ 
ber of expeditions for the chastisement of refractory subjects. 
One of these was directed against Outch. He reigned for 11 
years and some months. He was succeeded by his son Jam 
NigSm ud-Dln. He ‘ left the affairs of his kingdom in the 
hands of the officials,’ and gave himself up to pleasure. Tlie 
result was disorder and rebellion in all parts of the dominion, 
and he died in the midst of tlris confusion, after a reign of 
‘two years and a fraction.’ The nobles then raised ‘All Shir, 
to the vacant throne. He was wise and brave, and soon 
brought Sind ‘ in due state of order’ but he too soon developed 
a fondness for pleasure and was assassinated while enjoying a 
boating excursion on a moonlit night. He reigned 7 years. 
The next ruler, Jam Karan, is represented by Abu’I Fa?l as the 
son of ‘All Shir ; but Mir Ma‘sum represents him to be one of 
the murderers of ‘All Shir, and the son of JSm Tamachl, 
probably the sixth ruler on his table. The new ruler was cut 
to pieces by a faction of the displeased nobles after a reign of one 
day and a half. The throne was then occupied by Fatli Khftn, 
son of Sikandar and probably grandson of the same Tamftchl, 
(me of the prime movers in the last plot. He was ‘ very attentive 
and watchful over all affairs of State,’ and was celebrated for 
his courage and generosity. He is described as a contemporary 

^ Tf, Biiggt* Tnu.. Voi. I, p. 465. Bo olio Abn’i Foil, mo AAK, Vot. II. p. 846. 
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of Timor (1398 A.D.).* His reign period is variously given 
as 15 and 11 years and some months. He was succeeded 
by his brother J&m Tughluq. He appointed his brothers 
governors of SiwistOn and Bhakkar, and spent most of his time 
in * hunting and exercise.’ He reigned for 28 years, and was 
succeeded by his youthful son Jam Sikandar. Bebellions 
appear to have broken out in all parts of the kingdom during his 
short reign of one year and a half, and for a time a person named 
Mub&rak, who had been Chamberlain of J&m Tughluq, seized 
the throne and held it for three days. The next ruler, accord¬ 
ing to Abu’l Fafl, was * Sanjar, commonly called Badhan,' who 
reigned for about 8 years. But Mir Ma‘ 9 um gives * Jftm B&i 
Dan and Jftm Sanjar ns the names of the next two rulers, each 
of whom, according to him ruled for 8 years. It is likely that 
these two names have been united by Abu’l Fa?! into one name, 
but the sameness of the reign period of the two rulers and the 
miraculous details about the accession of Sanjar in Mir 
Ma‘9um’8'list are suspicious. According to Ta*nkh4-Ma*^umi, 
Jftm Rfti Dan ascended the throne in 858 A. H. (1454 A.D.)“ 
and was poisoned by one of his attendants named Sanjar. Eai 
Dan appears to have been no relative of the previous ruler, and 
seized the royal power with the assistance of his own retainers 
after the death of Sikandar. Sanjar is described as * a hand¬ 
some man,’ who became king mainly through the prayers of 
a friendly Derwlsh. During his rule Sind was prosperous, and 
he appears to have taken steps to suppress bribery and increase 
the pay of his judicial and other public servants. He was 
succeeded by Jftm Nis&m ud-Din, also called Nanda. He is 
said to have reigned for 48 or 60 years. According to Mir 
T&hir he ascended the throne in 866 A.H. (1461 A.D.) and 
proved to be a very pure and virtuous ruler. During his rule 
the * Musulman discipline ’ spread wddely in Sind, and all the 
feudal princes of the land are described as belonging to this 

* RKtot. I, p. 280. 

• no. 
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faith. Naoda is said to have been a contemporary of Sult&n 
^asan LanSgh of Multan (A.D, 145.6-1602).* Mir Tfthir tells 
us that soon after his death ' all affairs of Sind fell into 
disorder.’ Jam Firuz, the son of Nanda, ‘ was of tender age,’ 
when he succeeded his father, and trouble soon ensued when 
the young man developed a fondness for pleasures. A rival for 
the throne appeared in the person of ^^l&h ud-Din, a relative of 
Firuz, and occupied Thatta for a period of 8 months. Jam 
Firuz however recovered his power and ruled for some time 
till 916 A.H. (1581 A.D.), when Shfth BSg Arghun began to 
make encroachments on Sind. In 1521 the latter, being 
driven from Kandahar by Babur, invaded and conquered Sind. 
Firuz fled to Gujarat ® (1622-23 A.D.). The ArghCln dynasty 
was thus established and Sh&h ^usain Arghun, the son of Shah 
BCg Arghun, was reigning in Sind when Humayun took refuge 
in the land in 1541 A.D. Shfth Husain suffered from ill health, 
and on his death the royal power passed on to Mirza Muham¬ 
mad ‘Isa Tarkhan, ‘a member of the elder branch of the 
Arghun clan,’ in 1566 A.D. MirzS Jfini BSg Tarkhan, his 
great-grandson, was ruling in Sind when Akbar invaded it in 
1591 and soon after annexed it to his empire." 

Dynastic Table of Sind. 

Circa 7th Century A.D. to the 16th Century A.D. 

{Dates approximate.) 

I. Bai Dynasty (c. 450 to 643 A.D.). 

Rai Diwaji. 

Bui Si bras. 

Bui Suhasi. 

Bui Sihras, II. 

Bui Suhasi. II (c. 643 A.D.). 

* Stliot, I, p. 233 ; CHI. Vol. Ill, pp. 603-04. 

* AAK, Vot. U. p: 346. 

* For tbe hiktury of tite ArghuoB tnd Tsrkhioi. mo axtr«cts from Tarkhan-nimt (alio 
called ArglidR-ndma) of Seiyid Jama) (1664-66), Trana. io Elliot, 1. pp. 300 if,; alto CHI, 
Vo), m, pp, 601 f. 
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II. Brahmin Dynasty of Ghach (o. 643 to 724 A.D.)* 


Chfich Chandar (c. 671-679 A.D.) 

(o. 643-071) 

f 

Dahir (c.679-712 A.D.). 

I 

I “T 

Hullishfih (Jaisiya ?) ^i^ah (killed c. 724 A.D) 

(712 toe. 724 A.D.) 

Ill, Arab Governors of Sind (c. 680 to 870 A.D.). 

(a) Oovemors of the Vmayyada : 

* 

(1) Ibn al'Harri. c. 61 A.H. (680 A.D.) ; Conqueror of Mukriin. 

(2) Muja'a i. Si'r at-Tamiml. 

(8) IJa'id i. Aslam i. Para', c. 7o A.H. (694 A.D.). First Governor of 
Mukran. 

(4) ‘Ubaid Ulluh i. Abi Bakr, o. 79 A.H. (098 A.D.) 

(5) ‘Abd ur-Bahman i. Muhammad, c. 81 A.H. (700 A.D.) 

(6) Muhammad i. al-Qasim, c. 89-97 A.H. (707-715 A.D.). Conqueror 

of Sind. 

(7) Tazid i. Abi Kabshah, 97 A.H. (715 A.D.) 

(8) Habib i. al-Muhallab, o. 97 A.H. (715 A.D.) 

(9) 'Amr i. Muslim al-Bahili, c. 99 A.H. (717 A.D.) 

(10) Junayd i. Abd ur-Bahman, o. 107 A.H. (725 A.D.) 

(LI) Tamim i. Zaid al 'Dtbi, c. 107 A.H. (726.A.D.) 

(12) Al-Hakim i. 'Awana al-Kilabi. 

(18) ‘Amr i. Muhammad i. al-Qasim. Founder of Mansurah. 

(14) Bulayman i. Hisham. 

(15) Al-Mansuri. Jumhur, 132 A.H. (749 A.D.) 

(b) Governors of the Abbastdls: 

(1) ‘Abd ur-Eahman i. Muslim, 134 A.H. (751 A.D.) 

(2) Al-Musayyib i. Zuhair, ,, 

(3) Musa i-Ka'b, 184 to 141 A.H. (751-758 A.D.) 

(4) ‘Uyayna i. Musa, 141-142 A.H. (758-759 A.D.) 

(5) Abu Ja'far ‘Umar i. Haf?, 142 A.H.(759 A.D.) 

(6) Hisham i. ‘Amr al-Taghlabi, 151 A.H. (768 A.D.) 

(7) Ma'bad i. al-Khalil, 157 A.H. (778 A.D.) 
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(8) Bus^&m j. 'Amr. I3d A.H. (775 A.D.) 

(9) BQli^ i. Hatim. 160 A.H. (776 A.D.) 

(10) Nasr i. Muhammad,-161 A.H. (777 A.D.) 

(11) ‘Abd u!-Malik i. Shihab. 161 A.H. (777 A.D.) 

(12) Ishaq i. Sulayman. 174 A.H. (790 A.D.) 

(13) Dii'ud i. Da’Qd, 184 A.H. (800 A.D.) 

(14) Hajib i. Salih. 211 A.H. (826 A.D.) 

(15) Ghassan i. ‘Abbad. 218 A.H. (828 A.D.) 

(16) ‘AmraD i. Musa, 217 A.H. (832 A.D.) 

(17) Haydar i. Ka'us, 228 A.H. (837 A.D.) 

(18) Ya'qub i. Layth, 257 A.H. (870 A.D.) Died in 879 A.D. 


fNDEPENDENT DYNASTIES IN SiND, 

(a) Dynasties of Multan : 

(1) Arab Quraishite Dynasty—The Ghalibis. 

(Known dates 382 to 366 A. H.=s942-976 A.D.). 

(2) Qarma^ian Dynasty founded by Jalan ibn Shaiban. 

(3) Afghan Lodi Dynasty : 

Shaikh Hamid Lodi (c. 963 A.D.) 

Naair 


AbfiM Path Da’ud (c. 1005-1010 A.D.). 
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(6) Dynasties of ManyOrah : 

(1) Arab Quraishite Hi^bari Dynasty (o. 912-976 A.D.) 

(2) Qarmatians and Sdmras (o. 1020 to o. 1862 A.D.): 


Samrasd. of Zamindftr S*ad 
Bbungar (c. 1008 to 1068 A.D.) 
DaL& (e. 1068 to 1092 A.D.) 

1 I ; r 

Singhar (1092-1107 A.DJ daughter ^ Fitthu 
asHamun^ ^T&ri i • 


^Khaira 


Khafif (or Haflf) (88 years) 


‘Umar (40 years) 

$ .Dudft II (14 years) 

1^ (according to 

Ta’rileh i-Ma‘fuml) 


I 

‘Umar 

Duia III 

Armil (killed by 

Samms Unar) 

(According to Muntakhab-uU 
Tafb&nkh and TuhifdtuUKir&m) 


~\ 

X 

1 

Chanar (or 
Chanisar) 


^•^^•••Duda II 

Pahtu (83 years) 

■ 

Genhra (16 years) 

Mubammad Tur (15 years) 

Genhra II (several years) 

Dud& III (14 years) 

Toi (24 years) 

Chanisar (18 years; c. 1228 A.D.) 


MeatioDsd only by Ifir Ms’flm. 

N.B.—UsflsrtsiB rdstknidiip is iuliastod by vsriiesi dots sad too by a mtiosi liQv. 
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Jlhiinger 11 (15 years) 

KhaHf (or Hafif) 11 (18 years) 

* 

Duda iv (25 years) 

'Umar Sumra (35 years) 

Bhungar III (10 years) 

Hamir (last prince deposed by Unar Samma) 

(c) Sammas (c. 1290 to 1521 A.D.) : 


Babiniya 


Jam Unar*(31 years) Jam jona (13 years; c- 1290 A.D.)* 


* Jam Tamuchi (Tamdji ?) 


I 

Jam Babiniya (or Banhatiya) 

(15 years ; c. 1362 A.D-) 


^ Jam Khair ud-D'm (c. 1352 A.D ) 

_I_ 


I 

? 

^ Jam Karan 


Jam Tamachi II 
_[ i (13 years) 


Sikandar 

I 


Jam Fatb Khan Jam Tughluq 


(15 years, 1308 A.D.) 


(28 years) 


Jam Sikandar (11 years) 


Jam 9ala5 ud-Dln 
I (11 or 15 years) 

Jam Nigum ud-Din 

(about 2 years) 


* Jam ‘All Shir (Tamachi) 
(7 years) 


• ^^(Usurpation of Chamberlain Mubarak) 

: (8 days) 

Jam Bai Dan (acc. A> H. 858=A.D. 1454) 
j (8 years) 

Jam Sanjar (8 years) 

Jam Nizam ud-Dln, known as Nanda (48 or 60 years) 

I (acc. A. H. 866=1461 A.D.) 

FlrQz Salah ud-Din 


' Not foond io A‘in-i-Akbati. 

*. Aoooriiag to Abnl Fasl Ksrso wm tbe son of ‘All 8b!r Tamiofai. 

'naosrtain niatiouhip ia indieatad b7 vartied dota and aoa bj a vartical lino. 
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CHAPTER II 

Sahis of Afghanistan and the Punjab 

The title King of EiDgs" is Iranic in origin. Scholars 
hs?e traced it to the epithet *KhsMyatkiya Khshdya^ 
thUMm,* occurring in the opening lines of the Behistum in¬ 
scription of the Achaemenian Emperor Darius I (521-485 
Under the Greek form, BASlAEnS BASlAEflN, it definitely 
appears on the coin legends of the Arsacid king Mithradates II 
(e. 123-88 B.C.).* This Greek legend together with its Indian 
forms rajatiraja, rafaraja, and rajadiraja, appears on the coins 
of the Indo-Scythian * and early Ku|&n kings. The Persian 
form |>AONANO ^AO in Greek characters is first found in India 
on the coins of Kanaka and his successors.* A portion of this 
legend, t>AO, is also found on some of the copper coins of 
Eanifka.' These titles appear to have been the special desig¬ 
nation of these Turkish rulers of the Punjab, Afghanistan and 
the Oxus valley, long after the fall of their empire in the begin¬ 
ning of the 3rd century A.D.* In the fourth century, Hanfe^a 
in his Allahabad praiasti of the Gupta emperor Samudra Gupta 
{e. 335-375 A.D.) undoubtedly refers to these rulers by the 
phrase *Dawaputra^sahu0hdnu§dhi/ ’ The coins issued by 
these later Kusans between c. 300 to 450 A.D. also bear the 
legend f>ANAN6 |>AO.* 

‘ Cai, Vol. I, p. 667 : sc, Bombay, 1624, p. 286. 

* Warwick Wroth, Catahgu* of Oreek Coint, Parthia, 1608, pp. 34 8. Tha Saatoida, 
who aaoeaadttd the Araacida, took the title Malkan iiolki i the form Shihinshi appears on 
their fioisa from the laat quarter of the 5th oeatary A.D. See Parook, SC, pp. 386-66 
and 994-98. 

* Aceording to the Jaina legend, the KilakSeSrya kaMnaka, the tdmeikter of the 
Sekai erere styled 5dkf and their emperora Sdhdtfueiki. See SDATO, I860, p. 969; CHJ, 
Vol. I, pp. 167-68; Bsydiandbiiri, Political Hittort of Anetent India, 3nd Bd.. p. 97A 

* WhHahead, Cotelogne of Coim in iko Punjab Mutoum, Lidiora, V<d. I, 1914, pp. 
187f. 

* Ibid, p. 188. 

* NC, Third Seriea, Vol. XITl, 1891, p. 177. 

' G/,p 8. 

* NG. Third Boiiea, Vol. XIU, 1898, pp. 167 ff. 
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The history of these later 3ahi rulers is extremely obscure. 
It is generally assumed that after the death of Vasudeva/the 
ludkn empire of the Kupans fell into decay. But the Wei-lio 
"‘informs us that during the period of the three kingdoms (A.D, 

221-277) Ki-pin, Ta-hia, Kao-fu and T‘ien-cu were all subject 

to the Great Yiie-ci.” ^ Chavannes concluded from this that in 
the middle of the 3rd century “the power of the Kushftn kings 
was at its climax.” The portion of India indicated by the 

word ‘T‘ien-cu’ is however uncertain. But there is evidence to 
show that their power continued in the North-western part of 
India, Afghanistan, and the Oxus valley up to the 4th century 
A.D. In the 3rd and 4th centuries the induence of the Sasanids 
of Persia on these Kusan princes is illustrated by the latter’s 
imitation on their coins of the former’s head-dress.® One of the 
Sasanian kings, Hormazd II (A.D. 301-10), married a daughter 
of one of these Ku?an kings, and on some of his gold coins 
assumed the title Knsan Malhdn Malkd.^ E. Thomas sup¬ 
posed from this that the KiisSn prince of the Kabul valley might 
have been conquered by the Sasanian king. In the opinion 
of Cunningham the legend “must refer to the Kiishan alliance,” 
which was made by the Kusan prince ‘ by giving a daughter 
and ceding the province of Baikh to the north of Hindukush.’^ 
In c. 358-60 one of these Kusan princes, named Grumbates, 
appears to have helped Shapur II (310-79 A.D.) against the 
Romans in the siege of Amida. This prince is described as the 
king of the ClnoDitse, “of middle age and wrinkled limbs, but 
of a grand spirit and already distinguished for many victories.’*^ 
It is difficult to estimate the exact relationship between the 


‘ Cordier and Cliavannes. T'oung i>ao, Sorie TT, Vol. VT, Lcid^ pp. 53d'39. 
NC. Third Serias, Vol. XTII. 1893, pp. 168-69. 

* SC, pp. 89, 281-83; uu aoine copper coins appear only Kutin Malki. Fw this 
onarriage, see also Ndideke, Tabari, p. 278; De Sacy. Mirkhond, p. 304. 

* Ibid, pp. 169-71; CuDDingliam takes Cliionitie lo be ‘ tlie Kushkus or Tokbiri. 

’ Ibid, pp. 171-71'. 
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Sasaudds and the later Ku^ans ; but if there is any truth iu the 
tradition generally accepted by oriental historians that Ardashir I 
(212-241 A.D.) conquered Balkh, Khurasan and Kabul and 
advanced as far as Sirhind beyond the Sutlej, then the title Kufan 
Malkdn Malka or Ki^dn Malkd may indicate their position as 
vassals of the Persian empire.* That the relationship was 
sufficiently intimate is proved by the discovery of Sasanid coins 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab and the imitation of Ku^ftu coin- 
type by the Sasanids. A coin of Ardashir I was discovered as 
far east as the Jhelum District, while the diva and his bull 
and the Indian altar appear on the coins of Hormazd II.’ The 
mere discoVery of coins of contiguous states in each other’s 
territory has not necessarily any political significance, but it is 
to be noted that in this case the Ku?an coin appears to have 
been “counter-struck with Sasanian device.” “ Bapson attri¬ 
butes certain “coins of Sasanian type and fabric bearing inscrip¬ 
tions in Nagarl, Sasanian Pahlavi and an alphabet hitherto 
unread which is probably a development of the modified form 
of the Greek alphabet, used by the Scytho-Sasanians” to some 
Sasanian dynasty or dynasties which ruled in the Indus 
valley/ Under the circumstances it is probably not unlikely 
that the later Kusans for a time came under the power of the 
Sasanids. A contributory cause of their loss of power may have 
been the gradual advance of the Gupta power towards the Indus 
valley. In the 4th century A.D. Samudra Gupta claimed ‘ acts 
of respectful service, such as offering themselves as sacrifices, 
brioging presents of maidens, (giving) Garuda tokens (sur¬ 
rendering) the enjoyment of their own territories and soliciting 


‘ sc, pp. 71, 79-81; Gibbon, DecUnt and PaU, Ed. bj Bury (Methuen A Co.), Vol. 
1, p. 204. Nbldeke, Tahart, pp. 17-18; TF, Trans. Briggs, Voi. I, p. lxxiv:V. Smith, 
EHl, 1024. p. 289, fn. 8. 

• JASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI, Parti, p. 6 and fig. VIII on Plate I : SC, p. 90; 
Whitehead, CataJogue o/ Coins o/ the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. 1, p. 213. 

• JRAS, 1920. pp. 221 ff.; 8C, pp. 79-80. 

• Indian Coins, Straesborg, p. 80; SC, pp. 08 and 270-71. 

8 
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commands' from the SahuSShanutahis of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab.* 

During the 4th and 5th centuries another important develop¬ 
ment appears to have occurred in the fortunes of the 3Ms. 
Spectht has shown from the Chinese annals that during the reign 
of the Wei-dynasty (386-556 A.D.) there was a division in the 
power of the Yueh-chis. In that period Ki-to-lo, a prince of the 
Great Yueh-chi clan, separated himself from the mein body 
and established the kingdom of Little Yueh-chi in the territories 
south of the Hindukush with Fo-lu-sba (Peshawar) as bis 
capital. The Great Yueh-chi clan however continued to 
rule in the region north of the Hindukush. In the opinion 
of Alfred von Gutschmid, the separation of this new branch 
from the old Indo-Scythian ruling dynasty occurred in about 
the year 430 A.D.* The causes of this revolution are 
probably largely to be found in the continued domination 
of the Balkh and the Oxus valley by the Sasanids. But 
there was another important reason. In the 4th century 
A.D. there was again one of those mysterious movements of the 
nomadic tribes of Central Asia which had brought the Yueh-chi 
hordes to the Oxus and the borders of India in the 2nd and 1st 
centuries B.C. Though it is perhaps not permissible to assume 
that the Huns and the Hunas are the same as the Hiung-nu 
of the Chinese ’ ’ ’ who first caused the dislocation of the Yueh- 
chi in the middle of the 2nd century B.C., yet there is no doubt 
that they belonged to the same stock of warlike nomads. A branch 
of these settled in Transoxania, and troubled the Sasanids fromc. 
420 to 557 A.D. In the struggles with these tribes Firuz 1 (459- 
484 A.D.) appears to have lost his life after a terrible battle in 464 
A.D.* It was probably soon after this disaster that a section of 

' 01. p. 8. 

A ton Kabul, p. 196; Etudes sur I'Asie Centrals, Parii, 1890, pp. 12 if.; Octei^*- 
cfcta Irant, Tabingen, 1888, pp. 168 il. 

* Bm articlo oa tbe Huns by Sir Gbarles Elliott, Encyclopaedia Brttannica (1910) 
Vol. XIII, p. 988 : Gibbon, Decline and Fall. Vol. HI. pp. 68 fl. 

* SC, p. 101. 
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them pushed through the Hindukush into Afghanistan and India, 
exactly as the Yueh-chi had done before them about five centuries 
ago. For a time from their headquarters at B&miyan and Herat 
they appear to have ruled over a wide dominion which extended 
from the borders of Persia and Khotan to Central India. The 
capital of this Hun dominion was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, 
Song-Yun, ambassador of the Wei dynasty, who records that 
the Ye-tha (Epthalites) received tribute from the forty neighbour¬ 
ing countries.* Kan-t’o-lo (Gandhara) which was also visited by 
Song-Yun (A.D. 520) was devastated by these Epthalites, who 
had set up a representative (tcfi’e-/v’m=Turki8h Ugin) of 
theirs to rule over the countryDuring this period the Sahi 
princes who ruled in the South of the Hindukush must have 
bent before the storm and rendered homage to their Hun over- 
lords. But fortunately the Hunic empire did not last long. It 
seems to have disappeared as a result of a series of defeats inflic¬ 
ted on them by the Western Turks (T'u-chueh), the Sasanid 
king Khubiau I, surnamed AiiOshirvan (531-79 A.D.), and the 
Indian kings Yasodharman and Baladitya in about the middle 
of the 6th century A.D.* It is possible that after the downfall 
of the Huns, the Sasanids again established their power over the 
borders of India. According to Tabari and Mirkhond, Khusrau 
I, in his later years sent expeditions to India by sea and obtain¬ 
ed territory from an Indian king. Gibbon includes Kabul 
and ZabulistSn in the empire of Khusrau.* But if this was so 
it must have been for a comparatively short period, for soon 
afterwards, the Sasanid power itself began to decline, and a 
new body of nomadic tribes, usually designated as ‘ Turks’ 
(Chinese T*u-chfleh) spread over the Oxus valley from the 

> BBFEO, 1903. pp. 404 CF.; BR. Vol. I, pp. xc ft. ; GI, pp. 168-61. 161-64 ; El, Vol. I, 
p. 238; EHI, p. 335. 

* BEFSO, 1903, pp. 416-17; BR, I, pp. xcix-c. 

* SC, p. 106; 01, pp. 146-47; BR, J, pp. 168 ff.; Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol- 1, p. 68 . 

* SO, pp. 105.00 ; Deehne and Fall, Vol. IV, p. 88*; Nildeke, Tabari, pp. 211-16; De 
8 M 17 Mirkhond, p. 372. 
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borders of China. ^ Ehusrau 1 had already formed a matrimonial 
alliance with them and was materially aided by them in his cam¬ 
paigns against the Epthalites, while Bahrftm VI (590-91 A.D*} 
and BistSm (592-96 A.D.) both sought refuge and met with death 
amongst tbem.‘ The Turks thus displaced the Epthalites and 
occupied their position in Transoxania. In 620-28 A.D. they 
assisted Heraclius in his campaigns against Persia.^ When Yuan 
Chwang started on his Indian pilgrimage in 630 A.D. he found 
the whole region, roughly from Turfan to Merv and Lake 
Issykkul to the Hindukush, under the control of the Khagan 
(Khan) of the western branch of this Turkish horde. Their 
capital city was the town of the Su-yeh riter which 
“ may be the present Constantinovosk, or perhaps Belasa- 
gun,* the capital of the Karakhitai, on the river Chu.'* * 
Yuan Chwang describes the countries and princes south of 
the Hindukush, and the Punjab. From Balkh, be passed 
through several small principalities, and after crossing the 
‘Snowy Mountains’ (Hindukush), Bamiyan and the Black 
Ridge (KOh Baba or Siyah KOh), arrived in the kingdom of 
Kia-pi-shi (Kapisu). This kingdom appears to have been a 
powerful one. It was 4,000 li in circuit, and was bounded 
on the north by the ‘ Snowy Mountains.’ The king, who 
was selected from the K^atriya caste, was a clever and 
shrewd man and had brought under his control some ten 
kingdoms. The capital of this prince was probably situated 
not far from the “affluence of the Kabul river flowing 
through the Ghorband valley.^’ Toward the east his authority 
extended over Lan-po (Lamghan or mod. Laghman), Na-kie-lo-ho 

> BdoQWd ChtTannes. L«« Tou-kiue iTurct) Oceid^Htmue, 8t. P^tonbonrg, 1908, PP'9S6 
ff,; Skein, Ancient Nhotan, Vol. I, pp. 68 ff. Sir Chnrlet Blliok <m Turks, Eneyclopa§dia ^ 
Bfttsnnioa (1910), Vol. XXVn, p. 470. Bee elso Qibboa’i Decline and Fall, Vol. IV, 
p. 849. 

* SC, pp. 108,112 sod 113; CbsTaones, L$$ Tou-kiue Oecidentauz, p. 226. 

* ChftvuiDes, Lee Tou.kiue Oecidentaux, pp. 252 ff. 

* Prof. F. W. Thomas auggests kbe spelling ‘ Balgasuo.' Bat see BR, I, p. 28, fo. 81. 

‘ BR, I, p. 26, fn. 81; see also thtd, pp. 24 ff.; II, pp. 286 ff.; Life, pp. 41 ff.} Bpcfclth 

poedta Britannica (1910). Vol. XXVII, p. 471; Stein, Ancient KhttUm, Vc2.1, pp. 68W^. 
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(Nagarah&ra^ mod. Jalalabad diBtrict), andKan-t’o>lo (GaDdhSra 
smod. Peshawar, Gharsadda and Und). On the borders of Ta- 
ch’a-shi-lo (Tak9aiilS»»mod. Rawalpindi district) it touched 
the boundaries of the kingdom of Kashmir, which under the 
vigorous rule of the KSrkota Durlabhavardhana (c. 031-33 
A.D.) had extended its pow'er up to the Salt Range (Sdng- 
ho-po-lo«*Simhapura). In the south, the Kia-pi-slii kingdom 
included Fa-la-na (Yarana=banks of river Gomal and Bannu 
district). It is also likely that it included Tsu-ku-cha 
(Tsaukuta?=Arachosia)^ with its capital at Ho-si-na (Ghazna), 
for we find the king of Kia-pi-shi apparently accompanying 
Yuan. Chwang on his homeward journey from the town of 
U-to-kia-han-ch’a (Utakhfttida-^Und), via Lan-po, Fa-la-na, 
0-po-kin, Tsau-ku-cha, Fo-li-shi to the frontiers of Kapifia.* 

But where are the Sahis, who, as we have seen had 
founded an independent power south of the Hindukush in 
about the year 430 A.D.? Did they gradually disappear in 
♦be clash and turmoil of the invasions of the armies of the 
Sasanids, the Epthalites, and the Turks? It has been pre¬ 
sumed by scholars that the kingdom of Kia-pi-shi described 
above is the rump of the once mighty KusSn empire.® This 
presumption is of course not invalidated by the description 
of the king as a Kfatriya. By this the pilgrim probably 
meant nothing more than that the king belonged to the 
Brahmanical faith.* But even if he was right in his description 
of the caste of the prince it presents no insuperable difficulties. 
The history of the gradual assimilation of the Yueh-chi hordes 
in the fold of Hinduism is well-known. Early in their history 


' BRt Vol. n, p. 283 ff.; YC (IT, pp. 264 S.) spelU the neme at Tsao-ku-t*a and 
restore* the word as JSguJa. This seems more reesonsble. 

’ Lt/e, pp. £4-72,192.95 i BR, Vol. I, pp. 49-ti8,l90-lC4; Vol. II, pp. 283-84 ; YC, 
Vol. I, pp- 115-30. 178-285; Vol. IT, pp. 264-86. 

* ^6his ton Kabul, p. 197. 

* Yusu Chwentl’s description of esstes of the ludisn princes is not alwsys reliable } 
see tufTu, p. 5, fu. 5. 
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the l^iva appears on the coin-legends of Kadphises* and the pro¬ 
gress of the movement is illustrated by the acceptance of the 
Indian name Visudeva by one of the successors of Kani^ka. 
There is no reason to believe that this process of assimilation 
did not continue amongst the successors of the Great Ku^ans; 
and it is quite likely that some of their chiefs even claimed 
Ksatriya rank.^ This assumption that the kingdom of Kia-pi- 
shi belonged to the Little Yueh-chi rulers seems to be supported 
by the Kitdb ul-Hind of al-Birunl. He gives us the following 
account of the kings of Kabul: 

The Hindus had kings residing in Kftbul, Turks were 
said to be of Tibetan origin. The first of them, Barhatakln, 

came into the country and entered a cave in Kabul.; 

he brought these countries under his sway and ruled them under 
the title of a Sh&hia of Kabul. The rule remained among his 
descendants for generations, the number of which is said to be 
about sixty. Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much atten¬ 
tion to the historical order of things, they are very careless in 
relating the chronological succession of their kings, and when 
they are pressed for information they are at a loss, and not 

knowing what to say, invariably take to tale-telling.I have 

been told that the pedigree of this royal family, written on silk, 
exists in the fortress Nagarkot,^ and I much desired to make 
myself acquainted with it, but the thing was impossible for 
various reasons. One of this aeries of kings was Kanik, the 
same who is said to have built the vihdra (Buddhistic 
monastery) of Purushavar. It is called after him Kanik- 

caitya . The last king of this race was Logiaffir- 

man, and his Vazir was KallSr, a Brahman. The latter 

' Bapson, Indian Coins, Plate II. 

* Though it ia not proved that all the Rajput tribes were of foreiga origiu, yet that 
some of them are of foreign origin is proved by the acceptance of the Hunas for instance 
i n the recognised list of Rajpot tribes, 

* IdentiSed with the modern Kot Kangra, the chief place of the Eaogra distriot in 
the Punjab. See Stein, Eng. Trane, of Ra/atara^t«M. Vol. I, p. SOI, footnote on veraea 
148'44; Cunningham, dSR, Vul. X, pp. 155 ff. 
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had been fortunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden 
treasures, which gave him much influence and power. In 
consequence the last of this Tibetan house, after it had held the 
royal power for so long a period let it by degree slip from his 
hands. Besides Lagaturman. had bad manners and a worse 
behaviour, on account of which people complained of him 
greatly to the Vazir. Now the Yazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself found niling 
sweet, his riches enabled him to carry out his plans, and so he 
occupied the royal throne.” ‘ 

All lovers of Indian History will regret that al-Blruni 
could not acquaint himself with the pedigree of the family 
preserved at Nagarkot. For the account he supplies us, being 
necessarily based on defective historical information of the 
Hindus, which he so rightly condemns, assumes at places a 
rather fictitious character.® But that the kings mentioned 
by him really belonged to the Kusan group is rendered 
probable by the proposed identification of the Kanik of al-BInmi 
with the great Kaniska, on the ground of the common tradition 
of their building a vihdra at Peshawar.® It is, however, by no 
means certain that the number of kings who ruled in Kabul 
from the foundation of the dynasty of Barhatakin down to its 
extinction in the reign of LagaturmSn was sixty, nor can we 
definitely state that they all belonged to one dynasty. But it 
appears to be clear that the whole period was covered by the rule 
of the Hinduised Yueh-chi rulers, and Stein is probably right 
when be suggests that the error of al-BTriinl in mentioning a 
continuous reign of sixty generations must be ascribed to the 
“ continued use of the title ^ahi, a title applied by al-Biruni 
even to the last dynasty conquered by Mahmud of Ghazna.” * 

* Eng. Trans, by Saebau. Vol. II, pp. 10-13, 

’ E.g., the extraordinary circumstances ^hich U‘i| to the rise to power of Harliatskiu 

which I have omitted, ihitl, p. 10. 

* Beinand, Memoife Geographiqtie, etc., vit I’liide, pp. “O If.; iSihie von KSbu], 
p. 196. 

* $ihis ton Kibul, p. 197. 
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Ai-Blrunl tells us nothing about the internal histoiy of these 
rulers of Kia-pi-shi, who held the Kabul valley for at least two 
hundred years. For this we must turn to the annals of the 
Arabs, whose conquering armies had shattered the Sasahids and 
were threatening Ehurasftn and Sijist&n in the middle of the 
7th century A.I).* I have already referred to the destruction of 
the Epthalite power on the Oxus by the Turks in the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. Taking advantage of the waning power 
of the Sasanids, the Turks had spread their influence south of 
that river and even beyond the Hindukush.’ But *Hhe establish¬ 
ment of the T’ang dynasty in 618 A.D. marked the beginning of 
a new and glorious epoch in the history of the Chinese relations 
with the‘western regions.’” Aided by the internal feuds of 
the Turks, they succeeded in destroying the power of the 
Northern Turks in 630 A.D. and that of Western Turks in 
658-59 A.D. and soon extended their suzerainty across Turkistan 
and the Oxus valley to the territories south of the Hindukush.^ 
Thus in relation to the iS&his, the Chinese and the Arabs occu¬ 
pied the same position in the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. which the Sasanids and the Turks occupied in the middle 
of the sixth. But the terrible defeat of the Chinese imperial 
forces in 670 A.D. and the brilliant campaigns of Qutayba (705- 
16 A.D.) initiated an irresistible movement of the Arabs towards 
Central Asia, which soon made them supreme in Transoxania. 
In A. H. 256 (A.D. 870) Ya'qub ibn Layth al-^alfar had 
already brought the flag of Islam into the Kabul valley.* 

The steps which gradually brought Islam into the Kabul 
valley, are recorded in the Arab annals, and incidentally throw 


‘ KFB, Part n. p. 141. 

* StaiD, iinctant Khotan, Vol. I, p. 68. 

* Stein. Ancient Khotnn, Vol. I, pp. 5, 58'69. There wes a revival of the power of 
he Northero Turks under the Kliagan, called Uo-cho in the Chinese annals (601-718 
A.D.); see tbtd, p. 62. 

* The Sncyclopmdia oj Islam, Fasciculus A, 1924. p. 66; see also H. A. R. (Jibb, 
The Arab Conquests in Central Asia, 1938, pp. 16 ff. 
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Bome light on the history of the Hindu dynasties that ruled from 
the Zarah Lake to the Indus river. In the year A.H. 30 (A.D. 
650), the Arab general ‘Abd Ullahibn ‘imir, when he set out for 
EhurSs&n, despatched ar-RabI‘ Ibn-ZiySd to SijistSn.* Ar-Rabl* 
reached the Hindamand (Helmund) and appeared before Zaranj, 
the capital of the country. The people of the city opposed 
him fiercely ” and **a number of Moslems were wounded,” but 
in the end they were defeated and driven back into the city with 
slaughter. Ar-Rabi* struck terror into the heart of the Satrap, 
who submitted and allowed the Arab general to enter the city.* 
BalSidhurl, to whom wc are indebted for this account does not 
tell us the pame of the overlord of this Satrap. But it seems 
from his subsequent account that he was probably an officer of 
the line of Indian princes who ruled in the Kabul .and Helmund 
valleys and were variously known to the Arabs as Rutbll, Rantbll, 
or Zunbli.* After two and a half yeiirs Ibn ‘Amir next appoint- 
(‘d ‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Samurah as governor of SijistSn. 
This new officer coni})elled the Satrap to pay him 2,000,000 
dirhams, and made himself the “master over everything between 
Zaranj and Kishsh* of the land of al-Hind, and over that part of 
the region of the road of ar-Rukhkhaj which is between it and 
the province of .ad-DHwar.” ° In his description of this camp.aign 


’ “ Sistia, which the earlier Arabs called Siji8l.ai), from the Persian Sagastin, is 

the lowland lying round, and to the eastward of the Zarah lake, which more specially in. 
eludes the deltas of Helmund and other rixers which drain into this inland sea.” The 
capital was Zaranj, on Lake Zurab; see pp. 334 S. Dr. Barnett suggests: 

Saka.stana (laud of Bakas) 

( 

Sagast&o 


Sajast&n or Sijist&n Saist&u (Pers.) 

(in Arab.) I 

Mod. Sistan 

® KFB, Part II, pp. 111-43. 

* For this word sec infra, p. 71, fu. no. 1. 

* ydgit, Vol. IV, p. 277; Meynard, Dirlionnaire de la Perse, p, 488. 

* KFB, Part 1, p. 143. For the places sec YSqnt, Vol. II, p. 641. Meynard, op, eit,, 
P. 221; LEC, p. 346. 

9 
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Balftdhuri tells us a story which curiously reminds us of the idol¬ 
breaking incident in the temple of Somnath. We are told that 
when **he got as far as the provinces of ad-Dawar, he surround¬ 
ed the enemy in the mountain of az-Zur.^ They soon surrender¬ 
ed to him. The numbers of Moslems with him was 8,000 and 
each man received 4,000 dirhams. Ibn-Samurah went into the 
temple of the Ziir, an idol of gold with two rubies for eyes, and 
cut off a hand and took out the rubies. Then he said to the 
Satrapf * keep the gold and gems. I only wanted to show you 
that it had no power to harm or help.’ Ibn Saraurah next 
“ obtained control over Bust and Zabul.® He did not want to 
take prisoners from Zabul, saying that ‘Uthman had made a 
compact (walth) with them. Wakl* says that he made an 
agreement {*aqd) with them, which is inferior to covenant 
Cahd).’** Ibn-Samurah was succeeded by Umair ibn Ahmar. 
The people of Zaranj expelled him and closed the town. But in 
the reign of *A1I, Rib'i ibn al-Kas established order in the 
country.’- In the reign of Mii'awiyah, Ibn Samurah again 
became governor of Sijistan. He w^as faced witli a formidable 
task, for we are told that the people of Sijistan had apos¬ 
tatized, and the people of Zabulistan and Kabul had 
broken their treaties. By a series of campaigns he is said 
to have captured Kabul, in spite of the vigorous resistance of 
the * polytheists,' defeated the inhabitants of Zabulistan, and 
captured Bust and Rukhkhaj, Baladhurl says that this ofiBcer 
“took with him to al-Basrah slaves captured at Kabul, and they 


* LEC, pp. 845-46. * KPB, Part II, p. 144. 

* LEC, pp. 344 and 849. By Zibul or Zabulistan the Arabs meant the whole of 
the great moantainoua diatriot of the apper waters of the Helmnnd and the Eandabir 
rivers." It was " a term of vague application but one which more particularly denoted the 
country round Ghacnah. On the other hand Kabnlistftn, was the Eibnl country, more to 
the north on the frontier of B&miyin. Already in the 3rd century (9th century A.D.) 
Ya'qQbl describes ECbul as much frequented by merchants. He says that the chief city 
was known as Juiwas, while I^takbrT in the next century gives the name as T&b&n. 
Eibnl, however, appears also to have been the name in common use, more especially for 
the diatriot." 

* EFB, Partll, p. 144. 
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built him a mosque in his castle after the Kabul style of building.” 
He died in A.H, 50 (A.D. 670) but before his death he was 
succeeded by ar-RabI‘ ibn Ziyad. During his administration 
Kabul and Z&bulistan again revolted. We are told that the 
''Kabul Shah assembled a force to oppose the Moslems and 
drove out all of them that were in. Kabul. And Ratbil came 
and gained control of Zabulistan and ar-Rukhkhaj as far as 
Bust. Ar-Rabr ibn Ziyad led out his men and attacked Ratbil 
at Bust and put him to flight, and pursued him until he 
reached ar-Rukhkhaj. After attacking him in ar-Rukhkhaj, 
he continued to advance, and subdued the city of ad-Dftwar.” 
He was succeeded in the government of Sijistan by ‘Ubayd 
llllah ibn Abi Bakrah. He continued the campaign for 
some time and reached Raziin. But “ Ratbil sent to liiin 
asking for peace for his own country and the land of Kabul in 
return for 1,200,000 dirhams.” This sum was reduced to 
1,000,000 dirhams and the peace was confirmed by Ziyfid, the 
governor of Basra. In about 61 A.H. (A.D. 680) " the people 
of Kabul treacherously broke the compact and imprisoned 
Abu ‘Ubaydah ibn Ziyad.” The governor of SijistSn, Yazid ibn 
Ziyad, proceeded against them in Jiinzah, but he and many of 
those with him were killed and the rest put to flight. Among 
those who were martyred were Zayd ibn ‘Abd Ullah and Silali 
ibn Ashtam Abu’s-Sabha. After this defeat the Arabs “ransomed 
Abu-‘Ubayda for 600,000 dirhams,” The cities of Sijistan, 
being “ aided and abetted ” by Ratbil, became for a time at 
least free from the control of the representatives of the Caliph. 
Baladhuii informs us that “when ‘Abd ul-‘Aziz ibn *Abd Ullali 
ibn ‘Amir arrived as Wdli over Sijistan in the time of az-Zubair 
(c.A.H. 64=683 A.D.), he was compelled to stop in the city of 
Zaranj because Ratbil was at war with him.” But soon after 
“ abii-'Afi** ‘Umair al-Mazini killed Ratbil and the polytheists 
were put to rout** But the war did not end with the death of 
this prince. In alxiiit A.H. (A.D, 692) ‘Abd Ullah 
was appointed to rule over Sijistan. “ He made war on 
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Eatbil (the successor as king to the former Batbil, who had 
been killed). He stood in awe of the Moslems/' and when 
*Abd Ullfth arrived at Bust, he offered to make peace for a sum 
of 1,000,000 dirhams, but the treaty fell through, for the Arab 
general wanted his tent to be filled with gold. Fighting was 
therefore resumed. “ Ratbll did not oppose his advance into the 
land until he had penetrated deep into it, when he seized the 
mountain paths and passes against him, asking the Moslems to 
cease hostilities and offering to refrain from despoiling them. 
This was refused, and Batbil said, * Well, then take 300,(XX) 
dirhams for a treaty, and put it in writing for me, agreeing not 
to raid our land while you are Walt, nor to burn nor lay waste.’** 
‘Abd Ullah did this, and when the Caliph *Abd ul-Malik (685- 
705 A.D.) learned of it, he dismissed him. Later, when al- 
?ajj5j (c. 694-713 A.D.) was governor of ‘Iraq, ‘Ubayd Lllah 
ibn Abi Bakrah was sent to Sijistan. He carried on the war 
against Batbil, and advancing by way of ar-Bukhkbaj encamped 
“in the neighbourhood of Kabul, stopping at a mountain path. 
The enemy blocked it against him and Batbil joined them. 
So ‘Ubayd UllSh made peace with them on condition that they 
should give him 500,000 dirhams and he should send him three 
of his sons Nahar, al-9ajjaj and Abu Bakrah as hostages, and 
he should make a treaty with them that he shall not fight as 
long as he was governor.*’ * This humiliating peace caused 
serious disaffection in the Arab camp, for it was felt that the 
action would seriously weaken Islam on this frontier. As a 
result of this, hostilities were again commenced. Shuraib, who 
was mainly instrumental in the rejection of the peace “ made 
a charge but was killed., The army fought their way along the 

* Fiittih cl-BuldSn, Text, Ed, by M. J. de Goejs, Brill, 1866, p. 899. I am indebted 
to Dr, Mirza of tbe University of Lucknow for the translation of this passage which differs 
from Morgotten s translation in one or two points. It is not eery clear whose sons 
were given as hostages but as Batbil’s father was a polytheist and there ia no evidence that 
his son had accepted Islam and as the name of one of the host^es is the same as that of 
the father of ‘Ubaid Ullah. I am disposed to consider them to be the boos the Arab 
wait. If this was so it would appear that tbe hostages were given by the Arabs to BatUl. 
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desert of Bust. Many of them perished of thirst and hunger, 
and Ubayd Ullah died of grief for what he had brought upon his 
men and the fate that had overtaken them.” Soon after this 
disastrous Arab expedition made peace with jRatbll 

agreeing not to make war upon him for seven years (others say 
nine years), on condition that he pays thereafter every year 
900,000 dirhams in kind.” This peace was respected by 
with scrupulous care, and he dismissed an officer who was 
disposed to deal “ harshly with Ratbll in regard to the goods 
which he paid.” In the reign of Caliph Walld (705-715 A.D.) 
an attempt was made to exact the “tribute from Batbll in 
coined mbney.” In 710 A.D. Qutayba, the governor of 
Khurasfin, undertook a campaign against this “ formidable foe” 
who had made Sijistan “ an ill-omened frontier.” ^ The expedi¬ 
tion was abortive, and the Arabs were compelled to continue 
accepting * payment in kind.* In the reign of Caliph Sulayman 
(715-17 A.D.) Batbll ceased to pay any tribute at all. 
Baladhuri informs us that “thereafter he did not pay any 
tribute to any of the *amils of the Umaiyads or of Abu-Muslim 
over Sijistan.” It was not till the reign of the Abbasid Caliph 
al Man^Qr (754-75 A.D.) that active steps were again taken 
against this prince. Ma*n ibn Za’idah on his appointment as 
governor over Sijistan, wrote “to Batbll to bring tribute for 
which al-53jj^j had stipulated.” On the receipt of this letter 
Batbll is said to have sent some “camels, Turkish tents, and 
slaves, reckoning each at double its value.” This arou.sed the 
anger of the Arab general, and war w'as resumed ; but when 
Ma’n came to ar-Bukhkhaj “ he found that Ratbil had w ith- 
drawn from that place and had gone to Zabulistan to spend the 
summer there.” Ar-Rukhkhaj, we are told, fell to the Arabs, 
and Ma’n secured some 30,000 slaves ; but his success docs not 
appear to have been of any substantial character. Baladhurl 
tells us that “Sijistan was never completely subjugated,” 


* Qibb, Arab ConquuU tn Central Am, p. il. 
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though ** the *amils of ai-Mahdl (775-85 A.D.) and ar-Bashld 
(786-80 A.D.) continued to collect tribute from Ratbil as well 
as they could, and kept appointing their agents to rule over the 
regions to which Islam had reached.’* The same authority 
tells us that when al-Ma’mun, son of ar-Rashid, was in Khura¬ 
san (c. 808-818 A.D.), “double tribute was paid to him, and 
he subdued Kabul, whose king professed Islam, and promised 
obedience.” ^ That these expeditions of Ma’mun had no lasting 
effect is proved by the fact that Ratbl) was still ruling in Kabul 
in c. 253 A.H. (A.D. 807) when the sons of Darhim, Nasr and 
9alih, fled to him after the conquest of Sijistan by Ya*qub ibn 
Layth.** Ya*qub captured Herat in the same year, and in A H. 
‘z5() (A.D. 870), turning against Ratbil, marched to Kabul and 
conquered it.® But the Saffarids were soon displaced by the 
Persian Samanids; and the latter, as we shall see further on, 
do not appear to have made any vigorous effort to extend their 
authority in the Kabul valley. 

The above is a meagre account of the struggles of the Arabs 
for about two hundred years (c. 050-800 A.D.) with the Indian 
princes of the Helmund and the Kabul valleys. Though Bala- 
dhurl once refers to a Kabul-Shdh,* yet he makes it quite clear 
that the line of princes designated by him as Ratbil held sover¬ 
eign power over the whole region indicated above. We find 
these princes sometimes not only preventing tlie Arabs from 
advancing beyond Zaranj, but also successfully negotiating 
alliances with the representatives of the Caliph “ for his own 
country and the land of Kabul.” It is thus likely that the Satrap 
on the Helmund as well as the Kdhiil-Shrih avch' subordinate to 
this powerful line of princes.® That they Avere Hindus seems to 


' This account o( Arab advance towards tho Kabul valley is mainly taken from 
BalaOhuri. KFB, Part II, pp. 1311-55. « TN, 1861, A'ol. 1, p. 23, fu. 6. 

* Ibtd, p. 23; The Encyclopaedia o/ Islam, Fasciculus A, 1221, p. 55; alsoJami' 
ul-Hikdyat, in Elhot, Vol. II, p. 172. 

* KFB, Part II, p. 147. 

“ Qibb. Oitness Records of the Arabs in Central Asia in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. II, 1931-2S, pp. 613-22. 
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be hinted at by the description of the image of Zur and the 
epithet * polytheists ' applied to them and their soldiers. But 
it is uncertain what the word Ratbll actually means. There is 
no doubt that it was a title and not a personal name, for it is 
assumed by successive princes from father to son. Scholars are 
agreed that the word is not Arabic, and may possibly be 
Turkish/ In that case the identification of this line of 
princes with the descendants of the iSahis who ruled south 
of the Hindukush from about the middle of the fiftlj century 
onwards is probable. Whether these princes are further 
to be identified with the princes of ICia-pi-shi, noticed by 
Yuan Chwang must remain in the present state of our 
knowledge uncertain. But the fact that the Katbils are found 
ruling in the Kabul valley in the middle of the Dth century A.I)., 
the period which, according to al-Blrunl and Kalhana,^ saw the 
extinction of the Turki iSdhis, seems to favour such an identifi¬ 
cation. In that case wc can explain why the kings of Kia-pi-shi, 
who formerly lived in Und “ gradually shifted their sphere of 
activity further to the west and south. The rise of the KUrkotas 
in Kashmir, who conquered Ta-ch’a-shi-Io (Taksasila) from 
them effectively blocked their advance towards the east while the 
lofty Hindukush range was a barrier in the north and the north¬ 
west. Thus it was only in the south and the south-west, along 
the valley of the Helmund that they could extend their power; 
and it is interesting to note that it was here, and not across the 
Hindukush, that the Arabs first came into conflict with them. 
The position of the Sdhis, during this period, threatened as they 
were by powerful enemies from the north and the south, was 


‘ On this word see J. Marqaart, Erinsahr, Abhandlungen der KSniglichen Ga$eUaeha1t 
der WiaaentcHtfien zu Gottingen, Phi’ologisch-Hiatoriache Klasae, Neae Folge, Band III, 
No. 2, pp. 248 ff. Review of tiie aame by Ndldeke in ZDMG, 1902, Band LVI, p. 432; 
EitihoXd, Turkestan down to Ihe Mongol Invasion, 1928, pp. 216 ff.; De Goeje in' Vienna 
OrientalJoumal, 1902, Vol. XVI. pp. 192-95. 

* See infra, pp. 72 and 75-76. 

• Ufa, p. 192. 
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critical. But the raids of the Arabs on the southern dominions 
of Kashmir,^ must have soon convinced the Karko^s of the 
common danger threatening the Indian states; and this had 
probably something to do with the policy pursued by Lalit&ditya 
Muktapida (c. 713-750 A.D.), who conferred high offices on the 
i^dhi princes in his court.® But, as we shall see further on, 
this wise policy was not followed by his successors. 

The necessity of this twofold struggle must have been a 
terrible strain on the Sethis, and probably largely contributed 
to bring about the revolution which is described by al-Birum.“ 
The last Turki 3Shi prince Lagaturmftn was imprisoned by his 
Brahman Vazir, Eallar, who founded an independent dynasty 
which may be conveniently called the Hindu Sahit.* Accord¬ 
ing to al-Birunl, after him ” ruled the Brahman kings SSmand 
(Samanta), Kamalu, Bhim (Bhlina), Jaypal (Jayapala), Ananda- 
paia, Tarojanapala (Trilocanapala). The latter was killed in 
A.H. 412 (A.D. 1021) and his son BhTmapala five years later 
(A.D, 102G).” ® Though al-BirunI makes it clear that the 
dynasty was destroyed in the first quarter of the 11th century, 
as a result of the invasion of the Yamlnls of Ghazna, he does 
not supply any details about the history of the Hindu Sahis. 
For this we have to depend mainly on other Muhammadan 
chroniclers and the Rdjatarahginl of Kalhai^a. The following 
verses from the latter source which describe the victories of the 
Kashmirian prince ^afikaravarman (c. 883-902) appears to 
have an important bearing on the history of these later Sahis : 

The firmly rooted fortune of Alakhana, king of Gurjara, 
he uprooted in battle in a moment, and made a long grief rise 
(in its place). 


* KFB, Part II, pp. 280-81. 

* Rijalarahgi^i of Kalhapa, IV, 142-43 ; see also Stein’s Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 90. 
■ Bea tupra, pp. 63-68. 

* Some call them Brohman Sihi$. 

* KH, Bog. Trane, bj Biohta, Vol. 11, p. 13. 
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The ruler of Gurjara gave up to him humbly the 
preserving (hereby) his own country as (if he had saved) his own 
body (at the sacrifice) of a finger. 

He caused the sovereign power, which the superior king 
Bhoja had seizedi to be given up to the scion of the Thakkiya 
family, who had become his servant in the office of Chamberlain. 

Alakhdna*s support, the illustrious Lalliya Sahi—who, 
(placed) between the rulers of the Barads, and Turuskas as 
between a lion and a boar, resembled Aryavarta (as it lies) 
between the Himalaya and Vindhya (mountains), in whose town 
of Udabhaffda (other) kings found safety, just as the mountains 
in the ocean, when threatened by the danger of having their 
wings cut (by Indra); whose mighty glory (outshone) the kings 
in the north, just as the sun-disc (outshines) the stars in heaven,— 
he was not received into service by (Sailkaravarman), who 
desired to remove him from his sovereign position.” ^ 

In describing the achievements of Prabhftkaradeva, the 
minister of Gop&Iavarman (c. 902-04 A.D.) and the paramour of 
the queen-mother Sugandhft, Kalhaija further adds : 

As superintendent of treasury (Ko6ddhyaksa)t he plunder- 
ed the riches of the amorous (queen) and vanquished the 3dhi 
kingdom at Udahhdv4apura. 

He bestowed the kingdom of the rebellious 3dhi upon 
Toramar^, Lalliya's son, and gave him the new name 
Kamaluka.” ^ 

The first thing that strikes us in the verses quoted above is 
the testimony of the historian of Kashmir to the strength of the 
illustrious iSahi princes.® Their dominions were placed between 
the Darads and the Turuskas. The seat of the Darads appears 
to have extended * from Citral and Yasin, across the Indus 
regions of Gilgit, Cilas, and Bunji .to the Kisanganga valley in 


* Stein'i Bag. TraoB., Vol. IiPp. 205-06; Tdrses 149-66 of Book V. 
■ Ibid, p. 217, V. 282-SS. 

* Soe »Ibo Hijatarabgi^t, VII, 68-09; VIII, 8280. 
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the immediate north of Kashmir.’ * The Turu^kasin the south 
were undoubtedly the Muhammadans, who were waging 
unceasing war against the Indian rulers of Afghanistan and 
SistSn for more than two centuries. In spite of the vigorous 
resistance of the Sdhis, the Arabs, we have seen, had advanced 
step by step till Kabul itself fell in 870 A.D. Against this 
irresistible pressure, the Sdhis were gradually driven towards 
the Indian frontier, and again transferred their capital to 
Udahhan^apurat the old capital of Kia-pi-shi. Already in the 
time of Kamalu the Hindu iSdhis were known as Rais of 
Hindustan.’* 

The next point that is interesting, is the relationship of 
the tScihis with other Indian States. I have already referred to 
the wise policy of the Knrkdta king Lalitftditya who appears to 
have cultivated a policy of friendship with the 3ahis. The 
verses of Kalhana quoted above seem to indicate that there was 
also an alliance between the Gurjara king Alakhana and these 
princes. Alakhana appears to have ruled over ‘ the upper portion 
of the flat Doah between the Jhelum and Cbenab rivers, south of 
DSrvribhisara, and probably also a part of the Punjab plain 
further east.’ ® What relations this prince had with the adhiraja 
Bhoja are uncertain. But if the latter is to be identified with the 
GQrjara-PratIhara emperor Bhoja, as seems not improbable,* 
then it is not unlikely that the two GOrjara kings® were on terms 
of friendship with each other. Their hostility to a common 
enemy, namely the Utpalas might have brought them together. 
This fact taken together with the well-known hostility of the 

• RajataraAgint, Eag. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, p. 47, footnote on Vs. 319-16 of 6o(^ 
1; Vol. II, p. 431; Drew, /ummoo, pp. 893 ff. 

’ Life, p. 192; see Jimi' 'uUHikiyit, Elliot, II, p. 172. 

=* R&jataraAgini, Stein's Eng, Transi, Vol. I, p. 99. 

• J.1SJ3, 1922, N.S., Vol.XVm, p. 868; JL, 1923, Vol. X. pp. 53-54; Stein’s 
note on V. 151 of the ad/storangiBl, Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 206. ASR, Vol. II, p. 225; 
Vol. X, p. 101. 

• The epstliets Ourjara-bhubhuja and Ourjar-Hihipa probably indicate that Alakhana 
Was a * aSrjara ’ king ruling over the Punjab settlement of the ‘ Qurjaras.’ 
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Gurjara and iSdhi kings towards the Arabs, ujay*indicate some 
sort of entente cordiale between these powers for joint action 
against their common enemies. By reversing the policy of 
friendship towards the 3dhis, Sahkaravarman only made the 
task of the defence of the Indian frontier against Islam all the 
more difficult. But Ealhana makes it quite clear that this 
Utpala prince could not make much headway against the 
3ahis. His statement that the illustrious Lalliya ^hi, 
“ whose mighty glory outshone the kings of the north,” was not 
received into service by Sahkaravarman because the latter 
desired to ^remove him from his sovereign position, is only a 
politic way of saying that his efforts were fruitless. His violent 
death in the hills of Urasa (modern Hazara district), not very 
far from the 3dhi capital, may not bo entirely unconnected with 
the hidden hand of the iSdhis, 

The next question that confronts us is the identification of 
Lalliya. There i> no prince of this name on the list of 
al-BlruiiL He was a contemporary of Sahkaravarman (883- 
902 A.D.), and was apparently dead in A.B. 902-04, when 
Gopalavarman was king of Kashmir. His son Kamalu, as we 
shall see further on, was a contemporary of ‘Amr ibn Laith 
(c. 879-900 A.D.). As al-Biruni’s account is confirmed when¬ 
ever we can check it, it is unlikely that he would omit the name 
of such an important prince as Lalliya. Cunningham first 
suggested that Kallar of al-BirunI is identical with Lalliya of 
Ealhana.* Stein has pointed out that Ealhana’s description 
of Lalliya Sabi’s great power and repute, agrees singularly with 
what al-BIruni has to tell us of the ‘ energetic founder of the 
Hindu Shdhiya dynasty.’* ‘The proposed identification of 
Kallar with Lalliya finds further support in the convincing 
conjecture by which Prof. Ch. Seybold, in his remarks on the 
Indica of al-Birunl, has explained the apparent difference of the 

* ASR, Vol. V. p 83. 

* Rajulnrantiiyjt, Steiu's Ed". Trans., Vol. II, p. 33G. 
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names. Prof. Seybold sees in the form of the single MS. 
which has preserved for iis the text of the Indica a misread 

m 

or and accounts for such a corruption by well-known 
palaeographic peculiarities of Arabic manuscripts.’' Edward 
Thomas referred to this prince certain silver coins of the Bull- 
and-horseman type with the legend Syalapatideva. This 
identification, based on a possible mistake of the. copyists, a 
u/ for vj“» was rightly rejected by Elliot as unwarranted.® 
But there is no inherent impossibility in the guess of the latter 
authority that the subversion of the Turki ScLhiyas by Lalliya 
may have occurred about 860 A.D.® 

The next prince in the list of al-Birunl is Samand. This is 
probably the nameless 3&hi prince referred to as contemporary 
of Gop5lavarman (c. 902-04 A-D.), who was overthrown by the 
Kashmirian minister PrabhSkaradeva.* His relationship with 
Kallar-Lalliya is not known, but he appears to have carried on 
the policy of hostility of his predecessor against the Utpalas 
which in the end cost him his throne. A large number of coins 
with the legend Sarnantadeva of the Bull-and-horseman type, 
which are found in large quantities, not only in Afghanistan, 
but throughout the Punjab and the whole of Northern India, 
have been attributed to this prince. One such coin was found 
“ at a place called Obrzycko in the province of Posen, in com¬ 
pany of 80 different kings of Europe and Asia.”* Mr. E. 
Thomas was of opinion that this profusion of coins with his 
legend is to be explained by ‘ his having called in the coins of 
his Buddhist predecessors in order to give prevalence to his own 
creed of Brahman ism by the substitution of the Bull-and-horse- 
nian type for that of the Elephant-and-lion, which is considered 
emblematic of Buddhism.’ But as Elliot has pointed out this 

> Ibid, ZDMG, 1804, Band XLVm, pp. 699-700. 

’ JRAS, 1848. Vol. IX, p. 180; FHtot, Vol. I, p. 431. 

* Elhot, Vol. 11, p. 426. 

* JiSjatarafiginT, V. 332-33. 

“ Blfwt, Vol. II, p. 422; JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 178. 
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supposition seems to be defeated by the fact of our finding 
Sftmanta coins with elephants also upon them.’* ’ It is likely 
that Samanta became so celebrated that his type was imitated 
by later rulers.* 

According to al-BirQnl the next kin^ was Kamalu, presu¬ 
mably the same ruler, who is referred to in the Jawdmi* ul’ 
Hikayat of Muhammad ‘AufI (c. 1212. A.D.) as Kamalu B&y of 
Hindustan, the contemporary and opponent of the l^aifftrid ruler 
*Amr ibn Layth (c. 879-900 A.D.).® Tliis synchronism helps us 
also to identify him with Toramana, LalJiya’s son, who accord¬ 
ing to Kalhana was given the dominions of the rebellious 3dhi 
(Samand) and upon whom was conferred the new name Aawa- 
luka by the minister of the Utpala king Gopalavarmnn (c. A.D. 
902-04).^ This invalidates Elliot’s siiggestion that Kamalu’s 
reign commenced in 890 A.D.® Botli Kalhana and the Muham¬ 
madan writers are silent about the relationship of Toramftna- 
Kamalti with his predecessor. Mr. E. Tiiomas proposed to 
identify this prince with the Kkvadavayaka or Khedavayaka of 
the coins from the similarity of the metal and style of latter’s 
coinage with the other issues of the Sdhis. His attempt to 
justify his thesis by “ mutations, blots, or intermixture of 
letters” was rightly rejected by Elliot as too fantastic.® 

The next ruler, according to al-BirunJ, was Bhmi, no doubt 
the same ruler who is mentioned by Kalliana as the maternal 
grandfather of Didda, the queen of the Kashmirian king K?ema- 

* Elliot, Vol. II, p. 423; JRAS, 1848. Vol. IX, pp. 182-88 276. 

» JRAS, 1849, Vol. IX, pp. 181-82, 276, CHI, Vol. I, pp. 681-62, 684 
“ Coiokge bearing his ^Hermaeus) name and his types was issued by bis conquerors until 
a much later date, in the same way and for the eame reasons thst the East Indie Company 
continued for many years to strike rupees bearing the name of the Mughal Emperor, 
Miih ’Alam.” Bipaoa. 

» Elliot, Vol. II, p. 172. This date for Kamalu involvoi a correction by a few years 
of the date of Oopilavarman (902-04 A.D.) as given by Kslbspa. 

* Rijaiarangii*, V. 232-33. The dates given here are taken frpm Stein and an to 
be regarded aa osly approximate. 

i Ellidt, Vol. n, p. 424. 

* JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 180; Elliot, Vol. II. p. 423; CMI, p. 64. 
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gupta (c, 950-58 A.D.).^ DiddS was the daughter of king 
Simbarftjai the lord of Lohara (modern valley of Loh*rin or Loran 
immediately to the south of Pir Pa^tsal range, in the hill State 
of Punch)* and other strongholds, who had apparently married 
a daughter of Bhima of Udabb&odapura. The influence 
and power enjoyed by the ^dhis in Kashmir during this period 
is illustrated by the fact that already during Esemagupta’s life¬ 
time Bhima built a richly endowed temple of Vi§nu called 
Bhimakesava in the adoptive country of his grand-daughter the 
remains of which have been traced by Stein in a Muhammadan 
ZirSt at Bum*zu “ near MftrtSnda. Certain silver coins with the 
legend Sn-Bhimadeva, which are mainly found in Kabulistan, 
have been referred by numismatists to this ruler.* Prom the 
facts detailed above it is certain that the birth of Bhima cannot 
be pushed back beyond 920 A.D.® He was certainly ruling in 
950-58, but we do not know when he was succeeded by the next 
ruler, Jaypal, who is well-known from Muslim chronicles as the 
opponent of the Yamlnl kings of Ghazni. Kalhapa is silent 
about this ruler, though he mentions the defeat of an otherwise 
unknown 3aki prince named Thakkana in the reign of Abhi- 
manyu (958-72 A.D.) the son of Didda. Ya^dhara the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, we are told, ‘out of spite’ rapidly invaded his 
country * which is difficult of access on account of its streams 
and mountains * and capturing the >Sdhi prince * by force * com¬ 
pelled him to * pay tribute and homage.* “ The fact that Thak¬ 
kana does not occur in the list of al-BirunI lends some strength 
to the suspicion that his list contains the names of only 


» RijataraUgini, VI, 176-78 j VII, 1081. 

* Stoin'i Eng. Tfadb. of Rijatarahgiifi, Vol. II, pp. 293 S. 

' Rijatarai^g^l, Bog. Trwa., Vol. I, pp. 104.06; pp. 249.50, footnote on V. 177-78. 

* CMI, pp. 64-66. 

* ^lii« von Kibul, p. 201. If we Uke it that Diddi was 16 when she waa married to 
KfoiDagapta (060-68 A.D.) and that she waa boro when her mother, the daughter of Bhima 
wae 16, then the birth of Diddi’• mother falla in e. 990 A.D. 

* Riiatara^m, VI. 230-66. 
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important rulers and is by no means to be taken as successive.' 
That Jayap§,la is not the son of Bhima appears to be indicated 
by Firishta, who gives Ishtpftl* (Iftapala?) as the name of 
JayapSla’s father ; but we need not agree with Elliot that the 
** introduction of the term 'Pal* ” should indicate a change of 
dynasty. The same phenomenon appears in the history of 
the Gurjara-Pratlharas of Kanauj, though there was no 
dynastic change.® 

I have already briefly referred to the gradual advance of the 
Arabs on this frontier. The 9aff5rid ruler Ya'qilb is said to 
have captured Kabul in 870 A.D., while his brother ‘Amr, the 
next ruler, •claims to have defeated EamalQ, the 3dhi king. The 
Samanids of Transoxania, who succeeded them, do not appear to 
have made any systematic efforts to extend their power in the 
Kabul valley. In c. 32*2 A.H. (933 A.D.), when the power of the 
Samanids was already on the decline, we find a person named 
Abu Bakr-i-LawIk ruling as Wdl^ of Zabulistan at GhaznL* As 
the word Wdli signifies a chief or a sovereign, it is likely that he 
held almost an independent power.® In c. 933 A.D. this ruler 
was driven out of Ghazni by Alp-tigin, a Turkish slave of the 
Samanid Amir MansQr, who founded an independent power and 
repulsed all the efforts of his former masters to dislodge him.® 
The establishment of this Turkish principality at once led to a 
renewal of the vigorous forward policy of the early Arabs, which 
further drove the /^dhis towards the Punjab and ultimately led to 
their extinction in the first quarter of the 11th century A.B. 
Of their once extensive dominions on the K&bul and Helmund 


■ N/Iiot, Vol, n, p. 424. 

* Btiggi is wrong when bs giT«s this nsme in bis trsnsUtim m Butpal. TIu omm 

is oImtIj P ; sse lithographed Looknow Bd. (1664)i Vol. I, p. 19; Beoibej Bd. 
(1811). Vol. I. p. 82; EUiot, Vol. U. p. m, fn. 8. 

* fieeJIi, Vol.X«p.TC. 

* TN. Vol. I, p. 71. 

* IM, footnote 0 on p. 71. 

* Ibid, footnote 4 on p. 48. 
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rivers, Lamghan now alone remained. According to Firishta, 
the dominions of Jayapftia ‘ extended in length from Sirhind to 
Lamghan and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmir to 
Multan.’ ^ We are further told that ‘ he resided in the fort 
of Bhatinda in Patiala State) for the convenience of 
taking steps for opposing the Mahommedan/ who troubled him 
by their repeated invasions.® Thus pushed by an irresistible 
pressure, the Sdhis, like many others in Indian History, were 
compelled to take shelter in the Punjab. Fortunately for them 
the power of the kings of Kashmir, the Amirs of Multan, and 
the Gurjara-Pratlhftras of Kanauj was on the decline during this 
period. And this no doubt helped them in re-creating their 
kingdom in the land of the five rivers. Thanks to these favourable 
circumstances they had again become so powerful that Minhaj 
ud-Din calls Jayapala the ‘greatest of the Eaes of Hind.’* 
Strategic reasons had also compelled them to transfer their 
capital from their ancient seat at Udabhftndapur, the Waihand 
of al-BrriinI‘ (mod. Und, near Attock on the Indus), to a 
city beyond the Sutlej. From the frequent reference to JayapSla 
as Raja of Lahore in Firishta, it appears that that city marked 
an earlier stage in the migration of the capital from Ohind to 
Bhatinda.® 

Firishta informs us that during the lifetime of Alp-tigin* 
(c. 933-963 A.D.), his general Sabuk-tigln had already com¬ 
menced predatory excursions in the provinces of LamghSn and 
Multan. In my chapter on Sind I have indicated how these 
invasions led to the organisation of an alliance between the 
t$dhis and the Amirs of Multan.® Before the accession of 

* TF, Brigg’s Eng. TiaoB., Vol. I, p. 15. 

* Ibid. 

> TN. Vol. I, p. 82. 

‘ Saebau's Eag. Trana. of Kff, Vol. 1, pp. 206, 259, 317. 

* TF, Brigg'a Eog. Trana., Vol. l,.pp. 9, 17, 52. 54, «tc. The EmeyelofttiitoJ Mam, 
number 37,1926. p. 9, refers to Bbera on the Jhelum as a still earlier capital but I 
cannot find the original reference to this statement: Blliut also mabee this statement, 
Vol. U, p. 426. 

* Bae fupra, p. 25. 
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Sabuk-tigfn (c. 977 A.D.), he aided Pirey in 973 A.D. to 
defeat ** a body of infidels who had advanced out of Hind for 
the purpose of seizing Ghaznin/*^ This was probably one 
of the first fruits of the alliance referred to above. When 
Sabuk-tigin became king he succeeded through diplomacy in 
detaching Shaikh 9amld Lodi from the side of the tSdhis.* 
Then, girding up his loins for a war of religion he en¬ 
deavoured to desolate the territories of Baj& JaypaL... ....the 
ruler of Hindustan.”These attacks appear to have been 
utterly unprovoked by any acts of hostility on Jayapftla's part, 
and resulted in the conquest of '‘many castles and strong¬ 
holds,” \^ich no doubt ” augmented the boundaries of his 
kingdom. But when Jaypal, king of Hindustan, observed these 
things and saw the line of his frontier continually diminishing, 
and immeasurable fractures and losses every moment caused 
in his States, that grievance rendered him disturbed and in¬ 
consolable.He saw no remedy, except in beginning to act, 

and to take up arms. He assembled, therefore, all his princes, 
feudatories, nobles, and allies and with a great army approached 
the Musalmitn territory. When Nasir-ud-Din perceived this 
he marched from Ghazni against Jaypal. They came together 
upon the frontiers of each state. Each army mutually attacked 
the other, fought and resisted in every way, until the face 
of the earth was stained red with the blood of the slain, and 
the lions and warriors of both armies and nations were worn 

out and reduced to despair. Then.(Prince Mabmud) 

remarked that all skill and intelligence was unequal to the 
subjugation of this fort, and that all human power fell short 
against it.” ‘ In this crisis a snowstorm came as a godsend 

* TN. Vd. I. p. 78. fn. 7. 

« TF, Brigg’s Tnna.. Vol. I, pp. 910. 

* TA, Bog. Trans, bj B. Day, p. 3. 

* Probftbly the Indians were fighting from a fortified position. KY (e. lOlQA.D.), 
Eng. Trane, from the Persian version by James Beyaoids, London, pp. 88'86. I sbaJJ 
mainly depend upon this contemporary authority : other sources will be indicated whenever 
iderred to. 
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to the Muhammadans. The atmosphere suddenly chaniged and 
“ from the sharpness of the extreme cold, drew over itself a grey 
mist, so that patience could no longer endure such sufferings, and 
they were near unto the fate of death. ” The Indian army, 
which was mainly recruited from the plains, naturally suffered 
most,^ and negotiations for peace were opened by Jayap&la. 
In the course of these parleys the iSahi monarch is said to have 
sent the following characteristic message to Sabuk-tigln. 

" You have heard and know the nobleness of Indians, how 
that, in seasons of extremity, they fear not death or destruc¬ 
tion. They run the edge of the sword over those who wrong 
them, when there is no means of escaping the cblade. In 
affairs of honour and renown we would place ourselves upon 
the hire like roast meat, and upon the dagger like the 
sunrays.” ® 

Sabuk-tigin was convinced of the truth of Jayapala’s 
statement, and consented to the terms offered. According to 
‘Utbl these were : “by way of ransom 1,000 packets of 1,000 
dinars sterling, and five stables full of elephants,' ’ ® and ces¬ 
sion of “some cities of Hindustan and some fortresses within 
the heart of his kingdom“ and the supply of hostages “until 

the terms of the treaty should be carried into effect.when 

the territories and fortresses should be restored.” We are 
told by this writer and all subsequent authorities that when 
Jayapala “ had gone a few stages and was in safety, and was 
secure in the midst of his kingdom,* his base and evil nature 
led him to infringe the treaty. He entered upon measures 
contrary thereto, and as certain persons were with him, by 
way of doing him honour and for the purpose of taking posses¬ 
sion of the fortresses and territories ceded by the agreement, 

• Tii.p.a. 

• xy, p. 37. 

• Aooording to Ni^m<ad-I>lD and Firiahta tba nnmber of elephants was fifty. 

• According to TF, Brigg’s Bag. Trans.. Vol. I, p. 17, Jayapila refused pajment 
on reaching Lahore on the advice of his Brahman advisers. 
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he threw them into prison, by way of reprisal for some of his 
comrades and company, who were detained at the Amir’s 
court as a measure of retaliation.” Nigam-iid-Din clearly 
states that Jayapala “ imprisoned the agents of Amir NSsir- 
ud-Din, in retaliation for the imprisonment of the men whom 
he had left as hostages.” * The Muslim historians, as usual, 
throw all the blame on Jayapftla; but it is not unlikely 
that this was a mere pretext for renewing hostilities on both 
sides. Situated as they were, there could be no lasting peace 
between these two states, and we are told that after this, 
Sabuk-tigin ” proceeded to the country of the infidel traitor, 
and where^ever he came he plundered and sacked the country 
until it was annihilated. He dug up and burnt down all its 
buildings and killed these deceivers and infidels, carrying away 
their children and cattle as booty. He made the territory 
of Lamghdn, which had been the most populous and flourish¬ 
ing of all that country, entirely stript and bare. He 
mastered several other territories, and, destroying their temples, 
their sacred buildings, and their churches built mosques 
in their stead, making the light of Islam visible.” On 
this Jayapala ” invoked help, and despatched letters seeking 
succour, to the various provinces of India imploring aid.*’ 
Nizam-ud-Dln does not mention the names of the Rajas of 
Hindustan, but Firishta particularly mentions the iiames of 
the princes of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalinjar and Kanaiij who assisted 
Jayapala with men and money.“ All the jiuthorities however are 
agreed that the army of Jayapala mainly consisted of 100,000 
cavalry. To this Nizam-ud-Din adds “many elephants” and 
Firishta, “an innumerable host of foot.” Evidently Jayapftla 

* TA.p.3. 

* TA, p., 8. TF, Brigg’a Eng. Tr^ns., p. 18. V. Binitb has aaggeated that the 
date of this battle wae 990, or possibly 991 A.D. He also suggests that the Bije of 
Kalioiar was DhaAga Gandel bat be was aot tore about the identity of the otbere. He 
says "nntil the date of accession of BsjyapHa (c. 990»1019 A. D.) ia settlad, it is 
impossible to settle whether he or bis father (Vijayapila, «. 965-90 A.D.) waa the ally of 
Jalp&l at the time referred to.” JRAS, 1909, Part I, ppt 
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was making a supreme effort to crush his toe. Starting from 
his kingdom he marched **towards the capital of Islam’* 
(Ghazni). ‘Utbl does not tell us the place of the battle, but 
according to NigSm-ud-Dln and Firishta “the two armies met 
in the neighbourhood of Lamghan." The Hindu army appeared 
to their enemies “like the boundless ocean and in numbers 
like the ants and locusts of the wilderness.” But though the 
forces of Islam were fewer in number, the su^rior generalship 
of their leader compensated for this. Sabuk-tigin divided his 
soldiers into squadrons of 500 men each, which were directed 
to attack successively one particular point of the Hindu line, so 
that it might continually have to encounter fresh troops. The 
Hindus being worse mounted than the cavalry of Sabuk-tigln, 
were unable to withstand them, and, wearied out by the 
mancBUvre just mentioned began to give way. Sabuk-tigln, 
perceiving their disorder, made a general assault ; “the Hindus 
were everywhere defeated, and fled and were pursued, with 
great slaughter to the banks of the Nllab.” ’ This was the 
last invasion of Ghazni by Jayapala and *UtbI informs us that 
“from this time the Hindus drew in their tails and sought no more 
to invade the land.” As a result of this war Jayapala practically 
lost all territory to the west of the Indus, including Lamghftn, 
and Peshawar. The latter place was put in charge of an offi¬ 
cial of Ghazni with a force of 10,000 horse.* The possession 
of the strategic outpost at Peshawar placed the remaining terri¬ 
tories of Jayapala at the mercy of the Yamlnis, and they were 
not long in taking advantage of their position. Babuk-tigin 
died in 997 A.D. After a short interval his son Mahmud 
succeeded him and at once renewed hostilities against the Sahis, 
In 1000 A.D., apparently without any provocation on Jaya- 

* ujlUi PP- ; TA.pp. 3-4; TF, Brigg’s Trans., Voi. I, pp. 18- 

• 

19; TN, Vol. I. p. 74. 

* 'Utbi oolj says, " t/iir territory was entirely annexed to tbe lands oi Islam,'* while 
Nium-nd'Dln says, “ the LamghAn country came into the poBseaeion of Amir Nasir-ud- 
Dfn." It is only Firishta who adds Peahawar. None of the authorities gives the dates' 
of these wars of Sabuk-tigin. See NA, pp, 320-21. 
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pila's party Mahmud appears to have invaded the districts west 
of the Indus capturing '"many forts and provinces.*’* But 
this was only R reconnaissance en force, a mere prelude to a more 
ambitious attempt^ which took place in 1001 A.D. In that 
year wjth a well equipped body of 10,000 picked cavalry he 
came into Peshawar.” The object of the Sultan was plunder 
and loot, and it affords us an interesting insight into the men¬ 
tality of the Muslim chroniclers when they express surprise at 
the intelligence that JayapSla intended to resist this wanton 
attack on his independence. The following quotation from 
'Utbi is an illustration : — 

" But this vile infidel advanced in opposition to the stand¬ 
ards of the Sul^ni with 8,000 cavalry, 30,000 infantry, and 
800 elephants. The earth groaned under the pain of their 
boots, And when the distance between the two armies was 
but small, the infidel began to delay the commencement of the 
battle and the onset, in order that the rear of the troops and 
those men of the army who were coming up behind the others 
should arrive. The Sult&n perceived this stratagem and hasten¬ 
ed forward, and wrested the power of choice from his hand.*’ ” 

The last portion of this passage appears to indicate that 
Jayapala was taken by surprise and had to hasten to meet the 


. *■ Tbit .is ibe ststsmeot of FirishU, see op. eit., pu 36; bat TA, p. 5, hss “seized e few 
forte end retafned.'* 

* Mr. Dey. (be (reiisUtor of TA, p. 5, fn. 1, doabli whetber this is the modero oitj of 
the% neme, ee ” die letter city wu generellj osllod Begram ap to the timo of B&bar sod 
Akbar.” But it ahoold be noted that both ’Utbl hod Nin&m-od-Din give the name of the 

city ee Por«h*«hT )> which approacbea the ancient form Purv^apura, the 

Pu-lU'Sha-pu-lo, of Yoan Chwang, which is identified by scholars with modern Peshawar. 
Mr. Dey again seems to have fallen into a blonder by translating the text of Nij^m-od- 
D!n about this war. According to his translation Mahmud "attacked Parsbirar" 

bnt tbe text (see p. 8) is which indicates that " be 

to Peshawar " which was already in tbe possession of Sabnk-tigfn in 977 A.D. 
*Utbl says abont this invasion (hat Mahmud “ set forward into the territory over against 
Porehawer, in the midst of tbe land of Hindustan.” TY, p. 280. This seems to support 
oar interpretation of Ni 2 ftm>Dd-Oin. 

» TY, p. 281. 
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enemy before his mobilization was complete. The battle that 
took place was well contested. Nigam-ud-Dln tells us that 
“ the two armies fought with each other and showed much 
gallantry,” while Firishta refers to the struggle as obstinate. 
But in the end victory fell to Mahmud. According to ‘Utbi: 
‘*at the time of mid-day nearly 5,000 carcasses of the infidels 
cut in half by the sword lay upon the field of battle, as food for 
dogs and as a gift for wolves and fifty elephants were cut down 
by the str6ke of arrows and of swords. Moreover, they seized 
Jayapala with all his family and children and kindred, and a 
considerable number of his intimate officers, in the snaring 
rope of violence and brought them as prisoners ‘ before the 
Sultan.” * 

According to all the authorities this battle took place on the 
8th of Miiharram, 392 A.II. (c. 1001 A.D.). Amongst the 
booty obtained by the Sultan Muslim chroniclers give much 
prominence to the necklaces (maZa) worn by Jayapala and his 
chiefs. According to Nizam-ud-Dln and Firishta, the mala 
worn by the prince was valued by experts * at 180,000 

dinars/ ® while ‘Ftbl gives the value of all the ‘ precious stones,* 

‘ glittering pearls and valuable rubies ’ at 200,000 dinars of 
‘ red gold.’ 

After this victory, MahmQd pressed his advantage by a 
forward push, and commanding the army ” to fly forth into the 
province of Hindustan,” went to Bhatinda, “the place of 
residence of Jay pal and reduced it after a siege.”" According 
to ‘UtbT Mahmud then made “ friendship with him (JayapSla) 
and took his son as a hostage for the confirmation of his 
promise, and dismissed him to his own country.” Nigam-ud- 
Din is silent on the point, but Firishta says that the prisoners 
were released “ on payment of a large ransom, and on their 


‘ Xy.pp. 881 - 282 . 

* Valuing tbe dinSr at 9s., Briggs baa calonlated that this sum would make £81,000. 
See hie Eng. Trans., p. 38 fn. 

* T4, p. 6 j TF, Brigg’s Trans., Vol. I, p. 88. 
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stipulating for an annual tribute.' ” According to both ‘Utbi 
and Firishta, Jayapala after being released resigned the crown 
to his son. He “ shaved his head, and threw himself into 
fire and went into the lowest pits of hell. ” But they differ as 
to the reasons which led him to this decision. ‘Utbl says : 
“ Now in mid-India it had been a long time established as a 
rule that if any king fell as a prisoner into the hands of the 
Muslims, he should no longer hold his kingdom and that no 
more allegiance should effectually n])pertain to him.” But 
Firishta says : “ It is said that, in those days, a custom pre¬ 
vailed among the Hindus that whatever raja was twice over¬ 
powered by strangers became disqualified to reign.”* As 
Jayapala was defeated more than twice, I think the tradition 
contained in the Kitah-i-Yamlnl is more reliable. 

Jayapala was succeeded by his son Anandapftla in about 
1001-02 A.D. At this time the extent of the territories of the 
3ahis in the south reached the l)ordcrs of the Arnirate of Multan 
and included the principality of Bhcra (Bahatih, Bhatiah) 
situated on the west bank of the Jheliim under the Salt 
Range. Taking advantage of the misfortunes of Jayapftla, 
its feudatory rSjd Bijay Ray appears to have ” refused to 
pay his proportion of tribute to Anandapala.” ® Mahmud 
made this a pretext to invade the 3(ihi dominions again 
in 1004 A.D. Firishta says that Mahmud undertook this 
invasion because “the tribute from Hindustan has not been 
paid.” It is not unlikely that Anandapala represented to 
the Sultan that he was unable to pay anything so long as 


’ KY, p. 283 ; TF, p. TJH. Accordiup to the TN, Vol. I, p. S2, Jayapala was kept aa 
prisoner at MaU'Yazid, in Ehur&aan. The aum of hi8 ransom is fixed by ibe aama 
anthority ot 80 dirhams, but, as Baverty points out, this is probably a mistake for 80,000. 
See ibid, footnote 7. 

•JTY.p. 383; TF, p. 38. 

* TP. Brigg’a Trane., Vol. I, p. 39; Bnggs writes the name of the ruler of Bbara as 

‘ Bee]y Bay.’ But in the lithographed text it is end so it can be read as 'Bijay 

Biy,’ i.e., Vijaya-rSya. 
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he was not paid by the rHji of Bhera. But what appears to 
be more probable is that next to Peshawar Mahmud wanted 
another stronghold on the plains of the Punjab, to serve as a base 
for his ambitious programme of plunder and temple spoliation. 
Bhera was such a place. In the picturesque language of *Utbl: 

this city had a wall whose height could be reached only by 
eagles. Its sentinel, if he wished, might hold converse with 
the stars, and its watchman, if he desired, might give kisses 
upon the lip of the planet Venus.” ^ From its safe retreat 
therefore he could deal easy blows against the Muhammadan 
principalities of the lower Indus valley, and what was more 
important, crush the 3dhiSf whose territory blocked his advance 
into the rich countries of the trans-Gangetic plain. The fojfi 
of Bhera '* relying on his lofty hill and drunk in the pride of 
his numerous followers, came out of the city and trusting in the 
might of his heroes and the majesty of his fortune, stood the 
engagement.” For three days successively the battle raged 
fiercely outside the walls of the city, until the Indians were 
driven into the fortress, which was besieged. Bijay Ray escaped 
from the fort with a few followers but being pursued “ drew 
his piercing khanjar, and falling, resigned his fearless life, and 
impure soul.amidst the ranks of hell.” Mabmttd there¬ 

upon ” spread the carpet of the Muhammadan religion and law, 
and drew the people of those provinces into the bond of Islam, 
and arranged the construction of mosques and pulpits.” * 

Soon after the conquest of Bhera, Mahmud turned his 
attention to Multan, whose rulers had most unwisely dissolved 
their alliance with the Sdhis and stood aside while the fortunes 
of JayapRla and his son were being laid low by the cruel blows 
of the unscrupulous Turk. Its ruler Da’ud now realised when 


‘ KY.p. 82a. 

* Ibid, pp. 824*85. The •tubbors nstare of this fight %ai the herue ohenctor of the 
Tiii ere fully borne out by Piriehte, who seji thet the MuaUme euffered eo much thet they 
•• were on the point of ebendouing the enterpriee." end “ were fraqnenUy r^ied with 
alenghter." TF, Brigg'e Trent., Vd. I, pp. 89-40. 
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it was too late that if a barrier was not expeditiously raised 
against this roaring torrent ’* it would soon overwhelm the states 
of India whether they be Hindu or Muslim. In 1005 A.D. 
when Mahmud’s intention came to his knowledge, he appealed 
to Anandapftla to come to his assistance, and Firishta informs 
us that the latter ** true to his alliance,” responded to the call.* 
According to ‘ tJtbi, Mahmud after crossing the Indus sent to 
Anandapftla ” a person to request of him that he would permit a 
passage through the midst of his kingdom that the army of 
Islam might pass. He, however, placed the hand of repulse 
upon the face of the Sultan’s request, and took the road to 
stubbornness aiMi obstinacy.” ' The struggle that ensued was 
thus caused by the perfectly legitimate objections of Anandap&la 
to the use of his territory as a base of operations against a 
friendly and peaceful power. Mahmud at once extended the 
hand of plunder, levelling, destruction and burning into his 
villages and cities.” Anandapftla was defeated and driven from 
"' one strait into another and from one path to another ” until 
he was expelled to the province of Kashmir According to 
Firishta, Anandapftla was defeated near Peshawar and pursued 
as far as the town of Sodra (Wazirabad, 60 miles north of 
Lahore) on the left bank of the Chenab.” It seems likely that 
it was during this campaign that Sukhapftla, one of the sons of 
the Sahi king, was taken prisoner in Peshawar by Abu ‘All 
Simjuri, one of the generals of Mahmud. Sukhapftla appears to 
have accepted Islam under the name of Nawftsa Shah, and when 
Mahmud hastened from Multan to meet the Turkish Ilak Khftn. 
he ‘' placed the management of the affairs of Hindustan ” in the 
hands of this prince.* The crossing of the Oxus by a fresh body 


* TF, Brigg'ft Trani., Vol. I, pp. 40-41. 
> XF. pp. 827-28. 

• TF, Brigg'i Trani., Vol. I, p. 41. 


* The ii Beyaolda givoB it wionglj u " NkWMteh Sbftb or (Zsb 

Sou)." 8w the Aiebio test of Xtiib-t-retiilni gi?en oo the mergin o( Te'rMb la-KimU, 
Bolek, Ceiro, 1874, VoU XI, p. 198. KY, p. 886; TF, Vol. I, p. 41 ; TA, p. 6. 
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of the Turks under Ilak Khftn was only one of the acts of the 
drama which was being played in the North of Hindukush, at 
least from the beginning of historic times. Before the act was 
over the Yaminis of Ghazna, like the Sdhis before them, were 
driven into the valleys of the Punjab rivers. The struggle was 
even then extremely fierce. This war though in no way directly 
connected with the history of the 3dhis, yet affords us interest¬ 
ing evidence of their nobility, and if we may be permitted to 
say so, lack of opportunism which is the basis of all successful 
statesmanship. Al-BirunI tells us that when Mahmud was thus 
fighting a life-and-death struggle with Ilak Khan and “ implor¬ 
ing the Almighty to strengthen his right hand and forgive his 
errors,” Anandapala sent the following letter to the Sultan of 
Ghazni :— 

” I have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in KhurSsan. If you wish, I shall come to 
you with 6,000 horsemen, 10,000 foot soldiers and 100 ele¬ 
phants, or if you wish, I shall send you my son with double 
the number. In acting thus, I do not speculate on the impres¬ 
sion which this will make on you. I have been conquered by 
you, 1 do not wish that another man should conquer you.” * 

Al-BirunI informs us that this epistle was sent to Mahniud 
when the relations between them ** were already strained to the 
utmost.” “The same prince,” says he, “cherished the 
bitterest hatred against the Muhammadans from the time when 
his son was made a prisoner.”* Though all will share 
al-Blruni’s admiration for the “noble bearing and sentiment ” 
of the prince, historians will nevertheless deplore that by his 
inaction Xnandap&la lost the only chance of crushing his foe 
whose unscrupulous ambition unchecked by any moral considera¬ 
tions was soon to bring about the extinction of his line. His 
short-sighted policy was again responsible for the defeat of his 


' SmIiiiu'* Eng. TrftDa.) Vol. IT. pp. 13-14. 
• Ibid, p. 14. '• 
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son Sukhapala, who had returned to the Hindu fold and had 
thrown off his allegiance to Ma|?mud. This prince took full 
advantage of the pre-occupations of Mahmud in KhurSsan and 
expelled all the officers of the Sult&n from India; but unaided, 
he was no match for Majimud, who soon after his great victory 
over Ilak Khan “marched with a great expedition towards 
India.” Sukhapala was defeated, taken prisoner, and after 
being compelled to pay 400,000 dirhams was imprisoned for 
the rest of his life.* The nemesis of his faulty policy came in 
1008 A.D. when Mahmud, disregarding all his noble sentiments, 
invaded his territories under the pretext of an unfriendly act 
when Mahmiud attacked Multan in 1005 A.D. According to 
Firishta, “ Anandapal, hearing of his intentions, sent ambas¬ 
sadors on all sides inviting the assistance of other princes of 
Hiiuliistun, who now considered the expulsion of the 
Mahomraedans from Indi.a as a sacred duty. Accordingly the 
ra/as of lljain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi, and Ajmer 
entered into confederacy, and collecting their forces, advanced 
towards Punjab with the greatest army that had yet taken the 

field ^.The Hindu women on this occasion sold their jewels, 

and melted down their golden ornaments (which they sent from 
distant parts), to furnish resources for the war; and the Gukkurs 
and other warlike tribes joining the army, surrounded the 
Mahoinmcdans, who nere obliged to entrench their camp.” ® 

It is sur|)rising however that the contemporary historian 
‘IJtbl gives not the slightest hint about this confederacy. He 
simply states that “ Aiiandapftl came to confront him (Ma|^ud) 
with a nuiucrotts army. ” Ni|5m ud-Din is also silent on the 
point. Under tlie circumstances it is perhaps reasonable to 
doubt the accuracy of this historian of the 17th century. In 

* if r, pp. 338-39; Ti4, p. G ; TF, Brigg’i Tftns., Vol. I, p. 46, 

■ Mr. V. Smith hus .icceptud thid dUtemeot m hhtoricsl and hM iiuggeated thftt the 
Kanamj prince wa» UajjapWa, tlie iialinjer prince Ge44*> > 1 ®^ Qwelior chief Kecchwfthe 
IvirLir-d).!. The Delhi ami Ajmer cliiefs Mcocding to him belonged to the Tomere end 
Canh&n tribes; see JRAS, 1909, Vol. I, p. 277. 

* TF.Brigge’ Trans.. Vol. I. p. 46. 
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later times Mahmud was regarded as a champion of Islam, and 
it is not impossible that Firishta has exaggerated the amount of 
opposition which faced Mahmud. At any rate there is no 
evidence outside Firishta that this common danger galvanized 
the Indian states of Northern India into common action. 
According to ‘Utbl the battle took place on the banks of the 
Wahind (Und; Indus). Firishta says that the two armies 
“ arrived in sight of each other on a plain on the confines of the 
province of Peshawar.*’^ The same authority says that the 
two armies remained encamped forty days without coming 
into action,” and ” the troops of the idolaters daily increased in 
number.” The following account of the battle is’taken from 

Ta'nkh-i-Firishta : ” Mabmud.ordered 6,000 archers to the 

front to endeavour to provoke the enemy to attack his entrench¬ 
ments. The archers were opposed by Gukknrs, who, in spite 
of the king’s efforts and presence, repulsed his light troops and 
followed them so closely that no less than 30,000 Gukkurs with 
their heads and feet bare, and armed with various weapons, 
penetrated into the Muhammadan lines, where a dreadful carnage 
ensued, and in a few minutes 5,000 Muhammadans were slain. 
The enemy were at length checked, and being cut off as fast as 
they advanced, the attacks became fainter and fainter, till on a 
sudden, the elephant, upon which the prince who commanded 
the Hindus rode, becoming unruly from the effects of the 
naphtha balls, and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. This 
circumstance, produced a panic amongst the Hindus, who seeing 
themselves deserted by their general, gave way and fled also.” ® 
In the pursuit 20,000 Hindus are said to have been killed, but 
it is surprising that after such a victory the spoil that fell to the 
Sultan was only 30 elephants. This is also confirmed by Nizam 
ud-Dln ; but ‘Utbl gives the number as 60. The serious nature 

* JbiJ; p. 8i0. la Beyaold'a ttkaaUtioa the Qkme of the Biver U Wimimd while in 

Elliot it ia Wihind (Vol. H, p. 88). Bejnold eppeen to bete mieteken ****•■- for »**/•” 
TF, Brigg'a Trent. Vol. I, p. 46. 

* TF, Brifga' Trena., Vol. I, pp. 46-47. 
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and obstinate character of the contest is however confirmed by 
the following extract from the last historian : “ And from the 
time that the falcon of morning took his flight from the nest of 
the horizon, until the crow of darkness, closed her wing, the 
fire of battle burnt, and the pieces of men’s bodies, hacked by 
the sword coloured the earth as if by anemones. And it had 
nearly happened that the army (of the SultSn) were wounded 
(worsted), and that the infidels had obtained the high hand. 
However...the Sultan with his own guards made a charge, under 
which the feet of the infidels were unable to stand.” ^ After 
this victory Mahmiid raided and plundered the rich temple of 
Nagarkot ^(A. H. 400=1009 A.D.) Soon after Mahmud again 
renewed his depredations on the iSdhi dominions, and virtually 
put an end to their independent power. ‘Utbl informs us 
that “when the king of Hind witnessed the marks of the 
wound of the Sultan’s standard in the nearest and most 
distant part of his kingdom, and ascertained his weakness 
in resisting the army of Islam, he sent the chiefs of his 
kindred and the flower of his guards on an embassy to offer 
submission to the Sultan, and humbled himself, and bound 
himself to tribute and fidelity, and appointed 60 yokes of 
elephants to be sent by him as a service to his beloved fortune, 
and assigned a payment to be mutually arranged, which should 
be sent yearly by the nobles of that province, and the people 
of that district to his treasury. And that by way of acting 
as viceroy, he should keep 2,000 men at his court, and that at 
all recurring days, and returning months and years he should 
express fidelity to these conditions, and that the successors 
and the sons of every one, who should occupy royalty and 
obtain command in India should proceed upon this decree and 

* KY. p. 340, 

* Referred to M fort of Bhim; probebly the Epic hero of that name and not anj lUki 
prince. The value of the booty d)tained here as oaicula ted by Briggs was 400 Ib. of gold 
ingota. 4,000 lb. of silver bullion, 40 lb. weight of pearls and preoions stones and about 
£818,888 in specie; see his Trans., Vol. I, p. 48. fn.; see also Elliot, Vol. II, p. 426. 
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should obey and follow this law.”* The historian naively 
remarks: “thus the road for caravans and merchants between 
the districts of Khurftsftn and Hind became open.” But more 
important still, India beyond the Sutlej became open to the 
rapacity of the Ghaznavid masquerading under the guise of 
religious zeal. In 1011-12, Mahmud, disregarding the protests 
of Anandap&la, plundered and desecrated the rich temple of 
of Jagarsom (Cakrasvamin) at Thanesar.* ”The soldiers 
ravaged and pillaged whatever they could lay their hands 
upon, broke the idols and carried Jagarsom to Ghaznin.” 
According to Firishta, Anandapftla was not only forced to make 
arrangements for ihe safe passage of Mahmud’s army but 
” conducted himself with so much policy and hospitality towards 
Mahmud, that he returned peaceably to Ghazni.” But he 
nevertheless records that Mahmud did not penetrate further 
east from Thanesar from ” apprehension of Anandapftla, Raja 
of Lahore.” It was urged by his officers that it would be 
impossible to keep possession of the conquests in the Ganges- 
Jumna valley unless the Sahis were completely destroyed." So 
in 1013-14 A.D., without any provocation on their part 
Mahmud again marched against them. 

But in the meantime AnandapSla had died, leaving his son 
Trilocanapfila to succeed him on the throne.* According to 
al-Blrunl he ‘ was the very opposite of his father,* who, as 

* EY. pp. 861-82. 

* TF, Brigg’t Tnna.t Vol. I, pp. 61.63. Firishta preurves a copy of the letter 
oontainiDg the request of Inandap&Ia to spare the temple, see ibid, pp. 61-62. 

■ Ibid, p. 52. 

* According to al-BIrunl the next prince was Trilooanaplla. He is supported by 
the RdfataraUgiffl of Kalhaqia, VII, 38 ff., which refers to a J^hi prince of this name, who 
was a contemporary of Baibgr&mar&ja (1003-28). The fights of this prinoe with Hammira 
which led to the extinction of the iSshis are clearly referred to by the Kashmirian chroni¬ 
cler, and are in agreement with what is known of the ruler from Muslim historians. 
Under the circumstances the Naro-Jeypdl of TA (see p, 6, and fn. 3) and Jaypal 
of TP (Brigg’s Trans., Vol. I, p. 64) appear to be wrong. The difiSonlty of the Muslim 
writers in understanding and spelling this name is shown by al-Blrunf's rendering. 

* Tero-fanpdl,' which boweeer is the neatest rendering of Trilooanapftla; see also Elliot, 
Vol. n, pp. tiM*437, where he wrongly takes JaypU to be the correct name. 
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we have seen, ** cherished the bitterest hatred ** against the 
Miisalmans. By this al-Blrunl probably means that Trilocana- 
p&la was not so Inimicaliy disposed towards Matmnud. But this 
did not save him from the fury of the Ghaznavids, who were 
now bent on the complete destruction of his dynasty. Both 
NigSm ud-Din and Firishta tell us that MabmQd first marched 
against the fort of Nandanah win ch is situated among the 
Bslnath hills ” (Salt range).^ Finding himself unable to meet 
the Sultan alone with any hope of success, Trilocanapftla ‘ * left 
tried warriors for the protection of the fort ” and retired into 
the valley of Kashmir. The fort surrendered after a siege, 
and Matimud then followed the iSahi prince who had in the 
meantime taken up with his son Nidar Bhim a position ** which 
was narrow, precipitous and inaccessible.” In this supreme 
crisis of the fortunes of the Sahis, Trilocanapftla appears to 
have appealed for help to the Kashmirian king, Soihgr&ma- 
rSja (1003-1028 A.D.).“ As a result of this appeal Tufiga, the 
prime minister of Kashmir, who had already married Bimbft 
a ^dhi princess to his son, was sent with a large army to the 
assistance of Trilocanapala. Kalhana has preserved the follow* 
ing interesting record of this expedition and the subsequent 
conflict with the Hammlra.^ 

' Bee BabuT-nSma, Eng. Trans, by A. S. Beveridge, 1921, Vol. n, p. 452; BH>Br 
places the Biln&th hills 5 marches from Sind-watar (Indni). AOI.pp. 189*90; 707, 
Vol. XXI, p. 412 flf.; XXIII, p. 360. It is probable tbat.Nandanab was in the Jbelun 
district, Castes and Tribes of the Punjab and the North-West P-ontier Promnee, Vol. I, 
p. 289. Bat see CHI, Vol. HI, p. 17 fn., where its sitoation is given as ‘SCT 48' N. 
and 73* 17'E.* 

* Rajatara^gini, VII, 47. Ealba^a anfortnnately does not give the date of this 
appeal, and the discrepancies in the chronology of the Mnslim obroniolers make it difflonlt 
to fix the date with certainty bat Stein’s suggestion that it wee 1018 A.D. appeon to 
be reasonable. See his Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 107, and notes on verses 47<09 of Book 
VIL Also his Sdhis von Kabul, p. 202. 

■ RijaUrahg^i, VII, 48^, 108. The identity of ffenunire with Ma^Ad was 
recognised by Beinand. Thomas had shown that it is derived from the Arabia title 
Amir «Z.me’intfiln, which appears on the coins of the GhasBavids. Bee Stein's footaots 
on verses 47.60 cf Bodt VH, in his Eng. Trans. Also infra, ohapler on the Oandntrapas 
(Candellas). 
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“When he, together with his son, had been hospitably 
received by the ^ahi, who had gone to meet him, and had been 
in the land for five or six days, the 3dhi noticed that they gave 
no thought to night watches, the posting of scouts, to military 
exercises, and other (preparations) proper for an attack, and 
spoke thus to Tunga, who was intoxicated (with self-con¬ 
fidence). 

Until you have become acquainted with the Turuska war¬ 
fare you should post yourself on the scarp of this hill, (keeping) 
idle against your desire. 

This good counsel of Trilocana(pdla) he in his pride 
did not accept, but remained, together with his troops, eagerly 
looking out for battle. 

Thence he crossed with rather a small force to the other 
bank of the Tai^l, and defeated a corps which Hammlr had 
sent on reconnaissance. 

Tliough he was filled thereupon with pride, the Sahi ex¬ 
perienced in war, repeated again and again the same advice 
he had given before. 

Blinded by his desire for battle, he did not accept the 
3dhi s counsel. Advice is no use to those whose destruction 
is near. 

In the morning then came in fury and full of battle array, 
the leader of the Turuska army himself, skilled in stratagem. 

Thereupon the army of Tunga dispersed immediately. 
The Sahi force, however, was seen for (some) time moving 
about in battle. 

Even when the 3ahi army was gone, Jayasirhha rushed 
about fighting, also Srlvardhana and Vibhrarndrkaf the Jl^iimara, 
of SamgrCma's family. 

These three valiant men, fighting on the terrible field of 
battle, which resounded with the (tramp of) horses, preserved 
the honour of their country from being lost. 

Who would describe the greatness of Trilocanapala whom 
numberless enemies even could u5t defeat in battle? 
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Triloeanapala, causing floods of blood to pour forth in 
battle, resembled Siva (trilocana) when sending forth the fire 
which bums the world at the end of the Kalpa. 

After fighting crores of armour-clad soldiers in the battle 
this (prince) who was experienced in affairs, came forth singly 
from among the foes pressing (around him). 

When Tnlocana(pala) had gone afar, the whole country was 
overshadowed by hosts of fierce Cand&las which (resembled 
clouds of) locusts.” * 

In the passage quoted above Kalhana vividly describes the 
great personal bravery of TrilocanapSla. The battle took place 
on the banks of the river Tausi, which is probably the Tohi of 
Prunts {Parnotsazsmod. Punch) flowing into the Vitasta above 
the town of Jhelum.” Stein has shown that ” through the valley 
of the Prunts Tohl leads the most convenient route toward 
Lohara (Loh^rin). From there again, a route much used in 
old times, leading over the Tos'maidSn Pass opens access to 
Kashmir. It is actually by this route that we find two years 
later Mahmud attempting the invasion of Kashmir.” “ Trilocana- 
pala appears to have strongly entrenched himself on this moun¬ 
tainous route, and apparently advised Tunga to do the same, 
“ keeping (himself) idle.” The account of ‘Utbl shows that 
Mahmud could not gain any decisive advantage over the S&hi 
so long as he remained ” entrenched behind stones.” It was 
only when the Indians ” descended from their narrow passes 
into the open plain ” that the Gaznavids ” picked them up like 
a bird picking up grains with a sharp beak.” * Thus the state¬ 
ment of Kalhana, that the battle was lost owing to the over¬ 
bearing assurance and carelessness of Tufiga who refused to 
occupy a safe defensive position assigned to him by the experi¬ 
enced 3dhif appears to be borne out by the Muslim chronicler. 

' Bog. Troo*. by Stein, Vol. I, pp. 272>73. 

• Rijatara'hgiH, Bteio'a Bog. Treni., p. 107 ; elu his notes on VII, 4-69 on p. S71. 

• Ibid. 

• Jtr.p. 890. 

13 
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The account of Kalhana that after Trilocanapala left the field the 
Candalas (Turks?) **overspread the land like locusts” is also 
supported by Muslim historians. Nigam ud-Din tells us that 
after dislodging the S&hi, Mahmud entered the valley of 
Kashmir, and ” carried away much booty in the shape of 
prisoners of war, and gold, and after converting many infidels 
to Islam, and laying the foundations to Islam, went back to 
Ghaznin.”* Kalhana tells us that even after this defeat 
TrilocanapSla did not cease to make heroic efforts to recover his 
kingdom and that ”the Hammlra did not breathe freely, thinking 
of the superhuman powers of the illustrious Trilocanapala.”* 
We are told that in his subsequent contests with the Turuskas 
the $ahi king mainly relied on his force of elephants, but 
Kalhana makes it clear that his efforts l)ore little fruit. He 
plainly regards the defeat, described above as the final stroke 
that brought about the downfall of the once mighty dynasty.® 
According to al-BirunI, Trilocanapftla was killed in A.H. 412 
(A.D. 1021) no doubt in one of these struggles against the 
Yamlnis.* 

Kalhaija describes the defeat of Trilocanapala as only an 
incident in the rapid decline of ‘ the royal glory of the Sahis.' 
In his time (c. 1150 A.D.) the very name of the Sahi kingdom 
had nearly vanished, and one asked oneself whether “ with its 
kings, ministers, and its court, it ever was or was not.” “ But 
he also bears ample evidence to the profound impression that 
was produced on the minds of all contemporaries by their 
destruction. The following statement of al-BirunI not only 
corroborates the Indian historian, but also shows how powerfully 
even the Muslims, the worst enemies of the SahVs were impres¬ 
sed by their greatness,” * 

* T/I,p. 8. 

* RAjotaraikgifS, VII, 64>fl6. 

» Ibid, Vn, 064J9; h« «lto Btoio'i Bog. Trans, of Rajatara^int, Vol. I, p. 107. 

* KB, Eng. Trans, by Bschao, Vol. II. p. 18. 

* Rajataraagi^, VII, pp. 66-69. 

* KB, Trans, by Saehtu, Vol. II, p, 19. 
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The Hindu Shahiya dynasty is now extinct, and of the 
whole house there is no longer the slightest remnant in exist¬ 
ence. We must say that, in all their grandeur, they never 
slackened in the ardent desire of doing that which is good and 
right, that they were men of noble sentiment and noble 
bearing.” 

The 3ahis though destroyed as a reigning powder in the 
Punjab, appear to have lingered for some years in the hilly 
districts south of Lohara (Lohkot of the Muslim chroniclers),’ 
under the leadership of Bhlmaplla.* Some of Mahmud’s later 
invasions in this direction may have had the destruction of this 
last remnant of the iSdhis as one of their objectives. According to 
al-Blrunl, BhimapSla was killed in A.D. 1026.’ The iSahi princes 
then took shelter in the Kashmirian court and took ,‘i prominent 
patt in the history of the Loharas (1003-1128 A.D.). Kalhaija 
mentions Rudrapala and other 3dhi princes ' ’ {^dhiputrdh) who 
were most dear to king Ananta (1028-63 A.D ) and “exhausted 

1 See note E. bj Stein in Vol. II, pp. 303 S. of bis Eng. Trans- of the Rajatarahgini. 

* ICaalim cbroniclerB mention Eai-Jayp&l of Eanauj and his aon prince Bbimap&la, 
end Elliot has identified them with the princea of the family known to them as Taro- 
Jenpfil, Naro'Jayp&I or Jaypal (II) end his son Nidar Bhfm. Elliot remarks that " Like 
as the reigning family was driven from Kabul to Bbera, and from Bhera to Lahore, so it 
seems now to have been driven from Lahore to Eanauj.” .But apart from the unlikelihood 
of the Sihi dominions extending so far east, we have to take into account the last princes 
of the Gnrjara<PratIhSra dynasty of Kanauj. The Jhfisi copperplate of Trilocanapila 
elearly shows that the princes of Eanauj daring this period were Bijyapftia and Trilocana* 
pftla; and it is likely that the Muslim chroniclers eonfused the former name with B&i- 
Jaypll of the with which they were familiar. It is also significant that the last 
battle which destroyed the independence of the Sdhii should have been fought in the north 
of the Jhelnm district, which is far removed from Eanauj. The Jbusi plate only says 
that Trilocanapila was the successor of Hajyap&la; that does not ezclade the possibility 
of the latter having another smi named Bhimapila, It should also be noted that Ealha^a, 
who shows such wide knowledge of the iSihii during this period, does not mention the 

Bhimapila, and it is not impossible that al-Birilnl in desoribing him as a ^ihi prince 
mayhave fallen into an error. In any case Vidar Bhfm (Bhimaptia), son of Trilocanapila, 
molt be differentiated from Bhimapila, son (?; of Bijyapila. See I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 84; 
IRAS, 1909. Part I. pp. 376<81: EHI, 1924, p. 398, fn. 1; Elliot, Vol. II, pp. 46. 47-49. 
461-63. For farther dtsoossion alx.at the reletionship betweeo Bijy^le, end Bhimapila, 
■ee infra, chapter on the Qurjara^PratihiraM, 

* KH, Trens. by Banbaa, Vol. II, p. U. 
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the kingdom’s revenues by the large salaries they drew.*’ * On 
of these, “ DiddSpftIa, though he drew daily 80,000 (dinnaras) 
from the king, could yet not sleep in peace at night.” Another, 
Anaiigapala “ (that) Vetftla, who was the king’s favourite, was 
ever planning the breaking up of the golden statues of gods. 
RudrapSla protected those, who robbed (others) of their 
property and lives, and was a safe refuge for thieves, Candelas 
and the like. Kayasthas, who were Rudrap&Ia’s intimates, 
oppressed the j)eople,” while through his companionship, ” the 
king was led into evil habits, just as Suyodhana, through that of 
Karna.” * 

The quotations cited above distinctly show that the 3dhis 
during this reign wielded great power at the Lohara court; but 
they had at the same time degenerated from the noble ideals of 
their ancestors. But that they were still brave soldiers is illus¬ 
trated by the repulse of the invasion of the Darads by Rudrapala 
who, we are told, cut off the head of the Darad lord and re-estab¬ 
lished his ” awe-inspiring splendour.” • Rudrapala however soon 
died of the ” lutd disease and other 3dhi princes too found an 
early death.” * Their deaths for a time caused the 3dhis to lose 
their power.® But there was again a revival of their influence 
in the reign of Kalasa (1063-89 A.D.). Kalhana speaks of 
” four arrogant rdjaputras from the 3dhi family, Bijja, Pittha- 
rSja, PSjaj, and another ** as his favourites. They are said to 
have induced the king ” to take to a way (of living) which is 
followed by the wicked.”" Some of the queens of king Harsa 
(1089-1101) including his chief queen Vasantalekha are des¬ 
cribed as \^dhi by birth and are said to have burned themselves 
on a pavilion of the palace, when the doomed king was attacked, 


• R&jataranginX, Vll, 146. 

= Ibid, VII, 116-58. 

• II.W. VII, 174-76. 

* /bid, VII, 177-78. 

^ Ealhina calls these chiefs $ihi~putrat aod SAhi-tanapaa, ibid. 

* /bid, VII, 273-74. 
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at Srlnagara, by the rcMlious Dftmaras.* Thus it is evident that 
the Sdhis remained a factor in Kashmirian court life long after 
their extinction as an independent political power. Their influ¬ 
ence, as \ve have seen, was not always l)cncficial; but they were 
always noted for their bravery and military capacity. It is 
interesting to note that even after their complete extinction in 
Kashmir a halo and a charm continued to surround the name 
Sahi. Ksatriya families outside that country still continued 
to trace their descent to these princes. Kalhana while describ¬ 
ing the reign of Jayasidiha (A. D. 112B-49) remarks : “To 
this day the appellation ^dhi throws its lustre on a numl)crless 
host of KSattriyas abroad, who trace their origin to that (royal) 
family.” “ 

* Ibid, VII, 966, 1660, 1671, 1679. W»a the Derd raler Vidj&dbere <^ht, the ooa- 
temporery of Hene (c. 1089-1101), conoeeted with these Sdhis? Note tleo the Sihi king of 
Eire mentioned in the Ehejnraho atone inacription of Dhabge GendelU (c. 964-1003 
A.D.), El, Vol. I, pp. I2a«. 

* Rijetarahgiii yill, 8230. 



APPENDIX 

Coins of the Sahis 


{The following coins are usually referred to the 
princes of this dynasty.) 


No. 

Muioum. 

Metal and 
Weight. 

Oboeree. 

Reoeree. 

Remarks. 

1. 

\ 

Britiah Uuaeam 

Copper, about 40 
graiuB. 

iSruKamaladeva 

A hadua 

Probably belongs 
to Eamaia or 
Eamalnka. 

2. 

• f 

• 

,, about 30 
graioB. 

^T\.Samanta~ 

ieva. 

Bull and 
horseman. 

Probably belongs 
to Slmand or 
Sftmanta. 

8. 

M 

Bilvar, about 56 
graina. 

II 

II 

II 

4. 

It 

,, about 46 
graina. 

Sfi-B^tmadeva 

1 ** 

Probably belongs 
to Bhfma. 

6. 

1 « 

Copper about 40 
grains. 

Srl^VeAkadeva 

Elephant 
and lion. 

Not identified. 

6. 

ff 

Silver, about 46 
grains. 

iSri-Khamara- 

yaka. 

Bull and 
horseman. 

i I 

7. 

II 


iSrl’Afatapila. 

deva. 

• I 

II 

8. 

ft 

Silver, about 66 
grains. 

iSri-Spalapati- 

deva. 

i 

tr 

• 1 


Through the courtesy and assistance of Mr. Allan I could 
examine all these coins in the coin cabinet of the British 
Museum. Specimens of the same type of coins belonging to 
numbers, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8, are preserved in the Indian Museum 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and have been noticed in the 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by 
Vincent A. Smith, pp. 246-49, Smith notices the variant read¬ 
ings of the legend of some of these coins. Thus the name which 
Mr. Allan reads as Venka has been also read as Vahka, Varka, 
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Verha, and Vahka^ Khamarayaka as Khadavayaka, Khuda^ 
vayaka and Kftuduvayaka andlAfatapala as Asatap&la. I could 
not find the single copper coin of the Lion-and-peacock type in 
the British Museum which according to Bayley had the legend 
^n-Kamara or Kamra. But probably this is the same as No. 1. 


Genealogical Table. 

(Dates approximate) 


I. The Turki Sahis. 

Last King Lagaturman (c. 850 A.D.}. 


II. The Hindu Sahis. 

Kallar—Lalliya (c. 850-870 A.D.). 

• 

Samand—Samanta 
(c. 870-900 A.D.) 

Toramai^a—Kamaluka (Eamalu) 

: (900-940 A.D.) 

Bhima(pala I?) 

(c. 940-65) 

: Istapala 

Jayapala (o. 965-1001 A.D.) 

Anandapala 

(c. 1001-1013 A.D.) 

I_ 


Trilocanapala Sukhapala 

(c. 101M021 A.D.) (Nawaaah Shah) 

Nidar Bhim (Bhimapala 11?) 

(c. 1021-1026 A.D.). 
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CHAPTER III 


Dynastic History of Kashmir 

The present State of Kashmir ‘ covers an area of 80,900 
square miles, extending from 32°17' to 36°58' N. and from 73®26' 
to 80°30' E.* Its northern frontier almost touches the upper 
waters of the Ab-i-Panja. In the south it faces the Punjab 
districts of Jhelum, Gujrat, Sialkot and Gurdaspur. West to 
east it extends from the river Yarkhun to the Lingzi Thang 
Plains. Of this extensive area ancient Kdimira formed but a 
small portion. The political and geographical application of the 
term was * restricted to the great basin of the Vitasta (Jhelum) 
and the side valleys drained by its tributaries above the 
Baramula defile.’ It was surrounded on all sides by a ring of 
high mountains, which can be conveniently divided into three 
main ranges. One of these, known as the Pir Panlj^al Range, 
formed the southern and south-western boundary of Kashmir. 
It extends from the Ban^hal Pass to the valley of the VitastS. In 
Kalhana’s time it was inhabited by the Khasas, the modern 
Khakkas, and was divided into a number of semi-independent 
hill states. In the south-east of this range was situated the 
principality of Kasthavftta (mod. Kishtwar), whose chiefs had 
practically independent power.* Between this state and Kangra, 
the ancient Trigarta, lay the hill state of Camps (mod. Chamba) 
whose chiefs frequently intermarried with the Lohara kings of 
Kashmir.* To the west of Campa was situated the small 
independent state of Vallapura (mod. BallSvar).* The * whole 

^ Bdjataraiigi^'i, Vllli 590. 

* Ibid, Vn, 218, 688,1612 ; and Steio's note on VII, 218, in bia Bog. Trans., Vd. 1 1 
Vni. 686,1063,1443.1531. 

* Ibid, vn, 220, 270, 688; VIH, 639, 542, 622, etc. 

f • 
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tract of the lower and middle bills between tbe CandrabbSgA 
and the VitastA ’ was known in ancient times as DftrvA- 
bbisAra.^ Generally this region was split up into a 
number of smaller bill states, the most considerable of 
which was BAjapurl (mod. Bajauri).® On the north-west 
of BAjapurl was situated the principality of Lohara, which 
included the valley now known as Loh“.rin. To the west, in 
the lower valley of tbe Tau?i (mod. Tohl) and perhaps 
extending up to the left banks of the Vitastft, this state was 
adjoined by the principality of Parnotsa (mod. Punch).* For 
the facility of communication between the Punjab and these hill 
states and the Kashmir valley nature had provided a number of 
passes through the Plr PantsSl Range. Of these, we have al¬ 
ready mentioned the easternmost one, the BSn*h5l Pass, the 
BaijiaSalA of Kalbana * which ‘ owing to its small elevation 
(9,000 ft.) must have always been a convenient route of commu¬ 
nication towards the upper Chenab Valley and the eastern of the 
Punjab Hill States.’ The castle of BanaSalfi, which guarded 
this route, was in the hands of a Khasa chief in the 12th cen¬ 
tury. ‘About 8 miles straight to the west of the lake ' KSns'r 
Nftg the range is again crossed by a pass over 14,000 ft. high,' 
which under the name Siddha-patha (mod. Sidau or Badil) is 
mentioned by Kalbana.® ‘ It lies on a route which in an almost 
straight line connects Srinagar with Akhnur and Sialkot in the 
Punjab plain. About five miles due nortli of the (lake) Nandan 
Sar ’ we again reacli a pass now known as Plr Pantsfil (11,400 
ft.), probably the PancAladhara of K^emendra.® ‘ The route 
which crosses it, has from early days to the present time been 
the most frequented line of communication from Kashmir to the 


' Ihd. I, IftO; IV, 71‘2: V. Ul, 2lK): VII, 1282 ; VIII, 1531. 

* Ihtil, VI, 2m, 348.10, 3.n ; VII, 105, 267 . 533, SO*.*, 541. 540. etc. 

* IV, 184. alio Steia’s footnote on this in hia Bog. Traos., VI, 201, 209; VII 
1300 i VIII, 633 914,917, etc. 

* Ibid, vin, leas er,. 

* VIII, 867. 

II, 90ff.; Stein '■ Bog. Trans.. R8}afaraAfifi, Vd. 11, pp. 395-97. 
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central part of the Punjab.’ The next considerable depression, 
which was also an ancient line of communication, was the 
T5s*maidftn Pass, which connected Srinagar with the Western 
Punjab, via Lohara. During the reign of the Lohara kings 
(c. 1003-1154 A.D.) this route acquired special importance in 
the history of Kashmir. Beyond this, in the north-west, the Pir 
PantsSl Range gradually descends into the Vitasta valley which 
Was one of the great gates of Kashmir, connecting it with Urate 
(mod. Hazara), Gandhara (mod. Baw'alpindi district), and the 
regions to the west. It was through this ro\ite that Yuan 
Chwang and Ou-K’ong came to Kashmir. As the route ended 
in Kashrnir at Varahainflla’ (mod. Baramula) it is convenient to 
designate it after the name of that town. The kings of Kashmir 
appear to have held Vitastfi valley as far as Bolyasaka “ (mod. 
Buliasa) as an outlying frontier di.strict. Beyond this, up to the 
borders of Urate, the valley was known as Dvarfivati (mod. 
Dvarbidi)." North of DvarrivatT in the lower valley of the 
Krsn& (mod. Kishen Ganga), lay the semi-independent Khate 
principality of Karnaha (mod. Kariulv).^ Between Dvftrftvatl 
and Karnaha, the Kajnag Range accompanies the Vitasta for 
about eighty miles dowm to Muzaffarabad. ‘ The mountains 
which enclose the Kashmir valley in the north-west and north, 
may be looked upon as one great range.’ It ‘ joins on to the 
Kajnag Peak north-west of BaramQla and then continues in the 
direction of south to^north tow'ards the Upper Kishen Ganga. The 
watershed of this portion forms the western boundary of Kashmir 
towards Karnaha.’ One important route that crossed this 
range near modern Sardi started from ‘the ancient districts of 
damaln (mod. Hamal) and Uttara (mod. Uttar) and was 
guarded by the castle of SiraWila.® From Sardi, this range 

* A«yatarc*ftvl. VII. 1806; VITT, 451 .fia, 1339. 

* Ibid, V. 925. 

* Ibid, V,314 Md Stein's not* in his Eng. Trsns. on this sens sod V. 29S 

* Ibid. VIXI, 9525; siso known u Esr^Uhs. see VIII. 2485. 

* Ibtd, VIII, 2403; Stem’s Bog. Trsns.. Vol. 11, pp. 340 44. 
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continues in a slightly south-easterly direction for about a 100 
miles. The upper course of the Krsna in this region was in¬ 
habited by the Dards, and was known as the Daradde^a.* A 
route starting from the north of Mahapadma (Wular Lake) 
crossed this northern range at Gurais on the Kishen Ganga, which 
is probably to be identified with Daratpuri,® the chief town of 
the Dards. From Gurais it leads to Astor and the Balti terri¬ 
tory on the Indus. This route was guarded by the ancient fort 
of Dugdhaghata (mod. Dud'khut) which was often a bone of 
contention between Kashmirians and Dards.® To the east of 
Dugdhaghata the summit of the range gradually culminates in 
the Haramukuta (mod. Haramuk) peaks, round which cluster 
some of the holiest of Kaslimirian tirthas. Eastward from 
Haramukuta, the range which we have been following so far, 
meets near the head of the Sind valley, ‘the great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in 
a south-easterly direction to the Nunkum Peaks in Sliru. A 
few miles south of this junction we arrive at a gap in the 
mountains,’ which is generally known by its Ladakhi name of 
ZOjl-La. This pass lay on a very important route connecting 
the Kashmir valley with China and Tibet via Ladakh. The 
Tibetan inhabitants beyond this pass were known as the 
Bhauttas; and Kalha^a probably refers to this route by his 
Bhuttamstrddhvan.* Through this route came the invaders in 
the 14th century who put an end to the Hindu rule in the 
valley.* The Labarakotta mentioned by Jonaraja ‘probably 
represents the old watch station of this route.’* From near 

' Ibid, I. S12, and note oo the verw in Stein's Eng. Trans.; ibtd, Vol. II, p. 43fi; also, 
V, 162: VII. 119; Vm, 2688, etc. 

* /bid, VII, 912, also known as Daratpura, VII, 916; VIII, 1168. 

» Ibid, VII, 1171; VIII, 9468, 2716. 

* /bid, Vin, 2887 i Stein's Sng. Trans., Vol. 11, p. 408. Dr. Barnett suggests that 
Bho|a or Bhautt* or the like are the nsnal forms into which is Sanskritised the Tib. bod, 
meaniog' Tibetan.’ 

* Jooarkja’s RdfetareAgi^l, r. 142 ff. 

* Ibtd, V, 106 ff., Stein's note No. 21 on p. 408 of his Eng. Trans, of Kalhana's Rd/e. 
taradfiql. Vol. IL Jonofije, V. 199. 
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this pass a range of mountains, forming the eastern boundary 
of Kashmir ‘runs almost due south until it reaches the head 
waters of the Vitasta. It then turns to the north-west and at 
the Ban^hal pass joins on to the Pir Pantsal Range,'- Towards 
the Chenab this range is pierced by two passes, viz., the Margan 
and the Parbal Pass, the latter of which ‘forms the usual route 
towards Kasthavata.’ ^ 

The above is a brief outline of the boundaries and the 
political frontiers of ancient Kdimira. The valley thus sur¬ 
rounded by nature’s barriers was divided into two great divi¬ 
sions,' viz., Kramardjya and Madavaxdjya. The capital, Srina- 
gara, whibh has not changed its position since the days of Yuan 
Chwang, stood just at the junction of these two divisions.® The 
valley was thickly populated, and according to tradition 
contained 66,063 villages,” 

For the history of this secluded valley we have practically 
no inscriptions either on metal or stone. But fortunately it 
possesses a number of chronicles which attempt to give a 
connected history of the land, from the earliest times down to 
its conquest by Akbar in 1586 A.D. The most important of these 
is, of course the Rajataranginl of Kalhana, who finished his 
work in c. 1160 A.D. Kalhana’s work was continued by Jona- 
raja, who briefly traces the downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley 
in 1339 A.D. and gives an account of the early Muslim rulers 
till 1420 A.D.* For the earliest portion of Kashmirian hi .story 
Kalhana has summarised a number of earlier chronicles, which 
are more or less of a mythical character. But we can guess 
from these somewhat confused accounts that the Valley must 
have passed in succession under the rule of the Mauryas, the 

• For this account of the ancient geography and political topography of Kashmir I am 
indebted to Steln'a admirable Memoir, in the 9od vol. of his Eng. Trans, of KslhsQs’s 
Rijataraugiifi, Vol. II. pp. 847*490. 

• R&jataraAgiii, Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. II, pp. 439 If. 

• RAjotara^irfi, of Jonar&ja (Bombay Ed.), V. 153; Stein s Eng. Trans, of Salhepe ■ 
BAjatorangi^i, Vol. II, pp. 488-89. 

• The ebionicles of SHvara and PrijyabbaMa carry on the aocouat till 1588. 
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great Ku 9 a 9 a 8 , and the Hunas. Fortunately for us, KalhaQa*s 
account gradually approaches a historical character from about 
the 7th century A.D., when, thanks to the visit of Yuan 
Cbwang (631-B3 A.D.) and a number of notices in the Chinese 
annals, we can check the statements of the Kashmiri historian. 
The accession of the Karkota Durlabhavardhana in the first 
quarter of the 7th century marks an era in the history of the 
country.* For the first time the Valley came under the adminis¬ 
tration of a strong line of rulers, whose ambitious and fwwerful 
arms soon brought it into conflict with the princes on the Oxus, 
the Indus and the Ganges. By c. 031 A.D. Kashmir had already 
absorbed the bill states of Parnotsa and Rajapuri. In‘the west 
it had (jonquered Ura:^, and had come into conflict with the 
Sdhis, from whom it took Taksasila (mod. Rawalpindi district) 
and extended its power as far as Sithhapura (Salt Range) in the 
Punjab. It was probably due to this pressure that the 3dhis 
were compelled to remove their capital from Udabha^wja (Und) 
on the Indus.® In the first half of the 8th century Kashmir 
became one of the strongest powers in Asia. Though many of 
the details of Lalitaditya’s digoijaya are shrouded in myth and 
mystery, the story of his conquest of Kanauj in the Ganga- 
Yamuna Doab, Tukharistan in the upper Oxus valley, and 
Daraddesa in the upper Kishen Oanga appears to be based on 
historical data.* He also maintained diplomatic relations with 
the-Chinese emperor Hiuen-tsung (A.D. 713-755), and waged 
successful war against the Bhau^las (Tibetans). It was also 
during this period that Kashmir first came into conflict with the 
Arabs. Baladhuri informs us that in the reign of the ‘Abbasid 

‘ OurUbhttT»rdhsD» claimod deicent from N&ga KarkoUka. Aooordiog (o the Bpic 
Mid PattroDic tradition the Eirkotaka Nftgaa were id the Deocaa. Tbo Haihaja king 
Arjuna. aonof Krtaelrya ia said to have captured MAhiijmatl from these N&gas. Does the 
claim of Darlabha indicate that he was a southerner? See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Bit- 
tortcal TradiUon, Londoo, 1932. p. 266 aod fu. 1; also Mahibliarata, VIII, 44 , 2066 { 111, 
66, 2671; VIII, 34, I4i83; Hanuediso, 168. 9502; Padinapuri^, VI, 242, 2. 

* Bit, Vol. I, pp. 186-47 1 Life, p. 102. 

» Ealhapa'e Rd/aiara*gi 9 i. IV, 131-264; SUiu's Bog, Trans.. Vol. I. 88-92. 
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Caliph al-MansQr his governor of Sind, ^isham ibn *Amr 
at'Taghlibi (c. 768-72 A.D.), ‘ conquered Kashmir, obtaining 
many piisonere and slaves.’ ‘ By ‘ Kashmir’ Baladhuriprobably 
meant that portion of the Punjab, north of Multan, which came 
into the possession of the Karkotas at this time. In the second 
half of the 8th century, Kashmir was ruled by another powerful 
prince of this line named Jayapida. The details of his unceas¬ 
ing campaign and marvellous escapes from adversaries, as given 
by Kalhana, have more the appearance of romance and fancy 
than history;® but behind this fantastic colouring there aj)pears 
to have been a historical figure who made desperate efforts to 
maintain for the Kftrkotas the prominent position won for them 
by the victories of Durlabhavardhana and Lalilfiklitya. What¬ 
ever may have been the success attained by Jayapida, it is 
certain that during the inglorious reign of his successor the 
povrer of Kashmir gradually declined, till, as we shall see further 
on, it was again restricted to its original limits, the Vitasta 
basin, east of Bftramula.' 

After another century and a half (c. 700-855 A,D.) the 
KSrko^as were overthrown by the I'tpalas. “ With the acces¬ 
sion of Avantivarman (A.D. 855-6 to 838),” the first king of 
the dynasty, “we reach that pc^riod of Kashmir history for which 
Kalhana’8 work presents us with a truly historical record. The 
use of contemporary accounts from the commencement of the 
Fifth Book onward becomes evident, not only from the generally 
sober and mattter-of-fact character of the narrative, hut also 
from the details henceforth furni'^hed regarding many petty 
events, the memory of which could not have maintained i/tself 
in popular tradition, and from the use of exact dates. The fact 
can scarcely be accidental that Avantivarman, the first king, the 


* AJI’B. Psrtn, pp. 230-Sl. I have elreedy diieaaud the pouible efFeot of tbaee 
midi on tbi fomign policy of KMhmir, io my chepter oo the aee tupra, pp. 71 ead 72. 

* IV. 402-691. Stein'e Kng. Treoi.. Vol. I, pp. 9S.9f. 

* INd.p. 97. 
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date of whose death is shown by Kalhava with year, months 
and day, stands at the head of a new dynastic list. It seems 
to indicate that records based on contemporary annals were 
contained among Kalhana’s sources only from the commence¬ 
ment of the Utpala dynasty onwards.” ^ The reign of Avanti- 
varnian is remarkably free from any ambitious foreign policy 
or wars of aggression beyond its frontiers. But his reign 
is important as an era of internal peace and consolidation. 
Aided by his able mantri Sursi, he initiated a series of reforms 
which soon healed the wounds of misgovernment and internal 
troubles of the preceding reigns. One of these troubles was 
the growth of the power of the Damaras. The Damaras are first 
mentioned by Kalhai^a in connection with the reign of LalitS- 
ditya, who is said to have asked his successors not to leave to 
the villagers “more food supply than required for one year's 
consumption, nor more oxen than wanted for (the tillage of) 
their fields. Because if they should keep more wealth, they 
would become in a single year very formidable PSmaras and 
strong enough to neglect the commands of the king.” * Aided 
by the weak rule of the later Karkotas, this powerful rural 
aristocracy was gradually growing up from the well-to-do land- 
holding class. Their rapacity and insubordination were perma¬ 
nent sources of trouble in later Kashmirian history. But even 
as early as this reign their land-grabbing instinct is well illus¬ 
trated by the story of the PSmara Dhanva of Lahara (mod. Lar 
district), who took away all the villages belonging to the shrine 
of Bhutesvara. We are told by Kalhana that Sura treated him 
like a son, and he was so powerful that when summoned to 
the presence of the mantri^ ** he made the earth shake wdth the 
tramp of his foot soldiers, and did not bend his back.” The 
minister realised the danger to the state from the growth of 
this new factor in the polity, and meted out the extreme penalty 

' Ibid. 

lld/ataraA 9 f 9 t, IV, 8i7-S8; SM Not* G ioVolumall of bi* Rug. Trtai., 

pp. 304 ff. 
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of the law to the miscreant.^ Amongst the building activities 
of iSura must be mentioned the formation of a 'fine town called 
^urapura’ (mod. Hur*p5r) at the Kashmir end of the Pir P^tsftl 
route, to which city he transferred the watch station (dhakka) 
from Kramavarta (mod. Kfimelanko^h).* This minister, his 
wife KftvyadevI, and his son Batnavardhana were all devotees 
of ^iva, and built many temples and ma^haa in honour of that 
god.® The king, we are told “conformed to the pleasures of 
his minister as (if it were that) of a deity, bore himself (out¬ 
wardly) as a worshipper of ^iva, though he was (in reality) 
from childhood a worshipper of Vi§nu.*’ He constructed the 
temple of diva Avantisvara and made other benefactions to the 
shrines of Tripuresvara, Bhutesa, and Vi^jayesa.* But foremost 
among the foundations of this reign was the town of Avantipura 
(mod. V&nt*p3r) whose ruins “rank among the most imposing 
monuments of ancient Kashmir architecture, and sufficiently 
attest the resources of their builder.’*® 

Avantivarman and his minister also appear to have been 
liberal patrons of letters. Amongst the poets who obtained 
fame during his reign Kalhana mentions four, viz., Ananda- 
vardhana, RatnSkara, divasvamin, and Muktakana.* Of these 
the first was the author of two works, yet extant, the Dhvanyfi- 
loka, a rhetorical treatise, and the poem Devliataka, both of 
which *were commented upon towards the close of the 10th 
century.’ RatnSkara has been rightly identified with the 
author of Haravijaya, who composed this work under Cippata 
JaySpIda (826-38 A.D.). MuktSkana ‘appears to lx‘ known 
otherwise only from quotations in two treatises of Ksemendra 
(11th century),* while Sivasvamin is ‘perhaps identical with 

* RiiattraUgin*, V, 48>63. 

* Ibid, V, 89. see also ITI, 327 sod NoU D in Stsio's Bag. Trans., Voi. 11, p. 391 ff., 

* Ibid, V, 37-38, 40-41. 

Ibid, V. 46.46. 

Ibid. 8W>m'a Bng. Trans., Vol. I. p. 37. 

Rdjalarangini.V, 33-36 
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the poet, verses of whom are given in Keemendra’s Kavi- 
kani^Wiharwfa and some later anthologies.’ * 

But the foremost achievements of this reign were the 
regulation of the waters of the VitastS and vast undertakings 
of drainage and irrigation in the Valley. Ealhana tells us that 
this work was first begun by king Lalit&ditya, but it soon fell 
through under the feeble kings who succeeded JayRpida, with 
the result that the land was ove rtaken by disastrous floods and 
the price of a khari of rice rose to 150 Dinnaras? The person 
who thought and carried out the necessary steps was a man of 
extraordinary engineering skill. A foundling picked up by a 
Can^dla woman and brought up by a Sudra nurs^, Suyya, be¬ 
came a ‘ teacher of small boys * and having attracted attention 
by his * brilliant intellect,’ * was entrusted by Avantivarman 
with the necessary funds to carry out his projects. Thanks to 
the minute topographical description of Kalhaua and the re¬ 
searches of Stein we can still after the lapse of more than 1,000 
years trace the steps taken by Suyya. Among his measures the 
most important was the changing of the confluence of the 
Siudhu and Vitasta, which formerly flowed to the left and right 
of the TrigramI (mod. Tregaon), to their present position near 
Shadipur. He diverted the combined waters into a new bed 
leading "into that part of the Wular which by its depth and 
well defined boundaries is naturally designed as a great reservoir 
to receive the surplus water of dangerous floods.” He then 
constructed stone embankments along this course for 7 yojanas, 
(about 42 miles). By this means he reclaimed the marshes south 
of the Mahiipadma, and founded there flourishing villages pro¬ 
tected by circular dykes, which came to be known as Kiu^iiala 

I 

' Ad/atara^ifi, Bng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, p. 169, note on Y, 8A; DtUiUd 
Aspert of a lour ia Seareh of S(tnikrit MSS. by G. B&hler; extrs oombw of Um 
JBRA8, 1897, pp. 43,66 and 66; Aufrwht, Cotolopus Catologontni, 1891. Part I. pp. 491, 
664; SubhiiUit^ of VallabhsdoTO, Bd. by Petoraoo, 1886, p, 129. 

• AAfotaroApipi. V. 68-71. For Dinn6ra and Khtrl, sm Btoio’s Note H in Vol. H 
of his trooslatioB, pp. 308-98. 

• /fcid, V, 74-80. 
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from their appearance of round bowls {Kun4o).' ** He (then) 

arranged (accordingly) on a permanent basis for the size and 
distribution of the watercourse for each village, and (by using 
for irrigation) the Aniild and other streams embellished all 
regions with an abundance of irrigated fields which were distin¬ 
guished for excellent produce.” Previous to these operations he 
had removed the rocks which had rolled down from the moun¬ 
tains at Yak^adara (mod. Dyar^gul, some 3 miles below the 
eastern end of the Baramula gorge) into the Vitasta and con¬ 
structed stone walls to protect it against any future fall of 
rocks. The result of these operations are described as follows 
by Kalhana :• 

“ There where previously from the l)eginning of things the 
purchase price of a khan of rice was 200 Dinndras in times of 
great abundance, in that very land of Kasmira henceforth—0 
wonder!—the khdri of rice came to be bought for 36 
Dinndras.” 

Suyya’s memory is preserved to this day by the town of 
Suyyapura (mod. SOpur), which he founded on the bank of the 
Vitasta, where she leaves the waters of the Maliapadma.* 

Avantivarman died as adevout Vaisijava in the Laukika eia 
3959 (A.D. 883) at the Tripureia hill (mod. Triphar).* Soon 
after his death a civil war began amongst the proud and numer¬ 
ous descendants of Utpala, who all ” aspired each and all to 
the throne.” The Pratihdra Ratnavardhana secured by his 
exertions the kingdom for Safikaravarman, the son of Avanti- 
varman. But the amdtya Karnapa raised his cousin Sukha- 
varman to the status of yuvardja.* The result was a civil 


' Dr. BmmU saggesta that Kuifiala may mean ringa or bracalata. 

* Rijatara^inl, V, 81-111; Stein'a Eng. Trana., Vol. I, p. 98; Vol. II, Mote 1, 
839^ ; and tfamotr, aectiona 66-71, pp. 418-92. 

* Sm Stein’a note on V, 46, Eng. Trana., Vol. I. pp. 193-98. Canningbam refera to 

thia king theooina with the legend Adi ..njita (Adityararma f) p. 48. 

* Ed/etereAgifi, V, 128-29; hia father SSravarman, a atop-brother of Avanti, en- 
kiyed ' wide powera of g«varg/a ‘ in the prerioue reign; aoe V, 22. 
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war, during which the kingdom was at every moment as i 
placed in a swing.” Saftkaravarman defeated his rival with 
difficulty, and after fighting many battles with Samaravarman 
and other rivals, at last secured his position.* After consolida¬ 
ting his power at home, he is reported to have undertaken a 
series of expeditions to recover the foreign possessions which 
were lost during the weak rule of the later Karkotas. In spite 
of the beneficial measures during the reign of Avantivarman, 
Kalhana admits that Kashmir during the period * had become 
reduced in population and wealth.’ The expeditions of the king 
which Kalhana describes with so much poetic flourish, and in 
one of which the king met his death, leaves us in 'no doubt that 
the boundaries of the kingdom were again restricted to the 
Vitasta basin, east of Varahamula. With a large army whose 
advance guard alone, according to the exaggerated estimate of 
Kalhana, consisted of ” 9 lakhs of foot-soldiers, 300 elephants, 
and 1 lakh of horsemen” the king marched forth from the 
dvara and following the Pir Pantsal route,^ invaded Darbabhi- 
sara. At the approach of the Kashmirian army, its king Nara- 
valiana took refuge in the mountain gorges.® Sankaravarman 
then captured and imprisoned a prince named Harigana, and 
gradually reached the outskirts of the Punjab plain, “ wholly 
bent on the conquest of Giirjara.” Prthvicandra, the king of 
Trigarta (Kangra), who had previously given his son Bhavana- 
candra as a hostage, is reported at this stage to have come 
towards SaAkaravarman to do homage, but fearing capture, 
'* fled far away, failing in resolve.” Kalhana’s description does 
not show that Trigarta was actually conquered, and Stein is 
probably right in assuming that no ” material success was 
achieved by him in the hills east of the Ravi.” But he appears 

‘ Ihii, V, 180-36. 

* Od this point Me Stein'■ note on 1,183, 803; IV, 404; f, 187, 148.44, in hie Eng. 
Trent., Yol. I. 

* NertTihene, though innoMnt, wee leter elein by the king, who wee efreid of 
treeohery. See V, 300. 
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to have met with better success in his struggle with the Gftr/arfl- 
dkipa, Alakhana. 1 have already described elsewhere the possi* 
bility of some sort of an alliance between the Adhiraja Bhoja, 
Alakhana, and the Sahi Lalliya.* Though Saiikaravarnian 
claims to have curbed the sovereign power of Bhoja and “ up¬ 
rooted in battle the fortune of Alakhana, he seems to have gain¬ 
ed no substantial success. His only conquest probably was the 
^kka-deia, the region between the upper waters of the Ghenab 
and the Bavi.’ This land Alakhana is said to have humbly 
given up, “ preserving his own country, as (if he had saved) his 
own body (at the sacrifice) of a finger.” The Gurjara lord was 
no doubt saved from a more serious defeat by the support of 
Lalliya Sdhij against whom however SaAkaravarman does not 
appear to have gained any success. The only other expedition of 
this king was towards the Indus through the Biiramula defile, 
and was undertaken to avenge the death of his dv&mdhipa ’ at 
Virftnaka, in the Vitasta valley, below the gate of BarSmula. 
Kalhana informs us that after destroying Viranaka the king con¬ 
quered numerous territories on the banks of the Sindhu (Indus) 
and received the homage of their terror-stricken kings. As he 
was marching back through Urasa from this expedition he was 
fatally wounded in the neck, by a “swift-flying arrow” dis¬ 
charged by a 3vapdka, in the course of a conflict with the inhabi¬ 
tants. While the arrow was being pulled out he died, in the 
Ijaukika era 3977 (A.D. 902).^ In describing the subsequent 
march of the army towards Kashmir, Kalhava tells us that it 
reached “ Bolyasaka in their own territory ” after 6 days’ 
march.® This shows that in spite of the energetic efforts of SaA- 
karavarman he could not extend the boundaries of his state 

* Bae tupra, ohsptor on tiio pp. 74-75. 

* Rd/ataranpifI, V, 187-66; 809; Taik*-dtta faasbeen identi6ed with the Tttfi-kta of 
Ywd Chwuig, the onpitai of which wm oIom to the old city of She-kie-lo (Sikela — Bisikot). 

* Bog. Trene. b 7 Btoin, Vol. I, Note on V. S14. 

* jii/«tara*pt 9 l, V, 214-SI8. In V, 889-90 he identifies the pemboe mth th$ 
^epdkae. 
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beyond the limits of the sub-montane regions adjoining Kashmir 
on the west and south. From Kalhana’s silence about the 
king’s operations in the north and east, it must be assumed 
tfiat he made no efforts to recover the possessions of the K&r- 
ko|as in these directions. 

Though this king’s military expeditions did not result in 
any considerable success, yet their expenses appear to have been 
a severe drain on the resources of Kashmir. To meet this, the 
king was driven to take exceptional measures for raising revenue, 
which caused severe hardships to the people. Ealha^a describes 
in detail this elaborate system of taxation.^ The king establish¬ 
ed two new revenue offices called ilttapatibAaga (‘ihe share of 
the lord of the market’) and Gfhakrtya (‘domestic affairs’). The 
former officer was probably placed in charge of a new “ variety of 
direct taxes on market shops, artificers, etc.” while the receipts of 
the other officer possibly included fees levied at certain domestic 
events, such as marriages, yajflopavitas, etc. We are told that 
‘“by deducting or adding J.o the (due) weights, by fines on the 
villages and similar imposts, he amassed revenue for the 
GrhakTtya (office),,” and ‘‘ he appointed in this special office five 

secretaries {divira) and the sixth the treasurer (gafljavara) . 

Lavata.”^ Under the pretext ” that they were the (king’s legal) 
share of the selling price ’ ’ the king next proceeded to take 
“ from the temples the profits arising from the sale of incense, 
sandal wood, and other (articles of worship).” He also resumed 
the villages which were granted to the temples as Agrahdras, on 
the understanding that a fixed amount should be returned as 
compensation ipratikara) from the income of these villages. 
These lands were then cultivated directly by the State, but the 
amount of the pratikara due to the temples was reduced by dimi¬ 
nishing the weight in the scales by one-third. He then “ plun¬ 
dered straightway 64 temples, through special officers (placed 

■ V, 167,176*77, 301; ocean to VII, 42; Me sleo VIH, 

1428; Btaiii'e doU io kit Bog. Trent, on V, 167 end 177 ; Lewrenoe, Felley, pp. 899 f. 
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over them), under the pretence of exercising supervision.” ’ But 
the most serious taxation was certainly the systematic organiza¬ 
tion of the corvSe (rStfhabharotfht), which broke the backbone 
of the poor. “ Villagers, who did not turn up to carry their 
allotted loads, were fined by the value of the latter at enhanced 
rates, and the same fine was levied the following year a second 
time from the village as a whole.” Kalhaua mentions 13 kinds 
of coTvSes which were introduced by the king. Furthermore, 
“ by levying (contributions) for the monthly pay of the Skan- 
dakas (?), village clerks {gramak&yasthas) and the like, and by 
various other exactions, he drove the villagers into poverty.” 
Against thi^oppressive system of grinding taxation tlie king’s 
son Gopftlavarman, is said to have protested but his remon¬ 
strances were scornfully rejected by the king * 

Kalhapia records with bitterness that under this rule the 
learned men lost all respect while power fell more and more into 
the hands of the plundering Kdyasthns. The king ” from fear 
of having to be liberal was averse to the society of distinguished 
men,’* and “poets like Bhallata, and others had to lead the 
meanest existence.” This Bhallata has been identified with the 
author of the extant Bhallataiataka and the dictionary called 
Padamafljari, who is often quoted by Ksernendra.* The king, 
according to Kalhaua, did not speak “ the language of the gods 
(among men, i.e., Sanskrit), but used vulgar speech {apa- 
bhrafMa) fit for drunkards,” and under him cultured habits 
became the object of ridicule.^ But that lu^ was not entirely 
heterodox is shown by his building of two temples of Siva, 
JSankHragunrUa and Sugundhesuy which were raised in a city 
built by him and named ^adikarapura (Mod. Fa tan, a village, 
74° 37' long. 34° 10' lat.), after himself. Kaihami with evident 

> Rd;aUr«*9ini, V, 168-71. 

* Ibid, V, 172-75 and Steio’s note on the treries in his Eng. Trsns. 

• Ibid, V. 181, 201; Stein’s note on V, 204 in Ins Eng. Trsnt.; Aufrcoht's Cal4« 
IsgM Caloiogornm, 1891, Psrt I, p. 3U7. 

? /M,V. 906-08. 
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pleasure remarks that this city was only known **for the 
weaving of fwoollen) cloths, purchase and sale of cattle, etc.,*’ 
and never became famous like Parihisapura, which the king 
plundered to build his city.* 

The copper coins of this king of the usual seated-goddess- 
aud-standing-rftjSi type, are common enough. Prom him on¬ 
wards we find Kalhana’s list of kings illustrated by the evidence 
of an unbroken series of coins.* 

I have already described the violent death of this king in 
the land of Ura^ft. For sometime the Kashmiri army was in 
great risk of being overwhelmed by its enemies; but thanks to 
the prudence of Sukharftja and other ministers it was led home 
in safety. The king's death was concealed, and “ by means of 
cords which made his head bend down and rise like that of a 
puppet, they caused him to return the greeting of the feudato¬ 
ries who had come to do homage.” When the army reached 
Bolyftsaka within Kashmir, the funeral rites of the king was per- 
lormed. Three of his queens, including Surendravatl and a 
clever and grateful Velftvitta (?) named Jayasimha, followed the 
king to death. Kalhana tells us that, ” struck by the curse of 
the people,” the king had lost during his lifetime 20 or 30 
children without (previous) illness. But before his death he 
entrusted his surviving minor son Gopalavarman to the care of 
his mother, queen Sugandha, the daughter of the illustrious 
Siihharftja, “the ruler of the northern region.” * The ministers 
respected the wish of the dying king, and placed Gopalavarman 
on the throne under the guardianship of his mother. The widow¬ 
ed queen soon “became very dissolute through sensual enjoy¬ 
ments ’ ’ and fell in love with the mantri Prabhakaradeva. The 
only important incident of this reign is a successful expedition 

* /6id, V. 168.62. 

* Ibid, Eng. TriM. by Stein. Vol. I, p. 101; CM/, PUte IV. end p. 46; lee elno 
CCIM. 1908. pp. 289.70. 

* V, 167. Stein anggeate that Siifahartja may have been a ruler of tbe Dard w 
naighbounag territory. 
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undertaken by this minister against tfie of Udabfaan- 

dapura. The war resulted in the defeat and dethronement of 
the reigniUj possibly Sftmand (Bamaiita). After placing 
on the throne Lalliya's son TorarnSna-Karaaluka (Kamalu), the 
mtnisi^ returned to Srinagara in triumph/ I^lushed with vic¬ 
tory, he giew arrogant and began to cause “ the humiliation of 
brave menu” For sometime he plundered the wealth of the 
State in his post of Kosadhyakfd, and when the young king, ” by 
degrees realising the state of things, insisted on an exaiuitia- 
tion of the treasury-chests,” the minister ascribed ail that was 
missing to^the treasury to expenses in the Sdhi war. Finding 
the king unconvinced, and realising the danger ol his position, 
he, with the.assistance of his relative Rftraadeva t<K)k adequate 
steps, 80 that the young prince “ fell into a hot fever and died 
after a rule of two years ” (904 A.l).).* Then (lopalavarman’s 
supposititious brother Saihkata, ” who had been picked up from 
the highway,” obtained the throne. But he too died afh^r a 
reign of ten days. Thereupon, Sugandlia herself assumed the 
royal power at the b^ddiag of the subjects.” She built the 
town of Gopalapura (mod. Gauripur, 75'^8'long 3.‘F57' lat. ?), 
the Gopalamatha, the temple of Gopalakeiava, and also a 
town after her name ” for the increase of religion.” During 
this reign we hear for the first time of the Ehdngas and the 
TantrinS. The former appear to have been a body organised in 
military fashion but employed chiefly for police duties and can 
probably be compared with the * patian Nitdmnt,' which w'a.s 
maintained in Kashmir until a few years ago, or the gendarmes 
of Continental Europe/ The Tantrins were a body of foot- 
soldicrs who probably derived their designation from their tribal 
name, and owed their close organisation to ethnic affinities.* 

-* Settupra, pp. 76*77. 

* V, 239*41. KMbupft ascribes hi'i ddftth to wttcbcrftft, but it looks more like poison* 
iof. For bis copper coins see Cnnoioghsm's CMl, Piste IV, sod p. 45; CCIM, p, 
170. 

* V, 140; Stein's nots on it in his Bng. Trsos. 

* V, 348; sod Stein's note on tbs vens in his Eog. Trsns. . i 
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Aided by tlic weak rule, of Ankaravarman’s successors, these 
orgaiiisiitions assumed tlie character of close corporations, and 
began to play the part of “true Praetorians.” K>lhaiia tells 
us that in the reign of Sugandha the Tantrins “ had formed a 
confederacy, and were strong enough to punish o- to favour 
the rulers of this land.’’ She carried on her administration 
for two years, relying on the Ekangas and througli the good 
will of the Tantrins.^ But the moinenc she tried to take an 
independent line, she came into conflict with them and was 
hurled from power. As Avaiitivarroaii’s family had died out, 
she, asseinbled tlie mantris, siimantas, Tantrins, and the 
Ekdngus in council and proposed to invest Nirjitavarman, a 
grandson of Suravarman, and a sou of Sukhavarman, with 
regal po\v«r. I'his prince was notorious under the nickname 
fkingu, and was in the habit of spending the night in dissipa¬ 
tion and all day in sleep. Her proposal therefore did not meet 
with ready acceptance. The Tantrins in the meantime united 
in a separate faction and placed Partha, the ten-year old son 
of Nirjitavarman, on the throne (006 A. D.). The unfortunate 
queim was c(unpelled to leave the loyal palace, “ making her 
rolling tears take the place of a necklet of pearls.” In 014 
A. 1). she came out from her retirement at Huskapura (mod. 
liskur), and trit'd to recover her power with the assistance of 
the Ekangas. In the struggle that followed the Tantrins were 
victorious. The union of the Ekangas was broken wliile the 
unfortunate tpieen herself was taken prisoner and put to death 
(014 A. D.).“ 

In the meantime Pafigu was acting as the guardian of the 
cliild-kiug. But, as Kalhapa puts it, he together with the 
ministers was bent only on the amassing of bribes. The kings, 
says the chronicler, “ were in the service of the Tantrins, and 

• .v, ais-ia. 

* V,251-Ca. For her copper coiDi BO« Cilf/, Pl»t6 ly Hid p. 45; V. Smith, CCIM, 
p. 870. 
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ousted each other like granuthlyasthas, by offering greater 
and greater bribes. In this land, the rulers of which had 
conquered Kanyakiibja and other countries, the kings now 
maintained themselves by giving bills of exchange (hundikii) 
to the Tantrins." The ministers * intrigued in deep-laid 
plots,’ for the throne, and a famine caused by a flood “ appear¬ 
ed like a caustic thrown in a wound” (017-18 A.l>.). Crops 
failed and the price (d a khnri of rice rose to a 1,000 Binndrns. 
The waters of the Yitastft became entirely filled with corpses, 
and the land covered witli bones like one great bi:rial ground. 
But in this great calamity the ministers and the Tantrins be¬ 
came wealthy ‘ by selling stor.es pf rice al high prices.’ The 
king would only take that person as minister who raised the 
sums due on the Tantrins' bills. His callous attitude to 
the sufferings of his people is thus vividly described by Kal- 
hana: “ As one might look from inside his hot bathroom 
upon all the people outside distressed by the wind and rain of 
a downpour in the forest, thus for a lung time the wretched 
Pafigu, keeping in his palace, praised his own comfort, while 
he saw the people in misery.” ’ 

The next is years of Kashmir history (91S-,% A. J).) are 
entirely dominatt^d by the Tantrins, who made and unmade 
kings. In A.D. 921 Partha was overthrown by Iiis father 
PaAgu, whom the Tantrins Kupported and installed as king. 
But he died in 923, after having placed on the thromi his 
* young son Cakravarman. Partha with the assistance of the 
Tantrins tried to recover his throne, and fought a battle with 
the Bkdngas, without decisive results, fn the meantime the 
child-king was protected under the guardianship of his mother 
Bappa^adevT, and then for 10 years under that of his grand¬ 
mother Ksillika. In 933 A.D., however, the Tantrins over¬ 
threw him and appointed as king ^firavarman (1), the son of 
Paftgu by Mrgavatl. The uncles and ministers of this king, 

■ V, 964-77. 
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who waH of good character, caused his overthrow ** by not pay¬ 
ing what was due to the Tanirins'* He was deposed in 934 
A. D., and tfu guards made the " liberal Partha once more 
king.’ Rut in 935 Cakravarman, who offered them ' great 
riches ’ was again crowned. But he soon fled being unable to 
meet the bills of the Tantrins. His * deceitful minister Saih- 
bhuvardhana, whom he had placed in charge of the Grhakrtya 
office then got himself installed in the same year, by ** pro¬ 
mises of yet greater bribes.” But in 936 A. D. Cakravarman 
with the assistance of the pamara Samgrama raised a largo 
army, and inflicted a terrible defeat upon the Tantrins ou^ide 
Padmapura (mod. Parnpar, 74°50' long. 34°1' lat.). This 
victory, in ivhich Cakravarman appears to have displayed con¬ 
siderable personal bravery and which caused the death of five 
to six thousand Tantrins, broke the backbone of this military 
corpofiition.’ But as the battle was won ‘ with the assistance of 
numberless PSmaras,’ it introduced, as we shall see furthef on, 
another element of danger in the body iKjlitic from this landed 
aristoeirtcy.'* Cakravarman after he had killed Saihbhuvardhana 
and cleared the kingdom of his enemies, soon fell under ‘the 
power of parasites and committed acts which were cruel and 
devoid of judgment.’ One of these cost him his life and throne. 
The king, enamoured by the singing and dancing of two beauti¬ 
ful Pomha girls named Hamsi and NagalatS, took them to his 
seraglio. Hamsi was raised by the love-blinded king to the 
rank of chief queen, and enjoyed the royal privilege of being, 
fanned with chowries. This alliance appears to have raised 
the status of th(3 J^ovibas in the State. But the flagrant 
violation of caste-rules, the shock caused by their free entrance 
into places of worship, the galling subservience of the proud 
pnniaras to the pleasure of this low-caste people, and the king*8 
treacherous conduct towards the Pamaras, at last produced an 

■ v,aa7*47. 

■ V, 439. 445-49 ; thM* TtrtM show the growtog power oft he ptmeree. 
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inevitable reaction. A body of these barons, suddenly siirprised 
him at night in the Pomba-queen’s <iiiarters, and “ killed him 
in the embrace of the crying Svapakl, while his body rested on 
her swelling breasts.” ‘ This event occurred in ‘.KJT .V.I). 
The " '‘oolish ministers' then installed ‘ the wicked son of 
P&rtha * called Unmattavanti, who is described by Kalbana as 
“ worse than wicked.” “His chief ministeiN wcih* tluM' who 
could make music with their noses, shoulders, (‘tc., and who 
would bang their skulls with knocks and blows.” We can 
form an adequate estimate of these ministers by the condiiet 
of Parvagupta, “ who danced in the royal assembly with his 
loin cloth 4aken off.” The following are some ot the instances 
of this king’s revolting sports. Kalhana tells us that : 

“Instigated by wretched companions, he «‘xerciscd himself 
in the use, of arms by hitting naked women in the ludlow, 
between their breasts with thrown daggers. 

“ He had the womb of pregnant women cut open in order 
to see the child, and also cut off limbs of labourers to tost their 
power of endurance.” 

Encouraged by the wicked Parvagupta, who was plotting 
to secure the throne himself, he imprisoned and starved to death 
all his half-brothers, and at last killed his father Partha in 
his retirement at the Jayendravihara at ^rinagara with revolt¬ 
ing cruelty.* But before the “ long-continued laugh ” of amuse¬ 
ment of his cruel deed was over, he hecaine afflicted with a 
consumptive disease, and .after suffering imrneasutable pains 
died in 939 A.D. Kalhaua tells us that, not to speak of his 
subjects, even tlie 14 queens of Itis seraglio were deliglited at 
his death.* 

“ The parricide rniscre.ant king, wlien Ids descent to hell 
was near, placed on the throne a young child called Suravarman 
(II), whom the servant-girls of his seraglio had procured from 

* V. 3M-418; for hit coppar ooios aae CAT/, Plate IV. and p. 45. 

* Por the Goppor ooiot of Pftrtba Me CUI, Plate IV, end p. 45. CCIM, p. 3T0. 

* V, 41844. For bit copper ooine mo CMI, Plate IV, aod p. 46. 
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somewhere and falsely declared to be the king’s son.’* Before 
the child-king’s position could be consolidated, the commander- 
in-chief {Kampanadhipati),^ Kamalavardhana, advanced on the 
capital from Madavarajya, and easily defeated the royal troops. 
He, however, very foolishly did not ascend the throne at once, 
but ‘ collected all the Brahmans and canvassed them, in his 
desire for the royal power.’ The Brahmans, who are described 
by Kalhana as ‘resembling bulls without horns,’ dressed in 
coarse woollen cloaks, met in an assembly and deoated the 
question for 5 or 6 days. At last their choice fell upon 
Yasaskara, the ambitious and eloquent son of Prabhakaradeva, 
‘the secret paramour of Sugandha,’ who had just returned 
from abroad. 

With the accession of Yasaskara in A.D. 939 the Utpala 
dynasty came to an end. Kalhana gives a favourable descrip¬ 
tion of the reign of the new king. “ The land became so 
free from robbery that at night the doors were left open in 
the bazars, and the roads were secure for travellers. As he 
exercised careful supervision, the functionaries, who had 
plundered everything, found no other occupation but to look 
after the cultivation.” “ The chronicler illustrates the judicial 
sagacity of the king by two stories which appear to be based 
on fact, and mentions the building of a rmtha for students from 
AryadeSa.^ Yet he was not entirely free from defects. His 
excessive joy at the death of his eldest brother, his connivance 
at the love-intrigues of the Mai^daleia Velavitta with his queens, 
his infatuation for the courtesan Lalla, who “ yet had meetings 
with a Candlla watchman ” and association with those “ who 
had eaten the food remnants of the Domhas^** are mentioned 
among his faults.^ To this last fault Kalhana ascribes bis 

' V, 4*7. Se Stein's note on this verse in bis Eng. Trens* He has rapleioel the* 
Jlcampaiie here meenr army and not a country. 

* VI, 7-8. 

* VI, 14-67 , 87-88. one of the stories is also found in AAK, Vol. II, p. 886. 

* Nl.W-88. 
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abominable * and iingering disease which overtook him towards 
the end of his reign. Hejecting the claims of his young son 
Saiiigriimadeva( as he knew that he was not begotten by 
himself," he then had Varnata, the son of his paternal grand¬ 
uncle Bfimadeva, consecrated “ by the ministers, jBkfingas and 
feudal chiefs.” Bui Var^ata gave offence to the king by not 
visiting or even enquiring after his condition, and the schem¬ 
ing Parvagupta at the last moment persuaded the dying prince 
to grant the throne to Saibgramadeva. Feeling his end to be 
near, he then proceeded to his matha, where his death was 
hastened by a dose of poison (948 A.D.).’ 

The child-king Saihgramadeva, who was nicknamed 
VaJcrdf'ighri (crooked-footed), was installed as king under the 
guardianship of his grandmother. But the real power was 
wielded by the six mantris, Parvagupta and his five colleagues. 
Parvagupta had been intriguing to seize the crown since the 
days of Unmattavanti. He now put out of the way the others, 
together with the king’s grandmother, and began to display 
conduct which created the mingled impression of rajan and 
raj&naka. ” Disarming suspicion by sending the child-king 
by bringing him food, etc., he eluded the ‘ hostile Ek&hgas ’ 
under the cover of a heavy snowfall, and, surrounding the 
palace, killed the boy-king in A.D. 949. Then, throwing 
the dead body, *with a stone bound to his neck,’ into the 
Vitasta, he seated himself on the vacant throne.* 

Parvagupta rose from humble circumstances, his grand¬ 
father being a mere clerk (divira). He appears to have been a 
strong ruler, and Kalhana tells us that the “ malevolent princes, 
chiefs, ministers, officials and Tantrins (parthw^ 
aik&nga-8Sm(tnta-mantri-kS,yaathariantri) were all afraid of 
him.” But his reign was characterised by fiscal oppression. 

* VI, 69,64,00-107. For •nothor TOtf ioo ot bit dooth VI, 108-llS. For hit oop^n 
ooiiM. cut, MO PUto IV, ond 9 . 45. 

• VI. 114-96. 
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He is said to have accumulated treasures, and thus again 
raised to power the functionaries, those plagues of the people.” 
With his ill-gotten riches he founded the shrine of Siva Parvate^- 
vara, near the site of Skandhabhavana-vihara in Srlnagara.^ 
Then, worn out by cares and agitations he was seized by dropsy 
and died in the precincts of the SureSvarl Tlrtha (mod. Ii*bar 
on the shore of the Dal lake) in A.D. 950.’ 

He was succeeded by his son K^magupta, a wortliless 
young man addicted to licentious habits and drinking, and fond 
of evil company. In the hands of ” Vamana and other roguish 
sons of Jisnu ” he danced ” just as if he were a doll pulled by 
strolling players with strings.” Of the disgusting revels and 
corruptions of his court it will be sufficient to quote only the 
following verse of Kalhana : Among his minions the two 

beggars Hah and Dhurja^i were simpletons in the art of pro¬ 
curing, as they protected the virtue of their mothers.” • In 
order to kill the P&mara Saihgrama, who had taken asylum in 
the famous Jayendravihara, the king burnt it down and founded 
the temple of K^emagaurlsvara with its ruins. The only im¬ 
portant incident of his reign is his marriage with Didda, 
daughter of Siihhar&ja, the lord of Lohara, and grand-daughter 
of the $9h% ruler Bhima.* From this time onward the influence 
of the Sdhis and the House of Lohara gradually increased in the 
Kashmirian court and had important consequences on its future 
history. We are told that Didda so much engrossed the mind 
of the king that he “ became known by the humiliating appella¬ 
tion Diddd"Ks€ma.” The truth of this statement of Kalhana 
is verified by the copper coins of this king with the legend Dt- 
which is no doubt a contraction of the above name. It 
is certainly an indication of the prominent, position held by the 
young queen during her husband’s reign. This conclusion is 

‘ Bae Bteui'a Rng. Traat., Vol. II, Nota K. pp. 389.40. 

• ibid, VoL I, not* M VI. 187 ; VI. 147-48. For his ooias, sse OMI, Plata IV, and 
p. 4B. 

• VI, 160. 

‘ Baa aapfa. abaptar on tha pp. 77-78} saa alaa VI. 178. 
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further strengthened by the fact that while the coins of Kfema- 
gupta bearing the name of the queen “ are extremely common,... 
the single name coin is unique.” * In the course of a jackal 
hunt, the young king was shaken with fright by seeing “a flame 
issuing from the mouth of a howling jackal. ” As a oonse- 
quence of this, the king contracted iBtfl disease,* and died in 
A.D. 968.* 

The period of approximately half century (958-1003 A.D.) 
which follows is dominated by the masterful personality of 
Didda. Abhimanyu, the young son of K^emagupta, was next 
installed as king under the guardianship of this widowed queen- 
mother. The first incident of the reign was a terrible confla¬ 
gration in ^rinagara, which “ purified the land by burning the 
great buildings which the contact of the kings who had been 
touched by the jDombas and Can^&las had defiled.” The next 
incident was the downfall of the San&dhikdra Phalguna the 
conqueror of Rajapuri (mod. Rajauri), who outshone all other 
ministers * by counsel, courage, energy, and all other good 
qualities.’ He had incurred the enmity of Didda because he 
had given his daughter Candralekha to the last king. He was 
also an object of hatred to all other ministers because of his abi¬ 
lity and high office. When the proud minister perceived his 
critical situation and when new dishonour was continually 
showered upon him by the queen, he laid his sword at Varaha- 
k^etra and retired with his troops to Parnotsa (mod. Punch). 
The queen next found Mahiman and P&tala, sons of two 
daughters pf Parvagupta conspiring for the throne. They had 
grown up “in the king’s palace as if they were his own sons,” 
and wielded great influence. But Didda turned them out of the 
royal palace, and when they raised a formidable rebellion she 

* CMI, PlAte IV. KDd p. 45; GGIM, p. 870. 

* In VI. 185 and 187 Kalbapa desoribM it ti a v»riatj of eraptiona, " raMmbling apUt 
lantili,*' which covered the bod;, and was aooompanied with fevwr. 

* BeoauM be oft)Q showered braoeleta on the armi of hia oourtien he aoqaired the 
biru^la KabkaDavarfa. See VI. 161 and 801. 
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quickly bought off their Brahman supporters. The result was a 
temporary reconciliation between Mahim&o and the queen.* 
One of the bribed Brahmans, Ya^hara, was made the comman¬ 
der-in-chief, but as soon as he displayed energy in defeating the 
3ilhi Thakkana, Didda grew suspicious and believed in the 
accusation that YaSodhara * had taken money for keeping Thak¬ 
kana on his throne.’ * When Didda attempted to banish him on 
this charge, his supporters raised a formidable rebellion and 
besieged her in the palace. But, thanks to the assistance of the 
minister Naravahana and the valiant defence of the EkangaSj 
the rebellion was crushed, and the queen took terrible vengeance 
on her disaffected ministers. We are told that ** Those 
treacherous ministers, who during sixty years from the Laukika 
era 3977 (A.D. 901-02) onward had robbed sixteen kings, from 
king Gopala (varman) to Abhimanyu, of their dignity, lives and 
riches, were quickly exterminated by the energy of queen Didda 
...” This victory induced the grateful queen to make Narava¬ 
hana her chief councillor ‘ with the title of Raianaka. ’ For 
sometime she slept when he slept, took food when he took it, 
rejoiced in his joy, and from sympathy felt dejected when 
he was despondent.” But soon Sindhu, the treasurer, put 
into her head that the minister was gradually trying to 
usurp royal power. This belief led her to heap such insults 
upon Naravahana ‘ that tormented by disgrace he com¬ 
mitted suicide.* ” An attempt to kill the sons of the P&mara 
Saihgrftma next involved her in a rebellion of the landed 
aristocracy. Being unable to cope with these troubles, 
she recalled Phalguoa to her side. At this time the king, who, 
though weak, was a learned and handsome man, developed con¬ 
sumption and died (972 A.D.). He wa^ succeeded by his young 
son Nandigupta.* The death of her son came as a great shock 

• vi.iauaM. 

• 8 m tup. a, ebftpter on tb« 6phi$, pp. 76*79. 

• VI, 998-77. 

• VI, a7S-98. Pot bis cdot mo CMl, PUU IV, and p. 45. CCIM. p. 970. 
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to the queen-regent, and for one year she was engaged in laying 
the foundations of temples, mathas, and cities for acquiring 
religious merit. Kalha^a records the tradition that “ she made 
64 foundations in different localities ” and enclosed with stone 
walls almost all the temples the surrounding walls of which had 
I'een burnt down.’' Amongst her muie important pious founda¬ 
tions may be mentioned the temples of Visnu Diddasvamin, the 
cities of Diddapura, and Kafikanapura, and several 

vihSras and mathas for the residence of foreigners. 
One of these, Diddaiiiatha, has left its memory in the 
name Did^mar, whidi is now applied to the western 

end of Sriimgar on the right bank of the VitastS.* But 
this burst of pious enthusiasm was short-lived. Ealhaij^a 
had already indicated a fatal weakness in her character when 
her courage failed before the funeral pyre of the dead husband. 
Before long “ The oflficers who held charge of foreign affairs, 
the royal household and other posts ” began to visit the queen’s 
bed-chamber without scruples. This factor in her character, 
together with a passionate desire for power, soon brought about 
a violent reaction. As a result of this she killed her little grand¬ 
son Nandigupta by ‘ employing witchcraft ’ in 973 A.D., and 
two years later in a similar way disposed of another. grandson, 
Tribhuvana, who had been raised to the throne in his place.® In 
975 she put “ her last, grandson Bhimagupta on that path which 
bore the name throne.” The opportune death of the venerable 
minister Phalgiina removed the last restraint, and ** thereafter 
she committed hundredfold excesses by open misconduct, in¬ 
furiated just as a female elephant in rut which has torn off its 
face-covering.” Even ministers and leading men became pro¬ 
curers of her ” many paramours.” As the child-king Bhima¬ 
gupta after four or five years ” became a little developed in 
intellect and recognised that the affairs of his kingdom and his 

* VI, 800; VII, II: VIII, 849; also Stein's Eng. Trane., Vol. TI, p. 448. 

* VI, 189, 196, 810-12. For tbe coins ot these two hinge see CMI, Plate IV, end 
p. 46 i also CCIU, p. 870. 
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grandmother’s way of living were not right,” he was imprison¬ 
ed and put to death by various tortures (980-81 A.D.).^ 
Shortly before this event Didda. had been captivated by a young 
Khaiia from ParQotsa named TuAga. He had at first come to 
Kashmir as a herdsman of buffaloes, and later obtained employ¬ 
ment as a letter-carrier in the Foreign Oflace. When Diddft 
herself ascended the throne in 980-81 A. D., the infatuated 
queen made him ” the Sarvadhikari, and raised him above 
everybody.” Four brothers of Tufiga were also placed in high 
offices. The result was that the former ministers whom Tufiga 
and his brothers ousted, united and raised a rebellion which 
was headed by tlie Lohara prince Vigraharaja, soif of Diddft’s 
brother. He began his campaign by inducing the Brahmans 
holding the chief Agraharas to enter upon a solemn fast. But 
before the disturbances could proceed further DiddS. by a judi¬ 
cious distribution of gold amongst the Brahmans brought the 
sacred fast to an end, and the rebellion soon collapsed. A 
second attempt of VigraharSja was also crushed by the vigorous 
action of Tufiga. At this time PrthvIpShi, the king of Kftja- 
purl, who probably acknowledged the supremacy of Kashmir, 
‘ showed arrogance,’ and practically destroyed an invading force 
sent from Srlnagara. But Tiifiga and his brother retrieved the 
disaster by suddenly penetrating into RRjapuri by another route. 
Owing to the diversion caused by the burning of his capital, 
Prthvipala was defeated and the remnant of the Kashmirian 
forces rescued. Prthvipala was forced to pay tribute to TuAga 
>vho on his return to Srlnagara was invested with the post of 
Commander-in-chief by the grateful queen. The last recorded 
incident of Didd&’s reign was a rising of the Pamaras, whose 
hosts however were destroyed by her brave lover ” with the 
courage of a lion.” After this she selected Saihgrfimar&ja, a 
son of her brother Udayar&ja, for the rank of VumrUja, and 
died in 1003 A.D.* 

' RS/ataraAgt^i. VI, 318>89. Forbii ooio* SM CAT/, PUte IV. ud p. 45, tlto CCIM 
p. 270. 

* VI, 818*a3, 833A6, For b«r ooioi CMI, Pl»t« IV, tnd p. 45. CCIM^ p. STt* 
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In spite of all her glaring defects Didda was certainly gifted 
with energy and statesmanship of a high order. This is no¬ 
where better attested than by this last step, which secured a 
change of dynasty without any political upheavals. Sarhgraiua- 
raja was the younger brother of Vigraharaja, prince 
of Lohara. His accession thus led to the foundation of 
the first Lohara dynasty in Srlnagara. Before the queen 
died she had “ made Samgramaraja and Tutiga and the 
rest take the oath by sacred libation that they uonld not harm 
each other.” So Tunga remained in power even after the 
death of Diddft. An attempt on the part of the Brahman 
councillors to bring about his fall was crushed by Tufiga's 
energy. Kalhai^a admits that besides his bravery TuAga had 
been always eminently prudent in his conduct, and wholly 
bent on satisfying the people.” But old age and the ” cares 
of endless official and other affairs ” gradually weakened his 
discretion, and he took the false step of apf)ointing ” a low-born 
mean Kdyastha, Bhadreswara by name,” in charge of the 
Grhakrtya office. The administration of this officer, whose 
hereditary occupation ” had been to trade in night-soil ” result¬ 
ed in fiscal oppression and much suffering of the people. 
His position was further weakened, when on being sent 
to help the ^dhi Trilocanap&la against Matimud of Ghazni, 
he brought about the defeat of the Hindu forces on the 
banks of the TosT, by his inordinate folly and vanity.’ 
After this defeat, when he returned to firinagara in disgrace 
the intrigues against him gained a fresh start. Even the 
king’s brother Vigraharaja liegan to urge in secret letters 
the removal of Tunga. The king, who was in sympathy with 
the conspirators, but whose weak ‘ character was equal to his 
courage,’ only waited for a favourable opportunity. The oppor¬ 
tunity soon arrived. One day the unsuspecting Tufiga entered 

‘ Vn, 47-70 ; KY, pp. 389-98; Til, p. 8; TP. Trana. by Brigfi, Vol. I, p, 54. For 
dotoili lee ntpra. chapter oo the Sihit, pp. 05-97. 
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the palace with his son and a slender following, and was at once 
surrounded and killed by the conspirators. Thus died a valiant 
and loyal servant of the state, who, though of low origin, was 
never guilty of treachery,—no mean compliment in this period 
of Kashmir history. The officers who succeeded him were only 
noted for their licentious habits and rapacity, and “ accumulated 
crores by plundering the people and the treasury.* 

The most important incident in the history of Kashmir after 
the death of Tunga was the futile attempt of Malbmud of Ghazni 
to conquer the Valley. Kalhana in his account of the reign only 
incidentally refers to the cowardly conduct of the sons of the low¬ 
born Candramukha, ‘ who on being sent by the king to fight 
with the Turu§kas, like Tunga, turned, fled, and again came 
back to their own country.’ * This incident most probably hap¬ 
pened in connection with the attempt of Mahmiid to invade 
Kashmir after the defeat of Trilocanapala. But unfortunately 
Kalhapa does not supply us with any details of this grave danger 
to his country’s independence. For this w'e have to depend on 
the Muslim chroniclers w'ho had recorded the history of the 
Yamlnl dynasty. I have aheady shown elsewhere hou' Mahmud 
after his victory on the TosI in 1013 A.D., advanced into the 
foothills of Kashmir, and carried away much booty and plunder.’ 
According to both Nizam ud-Dln and Firishta Mahmud in A.H. 
406 (A.D. 1015) returned to the attack. The latter gives the 
following account of this campaign : ** MahmQd in the year 

A.H. 406, revisited Kashmir witli his army, in order to punish 
some revolted chiefs, and to besiege some forts, which he had 
not reduced in his former expedition. The first of these forts 
was Lohkot, remarkable on account ol its height and strength, 
and which entirely defeated the king’s utmost efforts; for not 
being able to reduce it during the summer season, he was obliged, 
on the approach of winter, to abandon his enterprise and return 

‘ VII, 99-110. 

• VII, 11M18. 

■ 8ca raprs, chapter on tb«!i^hti, p. 08. 
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to Ghazni. On his route he was misi ed by hi guides, and fall¬ 
ing into extensive morasses, from which he for ovcral days c^ould 
not extricate his army, many of his troops perished, and he failed 
in all the enterprises of this campaign.’'’ Nizam ud-Dln, though 
brief, substantially agrees with this story.^ Stein has shown 
that this fort, which blocked Mabniud’s advance into Kashmir, 
is to be identified with al-Bfriini’s Lahur (or Ijauhur)® and 
the fort of Lohara of Kalhana, situated not far from the Tcs'iiiai- 
dan Pass.* Starting from sona; place on the Punjab plain between 
the Indus and the Jhelum, Mabnnid must have, Ixhmi advancing 
along this route. He may have been following the Tosi (mod. 
Tohi) river from some position north of the modern town of 
Jhelum, where he defeated Trilocanapala ifi lOld A.T). Though 
Mahmud was repulsed and faikal to cntcj- the \ alley-, yet it seems 
that he succeeded in conquering a portion of the ‘ suh-montane 
regions which adjoin Kashmir on the south.' This is proved by 
‘Utbi who tells us that when Mahmud started on his expedition 
against Kanauj (1018 A.D.) he was waited upon by Janki, son 
of SamhI, the ruler of the pass of Kashmir, who marched ‘ in 
front of him as a guide crossing \alley after valley.’ ® In A.H. 
412 (A.D. 1021) Mahmud again invaded Kashmir and invested 
the stronghold of Tjohkot, “ hut finding it altogether imiweg- 
nablo he decamped ” and proceeded t<j Lahore.® Nizam ud-I)in 


1 rpp^ Trans, by Bri^^gs, Vol. I, pp. 54-.')6. 

** TA, Trans, by B. Dey, p. 9. 

’ KH, Trans, by Saebau, Trilbner, Vol. I, pp. 20S aiiJ .117. 

* Eng. Trans. Rajatarangini, Vol I, p. 10.S, Vol. IT, N«te E, p;i 21W.3O0. 

® Ic tbe original Arabic Text of tbo Kitab-i-yamiM, the name is clearly given as 

Vjr? . Seethe text pri-oted on the uiarf^ii of Ta'Tlkh ul-Kamtl, Bulak, 

«* 

Cairo, ISTt, Vol. XTl, p. 73. Reynolds in his. translaton from tbe I'ersian version 
ol the text gives the uauie aa ‘ Haball-'bn-Shasni,' 8*e p. 451; filholi (Vol. II, p. 42J 
gives tbe name as Sabli, son of Shalii, son of B iciln.' I do not know where 

Prof. Habib gets tbe name ‘ Sali.’ See his Mahmud o) Ghaznin, 36. As‘Utbl, the 
contemporary historian distinctly calls him " taler of the pass of Kashmir ” we cannot 
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to Dr. Mirza of Lucknow University for help in comparing the original Arabic Text.) 

• TF, Trans, by Briggs, Vol. I, p. 65. 
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tells ns that thes'iege was personally conducted by the Sultan 
“ for a month ’’ After he retreated towards Lahore.' 

SfimgrSmarftja died in the year 1028 A.D., Jind was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Haiiraja. He was a popular prince, and during 
his brief reign appears to have taken steps for the preservation 
of law and order in the St.ate. But his reign was cut sliort by 
sudden death after a reign of 22 days, and Kalhapa refers to a 
geneial report that the licentious queen-mother SillekhR “ had 
used witchcraft against her son who was dissatisfied with her 
conduct.” The design of the queen to capture the crown was 
frustrated by the prompt action of the assembled Ekangas and 
the king s milk-brother Sagaia, who placed hei* young son 
Ananta on the throne. The attempt of Vigraharaja, the ruler 
of Lohara, who had been intriguing for the throne for a long 
time, also proved a failure. He advanced from Lohara by rapid 
marches, burnt down the ” Gate ” (dvdra), and unexpectedly 
api)earing in SrTnagara, threw himself into the Lothikamatha.® 
But the troops of Srlleklia killed him and his followers by set¬ 
ting fire to the place.® 

During the first part of the reign of Ananta, the princes 
{iSahiputTd^), who had taken shelter in Kashmir after the destruc¬ 
tion of their power in the Punjab, wielded great power at his 
court.^ They were intimate friends of the king, and used to 
draw high salaries. One of them, Rudrapala, who had married 
Asamatl, a daughter of Inducaiidra, the prince of Jalandhara, 
induced the king to marry her somewhat youngei' sister Surya- 
mati. Though the influence of these iSahis on the king and the 
State was not wholly beneficial, yet their bravery often helped 
Kashmir to tide over the dangers of foreign invasion, and civil 
war. Hardly had the new king established himself on the throne 

* T/4, p. 13. 

* VII, lao; 189-41. 

■ VII, 197-41:1 for the ooint of 8aibgr&muiia, Me CM/, Plate V. and p. 46. slao 
CCIM, p. 871. 
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when the powerful Commander-in-chief Tribhuvana challenged 
him at the head of the Pamaras and practically the whole army 
of the State. But fortunately the Ekd^as and the mounted 
soldiers remained loyal and with these Ananta attacked and 
defeated the rebel forces at Salasthala after a fierce contest.* 
As a reward for their loyalty the grateful king ‘ ‘ relieved the 
Ekdngas of the uncertain dependence on the Aksapatala office 
and gave them instead a fixed assignment " amounting to 96 
crores of Dinndras} Shortly after this the ganjddhipa Brahma- 
raja, having quarrelled with Rudrapala, again raised certain 
Pamaras against the king. The rebellion assumed serious pro¬ 
portions when that disaffected official succeeded in inducing 
‘‘Acalamailgala, king of the Darads, together with seven Mleccha 
princes’ to invade Kashmir. But thanks to the bravery of Rudra¬ 
pala ‘the Mleccha kings were all slain or captured and the king 
of Kashmir obtained much plunder in gold, jewels, and other 
presents.’ The 3ahi prince further presented his sovereign with 
the head of the Darad king.® It is likely that by the word 
Mleccha, Kalhana meant Muslim chiefs from the Upper Indus 
valley. Bilhana, however, referring to this victory in the 
Vikramdnkademcarita, designates the enemies of Ananta as 
^akas.* 

After a general epidemic of death had removed Rudrapftla 
and a large number of 3dhi princes, Ananta gradually came 
under the influence of his able queen Suryamati, who bore the 
second name of Subhata. Kalhana mentions various pious 
foundations of this queen. To the vicinity of one of these, the 
shrine of Sadadiva, the royal couple transferred their residence 
after the death of their son Rajaraja.® In the meantime the 

* VII. 143.160. On the place of battle eee Stain'a note on .VII. 169, in Vol. I of hie 
Eng. Trana. 

* Vn, 161.63. 

* VU, 166-76. 

* Ed. bj Bihler, Bomba/, 1876, XVm. 33-84; for in the aeoee of Ma|]iam. 
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king had not given up his extravagant ways, which he had 
learnt fronj the .^dhis. His attachment for foreign jesters, and 
fondness for horses and other foreign luxuries involved him in 
heavy debts. One of his creditors, Padmaraja, a foreign trader, 
for some time held even the royal diadem as security for his 
debts. We are told that “ in every month on the day of the 
solemn receipt ion, these emblems of regal dignity were brought 
from his house to be used in the royal assembly.” Kalhana 
incidentally informs us that through this man, the Paramara 
king, Bhoja (c. 1010-1055 A.D.) arranged for the regular 
supply of water, from the sacred spring of Kapatesvara in Kaslmir 
to Malava. This reveals the interesting fact that in'spite of the 
political isolation of Kashmir due to its mountain barriers and the 
conquest of the Punjab by the Muslims, there was still regular 
intercourse between Kashmir and the other Hindu States of 
Northern India.^ 

The disgrace to the country due to the king’s financial 
erabari’assments was at last removed by SuryamatT, who redeemed 
the royal debts by her own savings. From this time onwards 
the queen took the “ king’s business in band, ” and he *‘did 
what he was bid to do.” As the behaviour of the royal couple to 
each other uas irreproachable, the arrangement worked well. 
SuryamatT secured the services of a number of honest and com¬ 
petent ministers. Ksema, a barber, oj-ganised the Pdddgra 
ofliee,® and filled the empty treasury by the impost of dvadasa- 
hhdga, and other means.” . Kesava, a Brahman from Trigarta, 
became a successful minister, and yet—a thing unique in 
Kashmiri history—still remained poor. Haladhara, the son of a 
Vaisya temple wiitchman, gradually rose in Suryamatl’s 
service till he obtained the Prime-ministership (Sarvadhikarikd). 
He wisely abolished the ‘royal privilege of marking gold,’ 
which enabled th(i officials to estimate the private means 

* VII, 188-96; Steiu’s Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 109, 

• VII, 197-203, 210; <..n the office of PddSgra sea Stein's note in his Eng. Trans., Vol. 
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of individuals and which in its turn offMed unique oj)])nr- 
tunities for the confiscation of piivate pro}XTty hv rapa¬ 
cious kings. He executed -onu' of the ‘detested horse-trainers 
who robbed property and women,’ jind by liis lil)era]ity and steps 
for appeasing the sufferings of the peo|)le became pt-pularly 
known as ‘the abolishe.r of imposts.’ ' Saved from his financial 
distress by the wise internal govc'rnint'nl of his (]iieen, king 
Ananta now turned bis attention to foreign eomjnest. Iblhana 
in his VikTamanhadcvacarita tells us that Ananla’s supremacy 
was acknowledged by Cainpa, Darvabhisara, d’rigart;^, and 
Bbartula.^ This is borne out by Kalhana, who ascribe.^ to tliis 
ruler ‘victories over various kings.’ He first invadial Cami‘fl, 
and after ‘uprooting king Sala plai’cd a new ruler on the 
throne.’ The suggestion of Kiedhorn that Silla is to he identi¬ 
fied with king Salavfihanadeva mentioned iti a (lliamba copper¬ 
plate, and that of Vogel, that the prince raised to I he lhrou(‘ 
was the latter’s son Sornavarrnaii, havtibeen generally acceph'd.” 
Encouraged by this success, Ananta apt)ears to have made a 
number of rash inroads into foreign teirilori(.'s. In one such 
expedition in Vallapura, situated in the lowin' hills to the east 
of Jammu, his troops ‘ hec-ame worn out ’ and wen' with diffi¬ 
culty extricated by Haladhara. In a similar .ittaek on Trasl, 
‘the enemy blocked the routes’ and his retreat w'as only made 
possible when his Conimander-iri-clnef ‘cleared the roads.’* 
But while the king was trying to re-asseit the suzerainty of 
Kashmir over the suiToimding hill slates, Iroiihle washrewing 
nearer at lioine. The Painaras of Krarnarajyit losi* in n'hellion 
and killed the Dodrapati IlajesSara, wliih' the Inisied Haladhara 
‘ became an object of slander on aeeonnt of his e(*ntimifil attend¬ 
ance upon the queen.’ Tilings beeami' still worse when, goaded 

‘ VII, 204-214. 
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continually by his wife, and against the advice of his trusted 
ministers, he abdicated his throne in favour of his son Kalasa in 
1063 A.D.* The inordinate fondness of Suryamatl for this 
unworthy son, who rumour held to be the child of a petty 
official substituted on the death of the queen’s own child, was, 
as we shall see, a source of infinite sufferings to the king and 
the country. For the time being however Haladhara by his 
diplomatic skill succ^jeded in inducing Ananta to resume his 
royal power. Kalasa was kept under strict supervision, serving 
in state functions “ like an assistant, acting as if he were his 
father’s Purohita.” While in the harem, the jealous Suryamatl 
“ made the queens of her son constantly do the work of slave- 
girls, until they did not refuse to do even the smearing of the 
house-floor with cow-dung, etc.”® About this time the cousin 
of Ananta, the Tiohara prince KsitirSja, being disgusted with 
his rebellious son BhiivaiiarSja, bestowed his kingdom upon 
Utkarsa the second son of Kalasa. Another good fortune for 
Kashmir at this time, was the conquest of ‘Rajpuri and other 
regions ’ whose chiefs woe forced to pay tribute by the brave 
Commander-in-chief Jindiiraja.“ 

Tn the meantime the arrangement by which Kalasa continu¬ 
ed to be king and the real power remained in the hands of his 
parents, appears to have worked smoothly. But Kalasa came 
more and more under the influence of depraved and licentious 
pamsites. Kalliana mentions ‘ five or six procurers ’ who were 
constantly at work to .secure the king’s * enjoyment of the 
wives of others.’ In one of these scandalous intrigues at night 
his pre.sence was detected, and he was soundly belaboured by 
the Candala guards of the house. His life was only saved with 
difficulty by declaring his identity. This dishonourable conduct 
of Kalasa, caused an open rupture between father and son. 
When his efforts to imprison his son were frustrated by the 

* VII, 222.83; 
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fondness of Suryamatl, anger and disgust at his wife’s conduct 
led Ananta to retire in 1079 A.D. to the Tirtha of Vijaye^vara 
(mod Vij*br5r). There he was followed by his wife, court and 
most of the troops.* Kalasa however was not long in taking 
advantage of this false step. After reorganising his administra¬ 
tion at the capital and raising an infantry force by loans from 
rich people, he attacked his parents in their new residence. 
Fortunately for Ananta, the Pamaras and the cavalry remained 
loyal. But he was again prevented from crushing his son by 
his wife, who, perceiving the weakness of her son, induced him 
to march back to his own capital.^ But the enmity betw'een 
father and son went on increasing, and when Ananta ofiPered the 
royal dignity to the scions of his father’s cousin Jassaraja, 
Suryamatl, fearing evil for her own descendants, called Kalasa’s 
son Harsa to Vijayesvara. Harsa, though w'ell-guarded succeed¬ 
ed in eluding his father’s cavalry, and airived in safety at 
the residence of his grandparents. This made Kala«sa more 
judicious ill his conduct towards his lather, and when “ the 
Brahmans held a solemn fast against father and son, in order to 
put a stop to their hostility which caused ruin to their country,” 
Ananta relented and lived at the capital for a period of two 
months. But coming to know that their son was trying to 
imprison them, the royal couple hurried back to their retreat 
at Vijayesvara. Kalasa now took drastic stejis to undermine 
the power of his parents. Realising that their firm position in the 
country was largely due to their wealth, he set fire and burnt 
down the town of Vijayesvara with the residence of his father. 
Ananta thus lost many of his iKissessions and with them nmch 
of his power. Kalasa then began to press him to leave Kashmir 
and retire to Paruotsa. When his ‘ masterful wife ’ also 
‘ urged him on again and again with taunts to effect this pro¬ 
ject,’ the much haras-sed prince severely rebuked her for her 
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baneful influence on liis fortunes. The abusive retort of nihe 
angry (jueen led him to commit suicide ‘ by driving a knife into 
his anus.’ Suryarnati atoned for her faults by dying * with a 
briglit smile ’ on the funeral pyre of her husband. Anavita’s 
age exceeded 61 years when he died in 1081 A.D.^ 

The tragic death of his parents had a magic effect on the 
character of Kahisa. ‘ Taking an oath by sacred libation,’ he 
effected a reconciliation with his son Harsa, and induced him 
to come bijick to the city ‘ with his grandparents’ treasures.’ 
Kalhana tells us that at this time “ there arose in the king a 
righteous disposition, a legitimate care for wealth which altogether 
removed his poverty.” As the king began to “ look after the 
country as a householder dfter his house, no one among the 
people felt misery.” After establishing internal stability with 
the assistance of able officers like Vamana, Kandarpa, and 
Vijaya-simha, and founding many temples and pious endow¬ 
ments,^ the king then turned his mind to foreign conquests. 
Taking advantage of a civil war between Samgrama/pala, the 
minor prince of Rajapiirl, and his uncle Madanapala, he 
effectively intervened in the affairs of that state and re-establish¬ 
ed Kashmir’s supremacy over its prince, Urasa, which was 
uuswccesslnWy invaded by luy fatlier, was next attacked. His 
general Malla with a small cavalry force crossed the Kishen 
(ranga, and carried off “ king Abhaya’s kingdom with his herds 
of horses.” The result of this vigorous foreign policy of 
Kahisa was seen in the year 1087-88, when there appeared 
111 the king’s court the following princes: “Kirti, the 
ruler of Baddhapura (?) ; Asata, king of Campa ; Kalasa, 
lord of Vallapiira ; Samgramapala, lord of Rajapurl ; Utkar^a, 
Lohara’s ruler ; Sahgata (?), king of Urasa ; Gambhirasiha, 
chief of Kaiida ; and IJttamaraja, the ruler of Ka^thavata.” * 

* VII, 390-484. For his coins sec CMI, Plate V, and'p. 46; CCIM, p. 272. 

» VII, 486-618 and 623-32. 

* VII, 533-90, On the identificatior of the princaa, see Stein's note on bis Bog. 
Trans., Vol. I, p. 316. 
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Though the identification of tl)eRC rulers and the names 
of their principalities are not known in nil cases, it is 
clear that Kalasa had successfully cnri ii'd out th(* old policy of 
Kashmir, by re-asserting its hof^i'niony over the mountain states 
that surrounded it from Urasa in th(‘ west to Kasthavata in the 
east. Among this list of princes Asata, tlu' chief of Canipa has 
been identified with the prince of the sanu' name of the Chamba 
genealogical lists and copper plates.‘ Kalasa was married to 
Bappika, a sister of this prince, during the reign of Ananta. 
His son Harsa was the offspring of this union.^ 

Unhappily the latter part of Kalasa's reign was clouded by 
mutual suspicion between him and his son IlarSa. According 
to Kalhana the latter was even in his early youth ‘an embodi¬ 
ment of all sciences.’® A brave and powerful soldier, he soon 
acquired the reputation of “knowing all languages, a poet in all 
tongues, and as a depository of all learning.” An accomplislied 
musician, he amused his father “in public with songs as if he 
were a singer.” Attracted by his personality and liberality, 
distinguished men from various cemutr’es came to his father’s 
court. As his miserly father left them unnotic(‘d, he ‘asigned 
salaries’ to these men. Tliese expcns(^s and his natural love for 
magnificence put him into financial difficulties. For a time 
he tided over these by supplementing his uH'agre allowance by 
presents from his father ; but at last he was persuaded hy the 
repeated efforts of Dhammahito join a cons[)iraey to dethrone liis 
father. The plot was however betrayed to Kala%. who, after 
vainly trying to obtain a repudiation of the conspiracy from 
his son, at last ordered his arrest (c. 

The conduct of liis son brought on a violent reaction in the 
character of Kalasa. During the last seven years (1081-1088 

• Vog6l, Antiquitiei of the Chamba State, pp, 103,187-302. Stein. Eng. Trane. 
R&jataTahgint, Vol. I, p 111. 

• Vn, 819, 1612. 

• VII, 319. 
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A.D.) he had not entirely given op his evil habits. Kalhaoa 
indeed notices that girls born in distant lands were bought for 
him from the Turu9kaB, and **with these and the wives whom 

he had often taken away from others.he brought the number 

of the ladies in his seraglio to 72.” But he preserved his 
strength by ‘^the use of fish-broth and other aphrodisiacs.” ‘ He 
now threw away ail discretion and even treated ” some of his 
son’s wives as if they were those of an enemy.” His character 
'sank to the level of animals,’ and the severe strain of these 
habits soon told on his health. Conscious of approaching deaths 
he brought as his successor his second son Utkarfa from Lohara. 
Soon after he died in 1089 in his 49th year before' the image of 
Marta 4 da with the sound of music accompanying the coronation 
of the new king.* 

Har^a, as we have seen, was imprisoned by his father. 
Attempts were made to poison him in prison even by his own 
immoral wives. But thanks to the vigilance of his personal 
servant PrayRga, he kept himself alive with the food secretly 
brought by him. When Utkar^a became king he transferred 
his brother to a more closely guarded prison and refused to allow 
him to go abroad.' In the meantime the administration of 
the new king met with increasing opposition. ” Miserly like a 
Srotriya and of mean character in his actions, he was not 
liked by the people, who are eager to have masters of large 
minds.” The opposition found a capable leader in the king's 
step-brother Vijayamalla, who was disaffected for not receiving 
his promised daily allowance from the greedy king. Joined by 
Jayaraja, another son of Kalasa, and some Pamaras, he defeated 
the king’s troops and besieged him in his palace at ^rlnagara. 
The ostensible object of the attack was to release Har^a. 
Though Utkarsa soon realised that the death of Har^a would 
undermine this danger, his delay and vacillation, Har9a's tact 

i Vn, 619.25J. 

VIT, 6S4-730; For bia coioa tea CMI, Plata V, and p. 4Q ; also CCIM, p. S79. 
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and the vigour of Vijayamalla’s attack all conspired to save 
Har#a*s life. Released by his younger brother to effect a com¬ 
promise with Yijayamalla, Har?a boldly seized the throne by 
taking advantage of the confusion prevailing in tbe palace. The 
rumour of Harsa's coronation spread like wildfire, and *‘made 
the councillors assemble from all sides, as the thunder of the 
clouds attracts the cdtaka birds.** Utkar^a was imprisoned 
and soon after committed auicide by cutting the vital arteries of 
his throat with a pair of scissors. He died in his 24th year 
(1089 A.D.) after a reign of only 22 days.’ 

Thus after many vicissitudes of fortune Harsa at last be¬ 
came king. ‘ He is perhaps the most dazzling figure in the 
whole range of later Kashmirian history, and produced a profound 
impression on his centemporaries. About his personal appear¬ 
ance Kalha9a says : “He wore earrings which flashed like the 
reflected image of the sun ; on his round, broad head-dress was 
fixed a high diadem ; he used to look round like a pleased lion ; 
his bushy beard was hanging down low; his shoulders were 
like those of a bull, his arms great, and his body of a dark- 
reddish complexion ; he had a broad chest with a narrow waist 
and his voice was deep like thunder. Thus even superhuman 
beings would have lost before him their presence of mind.” 
Already proficient in many languages, a master musician and 
noted for his liberality, he became as it were a veritable 
Kalpavfh^a to the artists and literary men of his time. We are 
told that the Kashmirian poet Bilha^a, who had left his country 
in the reign of Kalasa,and had attained high honour as ^idyApaH 
in the court of *'Parma4i« the lord of Karn&ta,' when he heard 
this * thought even his great splendour a mere deception.’ His 
love of magnificence was shewn in his nun^erous palaces 
** having golden ilmalaka ornaments and buildings which reached 
to the clouds.” He introduced into the land elegant fashions, 
just as spring brings flowers into the forest.” Kalhapa tells 
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US that during bis reign not only were the courtiers and officials 
allowed to dress in gorgeous raiments so that each was mistaken 
in public for a king, but for the first time braided hair, head¬ 
dresses and ear ornaments which were long regarded as royal 
privileges were introduced amongst the nobles.^ Amongst 
other innovations Kalhana notices the king’s love of Dahsinatya 
fashion and the introduction of coin-types from Karnata. This 
statement of the chronicler is strikingly verified by tlie discovery 
of the gold and silver coins of the ‘ elephant ’ type which 
according to Cunningham are clearly “ copied from the coins 
of Karnata.’“ As an evidence of prosperity Kalhaiia adds that 
the ‘ use ot gold and silver Dinndra became plentiful during 
this reign while that of copper money grew rare.’ Though 
there is certainly a good deal of poetic exaggeration in this 
statement, yet it is significant that of all the Lohara kings 
only his gold and silver coins have hitherto been discovered. 
The king’s fondness for amusements was illustrated in the 
brilliant courts which he held every night. Sleeping only ‘ ‘ for 
two watches of the day...he passed his nights in the assembly- 
hall, which was illuminated by a thousand lamps, attending 
meetings of learned men, musical performances and dances.” ® 
Harsa began his rule by wisely retaining many of his 
father’s State officials. Vijayamalla, to whom he owed his 
throne, was specially honoured by him, while Jayaraja, his 
younger brother, who was placed at the head of the whole 
host of Chamberlains became * to him more than his life.’ 
Kandarpa was placed in charge of the gate, while Madana 
received the chief command of the army. In order to make 
himself accessible to the humblest of his subjects at all time 
he hung up ” at the palace gates (simhadvara)...gvcni bells in 
all four directions, to be informed by their sound of those, 

‘ VTI, 874-83,1)21-24, 935-38; for fasbionB of the ladies of .the court see ?enei 
928-31. 
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who had (X)me with the desire of making representations.’ These 
arrangements for a time worked well, and the position of the 
king became gradually consolidated. Kalhana makes it amply 
clear that the first part of the reign of this prince was eminently 
successful. Thus even when the powerful Viiayamalla became 
disaffected and raised the standard of treason, he was driven out of 
the country and compelled to take shelter in the land of the 
Darads, where he perished in an avalanche." The king’s jirms 
were equally successful in foreign war. Thus Saiiigrilniaraja, 
“the proud lord of Rajapuri,” who had become unfriendly was 
defeated by Kandarpa after a severe contest and compelled to 
pay tribute. • Soon after this success Jayaraja and Dhammata, 
another relative of the king, ‘ who was lusting foi‘ ihe throne,’ 
formed a treacherous design to kill the king, d'he plot however 
came to the knowledge of Harsa, who by his diplomacy and 
intrigue not only frustrated the conspiracy but also effected 
their destruction. But these plots by his brothers and relations 
whom he held so dear and whom he had given no cause of 
complaint, seem to have gradually embittered his character, 
and he soon after executed with the sword and hangman most 
of his relatives, including “ Bomba, the elder of the two sons 
of Utkar§a, whom he had himself brought up.’* ^ 

Another disagreeable feature of his character also gradually 
came into prominence. As a result of lavish extravagance and 
liberality by which “ beggars became able to sui)port others ” 
he soon found himself in financial difficulties. Trged by some 
of his wicked ministers, he was persuaded to annex the treasury 
of the temple of Bhimaketoa, which was long closed on account 
of a quarrel amongst the members of the Purohito corporation. 
Once started, the ‘ policy of temple-spoliation was rapidly 
developed by the king into a regular practice.’ When the 
treasures of the temple were exhausted, he appointed an officer 

‘ VII, 879, 884-98. 

* VII, 899-916. 
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named Udayaraja as ^prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images ’ (dev-otpatana-ndyaka) . Under the supervision of this 
officer a systematic policy of robbing temples of their metal 
images was followed, and Kalhapa observes that soon with a 
few exceptions here was not one temple in a village, town 
or city, which was not despoiled of its images by that Turu^ka, 
king Harsa.” The use of this epithet by Kalhana has led 
Stein to suspect that Harsa might have been affected by Muslim 
influences. While the association of the king with his * Turu^ka 
captains’ is in favour of this view, the fact that ‘ this perverse- 
minded king ate domesticated pigs until his death ’ seems to 
go against it. Ealhana tells us how statues of gods were at 
first defiled by pouring “ excrement and urine over their faces.” 
The agents appointed to do this work were heterodox ‘ naked 
mendicants’ who after defiling them dragged the images along 
the roads by ropes round their ankles, with spittings instead 
of flowers.” * 

The horror excited by these practices in a Hindu State 
can only be imagined. Yet it was this prince who in the 
beginning of his reign had ‘ profusely provided Brahmans with 
skins of black antelopes, cows with calves and other presents * 
while his ministers and wives had vied with each other 
in building temples and other pious practices.* His character 
appears to have gradually degenerated under the evil 
influence of his courtiers, who still represented all the 
immoral influences of Ealala’s time. Indeed Ealhana 
remarks that soon Har^a ' showed in all respects such weak¬ 
nesses of moral sense as befitted a son of king Eala^.’ The 
king’s seraglio, became * the embodiment of all that was 
immoral.’ His father’s wives who had brought him up in their 
arms, * he took in his arms,’ and he violated even his own 
sisters. ** Confused in his senses, the king placed 860 women 
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of doubtful character iu his harem. He took there continually 
whatever women (he could get); only women of J^omha and 
Oar^dla class be excluded." ^ 

The lesults of the steady degeneration of the king’s cha¬ 
racter and administration was nowhere better illustrated than 
in the foreign relations of Kashmir. Poisoned by treacherous 
ministers^ the king had exiled his only able and trusted general, 
the Dv&rapati, Eandarpa, the conqueror of R&japurl. On a 
second occasion, when the king personally undertook an expedi¬ 
tion against this hill state, his want of firmness and treachery 
of the prefect of police Sunna led to bis ignominious retreat. 
As the poet puts it, ‘ ‘ from that time onwards the glory of the 
king vanished, and his epithet of Pratdpacakravartin faded 
away altogether. ’ * Another expedition, which resulted in still 
greater disaster, was his attempt to capture the fort of Dugdha- 
ghata from the Darads. The attack on the fort was undertaken 
on the report of the spies to the effect that the snow which was 
kept there for the use of the garrison had at that time become 
exhausted by a drought. But unfortunately for the king, the 
distress of the besieged was soon relieved by a heavy rainfall, 
and the Kashmirians rendered " miserable by the rain, remem¬ 
bered their houses" and began to retreat. The Darads took 
up the pursuit and spread confusion and slaughter in the ranks 
of Harea. Kalha^a notices that in the disgraceful rout Malla 
and his two sons Uccala and Sussala alone * did not flee, but 
endeavoured to save the army,’ which was left without leaders. 
While Har^a thus failed in achieving success nearer home, he 
formed visionary projects to overthrow the Kari^ftta king Para- 
mardi and capture his queen Candala.^ 

Amongst the various causes of the king’s financial distress, 
Ealhana had specially pointed out his ' extravagant expenditure 

^ VII. 9i84M. urns. 
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upon various corps of his army.’ These disastrous expeditions 

only increased his troubles, and led him to impose heavier and 

more oppressive taxes. By this time not only had he run 

» 

through the treasures of his father and grandfather and those 
brought by Utkarsa from Lohara but also the wealth derived 
from temple-spoliation. In a desperate effort to raise revenue 
he appointed “ numerous ofl&cers, who took their designation 

from frequent new imposts.” ” What more need be said?. 

he appointed also a ‘ prefect of nightsoil ’ to raise revenue.” The 
country groaned under the oppression of the Kdyasthas. When 
things were in such a critical condition, ‘ the villages were 
suddenly flooded by an inundation and there arose ‘an extreme 
scarcity of all wares ’ due to a famine (A. D. 1099). The price 
of a Khdri of rice rose to 500 Dinnaras, while two Palas of 
grape juice cost 1 Dinnara. A plague raged over the land, while 
‘ in broad daylight people were killed by robbers ’ who took 
‘golden bowls even from the king’s own apartments.’ ‘ Day and 
night the sound of the funeral music accompanied by loud 
lamentations’ rose on every side.* 

Taking advantage of the anarchical condition of the land, 
the Pamaras gradually ‘ became overpowerful.’ In the next two 
years of his reign Harsa was engaged in an unceasing struggle 
against this landed aristocracy. Ealha^a gives vivid details of 
the king’s ruthless policy against these barons of Kashmir, who 
at this period appear to have mostly belonged to the tribal 
division of the Lavanyas. ” Wherever the king took his abode, 
there the people formed wide-spreading triumphal garlands with 
the horrible heads of the Lflvani/as.” Driven out by the angry 
king, “some of them ate cow’s meat in the lands of the 
Mlecchas, others lingered on by working water wheels, land 
mills, and the like.” When he had exterminated the Pamaras 
in Madavarajya, Har^a hurried to Kramarajya. The barons of 
this place however banded together and for a time offered effec- 
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tive opposition to his generals.* When things were in this 
desperate condition, Har^a committed a grave blunder which ulti¬ 
mately caused the loss of his life and throne. I have already 
referred to the bravery of Uccala and Sussala in the disastrous 
retreat from Dugdhaghata. Though they had done nothing 
against the king, Harsa was led to harbour suspicions against 
them. But being warned of the murderous intentions of the 
king by a friendly courtesan, the brothers effected their escape 
from the city in A. D. 1100. Uccala fled to Samgramapftla, 
king of R&japurl, while Sussala betook himself to the court of 
Kalha, the ruler of Kalinjara.’ “ Kalha^ia tells »js that these 
two princes were ‘ through Jessarftja, GuAga, and Malla, the 
fourth direct descendants from Kftntiraja, the brother of Didda 
and uncle of king SamgrSmarSja of Kashmir.’” The futile 
attempts of Harsa to capture them only increased their impor¬ 
tance, and the disorganised Pamara rebels soon found in tliem 
not only capable leaders but also successful pretenders for the 
throne of Kashmir. Urged by the oppressed barons, Uccala 
in 1101 A.D. entered Kashmir through the Tos^maidSn route. 
The Pfimaras and Khasikas from the mountains at once joined 
him from all sides. In the language of Kalhatja • “Masses 
of Pamaras issued forth from all regions, just as bees from 
the holes in the ground when the snow melts.” Uccala 
formed a junction with the barons of Kraniarftjya and 
occupied ParihSsapura. Here however he was attacked and 
defeated by Harsa, and escaped with great difficulty. It 
was after this victory that Harsa broke up the ‘ glorious ’ 


> Vn. 1327-42. 
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silver image of Viff^u Parihftsakesava. But he foolishly 
failed to take prompt steps for the pursuit of Uccala who soon 
began to reorganise his forces/ In the meantime, a new 
danger appeared in the south. Aided by the chief of Kalihjara, 
SuBsala entered Kashmir through the Pir Pan^sal route, and, 
being encouraged by messages from his father, attacked and 
captured the watch-station of Surapura. With the wealth thus 
obtained, he raised sufficient troops, and, after defeating the 
governor Patta, rapidly advanced on the capital * While Harsa 
was trying to check Sussala in Ma4avarajya, Uccala again 
advanced \nith his DSmara bands. As the barons accompany¬ 
ing him were mostly on foot, he avoided the plains, where the 
king was strong in cavalry, and taking a difficult mountain 
path suddenly appeared in Lahara (mod. LSr). In the south 
however Sussala was for a time successfully checked by the brave 
Candrarfija, the king’s newly appointed Commander-in-chief. 
After advancing as far as Advantipura, Candrarftja surprised 
and killed the Kampaneia of Sussala. But in the north Harsa’s 
troops were defeated by Uccala, who on his way to Srinagara 
received the Ahhiseka from the assembled Brahmans of 
Hira^yapura (mod. village of Ranyil on the way to Srinagar 
from Lar).’ 

This event brought to a head the currents of treason and 
treachery wliich were already rampant in Harsa’s court and 
were slowly undermining his authority. He found himself 
surrounded by ministers who kept on advising him to retreat 
with his wealth and family to Lohara. This the king refused to 
do, and recalling his son Bhoja, who had already started to seek 
refuge in the castle of Lohara, he tried desperately to weed out 
traitors from the city. Instigated by his ^ahi queens, he 
killed Malla, who from Srinagara had been secretly instigating 

i Vn. 1257-80, 1899.1147. 
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his sonis Ucbala {ind Sussala to rebellion.* But the news of 
their father’s death only made the brothers redouble their efforts. 
Sussala defeated and killed the valiant Caiidraraja^ and captur¬ 
ing Vijayesvara, attacked Srinagara. Filled with the ambition 
of seizing the throne for himself, he now wished to prevent 
Uccala from entering of the city. But his purpose was frustrated 
by his unexpected defeat at the hands of the king’s son Bhoja. 
In the meantime the treachery of Suniia, the Prefect of Police, 
and N5ga, the Town Prefect, had thrown open the gates of 
Srinagara to Uccala. After a desperate resistance at the bridge¬ 
head of the city Harsa was driven back into the palace, which 
was burned and plundered by a mob of infuriated “ citizens 
and Damaras striking at each other with upraised weapons.” 
The king’s son Bhoja then took to flight- ‘ knowing that the 
kingdom was lost,* while 17 queens with VasantalekhS at their 
head burned themselves on the four-pillared pavilion of the 
palace. Among the faithful servants who still clung to the 
king was Carapaka, Kalhaija’s father. The doomed king, 
who had not received any news of his son, now sent Carapaka 
and other officers to follow up his track. Soon he was com¬ 
pletely deserted by all his followers, and fled from Srinagara 
with only his personal servant Prriyaga and a cook named 
Mukta. Kalha^a gives a pathetic description of the inci¬ 
dents which gradually led to his death. In this supreme crisis 
of life the king threw away his last chance when he forgot to 
take shelter in the house of the loyal pamara Nilasva. While 
hiding in a miserable hut on the Vitasta, below Srlnagara, near 
a burning ground, he heard of the tragic death of his son 
Bhoja and was soon after himself killed with Prayaga by some 
supporters of Uccala (1101 A. D.).* At the time of his death 

^ YU, 1386-1497. He Dot BDob »d inooceot man, aa Btein following Kalfak^a, 
lepnaeota bim to be; aee VII, 1349, where Malle is clearly inciting bis sons to greeter 
efforts egeinst the king. This point mekesit seem possible tbet the picture of Her^e bea 
pcobebly suffered to bis disedTentege on eooount of his heterodox views end meesares. 
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Har^a was only 42 years and 8 months old. Thusn? miserably 
died a prince who in his dazzling qualities and monstrous vices 
as well as in his heterodoxy and traces of incipient insanity 
probably finds a parallel in Muhammad Tughlur^.* We end 
his account by quoting the following verses of Kalhana, which 
admirably sums up this striking character : 

** The story of king Har^a, which has seen the rise of all 
enterprises and tells of all failures ; which brings to light 
all (kinds of) settled plans and yet shows the hibsence of all 
policy; which displays an excessive (assertion of the) ruling 
power and yet has witnessed excessive disregard of orders; which 
(tells) of excessive abundance of liberality and’ of (equally) 
excessive persistence in confiscation ; which gives delight by 
abundant (display of) compassion and shocks by superabundance 
of murders ; which is rendered charming by the redundance of 
pious works and soiled by the superabundance of sins ; which 
is attractive on all sides and yet repulsive, worthy of praise 
and deserving of blame ; which sensible men must magnify 
and deride, regard with love and yet feel aggrieved at; which 
is to be blessed and to be condemned worthy of memory and yet 
to be dimissed from the mind.” * 

The history of Kashmir for the next half a century is a story 
of continuous struggle between the king and the Panlaras. The 
latter by siding with the numerous pretenders who appeared at 
this period soon reduced the power of the central government to a 
mere shadow. The forces that destroyed Har§a soon brought 
about the downfall of all royal power in the valley, in spite of the 
energetic efforts of Uccala and his successors. Indeed the whole 
period from c. 1100 to 1339 A.D. may be described as one long 
evil dream for Kashmir. Civil war, famine, foreign invasions, 
corruption and treachery held the land in their firm grip till Shfth 
Mir deposed queen Kot&and foumded the Muhammadan dynasty. 


* For Ma^ammod Taghluq’a character aee CffI, Vol. III. pp. 136 if. 
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Uccala after his accession to the throne (1101 A.D ) tiied his 
best to set matters right. But with “ robbers as ministers and 
feudatories, a brother ready to become a pretender, a land witliout 
treasure,” he had a difiBcult task. He removed Sussala from 
Kashmir by making him independent ruler of Lohara, and then 
attempted to get his kingdom clear of the (psmara) robbers 
(dasyu) by diplomacy, as well as by open acts of repression. 
By Machiavellian cunning he destroyed the powerful pfiraara 
Janakacaiidra, and then proceeding to Madavarajya “executed 
Ealiya and other Pamaras who were fond of rebellions.” Thus, 
the king who had at first allowed the barons “ to rise to high 
posts in remembrance of their past services, just as a sandalwood 
tree allows the snakes to climb upon it,” mercik'ssly destroyed 
them, and for a time at least established his power over the land. 
He then turned to the task of the reform of internal administra¬ 
tion. Kalhana praises Uccala’s consideration for the common 
people and his sense of justice. We are told that “ he used to go 
about alone on horseback, and wiicnever he heard the people, 
ignorant that he was the king, remarking upon a fault of his, he 
would quickly abandon it.” As he took a vow that “ he would 
commit suicide if any person should die by starving himself 
{prayopaveia) he caused the judges to be careful. ’ The chronicler 
gives an interesting story,’ probably based on genuine historical 
tradition of Uccala’s acuteness in delivering judgment in difiBcult 
cases. The king kept the Kayasthas, who ‘were worse than 
crabs,’ in check and punished and exposed their corruption before 
the public. Dismissed and out of employment many of them 
passed their time in “worrying astrologers by asking them to 
examine their nativities, dreams, omens ind auspicious marks ’* 
while others “^ram about night after night begging for any¬ 
thing.” Kalhana does not hide his pleasure at these strong 
steps against this corrupt ofiBcial class. In times of famine 
Uccala saved his people from distress by “selling his grain 
stores at cheap prices.” Many of the temples and mafhas 
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which were destroyed in the previous period were also restored 
by the piety of this ruler.* 

The account given above proves that Uccala was an able and 
vigorous ruler. But he had also his faults. Among his vices 
Kalhaoa notices his ‘jealousy of noble bearing, valour, intelli¬ 
gence, firmness and youth’ of those around him. On account 
of this fault he is said to have ‘destroyed the honour and life 
of numberless men.’ Kalhana also blames his harshness: he 
openly discussed “ the defects of his servant’s descent, conduct, 
personal appearance, and the like.” He was so fond of personal 
conibat amongst his soldiers and officers that “women,, when 
their husbands returned alive after going to the royal palace, 
thought that they had gained a day, but otherwise never felt 
safe. When the king saw soldiers killed who had glistening 
black hair, fine beards and splendid apparel, he felt delight 
instead of pain.” ^ But much of this conduct is doubtless to 
be explained by the difficult conditions under which he had to 
work to build the royal power, and the necessity for ever wake¬ 
ful cunning to destroy the rampant tendencies of rebellion and 
corruption. His policy finds justification in the repeated 
invasions of pretenders and the intrigues of his officers, which 
constantly disturbed his reign, and in one of which he met an 
untimely and violent death. Russala, the king’s own brother, 
for whom he had repeatedly shown ‘tender regard’ was the 
first to rise against aim. Suddenly issuing out of the Tos^mai- 
dan Bass with a 'mobile force, Sussala ‘ rapidly moved like a 
falcon.’ But Uccala vas on his guard. With the assistance 
of the Pamara Gargacandra he defeated his brother in several 
sharp engagements and drove him towards the land of the 
Darads. Kalhana makes it clear that it was again from affection 
for his brother that Uccala did not capture Lohara after this 
victory. Sussala with greit difficulty, and after many months’ 

‘ VIII, 2-160. 
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journey by routes hard to pass ” at last regained his terri- 
troy. * Soon after this the birth of Sussala’s son Jayasiiiiha 
in 1105-06 A.D. brought about a reconciliation between the two 
brothers.® Hardly had this danger been averted when tlie 
P&mara Bhimadcva witli the assistance of Jagaddala, the king 
of the Darads, produced a son of king Kalasa named Bhoja as a 
pretender for the throne. Uccala’s diplomacy however was 
successful in persuading the Darad ruler to retire to his domi¬ 
nions. Without Darad support tlie rebellion speedily collapsed. 
Bhoja was thereupon betrayed and ‘executed by the king like 
a robber.’ ’ But a more serious possibility of danger appeared 
when Bhiks&cara, the son of Bhoja and grandson of Harsa, 
escaped from the king’s custody and 'grew up secretly for (he 
ruin of the people’ in the court of the Paramara king, Njiravar- 
man (c. 1097-1111 A.D.). At the time of Bhiksacara’s escape 
he was a boy barely 6 or 7 years old, and it took some time 
before he developed into a menace to the stability of Kashmir.' 
In the meantime the city prefect Chudda who claimed desc(‘nt 
from king Yasaskara, began to aspire to niyal power, and 
formed a dangerous conspiracy with his brother ‘ Raddn and tlu; 
rest.’ They allied themselves with a numb(*i‘ of disalTt^cted 
officials, and waited for 4 or 5 years for a favourable opportunity. 
At last the conspirators surprised tla^ king, when he was prepar¬ 
ing at night to retire to his (Queens’ apartments, and cruelly 
murdered him after a desperate struggle. He had only passed 
his 41st year when he died in 1111 A.D.® 

That very night Radda with his bloodstained sword and 
armour ‘placed himself on the lluone, where he appeared like 
a Vet&la on a stone of tlie burning ground.’ He assumed the 
name of Sa&kharaja, but lie and the conspirators were soon 

* VIII, 191-307. 

* VIII, 388-42. 

» VIH, 309-13. 
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defeated by the powerful p&mara Gargacandra of Lafaara, who 
killed Ka4da with many of his fellow conspirators. Finding 
no one fit for the throne, Garga consecrated as king Salhana, 
a step-brother of Uccala (1111 A. D). Ealhana notices the 
nobility of the character of Gargacandra, who, though requested, 
refused to seat himself on the throne.^ Sussala, when he 
heard of his brother’s tragic death at once marched with 
a slender following for Kashmir by way of KSsthavata. 
But Gargacandra opposed him, and after destroying his 
followers, compelled him to take to flight. Sussala escaped 
and after crossing many passes rendered difiBcult by heavy falls 
of snow again regained his kingdom. After this 'Gargacandra 
‘obtained exceptional power’ over the king, and became the 
dictator in the State. Salhana had “neither political wisdom, 
nor valour, neither cunning nor straightforwardness, neither 
liberality nor greed. Nothing prominent in his character. 
He with his brother Lothana passed his days in low sensual 
pleasures, while ‘robbers plundered the people in his very 
palace, even at midday.’ For a time Gargacandra acted the 
king-maker, but he was soon attacked by rival barons with 
the king’s connivance. Thereupon he formed a league 
with Sussala. The latter, in spite of this alliance, 
distrusted Gargacandra and took adequate precautions before 
he marched out again for Kashmir. When he appeared in the 
valley and gained some preliminary success “all except the 
king (Salhapa) joined him.” The citizens and the Pamaras 
vied with each other in offering him welcome, while Chudtja, 
Gargacandra’s wife, presented him with her two daughters. 
Salhana was then besieged in the palace, and after a brief 
struggle captured and imprisoned, when he had only reigned 
for 4 months less 3 days (1112 A.D).® 

The character of the new king is represented by Kalha^a 
* as the same as that of his elder brother.’ Like him, “ he 
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kept ever his sword unsheathed from an apprehensive expecta¬ 
tion of treason.*’ Though ‘ by nature gentle,’ the wickedness 
of the people had hardened him^ and he only ^displayed 
outward moderation when his object demanded it.’ But though 
he* did ‘not tolerate any improper arrogance on toe part of bis 
servants’ unlike his brother he was free from the petty jealousy 
‘on account of dress and such matters of his officers.’ Nor was 
he fond, like Uccala, of killing proud people by inducing them 
to fight duels. Harshness of speech, a blot on his brother’s 
character, was also absent in him ; but he also lacked his brother’s 
liberality in money matters. Kalhaii^a specially notices his 
great eagerness for collecting wealth and the fewness of the 
occasions when he showed liberality. But he had all the vigour 
of his elder brother. A renowned horseman and a brave soldier, 
he vainly struggled till his death to check the rank growth of 
disruption and anarchy.^ 

Before he was seated on his throne for a month, Garga- 
candra, the powerful Pamara of Lahara, refused to give up 
the young son of Uccala to the king and assumed a defiant 
attitude. Pressed by the energetic king and after withstanding 
a siege for some time in one of his hili forts, he was at last 
compelled to submit. At the end of this civil war there was a 
short period of peace, which was utilised by the king to con¬ 
solidate his position at Lohara. He personally went there, 
and after imprisoning Salhana and Lothana in the fort and 
renewing his alliance with the neighbouring chiefs of Kalinjara 
and B&japurl returned to his capital,® But hardly had he 
reached Kashmir than a murderous attack was made on him 
by some pamaras of Devasarasa (mod. Div^sar pargana in the 
S.E. of the Valley). His charger was killed and he only 
escaped ‘as a longer life was destined to him.’ This was 
followed by an attempted invasion by Sahasramafigala and 

■ VIII. 483-09. 
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other exiled nobles *by the route of Eflnda/ situated in the 
south-east of the Valley. When the king’s vigilance had 
repulsed this invasion/ there appeared on the scene 
Bhik^&cftrb, who in the hands of the rebellious Pamaras soon 
became the most formidable Hval of the king. This prince 
while on a pilgrimage at Kuruksetra attracted the sympathy of 
a group of 5 princes from Campa, Vartula, Trigarta, VallSpura 
and Babbftpura. Escorted by them, he appeared on the 
frontiers of Kashmir and was joined by numerous exiles. Among 
the princes who hospitably received him Kalhana mentions 
Jasata, king of Campa. But the first attempts of 
BhiksSe&ra failed, on account of internal dissensions amongst 
his supporters. Gayapala, his chief supporter, was treacherously 
murdered by his relatives, and ‘the gold given for the expedition’ 
having become exhausted, he was reduced to helplessness. For 
4 or 6 years BhiksaeSra’s efforts were paralysed, and he lived 
in the house of Jftsata, ‘securing with difficulty mere food and 
clothing.’ ‘ 

Sussala utilised this interval of peace to establish the 
finances of his state on a more secure foundation. For this 
purpose he secured the services of Gauraka as his prime minister 
{Sarviidhikara). This minister by depriving the royal servants 
‘ of the living they had found in numerous offices, always kept 
the king^s treasury full.’ The system of revenue administra¬ 
tion and taxation established by Gauraka appears to have 
caused considerable suffering, and the king became unpopular 
by sending ‘his sordid gains’ for safety to the castle of 
Lobara.® In 1117 A.D. he found himself strong enough to attack 
Gargacandra. After undermining his position with the assis¬ 
tance of the rival Pamara Mallakostha, Sussala forced 
Gargacandra to submit. Later on, when the t^mara came 
to bis court, the king had him arrested with his sons and 

» VIII, 622-88. 
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strangled in prison (1118 A.D). At this time Manidhara, 
the ruler of the Darads, paid a friendly visit to Kashmir/ Soon 
after this event Sussala took up the cause of Nfigapala, who 
had sought his protection against his brother Somap3.1a, the 
chief of BajapurX. Somap&la, when his friendly overtures 
failed, retaliated by inviting Bhikeacara to his court. To 
counteract this danger Sussala marched into IlS.japurT with a 
large army and put Nagapala on the throne. But though the 
king stayed there for 7 months, ‘causing terror to his various 
enemies,* the people of the hill state remained steadfast in 
their loyalty to their former chief ; and when Sussala 
returned tcf Kashmir in A.D. 1119, ‘Nagapala too followed 
him, having lost his throne.’ “ The military expenditure 
involved in this expedition led Sussala to increase the 
rigour of his taxations and reduce his expenditure. Even 
Gauraka was found unsuited for his duties and dismissed 
from his post. The king then began sending ‘ into the 
castle of Lohara masses of gold, having made them into 
gold bricks (ingots). ’ The result of this policy was increased 
discontent amongst the officials and the nobles, which after 
smouldering for some time burst into flame in 1120 in a great 
rising of the Pamaras.^ In vain did the king try to overawe 
the barons by a reckless slaughter and imprisonment of promi¬ 
nent Pamaras on whom he could lay his hands. The leaders 
of the rebellion, Prthvlhara and Mallakostha, after gaining 
some minor successes against the king, ‘ gave the revolt unity 
and a well defined object,’ by bringing Bhiksacara into Kashmir. 
Though ‘ the king exerted himself by violent efforts to check 
the growing ascendency of the Pamara hosts, his iwsition daily 
grew more insecure on account of his injudicious acts. Thus 
by his ungrateful and harsh conduct he drove the loyal and 
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brave Commander-in-chief Tilaka into the enemy’s arms. When 
in Ai^ha 1120 his troops were routed by Prthvihara, Sussala 
remembering the tragic fate of Har^ prudently sent his queens 
and family to the safety of the castle of Lohafa. In the mean¬ 
time the rebels with Bhiksacara at their head gradually sur¬ 
rounded Srinagara. Sussala defended his capital with great 
bravery. But he was harassed by the callous indifference of the 
citizens, by the sacred fasts of the Brahman assemblies, who 
by this means tried to gain control of the king’s affairs, and 
by treachery and desertion on every side. In spite of this, the 
rebels hampered by dissensions in their camps, failed to 
penetrate the defences of the city. At last, ‘ when ihe Pamara 
bands were thinking of retreat ’ a rebellion broke out amongst 
the king’s own troops in the city, ’ who with drawn swords 
blocked the doors in the royal palace ’ and demanded extra 
allowances. This new danger at last forced Sussala to decide 
to leave the city. Followed by 5 or 6 thousand soldiers, the 
king marched out of ^rinagara ‘ on the 6th of the dark half 
of Margasiras ’ in the year 1120 A.D. and by a judicious 
distribution of gold and his own presence of mind reached 
Lohara in safety.* 

BhiksacSra then entered Srinagara in triumph. Janakasimha 
the City Prefect, gave him his niece, while the Commander-in- 
chief Tilaka welcomed him with his daughter. But the inex¬ 
perienced king blundered at every step in the task of govern¬ 
ment. The royal power gradually passed into the hands of 
Bimba, the Sarvadhikdrin. Low parasites soon surrounded 
him. As Kalhaija puts it: ‘ With a simple-minded king, with 
negligent ministers and bold Pamaras (dasyu) the reign was 
doomed from its very beginning.’ In addition to this the king 
soon developed a taste for ‘new women’ and ‘rich dishes.’ 
The wives of the highest officials of the State carried on intrigues 
with the king ‘ like mares with a stallion.’ Things became 
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still worse when the two leading Pamaras Prthvihara and 
Mallokdstha, * made the palace shake by their furious quarrels.’ 
When things were in such a critical condition, the king ‘ in 
his madness ’ sent Bimba with an army by way of Rajapurl 
to attack Sussala at Lohara. Accompanied by Somapala, 
the king of Bajapurl, and a force of Turu^kas under Sallftra 
Vismaya, possibly a Muslim chief from the Lower Punjab hills, 
Bimba marched against Sussala. The Turu^kas in this inva¬ 
sion were certain of success. Kalhauia records the interesting 
information that ” every single horseman among them said 
boastfully, showing a rope, * with this I shall bind and drag 
along Susskla.’” But the battle that followed on the banks 
of the Vitola near Parpotsa resulted in complete victory for 
the Lohara prince (1121 A.D.). Many of the Turuskas " went 
into the snares of death after dropping from fright the ropes 
they had bought to bind him.’ With the remnants of the 
Muslim army Somapala retreated to his own territories, while 
Bimba and the Kashmirians shamelessly deserted to Suasala’s 
side.* While things were taking this unfavourable turn for 
him, Bhiksficara passed his days in the capital in the embraces 
of Bimba’s wife. Soon after this victory Sussala received 
messengers from Mallakostha and Janakasimha urging him to 
make fresh efforts to regain his kingdom. Even ordinary 
people * began to extol the (same) Sussala, who had been reviled 
before as subject to such greed, cruelty, and other vices.’ 
The corrupt Brahman corporations held fasts and arrogantly 
cried: “ without the Long-beard (Sussala) we cannot get on.” 

I 

In the midst of these developments, Sussala marched out of 
Lohara in 1121 A.D.,aiid took possession of Srinagara, after an 
absence of 6 months and 12 days. Bhik^acftra with Pythlhara 
fled to Rftjapurl, and again grew powerful with the assistance 
of Somapala.^ 
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The next seven years, which formed the duration of the 
reign of the restored Sussala (A.D. 1121-28), were darkened 
by constant struggles between Sussala and BhikfRcara. The 
latter had taken up a convenient position at the village of 
Pu9yftnaDa4a (mod. Pufi&na), at the southern foot of Pir 
Pantsil. From this refuge which was situated Somapala's 
territory, he repeatedly swooped down upon the Valley with 
his pamara allies. These feudal barons, whom Kalhana during 
this period rightly designates as dasyust soon found out that 
their real interest lay in the continuance of this civil strife. 
In the course of one of these raids PrthvThara and BhiksScara 
entered Madavarajya, and after defeating the royal troops at 
Vijayesvara burnt the famous shrine of Vifnu Cakradhara at 
that place. In these constant struggles Bhik^acara gradually 
gained experience and developed into a brave and dashing soldier. 
But as the Pamaras on the other hand grew apprehensive on 
account of his * extraordinary prowess ’ and became lukewarm 
in his cause he failed to gain any decisive success. By exploit¬ 
ing these dissensions in the Pretender’s ranks, Sussala soon 
succeeded in driving him back to Pufyananada. The respite 
thus gained by the king was utilised by him in completely over¬ 
hauling his entourage, Kalhana tells u« that ‘ Henceforth his 
confidants and ministers were only foreigners, excepting a few 
of his countrymen who had loyally followed him to Lohara. 
Among the new officers appointed at this lime was Siijji, who 
was placed by the king in the post of a Rajasthana (chief 
justice?). Though this new policy was no doubt necessitated by 
the persistent treachery and unfaithfulness of the Kashmirian 
officers and generals, it nevertheless aroused considerable 
apprehension, and Kalhana tells us that there was a general 
movement amongst most of the citizens to go over to the enemy. 

‘ Only one in a hundred,’ says he, ' remained after this by the 
king’s side.’ ‘ 
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Early in 1122 A.D. BhiksacSra returned to Kashmir with 
Pfthvihara and other followers. In the subsequent struggles 
Sussala, after gaining some minor siicxjesses in Vijayak^etra, 
was compelled to retreat towards drinagara, and lost heavily 
while crossing the Gambhira (confluence of the VitastS and 
Vifoka). He reached the capital with ‘ only the thousandth 
part of his army.’ As the royal troops were completely des¬ 
troyed by Prithvihara, the king was again besieged in Srlnagara. 
But though Sussala lost many troops, be kept up his courage, 
and with the assistance of ‘ twenty or thirty Rajputras ’ from 
Campa, Vallapura, and the hill-regions to the south of Kashmir, 
held the besieging armies at bay. It was no doubt to the 
bravery and devotion of these Rajput mercenaries that Sussala 
owed his victory over the rebels near the Gopadri (mod. Takht- 
i-Sulaiman), S.E. of the city (1122 A. D.).^ After this defeat the 
I)amaraa were compelled to raise their siege, and Sussala resum¬ 
ed the offensive. But his success appears to have been limited. 
In the spring of 1123-24 Bhiksacftra again besieged the capital, 
and unceasing encounters took place all round Srmagara. In 
one of these engagements, the Pamaras set fire to the city, 
which was soon ‘ reduced to a heap of earth. ’ Still the bravery 
and superior tactical skill of Sussala, prevented the city from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, but as the foodstores of 
the capital had been completely consumed by fire, while outside 
the city the Pamaras seized all the produce of the fields and 
blocked the roads, Srinagara soon fell into the grip of a terrible 
famine. People died by thousands and the stench produced by 
the decomposing corpses in the Vitasta became unbearable. 
The ground became, * white with the fragments and skulls from 
fleshless human skeletons.’ * The sufferings of the brave king 
were further increased at this time by the news of the death of 
his beloved queen Meghamanjarl. In his dejected state of mind 
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Sussala thought of renouncing his throne, and with this object 
in view brought his son Jayasimha from Lohara and had him 
crowned in A^adha, 1123 A.D. But he soon grew suspicious 
even of his son, and kept all real power in his own hands. 
Fortune, however, at last appeared to smile on him. Soon after 
his son’s coronation ‘ the blockade of the city, the drought, the 
plague, the robberies, and other troubles ceased.’ The rebels 
were defeated at Kalyanapura (mod. KalampSr in the Sukru 
Pargana, 74° 54' long. 33° 48' lat.), and Bhiksacara and his 
I)amara supporters were thereupon compelled to retire to Samala 
(mod. Hamal district to the west of Sopur).^ The king now 
formed a plan for destroying his hated enemy by getting hold 
of his person. For this purpose he entered into a plot with 
Utpala, * the constant companion ’ of the powerful Pamara 
Tikka. ‘ He asked him under promises of power and grants 
to kill Bhiksacara at Tikka’s seat, and then Tikka.’ But the 
wife of Utpala persuaded him to change his plan and form a 
conspiracy to kill the king himself. In spite of warnings by 
trusted servants, the king constantly held secret conferences 
with Utpala and his associates. On one of these occasions, 
when Sussala was unattended by guards, they approached him 
under the pretext of making a ‘ communication ’ and brutally 
killed him, in 1128 A.D. At the time of his death Sussala 
had only passed his 55th year.® 

The news of the king’s death produced wild confusion in 
the palace, in the midst of which the murderers escaped with 
the dead body of the slaughtered king. For some time 
Jayasimha was helpless, and was in danger of meeting vdth 
the same fate as his father. But, fortunately for him, the 
rebels did not attack his place of residence. In this crisis 
Jayasimha decided upon a wise plan, and announced in the city 
with beating of drums a general amnesty in the following 
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terms: ** Whatever a person may have taken to himself, 

that is now forsaken by me, and amnestj is given to those who 
have joined the enemy, guilty though they may be.” The 
result of this was magical. The almost deserted king soon 
founi(J himself surrounded by citizens shouting blessings upon 
him. Kalhatia notices that this judicious step was ‘ an almost 
complete departure from the procedure followed by the imme¬ 
diately preceding kings.’ The king’s position improved so 
rapidly that when Bhiksacara next attempted to enter the city, 
he was easily repulsed by Paficacandra, the son of Cargacaiidra 
who had jo ned the king. Sujji and other trusty officials of 
Sussala also^ soon cut their way to the capital through the 
Pamara bands from the various parts of the Valley, and saved 
the king from all immediate danger.* The subsequent efforts 
of BhikaMra were defeated by Sujji on the fTnm])hTra and at 
DamSdara, south of Srinagara. By a judicious use of bribes 
the king them isolated from Bhiksacara’s side many of tlie 
prominent DSmaras, and the pretender, finding himself almost 
alone, left Kashmir. Somapala who had concluded a treaty 
with Jayasirhha, did not give him refuge in Rajapurl, and 
Bhiksacara soon found out that ‘ even the gods have no pity 
in Tfigarta, no morals in Carnpa, no generosity in Madra-land, 
and no goodwill in Darvabhisara.’ He rejected with scorn the 
advice of his councillors to temporarily retire to Naravarman’s * 
country. He, however, accepted tlie invitation of his father- 
in-law, and stopped at his house on tlie hank of the Candrabhagfi. 
Thus within a brief period of four months Jayasirhha found 
himself firmly settled on the throne.’ 

But though peace was thus apparently established, the 
ominous sound of the drums of the marching Pamaras was 
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still beard from every corner of the land. Each one of the 
Pamaras appeared to the people " as more splendid tl an the king 
with his pack horses, parasols, steeds,* their numerous hosts and 
castles.^ While the country had suffered unspeakable sufferings 
in the long drawn civil war, it had led to the consolidation of 
the power of these feudal barons, who mercilessly plundered 
the villages and openly defied the kings. Sussala had tried 
with all his vigour to turn the tide, but in spite of his energy 
and ruthless cruelty his sword had failed to re-establish the 
power of the central government. His son now changed the 
policy so long followed by his uncle and father. Sheer force of 
arms bad failed to curb the barons. Jayasimha now tried to 
combat the disruptive forces by his Machiavellian diplomacy 
and unscrupulous cunning ; and the very fact that he succeeded in 
maintaining himself on the throne for 27 years (1128-1155 A.D.) 
is in itself an ample proof that he gained a substantial measure 
of success. But the cancer was never cured, and it continued 
to be the bane of Kashmirian polity even far into the Muham¬ 
madan period.'' 

For the time being, however, Jayasimha made a splendid 
start. His brave Commander-in-chief Sujji and the astute 
Chamberlain (Pratlharl) Laksmaka soon baffled all the attempts 
of Bhik^ciira to invade the Valley from the south. Utpala, the 
murderer of Sussala, was also captured and killed. Even when 
Sujji, driven into exile by the intrigues of the autocratic 
Chamberlain, joined Bhiksac&ra, Jayasimha’s diplomacy suc¬ 
ceeded in isolating and destroying the pretender in the castle of 
Baijasala (1130 A.D.).® But his career of success soon re¬ 
ceived a severe check. Before the jubilations at the destruction 
of this dangerous enemy was over, there came to the king's 
camp at Vijayaksetra, the news of the loss of Lohara. Through 
the treachery of some officials, Lothana, the brother of the 

‘ VIII, 1635-39. 

* See VIII, 1070 and Stein's note on the word Upatetana, on p. 84 of the 3od Tolnme 
of his Eng. Trsns. 

* VIII, 1649-1794. 
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ex-king Sa ba^a, who had been imprisoned in the castle, esca|)ed 
from his fetters and captured the fort with all the hoarded 
treasures. Bealizing the danger from the loss of the family 
stronghold, Jayasiriiha sent a large army under Laksiraka to 
recapture Jjohara- But the expedition which was undp/taken 
in the * fierce heat of early summer,’ ended in disaster. When 
an epidemic of ‘ cold fever ’ in the Xashiuirian camp comi>elIed 
Lakamaka to retreat, be was suddenly attacked at night by Sujji 
and Somapala. The royal army was completely destroyed, and 
the Chamberi'din was taken prisoner. The number of soldiers 
who diei by fever alone is estimated by Kalhau.i at 10,000.* 
But fartunate’ly Jayasimha did not lose his firmness at this 
calamity. He ransomed Lak§raaka from Somapala for 30 lakhs, 
and tried by intrigues to recover his lost kingdom, h^or a time 
however, Lothana, with the able guidance of Sujji, who had 
become his minister, countered all his attempts with success. 
Bvra plot in his court deprived Lothana of his crown and raised 
his nephew Mallarjuna to the vacant throne (1131 A.D.). 
The new prince however proved to be a feeble ruler, and squan¬ 
dered the wealth accumulated in the castle in extravagance and 
profligacy. Jayasimha was not long in taking advantage of the 
situation and forced his cousin to pay tribute. After winning 
over Sujji to Ins side, he then drove out MallSrjuna from the 
castle of Lohara in 1132 A.D.* When Sujji, who had been 
reinstated in his post of Commander-in-cliief, became discon¬ 
tented, Jayasimha caused him to be treacherously killed, with' 
his friends and relatives. Hardly had the king brought about 
the fall of Sujji, when he was confronted with an invasion by 
Mallarjuna and^ the powerful Pamara Kosthesvara. But Jaya- 
siihha’s diplomacy again triumphed. Mallarjuna, who had 
taken up a position in the hills south of Kashmir, was captured 
in 1135 A.D., and soon afterwards his supporter was also safely 
lodged in prison.* 

• Vin, 1796-1906. 

• yni, 1904-8024. 

• yin, 9063-2809. 
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The period that follows appears to have been and of com¬ 
parative peace. The administration of Laksmaka proved 
effecti\e, and it was probably at this time that Jayasiihha 
undertook the restoration of the many temples and mathas 
ruined during the last civil war.* In foreign affairs too the 
king obtained ^me success. While he effectively interfered 
in the affairs of the Slate of Vallapura, he appears to have 
maintained friendly diplomatic conuectiQus with the Gahadavltla 
king Govindacandra (c. 1114-55 A.D.) of Kanauj, and possibly 
also with Aparaditya (1188 A. D.), the SilahSra prince 
of KoAkana.* His attempts to interfere in the affairs 
of the Daraddesa, however, involved him in sfcrious diffi¬ 
culties. Viddasiha, the de facto ruler of that country, 
stirred up a serious rising on the northern frontier of his 
kingdom. Encouraged by him, Lothana in 1143 appeared as a 
pretender, with the powerful support of the pamara Alamkara- 
cakra, Bhoja, a son of king Salhana, and Vigraharaja, a harf- 
brother of Jayasimha. But the rebels were soon besieged by 
the royal army in the castle of Sirahsila, and, thanks to the 
energy of the minister Dhanya, AUrnkfiracakra was compelled 
to surrender Lothana a!id Vigraharaja in the spring of 1144 A.D.® 
In the autumn of the same year Bhoja escaped from Sirahsila 
and appeared as a pretender for the crown. He was accompani¬ 
ed by the Darada ruler Viddhasiha and his Muslim imleccha) 
allies from the Upper Indus valley. The invading army was 
led by Rajavadaiia, an able and disaffected officer of Jayasimha, 
and had the support of Trillaka and other powerful barons. 
While this army advanced from the north to the vicinity of the 

* Vni, 2376-80. For hia other acta of piety see VIII, 2389.24'02. 

* VIII, 2153; Steia’e note od the verse ia his Eng. Trsas.; also BOihler’s Report in 
JSRAS, 1877, p. 51. The poet Itahkha, the brother of Alavkara, the Sapdt. of tba 
greet treasury (bThaigaUja) of Jayasimha, describes a sabhi of sobolars ia the XXV 
oaato of the Snka^lhiearita. To this labha which was hsld ia Ala'bk&ra's hoase, Sahali 
and Tejakep^ha, the ambassadors of the Qahadavala and Silftblra princes reapoaUvely, 
were present (XXV, 102 and ItO); see also Slieia's note oa VIII, 2121 in bia Bog. Trana. 
of the BdjataHigiijX, 

» Vra, 2466-2641. 
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Mahapadma, Lothaka, the son of Prthvihara, the adversary of 
Sussala, led another Pamara army from the south. Kalhapa in 
great detail describes the mazes of intrigue and diplomacy by 
which, aided by the bravery of his trusted officer Rilhaoa, 
Jayasirhha at last extricated himself from this danger. While 
Rilha^a defeated Lothaka in the south, ^asthacandra stood 
like a mountain against the onslaughts ol the Daradas, Mlecrhas 
and Tuniskas. Fortunately for the king, the invaders in the 
north became suddenly demoralised after this check and ‘prepared 
for flight.’ But the country remained in suspense, and it was 
not till Jyaistha 1145 A.D., when the mediation of tlie chief queen 
Kdlhaiiika led to the surrendei; of Bhoja, that the incipient 
Pamara rebellion collapsed.^ The next few years up to 1149- 
50 A.D., when Kalhana finished his work, appear to have been 
comparatively uneventful. It was during this period that 
Jayasimha crowned his young son Gulhana as the ruler of 
Lohara.® Kalhana mentions numerous pious foundations of the 
king and his court during these years.® 

The history of the next period, i.e., from 1148-49 to 
1339 A.D. roughly a period of 200 years, is the record of the 
gradual decline of Hindu power in the Valley, till it was 
supplanted by Islam. We can only trace a brief outline of the 
incidents that happened during this time with the help of 
Jonaraja’s chronicle and occasional help from Muslim sources. 
According to Jonaraja, Jayasirnha ruled for another five years, 
during which he undertook a successful expedition against an 
unknown Muslim (Yavana, Turuf^a) kinig.^ On his death in 
Phalguna, 1154-66 A.D., he was succeeded by his son Para- 
maouka. This king neglected the duty of protecting his 


' Vtu. 2690^3344. 

* VIII, 8301. For the coins of Gulhana see CMI, Plate V and p. 46i 

* VUI, 3348>8860. For ooina of Jayasichha see CHl, Plate V and p. 46 ; 
CCIlt, p. 278. 

* Dvtfife JMjatarangiifi, Ed. bj PetersoDa Bombej, 1896, 37.26. Unleea otIutrwiM 
tnentioned, venei refensd to uo fram thia edition. 
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»ubjectH, and only took steps to fill his own treasury with 
the assistance of two rapacious officers Prayaga and Janaka. 
He did not undertake any foreign expeditions and gradually he 
became a mere tool in the hands of his two ministers. His 
inglorious reign came to an end in Bhadra, 1164-65 A.D., after 
lasting 9 years 6 months and ten days.^ He was succeeded by 
bis son Vantideva, who died in 1171-7‘2 A.D.^ With him the 
Lobara dynasty seems to have come to an end, for Jonaraja 
tells us that after his death ‘the citizens for want of a worthy 
successor elected one named Vuppadeva.’ ® He was ‘ like the 
chief covered with grass.’ Jonaraja describes him as 
a great fool, and relates some humorous incident’s illustrating 
his character, one of them being an order to increase the size 
of stones by feeding them with milk. When he died, after a 
reign of 9 years 4 months and 2^ days (c. 1180 A. D.), 
the throne passed to his brother Jassaka,^ who proved to be 
a still greater dunce. In spite of his unwillingness to 
accept the responsibility of the kingdom, the Lavanyas 
(Pamaras) crowned him, no doubt thinking that their chances 
ol aggrandisement increased with the weakness of the central 
government. During this reign the two Brahman brothers 
Ksuksa and Bhima rose to great power, and were only prevent 
ed from seizing the throne' by their fear of the feudal barons. 
Jassaka reigned for 18 years and 10 days, and died in Magha 
of c. 1198 A.D.® He was succeeded by bis son Jagadeva. 
Jonaraja gives a favourable description of this ruler. He was 
well versed in science, and is said to have, like a surgeon, ex¬ 
tracted the dart of evil laws from the country. He ‘ looked 
with an equal eye on the servants of the state,’ and did bis 

* Ibid, 38-52. For his coins see CMI, Plate V. CanDingham reads the name ae 
8Ti-paTa{mindka)ieva. 

* In the Calcutta edition, 1835, the name is Varttideva, see Terse 19, while the 
AAK, hat Dati, see Vol. II, p. 878. 

* In the Calcutta edition the name is VopjadeTa, aee Tene 50. 

* yeraea 63-58. 

* Ibid, 69.67 i AAK, Vol. II, p. 878, haa Jaa Dera. 
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best to establish peace in the country. But the officers soon 
drove this iuconvenieni ruler out of the country. With the 
assistance of a loyal minister named Ounakara-rahula the 
king succeeded in recovering his tlirone. But he was soon 
after poisoned by Padma, his ‘ lord of the gate,’ and died 
after a reign of 14 years G months and 3 days (c. 1212-13 A.D.).' 

After tlie deatli of Jagadeva, his son Rajadeva had fled to 
Kasthavata ; but the enemies of Padma brought him back to 
Kashmir. A civil war followed. But fortunately for the prince, 
when he was besieged in the fort of Sahana, Padma was 
accidentally killed by a Candaln. Rajadeva was then anointed 
king by the’ Biiattus. The royal power however was seriously 
curtailed by the powerful Lavamjas. One of them, Baladhya- 
candra. Lord of Lahara, took possession with his soldiers of 
half of Srinagara, ‘and the king,’ we are told, ‘was unable to 
cope with him.’ He died after a reign of 23 years 3 months 
and 27 days (c. 1235 A. His son Samgramadeva, who 

succeeded him, appears to have been a more pow'erful prince. 
He is said to have ‘terrified his enemies as the lion does the 
elephant.* But his attempts to put down the feudal barons 
were largely frustrated by the treachery of his younger 
brother Surya who held the responsible post of Pratinidhi. 
When his evil intentions were detected by the king, Surya 
fled from the capital and raised a rebellion with the assistance 
of the powerful Damaras Candra of Lahara and Tufiga of 
Samaln. In the struggle that followed Tuiiga was defeated 
and Surya captured and killed. But this civil war had helped 
to build the power of the sons and relatives of Kalhana.^ 
The king began to ‘ fear them as serpents,’ and became 

^ Ibid, 68-76 ; A gives tbe reigo-period as 14 jears aod 2 mootba onlj. See 
ibid. For bis coins see C.lf/, Plate V'aod p. 46 ; GCIM; p. 276. V. A. Smith reads the 
kiog'a name as Jagadeva. 

° Ibid, 79-91. For bia coins see CMI, Plate V. 

* Like the antbor of lidjalara^gini, this KalbeQa was also a Brafaman. Dr. Barnett 
thinks that they were probably net identical. It may however be pointed out tbat the 
author of the Bijataraigini alto belonged to a miniaterial family. 
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anxious ‘ to save his royal power.’ His attempts to save his 
crown however proved unavailingi and he was coirpelled to take 
shelter with the lord of Kajapurl. After this, uthjr anarchy 
prevailed in Kashmir, and “ the kingdom was for a long time 
devoured by the J^omhas, even like food polluted by the touch 
of low people.” How long this state of anarchy prevailed it is 
difficult to say, but in the end the king succeeded in defeating 
his enemies in a battle near Kajapurl and recovered his power. 
He however unwisely ‘ did not kill the sons of Kalhana because 
they were Brahmanas,’ and was soon after cut down by them 
in about the year 1252 A.D. after a reign of 16 years and 10 
days, Jonaraja describes this king as • a benefactor of his 
country,’ and a Kalpadruma to poets and learned men. The poet 
Yabsaka is said to have made this king the hero of his compo¬ 
sitions. His piety is proved by his building of the Sri-Viiala 
a house containing 21 rooms, at Vijayesvara, ‘ for the habi¬ 
tation of cows and Brahmans.’ ^ Samgramadeva was succeeded 
by his son RSmadeva, who, after taking prompt measures to 
execute his father’s murderers, entrusted the actual work of 
administration to one Prthvlraja. The new king on the whole 
appears to have been successful in his administration. His 
queen Sri-Samiidra, established at Srlnagara on the Vitasta a 
matha * marked with her name.’ As no offspring was born 
to this king, he adopted the son of a Brahman of Bhifayakapura 
as his own. When he died in c. 1273 A.D. after a reign of 
21 years 1 month and 13 days,® Laksmanadeva succeeded his 
adoptive father. The new king was a learned man, but as 
* a painted stone does not take the beauty of a jewel,’ he never 
developed the vigour and bravery of a K9atriya. He was 
therefore soon defeated and killed by a Muhammadan (Turtifka) 
invader named Kajjala in c. 1286 A.D. after a reign of 13 
years 3 months and 12 days. Jonaraja mentions the founda- 


Ibid, 92-108. 
thid, 109-117. 
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tion of a im^ha, by the chief ^oeeB Mabeb, by the side of 
her mother-io-law's matha at SriRagara.' 

It is difficult to trace the events that followed. Most pro* 
bably the last ruler left no sons to succeed him, and there 
appears to have followed a period of complete anarchy. Out 
of this chaos arose the figures of Saihgramacandra, the lord of 
Lahara, and Siiiihadeva, who is described by Abu’l-Fael as 
‘ chief of Labdar of DaksinapSra.’ * The latter declared himself 
king ; bat so long as Samgramacandra lived, his power was 
restricted to the valley of the Ledarl (mod. Lidar), which flows 
into the Vitasta between Anantanag and Vijabror.* After the 
death of his' rival he succeeded to the kingdom, now much 
reduced in size. Jonaraja mentions a number of pious founda* 
tions of this prince, and on the whole the first part of his reign 
appears to have been comparatively successful. But gradually 
through association with ‘ bad men ’ he ‘ became devoid of his 
belief in God ’ and an intrigue with the beautiful daughter 
of his nurse resulted in the loss of his life and throne, in 
c. 1301 A.D. He reigned for 14 j^ears 5 months and 27 days. 
The next king was his brother Suhadeva. This prince with the 
assistance of Kamasuha, one of the murderers of his brother, 
succeeded in establishing his authority in the whole of Kashmir. 
JonaiAja tells us that ‘like a second Arjuna, the king established 
his authority on the borders of Pancagahvara’ (mod. Panj- 
gabbar, situated on the east of Raj apurl in the valley of the 
Upper Ans river).* He owed his success probably to the 
bravery of Sahamera (jt* *1^, <•«■» Shah Mir), a Muslim 
adventurer of Rajput origin who with his relatives migrated 
to Kashmir and entered the king’s service in c. 1313 

* Ibid, 118-122. 

* AAK, Vol. n, p. 878. 

* Jonarija, t. 123; Kaltaapa’s Bdjatara*gin%, see I, 87 and Stein'a note on the 
vane in hia Bog. Trana., Vol. I. p. W. Also Ibid, Vol. 11, pp. 418-18. 

* JonarAi'a, 1S8-87. 

' Ibid, 188-42: BSittaradgiV of Kalhapa, Stain’s Trans., note on I, 317 Pr4% 
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A.D.^ The prosperity of the reign is shown by the foundation 
of the town oi Garbharapura by the king’s son BabhruY&hana.* 
But unfortunately for the king, the promise of peace and 
prosperity in his administration v^as completely destroyed by two 
foreign invasions, which not only destroyed his power, but also 
led to the destruction of Hindu rule in the valley. One of these 
was led by Duluca, who is described by Jonarftja as the CamupAti 
of the great king (Cakravarti) Karmasena. According to the 
A'in-i-Akbari he (Dalju) was the chief commander under the 
king of Kandahar. Stein has suggested that he was probably 
a Turk who came to the Valley through the Z5ji-La pass. The 
suspicion that he was a Muhammadan appears to be confirmed 
by the fact that his army included Tajika, Turuskat and 
Mleccha troops.* He had under him an army of 60,000 
troops, and the king, finding it hopeless to oppose him, 
took refuge in the hills and tried to turn him back by granting 
him a subsidy.^ For this purpose he imposed a special tax 
on all castes. The confusion in the kingdom considerably 
increased when the Brahmans began to hold solemn fasts as a 
protest against the cowardly conduct of the king. While the 
country was thus harassed by Duluca, a Tibetan (BhotUi) 
invader, named Bincana (Tibetan— Rin-Chen)^ appeared in the 
valley by the same route. The capital was invested by the 
invaders from the east and the north. According to Jonaraja 
Duluca ‘destroyed innumerable gods, and afraid of the excessive 
cold of Kashmir,’at last went out ‘by a good military road,’ 


' Abu'l-F»|l is wrong when be gives tbe nemo of the prince under whom Sbib 
Mir first took servioe as Binbedeve II. According to this eutboritj the adventurer ie said 
to have traced his descent from tbe Epic hero Arjuna. See AAK, Vol. II, pp. S78 and 886. 
Jooarftja (v. 143 and 146) gives the name of his father and grandfather as Knruttha 
and Tkbariia. Stein points out that became from tbe sooth; lee his Trans, of Rd/oferafi* 
g»n{, Vol. 1, p-131. 

J Jotwraja, 141. 

,• ibid. 170. 

* ibid, 163.fi5, dAX, Vol. II, p. 886;‘Stein's Eng. Trans., RS/eferefigifi, Vol. If. 
p.408. 
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taking with him almost all the able-bodied men of the Valley 
ae his slaves. When the Bak^asa Duluca went away, 
the son found not his father, nor father his son, nor 
did brothers meet their brothers. Kashmir became almost 
like a region before the creation, a vast field with few 
men, without food and full of grass.*' In the confusion 
the king Suhadeva appears to have lost his life, after a 
reign of 19 years, 3 months and 25 days (c. 1320 A. D.). 
According to Jonarftja, one Baraacandra, who was probably 
a relative and officer of the last king had for a time offered 
effective resistance to Bincana. But the latter had him 
treacherously killed in the fort of Lahara, and seized the royal 
power in the valley. He married KotadevI, the daughter of 
the deceased and after taking under his service Sahamera, 
established his rule over the whole Valley.^ Under the able and 
/igorous administration of Bificana Kashmir for a time again 
dnjoyed a short period of peace. JonarSja describes two 
episodes illustrating the king’s power of judgment and sense 
of fairness. He kept the Laoanyas in check by creating 
division amongst them by * secret devices.* Abu’l-Fa?l tells 
us that he was famous for his munificence, and ‘ eventually 
adopted the religion of Sshamera through intimacy of association 
with him. Jonaraja notices that DevasvSml refused to initiate 
him in Saivism, as he was a Bho^ta, and as such unworthy of 
such favour. The career of this king unfortunately was brought 
to a close by a conspiracy through which the king was wounded 
in the head and died from its effects in c. 1323 A. D.® During 
Biffcana*'s administration Sfthamera had gradually risen in 
power; and when Bincana died, be left his queen KotadevI 
and son Haidara in his charge. As Haidara was still a minor, 
Sahamera raised Udayanadeva, a relative of Bincana to the 
throne. He married the widowed queen KotadevI, and 

* /oftafi/a. 166 ff.; AA.K, Vol. n, p. 886. 

• J6M, 906-64. 
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oonferred important offices on Jyadisara ILlle^ara, the 
two sons of the king-maker. The queen continued to 
wield great power while the king ‘ spent his time in bathing, 
in penance and in prayer.* Taking advantage of the 
weakness of the king, the Lavanyas again began to molest the 
kingdom, and 8ahamera ‘ frightened the king day and night 
by holding up Haidara before him even as one frightens a bird 
by holding up his hawk.’ Sahamera strengthened his position 
by matrimonial alliances with the * lord of the gate ’ and other 
nobles, and soon confined the king’s power to the limits of the 
palace. After an inglorious reign of five years the king ‘ left 
the world polluted by the touch of 8fthamera ’ in '1338 A. D. 
Ko^evI, from fear of Sahamera, kept his death a secret for 
four days and then assumed the control of the kingdom with 
the assistance of the Lavanyas. 8ahamera at first seemed to 
acquiesce in the arrangement, but soon after, when the queen 
had gone to Jayapldapura (same as dayapura), near the present 
village of Andarkoth, he seized the capital, and after defeating 
the loyal Lavanyas, besieged the queen. Jayftpldapura was a 
strong place, being surrounded on all sides by water, but the 
queen was won over * by the specious flattery and intrigue * 
of the adventurer and agreed to share her bed and throne with 
8&hamera. After a day’s married life she was treacherously 
imprisoned, and 8s>hamera declared himself king of Kashmir, 
under the title of &i-daihsadlna (Shams ud-Din) in 1839 A. D.^ 
^he dynasty of Shamsud-Din was succeeded by the Chakk 
dynasty in 1561. In the reign of Ya*qub Shah, the fifth of 
this line, Kashmir was annexed by Akbar (1586 A. D.).* 


*1 Ibid, 255-868 1 AAK,ibid, pp. 886.97, giy«i the dkte m * th« 748 A. B.' 
(1841-48 A. n.). I have M 0 tpt 8 >l th« dit* of Joaftrijo whioh ia Laokika 4418. 

• For tha hiatory of Kaahntr of thia pariod aee CHI, Vol. IV, pp. 877 f. 
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Genealogical Tables.* 

I. The Kdrkoiat (o. 631 to 855 A.D.). 

II. The Utpalas (c. 855-856 to 939 A,D.): 


Utpala (died c. 853) 
Suhhatjorman (died c. 355-56). 

I _ 

I 

Avantivarmau 
(c. 856-83) 

Eamkarayarman (c. 883-902) 

= Sugandha (904-902^ 


.7ayadevi=La{itup!da (c. 699-736) 
(11th prince of the 
Karko\a Line), 


^ravarman 

I 

Suhhavarman 

I 

Njrjitavarman {Pahau) 
(921-23). 


I 

Gopalavarman 

(902-904) 


Samkata 
(904) ■ 


I 

Partha 

(firat raised to the 
throne in 906; died 
in 937). 


Cukravarnian 
(first raised to 
the throne in 933; 
death in 937) 


■ 

Euravarman (i) 
(933-34) 


Unmattuvanti 

(937-39) 


[Usurpation of Sambhuvardhana] 
(935-36) 


Suravarman (II). (939) 

JJl. Succeeeora of the (Jtpalae {939 to 1003 A D .): 

(a) Line of Viradeva (939-949): 

Viradeva (939-49) 

_L_ 

1 

Kdmadeva 

Prdbhdkaradeva .(Brahman minister of 

[ Gopulvarman and paramour 

Yaiaakaradeva (939-48) 

Badigr&madevft (948-49) 


* 

of Sugandha) 


Rdmadeva 

I 

Var^a^a 
(deposed 
in 948). 


PiiiWM whoM names an in iUiiea did not nign. Unoertsio relationship is shown bj 
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ib) Line of Abi/nava (949-1003): 
Abhinava, a dt'fi^a (clerk) 

I 

I 

Ramgramagupta. 


Sdhi king 
Bl^a 

j 


Pervagu^pta (949-50) 


Daughter=Lohara king 
Simharaja. 


Kfumagupta (950-58) = Didda (980-81 to 1008) 

I 

Abhimanyu (958-72) 

I 


__I_ 

I ..I I 

Nandigupta f972-7d) Tribhuvana (973-75) Bhimagupta (975 to 980-81) 

IV. The Lohara Dynasty (1003-1171 A.D .): 

Siihhardja of Lohara 


Udeyarajd Didda=K8emagutpa EdnUrdfa 

' (of the Line of Abhinava) i 

I I Jaseardja 

Vigrahardja of Lohwa Sarhgramaraja _ I 

(King of Kashmir) 1 T 

(1003-28) Tanvahga Guhga 


Dharnma\a 


Hariraja (1028) Ananta (1028-6B) Malla 

= 8uryamati. I 


Kala4a (1068-89) 


Har^a Utkarsa Vijayatnalla Jayardja Bhoja 

(1089-1101) (1089) 

I 

Bhoia 

I 

Bhik^acara_ 

(1120-21) j I I 

Doc^la SuBsala Salha^a 

(1101-11) (1112-20) (1111-12) 
[usurpation of (1121-Sffi) | 

Ra^a-8amkharaja] | Bkofa 

(1111) Jayasithha 

I (1128-56) 


Loihana 
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Jayasihiha (1128-55) 

_ ! _ 

I ~7 

Oulhana (King of Lohara) Paramanuka (c. 1154-55 to 

j 1164-65) 

Vantideva (1104-65 to 1171) 


V. 8ucce»»ora of the Loharaa (c. 1171-1339 A.D .): 


(b) 


Line of Vuppadeva (c. 1171 to 1286). 


Vuppadeva (c. 1171-80) 


Jassaka (c. 1180-98) 

i 

Jagadeva (1198 to 1212-13) 
Bujadeva (1212-13 to 1235) 

I 

Sarhgrumadeva (1235-52) 

Brimadeva (1252-73) 

I 


Siihhadeva and hi» successor: 


(adopted son) 
Ltiksmanadcva (1273-86) 

(c. 1286 to 1320) 


Simhadeva Suhadeva 
(1286-1301) (1301-20) 


(c) B hotta Rificana (1320-23). 
: I =Kotridevi. 


Haidara. 


Udayanadeva=Kotadevi = 8rihainora (Shah Mir) 

(1323-38) (1338) Samsadina (Shams ud-Din) 

(ascended the throne in 1339 A.D.). 
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CHAPTER IV 


Dynastic History op Nepal 

The labdern State of Nepal extends along the southern 
slopes Of Ibe Himalayas for a length of about 500 miles. 

Its general direction is from north-west to east, between the 
80th and 88th degrees of E. longitude, the most southern and 
eastern angle reaching as long as the ‘26th and its most northern 
and western corner as high as .the 30th degree of N. latitude. 
In shape, therefore, the country is long and narrow, varying in 
breadth from 90 to 100 miles, while its area is estimated at 
54,000 square miles. Along the northern boundary Nepal adjoins 
Tibet, on the east it is bounded by the 8fate of Sikhim and the 
District of Darjeeling;” on the south by Behar and the United 
Provinces, and on the West by Kumaunand the river Kali. Th( 
territory of Nepal is divided into three main natural divisions by 
lofty ridges which take off from the high peaks of Nanda Devi 
(25,700 ft.), Dhaulagiri (26,826 ft.), Gosainthan (26,305 ft.), 
and Kinchinjunga (28,146 ft.). '‘These ridges stand out at 
right angles from the central axis of the Himalayas and run 
parallel to each other nearly due south towards the plains.” 
The western division is drained by the river Kauriala (Karnali 
or Gogra) and its tributaries the Kali, Babai and Rapti. The 
central division is watered by the seven streams whicli uniting 
form the river Gandak, and are known to the Nepalis by the 
name Sapt-Ga^^iakl. The eastern division is similarly known 
as the Sapt-Kosij the country of the Seven Kosis, of which the 
most important is the San Kosi. Compared with this large 
region anicient Nepala^ seems to have occupied a much smaller 

* For the mantion of Nepila ia literatare and its etymological explanation, sea 
Sylvain Livi, Lt Ndpol. Vol. H, fp. 6fi-68. 
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area. The application of this term appears to have been more 
or less restricted to the ‘ ‘ undulating plain of nearly oval shape ’ ’ 
which lies between the basins of the Grandak and the Kosi. 
It has an average length “from north to south of about 20 miles 
and an average width of 12 to 14 miles.” It lie; 4,700 ft. 
above the sea-level,-and is surrounded on all sides oy moun¬ 
tains, which rise to a height of 7,000 to 9,000 ft. It covers an 
area of 250 square miles, and is watered by the small stream 
Bagmati. This portion is still known as the * Valley of Nepal.’ 
It was only in comparatively recent times that the conquests of 
the Gurkhas extended the geographical and political application 
of the term to the whole tract between Alraora and Darjeeling.* 
For the history of Nepal we have a number of local chron¬ 
icles, which attempt to give a connected history of the Valley 
from the beginning of creation down to modern times. The 
early attempts of European scholars like Kirkpatrick and 
Wright® to write a history of Nepal were almost solely based 
on these Vamsavalis. It remained for an Indian scholar, Dr 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, to demonstrate the unhistorical character 
of these documents." His publication of the “ Inscriptions 
from Nepal,” Mn IHrtO revealed for the first time the necessity 
of building on the more solid foundation of archapological 
evidence. Since then his work had been ably taken up by 
Bendall, Fleet, Sylvaini L4vi, and a number of European and 
Indian scholars, and it has now become possible, though much 
still remains doul)tful, to give a fairly accurate idea of the 
political events in the V^alley from about the 2nd century of the 
Christian era downwards. For the pre-Christian period we 
have no epigraphic evidence,and must still depend on the 

' For a mure detailed accouat of the orographical und geographical featurea of the 
State, tee IGI. Vol. XIX. 1908. pp. 35ff. 

* An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, b; Colonel Kirkpatrick. London, 1811. 
Hittory of N4pal, edited by D. Wright, Cambridge Unirenity, 1877. 

* lA, 1884, VoJ. XHI, pp. 411-28. 

* Ibid, 1880, Vol. IX. op. 188<94. 

* Rzeepting the Rummindei and Nigeli Sager cpigrephe of Afioke. 
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Vahsavalis. These chroniclers, in their attempts to give a 
complete picture of the history of their country, have connected 
their accounts with the legendary four ages of tlie world and the 
Bharata war on the field of Kuruk?etra. From the time of the 
sage Nemi, dynasties of the Gopalas, Abhiras, Kirfttas, the 
Somavamsis, and the Sfiryavamsls are said to have held the 
Valley in succession till we come to the time of Amsuvarman, 
the founder of the Thakuris. The. mention of Amsuvaniian, 
who is referred by the chroniclers to 1(11 B.C.,* brings to light 
the fictitious character of the chronology adopted in the local 
Variisavalis. This prince has lieen rightly identified with 
Ang-shu-fa-ma of Ni-p‘o-lo (Nepala) mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang, who flourished in the first half of the 7th century 
A.D. ® The Vaihs'avalis have thus antedated him by about 700 
years. The anxiety to connect their heroes witli the Kuru- 
Pandava war and the lack of any authentic list of kings led 
these chroniclers to introduce in their lists many mythical 
kings of the Pui.inas and to assign to most of the princes 
reign® of truly patriarchal length, besides lengthening the 
reigns of many historical kings. Even them they failed to 
bridge the enormously long period which in their chronology 
separated the mythical from the historical period,^ But though 
the Vamsavalis as a whole have thus little or no historical 
value, it is nevertheless possible that they may contain in their 
narration of the events of the prc-Christian period some 
elements of historical truth. The period assigned to the 
GopSlas and Ibhiras might have been dominated by nomadic 
tribes who -were in their turn supplanted by the Kiriltas, in all 
likelihood a Tibeto-Burman people who lived between the high 
Himalayan plateau, the mouth of the Ganges, and the neighbour¬ 
ing sea-coast. Prof. Sylvain L6vi has pointed out that the Nepalese 

‘ lA, 1884, Vol. XIII, p. 413. Bylvain Lefi, Lt Nfpal, Vol. II, p. 69. 

• I A, 1881, Vol. XlIT, p. 419} Le Nepol, Vol.ll, pp. 69, 144 11. j BR, Vol. 11, 
pp. 80-81; YC, Vol. U, pp. 88-85. 

* 11,1884, Vol. XIII, pp. 413-17, 419. 
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usage still gives the name Kirata to the country between the 
Dudh-Kosip and the Arun, and that there is evidence that the 
Kirfltas once occupied a much more extensive area in Nepal.* The 
passing away of the Kiratas and the reign of the Somavartisis 
probably marks the definite entry of Nepal into the domain of 
precise historical tradition. Paiiupreksa of this dynasty is 
credited by all the Vaiiisavalls, with having introduced the 
Hindu social system into the Valley. According to Prof. Lt^vi, 
the Nepal era, which in his opinion starts from 110 A.D., 
probably marks the date of the expulsion of the Kiratas from 
Nepal.® With the rule of next dynasty, the SQryavamsi, 
Licchavis, we are first introduced to dated epigraphic records. 
The inscriptions, from the Chaftgu-Narayana pillar inscription 
of Manadeva to the Khopasi inscription of Sivadeva, are dated in 
the years 386 to 520 of an unknown era.® There has been 
considerable difference of opinion amongst scholars about the 
epoch of this era. As early as 1884 Bhagwanlal Indraji suggest¬ 
ed the reference of the dates u.sed by the Licchavi Manadeva to 
the Vikrama era (58 B.G.),^ while Fleet in the next year referred 
them to the Gupta era (310-20 A.D.).® The latest theory is 
that of Prof. Sylvain L6vi, who finds the astronomical data 
contained in the Kisipicji inscription of Sammt 449 in perfect 
agreement only with 432 i^aka current. Thus according to him 
the era starts from 110 A.D. (482—440 «33 Saka)J^ Whatever 
may be the real epoch of the era there can probably be little 
doubt that the first quarter of the 6th century of the Licchavi 


‘ Lt mpal, Vol. ir, pp. 72-73; I A, Vol. XIII. p. AVI x Hi, 2ad Ed., 1926, p. 19. 

* JA, 1907, tome IX, pp. 68-72; Ls Nfpal, Vol. HI, pp. 48 And 61. 

» /A, Vol. l.X, pp. 163.68; Vol. XIV, pp. 97-93; JA, 1907, tome IX, pp. 49-91; 
L# Nipal, Vol. TI, pp. 1-81; BaQisll, A Journey in Nepal and N. India, pp. 72-74 ; 
The LegentSl fr»gcaentarj insc. raeatioaiag the ditaku Rajaputra VikramMeoa ii dated 
in the jeer 536 of the same era; see I A, Vol. IX, p. 168. 

• M, Vol. Xm, 426-26. 

* Ibid, pp. 349 ff. ; 01, Appendix IV, pp. 17111. 

• JA, 1907, tome IX, pp. 68 S.; and 78 fl.; Lt Nipal, Vol. HI, pp. 48 ff. and 70 ff. 
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era, when Mah&samanta Amsuvarniaii was giaduulJy rising into 
power in Nepal, must fall in about the first half of the 7tli 
century A.D. It was probably during tlui reign of one of the 
early Licchavis that the great Gupta emperor Saniudra Gupta 
claimed respectful homage of the pratyanta Nepala’nrpnti.^ 

The rise of Amsuvannan is one ol the most interesting 
incidents in the history of Nepal, li seems likely that the 
Thakuris, to which tribal group Amsuvannan belonged, held 
ministerial offices before the reign of Sivadeva. In the reign of 
the latter we find the Mahdsamanta Amsuvannan’s name 
associated with that of his sovereign in several charters, three 
of which are dated ini the Licchavi era 5L8, 519, and 520.® All 
these inscriptions are issued from Mdnagrha, the royal residence 
of the Licchavi kings built by Manadeva. During this f)eriod 
he must have gradually assumed the position of the ‘mayor of 
the palace,’ and according to the VarhsAvalis, strengthened his 
position by marrying the daughter of his sovereign. By the 
time the Harigaon inscription was issued, the revolution that 
was slowly taking place was complete. Sivadeva has disappeared 
from the inscriptions, which are now dated in a fresh era, and 
are issued from Kaildsakfitahhavana, no doubt a new palace 
constructed by the usurper. Like the Nizams and Peshwas of 
Mughul history, he how'ever still retained his humble title of 
Mahdsdmanta, and is sometimes even given the simple honori¬ 
fic of 3fi. In an inscription of his successor, however, his 
sovereign power is recognised by the title of MahdrdjddhirSja* 
The inscriptions of Amsuvarman are dated in years from 30 to 
39 of the new era.* Though there is unanimity amongst 


* GI, p. 8, line 22. 

* lA, Vol. XtV, pp. 97-98; Bend all. .4 Journey in Nepal and N. India, pp. 72-74. 
The date of tills inscription real bj Bin I ill and Kiel horn as 31S has Iwen correoteJ bj 
L4ri M 618. Sse his Le N<}pil, V il. It, p. 123 ; Vol. HI, pp- 61-64, 70-81; JA, tome IX, 
pp. 78-91; lA, Vol. IX, pp. 168-69. 

* lA, Vol IX, pp. 171-72; ef. the present positioo of the AfahdrafAi of Nepal. 

* La Nfpal, Vol. Ill, pp. 82-101; I A, Vol. IX,t pp. 169 71: Bendall, /oamey, 
74-76. Aooordiog to Fleet the Satdhara ioecriptioo of this king wae dated » 44 oi 
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scholars about the age of Anisiivarman, the Jatter being identi¬ 
fied with the Nepalese ruler wlio was dead shortly before the 
itinerary of Yuan Cliwnng in Northern India in about the 
middle ol the 7th century A.D., yet there are considerable 
differences of opinion when it comes to determining the exact 
epoch of the era used in liis insciptions/ In his ‘ Considerations 
on the History of Nepal/ Bhagwanlal Indraji definitely rejected 
the possibility of Aras'uvarman founding a new era, and offered 
plausible arguments for the belief that the era used was the 
Harsa era. This view was accepted by Fleet in his critical 
examination of the ‘ Chronology of the Early Rulers of Nepal.’ 
But the strength of their arguments were much weakened when 
Prof. L6vi showed that the passage of the Barsacarita which 
had so long l)ecn accepted as an allusion to the conquest of Nepal 
by Harsa is capable of anotlair interpretation/ A more serious 
objection to the acceptance of the view of Bhagwanlal is probably 
the fact that it seems to involve a contradiction of the state¬ 
ment of Yuan ('hwang that Aihsuvarman was dead when he 
visited Northern India (000-07+45 *■ 051-52 A.D.). Levi has 
shown from Tibetan and Chinese sojirces that Nepal during 
Amsuvarman’s reign was a vassal of the powerful Tibetan king 
Srong-htsan Sgani-po, to whom the Nepal king was compelled 
to give his daughter in marriage. In a note contributed to the 
Journal Asiatique the same scholar has tried to show that the 
year 34 of Aihsuvarman corresponds to ():29 of the Cliristian era. 
Thus, he came to the conclusion that the era used by the 

45; aee bia 01, p. 180. Bhagwaolal dated it in 45 (?); see lA, Vol. IX, p. l7l; 
also Ls N4pal, Vol. Ill, p. 142. 

* lA, Vol. XIII, pp. 419 22; Vol. IX. pp 342-51; GI, pp. 177.91; bm also 
Kielboro’s note in El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 73, note 3. 

* .atro paramesoarena tueira-iailodbhuro durgSjfH grhltal^kaTal^, p. 101 

of tbe Nirntyaiigara EJ.. translated bf Btihler as " Here the aapreme lord (HarSa) 
took tribute frooi tbe land in the snowy naountains, that is difficult of access ' (t.e., Nepal); 
aeef/4, Vol. IX, pp. 40-41. But see Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 113-44 ;Ij4Ti takea the 
terms tufirs to be identical with Tukhira, and translates it as : '(Har;a) received taxes 
from the mountains and maocesaible land where lived the Tukhiras (-• Turks in tbe 
N.W. of India}.* 
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usurper started from 695 A.D., and as Aiiitfuvarniaa was a y&bb&I 
of the Tibetans, the era he uses is probably Tibetan in origin 
and possibly dates from the first king of Tibet, Lun-tsang 
so-luHg-tsan. The fact that Amsuvarman celebrated his 
Ahhifeka in the year 30 of the era seems to confirm the opinion 
that the era was a borrowed one.* Whatever might be the 
exact epoch of his era, there is no doubt that he was a 
successful king. The distribution of his inscriptions at Kat¬ 
mandu, Patan, Deo-Patan and Bagmati demonstrates that he 
exercised his sovereignty in the very centre of the valley of 
N^pal. The fact that his name is registered by the Chinese 
annals and is joined with the Tibetan legends shows that he 
produced a profound impression on his contemporaries. But 
after his death, which must have happened some time before the 
year 48 (643 A.D. ?), the date of his successor Ji^nugupta,* 
Nepal enters upon a period of confusion. There is unquestion¬ 
able evidence that the ancient dynasty of the Licchavis was 
again restored to power. The Licchavi era and the names 
of Licchavi kings again appear on the charters of Jisuugupta." 
It seems likely that, taking advantage of the confusion 
that followed the death, of Amsuvarman, tins adventurer, 
who was probably sprung from an indigenous family, 
seized the royal pow'er and raised a scion of the Licchavis 
as his nominal sovereign. From the fact that he mentions 
bis great-grandfather Mftnagupta without any honorific, 
and that the ending of his name is Gupta, which is 
absent in the names of the Licchavi princes, and occurs only 
in the legendary lists of Gopala kings, Ldvi concluded that 
Jisuugupta was an Ahir (AbhIra=Gopala=Goal) of plebeian 
rank.^ By the time his reign ended, the Licchavis, the 


* Not* tuT la ohronologie du Nepal, in JA, 1804, II, pp. 66ff. L* N^pal, Vol. 111, 
pp. 70-81, 88-90; Vol. II, pp. 144-65. 

• JA, V<J. IX, pp. 171-72; L*,Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 15611. 

• lA, Vol. IX, pp. 171-74; L* Nipal, Vol. HI, pp. 102-09. 

* L« Vol. II. 168-59. 
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legitimate sovereigns of Nepal, had fully recovered their power. 
From the time of Narendradeva, who succeeded Ji^pugupta 
som(!time before the year 657 A. D., the date which marks, 
according to Levi, the introduction of the cult of Matsyendra- 
nS.tha in Nei)al, down to the time of Jayadeva ParacakrakQma 
wliose Katmandu inscription is dated in 153 (=748 A.D. ?), 
the V'^alley appears to have remained under the control of the 
Licchavis.* Sivadeva, the father of Jayadeva, whose Lagantol 
inscription is dated in 119 ( — 714 A, 1). ?), married VatsadevI, 
the daughter of the Maukliari Bhogavarman and the grand¬ 
daughter of the MagadhMhipn, Adityasena. This last prince 
18 certainly the later Gupta ruler of that name whose Shahpur 
image inscription is dated in the Har?a year 66 ( = 672-73 
A. D.).^ 1-tsing, who visited India during 673-85 A. D., 
mentions a pious foundation of this Gupta prince.’’ Jayadeva 
himself married Kajyamati, daughter of Harsadeva, who is 
described as belonging to the Bhagadatta-raja-kula and king of 
Gaiida, 0(Jra, Kalinga, KoSala and (dher lands. Kielhorn has 
identilied this prince witJj Srl-Harisa (Harsa) of a Tejpur 
epigraph in Assam.* 

The period that followed the death of Jayadeva is 
extremely obscure in the history of Nepal. It has been shown by 
Sylvain L6vi that the Tibetans exercised hegemony over Nepal 
for about two centuries, from the beginning of the 7th century 
to practically the end of the 8th century. The dominions of 
K 'i-li-pa-pu (c. 650-79), the grandson of Srong-blsan-sgam-po, 
who died in c. 650 A. D., extended in the south to Central 

’ For their inscription see lA, Vol. IX, pp. 171-33; Le Nifial, Vo!. Ill, pp. 
113-37 ; Bcudall's J'lurney, p. ?!»; Le \rpal, Vol. II, pp. 161-70. 

' C<[, pp. ‘2i)8-10; I A, Vol. IX. pp 17S-S3. 

* Le Nepal, Vol. II, pp. 107-08. 

• /.I. Vol. IX, p. 17'), verses 11-lj; Le Nepal, Vol. II, p. 171; JRAS, 189ff, 
pp, 331-35 ; J.4SB, 1381, Vol. IX, p. 767 ff. For the coins of the Licebavi Am^uvarman 
nod Jispugupta, see V. Smitli, CC/.W, I'.KHi. pp. 2S1-83, and Plate XXVllI; JRAS, 
1908, pp. 669-83 and plate I; Coma of Ancient India, pp. IIS-IIS and Plate XITI; ZDMG, 
1882, Band XXXVl, pp. 651-52. 
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India (Po-lo-mcn). That tlie Tibetans held sovereignty in 
Nepal is proved by the Lagantol inscription of ^ivadevn 
(119=714 A. D. ?), which refers to the obligation of furnish¬ 
ing 5 labourers for Bhotta-vi^li} Another evidence of the 
Tibetan suzerainty seems to bo supplied by the name of tin* 
Nepal king Aramndi who according to Kalhana opposed the 
Kashmirian king Jayapida in the second half of the 8th century 
A. D. Stein rejected the episode as mythical, but L6vi lias 
shown that the name of the king is Tibetan.^ In the years 
816-38 the dominions of the Tibetan king Khri Ide srong btsan, 
called also Ral-pa-6an, extended over a vast tract from Mongolia 
in the north to the Ganges, including Nepal in the south. 
But the anti-Buddhistic policy of Glang-Darmn (('hincsc 
Ta-mo), who succeeded Itai in 838, produced a formidable 
religious revolution and shattered the empire of tht' Tibetans.^ 
Taking advantage of the civil war in Tibet, Nepal appears to 
have gained its freedom; audit is not unlikely that the Nepal 
era, which starts in 879 A. D., marks the date of its emancipa¬ 
tion from the Tibetan yoke.* Ciinningliain in his /?oo/r on 
Indian Eras, mentions Raghavadeva a.s the founder ol this 
era. Curiously enough no Varasavall expressly says that 
this prince founded the Nepal era. Most (d‘ the Vaihs'avails 
ignore him altogether. L4vi has therefore ol)ject(;d to the 
acceptance of Cunningham’s view. According loliim‘lhe 
pale figure of Raghavadeva does not harmonise with the idea of 
the founder of an era.’ He has therefore suggested a rather 

‘ !A, Vol. IX, pp. 174-76 ; Le N^paJ, VoJ. II. pp. 17177. 

• RajataraAgini, IV, 531-81; Trans, by Stein, Vol. I. p. gri; Lc A<'pa/, Vol. II, 
p. 176. 

• Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 177-79. 

• Mr. Parker points out from the T'ang Anuais (618-907) that m 703 A. D. Nepal 
sod India threw off Tibetan suzerainty and that " tba then king of Tibet perished during 
hia personal conduct of the punitive expedition that be bad organised against them.*' But 
as Prof. SyUain L^vi baa abown, Nepal was subsequently reconquered by tiiu Tibetans. 
Bee Journal of Mancheeter Oriental Society, 19H, p- 138. Fur a further account uflbe 
war in 708 A. D., see tbe Mistionary Journal, China, 1901, and Asiuitc (^uarterhf Hcriew, 
1910, 
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plausible theory to explain the institution of this new era. 
According to him, the superstitious dread of the Nepalese for 
the figure “ 8 *’ was responsible for the foundation of it. The 
year in which ** 8 occurs according to him has ever been a 
year of misfortune for Nepal. It was in the year 888 (A. D. 
1768) that the Gurkhas conquered Nepal. The fear of living 
for 100 years under the menace of a formidable misfortune had 
thus perhaps sufficed to cause a revolution in the calendar of 
the superstitious Nepalese. Referring to the Baijnatb praiastis' 
which are dated in 3aka 7 (26) and Loknkala 80 (which starts 
from 3075 B. C., but in use allows the hundreds and thousands 
to be omitted), he says that the Nepalese applied the principle 
of the LokaksJa to the iSaka era. The Baijnath praSastis show 
that both the eras were current in the heights of Kangra, 
Kashmir, and Nepal, and the originality of this new era lay 
simply in counting 1, 2, etc., in the place of (Saka) 801, 802, 
etc.* But Bendall has shown that the name of Raghavadeva 
is duly recorded in a new chronicle discovered by him. “Not 
only BO, but the years of reign assigned to him and his immediate 
successors quite accord with the tradition of his having founded 
the era. Thus if we add together the duration of his reign and 
that of his five successors down to Lak^mlkRmadeva we get about 
135 years. This, again, added to 879-80 brings us to the second 
decade of the eleventh century, when we know from a colophon 
that Lak^mlk&ma had commenced to rule at all events as 
joint sovereign, becoming sole king later on”* It is 
therefore perhaps not unreasonable to reject the theory of 
the French savant and to regard Rftghavadeva as the king whose 
reign ushered in a new era in Nepal. 

For the next 200 years after the foundation of the era, 
however, we have no epigraphic records of the kings who ruled in 


> EI, Vol. I. pp. 107 and 116. 

• L«NiM.Vi)l.n. pp. 179-84. 

• CPMDN, pp, 64. 
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the Valley.* But, fortunately for us, from the beginning of the 
11th century almost a regular series of dates and names of 
Nepalese kings are found in the colophons of the numerous 
manuscripts preserved in Nepal and elsewhere. These colophons 
materially help us in checking the vagaries of the local chroni¬ 
clers whose accounts also gradually assume a less legendary 
character as we advance beyond 1000 A.D. According to the 
*newly discovered ’ Vara^avall of Bendall, Raghavadcva ruled 
for 46 years and 6 months, and was followed in regular succes¬ 
sion by Jayadeva, Vikramadeva, Narendradeva, Guijakaraa- 
deva I, and Udayadeva. Thteir reign periods are given as 10 
years, 8 years, 9 months, I year 6 months, 65 years 5 months, 
and 5 years 5 months respectively.® Amongst these successors 
of Rfighavadeva Gunakamadeva I appears to have been a vigor¬ 
ous ruler. In Nepalese tradition he passes as the founder of the 
city of Katmandu. According to Prof. L6vi, Kantipura, the 
ancient name of the city, is related to the name Gunakama, 
kama and kanti belonging to the root kam, i. e., to love.* 
About this period the chronicles place the foundation of the 
cities of Patan and Sanku. The foundation of these cities ap¬ 
pears to have marked an epoch in the economic transformation 
of Nepal. A critical study of the inscriptions of the period 
anterior to this shows that they refer only to gramas and to a 
rural community which lived mainly by agriculture. Deva- 
Pattana, standing near the temple of Pasupati, was the only city 
in the Valley. The king lived near the temple, and the court 
and pilgrims assured to the pattana a sufficient number of 
customers for the merchandise of the small bazar. But gradually 
with regular intercourse with the Indian plains commerce 

' The first inscription dated in the Nepal era appears to be the Lalita-pattana 
image insoriptioD of VfcpadeTa dated in the year (203»A.D. 1088). Bendall's Journtff, 
ppTSOSl. 

• CPMDN, table facing p. 30. 

* The present name is said to base been derived from the big KStthaiiuat4^P*, 
wbieb was bnilt in Kintipnra by king Hariharasiifafaa Malla in 7U (1395 A.D.); 
Le NSpal, Vol. H, pp. 185 and 349. 
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developed witli a mutual excFiange of goods. The formation of 
tlie Tibetan kingdom opened up a new direction. As Nepal 
guarded the important routes which led from the Indian plains 
to Tibet Jind China its peopK; soon came into contact with a wider 
world and loft the comparatively less un-remunerative fields for 
trade and commerce. L6vi ha.s pointed out that at the time 
when the History of tlie T’ang (618-905 A.D.) was compiled, 
merchants were numerous and cultivators rare in Nepal. The 
growth of commerce and city life also synchronised with the 
development of manual arts and industries. Goldsmiths, metal 
founders, painters, illuminators, found a ready market for their 
handicrafts in the neighbouring countries.^ Gu^iakamkdeva is said 
to have instituted at Katmandu a Yalta in honour of Lokesvara 
Khasarpfina,probably in imitation of the Yalta of Matsyendranatha 
at Patan.® He made large benefactions to the god Pasupati, and 
appears to have extended his power outside the Valley towards 
the cast. In spite of his expenditure on pious donations and 
military enterprises, he is credited with having left the fabulous 
sum of 500 millions in charge of the Naga Vasuki in the pit of 
mount Indra^ala.® It is a pity that we have as yet no authentic 
dnied records either literary or epigraphic for his long and 
interesting reign. The next king, Udayadeva, was succeeded by 
Nirbhayadeva, who ai)pears to have ruled jointly at least for 
some time with Kudradeva, who is placed next in the Vamsavalls. 
This is proved by a palm-leaf MS. of the Astasdhastikd Ptajnd- 
pdramitd in the Cambridge University Library which is dated 
Samval 128 (A.D. 1008) under the dvirdjya of Nirbhaya and 
Rudradeva. The term dvirdjya should be taken in the sense of 
‘ joint regency,! and it refers to a well-known practice in Hindu 
iwlity, where two princes either divide a kingdom into two 
halves, like Yajnasena and MSdhavasena in Mdlavikdgnimiitamt 
or other>vis(5 hold joint authority without destroying the organic 

‘ Le Nrfpol, Vol. II, p. m. 

* Ibid, p. 186; Also Vol. I, p. 364. 

’ fbid. Vol. T. p. 186 
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unity of the State.* Prof. L6vi seems to have gone too far when 
he assumes that this form of government must necessarily indicate 
the dominance of a foreign power. Though this is so in the 
MalavikSgnimitram, it is an accident and not a corollary of a 
dvirdjya form of government. It is however not impossible 
that the Palas, who dominated the lower Ganges valley, 
extended their hegemony over Nepal under Mahip&la and 
Nayapala.* This, in the opinion of L6vi, w^ould offer an explana¬ 
tion, for the presence in Nepal of MSS. copied under the Pftla 
kings, specially under the two aboveraentioned princes. But 
this contention of L6vi, though possible, is far from conclusive. 
As he has himself shown, Buddhism had, at this time and 
even earlier, united the Nepal valley and the dominions of the 
Pftlas in a closer bond. The Pftlas possessed Bodh-Gaya and 
Sarnath, two of the most sacred sites of Buddhism, while the 
viMra of VikramaBilft was a great centre of knowledge and 
Buddhist piety. Under the circumstances, communication was 
frequent between the mountain-kingdom and the empire of the 
Palas. Amongst the doctors at Vikrama^ilS in the 11th century 
Taranatha mentions VairocanaPandita, Ratnaklrti and Kanakasrl 
who all came from Nepal. L6vi refers to a notice of a Cliinese 
mission, according to which 300 ^ramanoSj after visiting 
Magadha under the PSlas, returned by way of Nepal. The 
Tibetan mission sent to Vikramasilfi in about 1040 A.D, to bring 
back Atisa met a Nepalese prince on the Indian frontier who 
went to the same monastery. In the reign of Devapala, the 
Indian savant Vajradeva is reported to have gone to Nepal. 
Vaglfivara Klrti, a contemporary of Atisa, went to the 
same country in the 2Eid half of his life, while under the 
immediate successors of Nayapala, Pham-mthiil with his brother 
JMnavajra visited the valley to work for the salvation of its 


* OBtfC, iq». 1-4. K8. Na 866; lA, 1938, pp. 378-79; ArihaiaMirt, Mjatat “AA., 
1919, p. WiMKnikignimUram, V, 18*14. 

• L«N4piI,Vol.n,pp. 188-90. 
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people. When Mubammad-i-BakhtySr captured Bihar in about 
1193 A.D. Buddha^rl, the Sthavira of the MahSsaihghikas at 
Vikrama^ila, and many other scholars sought shelter in the 
hills of Nepal, no doubt taking large numbers of MSS. with them. 
Under the circumstances it would be perhaps going too far to 
infer from the find of MSS. copied under the Palas a hegemony 
of the latter over Nepal. MSS. may have passed from one coun¬ 
try to the another in the ordinary course of communication 
between the two neighbouring kingdoms, united closely by so 
many bonds of culture, religion and commerce.^ 

The Vaih^vall of Bendall unfortunately does not assign 
any reign-period to either Nirbhaya or Bhoja. But in the 
colophon of another palm-leaf MS. of the A 9 tasahasrika 
Prajnaparamita, noticed in Bendall’s Catalogue, ^ 7 years later 
than the aboveraentioned record of the double reign of Nirbhaya 
and Kudradeva, probably the same Rudradeva appears as holding 
power conjointly with two other princes named Bhojadeva and 
Lak^mlkamadeva. The MS. is dated in the year 135 (A.D. 
1015), and was copied in the Hlam-vihSra in the Nepdla^ 
man4cila.‘ The reference to the three princes is to be found 
in the following verse : 

Rdjfli 9rl-Bhojadeve’py’amiiagunagaimla{bhda)-iTi-Rudradeve 
Sri-Lak97nikdinadevair-anjaga{t)kuliiair-ardhaTdjye' pahhukte. 

According to Bendall, the verse means that, while 
Bhojadeva apparently governed one half of the kingdom, the 
other two princes ruled simultaneously as co-regents of the 


* Lt Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 188-89, T&ranitbib’s Getchichte des Buddhismut in Indien, 
TOD A Bebicfner, p. 257. 

* Cambridge, 1883, pp. 151-52. MS. No. 1648. 

* N<^ioe the peculiar name of the Vihdra, wbiob appeara to be certainlj aon-Sana- 
kritic. Tbe MS. No. 843 wab aUo copied in tbia monaatery. 
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remaming half.‘ He finds a parallel in a non-Buddhistic 
MS. dated A.D. 1400, the metrical colophon of which 
describes *a triple sovereignty’ of Jyotir-malla and his 
elder and younger brothers.^ But Ldvi has, following the 
interpretation of the word alabdha by Srldharasvamin in his 
commentary on the Bhagavaia Pur^m, offered another 
explanation of the verse. The word alabdha, which characteri¬ 
ses the connection of Bhojadeva with Rudradeva, indicates in 
his opinion that the former succeeded the latter ‘not as a natural 
heir but in virtue of a meritorious choice.’ The word ardha- 
rdjya used in connection with Laksmikama, in his opinion, 
‘finds its exact parallel in the MalavikAgnimitram, where a prince 
is being installed in addhaTajje. The term, therefore, applies 
exactly to the two members of the dvirajyaka or dvairdjya.* * 
Bhojadeva, who occuf)ied the throne in about 10.15 A.D., appears 
to have been a contemjK)rary of the Paramara ruler of Malava of 
the same name {c. 1010-55 A.D.). An undated Cambridge MS. 
(Add. ‘2191) was copied when Bhoja was ruling alone. It is not 
unlikely that Bhoja had for some time at least ruled alone before 
he became associated with Laksmikama. The latter in his turn 
appears as sole king in a palm-leaf MS. of the Saddharma- 
Pundatika, which is dated in the year 159 (-»A.D. 1039).* 
Prom the similarity of names L6vi is disposed to agree with 
the trndilion which mentions Laksmikama as a grandson of 
Gunakama. This prince is credited with the construction of 
the monastery known as Lak^ml-varma-vihara. ® 


* CBifC, pp. v.vl. Dr. Baraett uaderstands the verae thus : “ When Bboj* wm 

reigoing, who succeeded.Rudre, whan half the kingdom had been enjoyed by.Laky- 

mikftma." 

* Ibid, pp. vi and ix. 

* L« Afdpel, Vol. n, pp. 191-92; Fousher also bolda the aame opinion. See hit 
EtudM d’ieonogrtphie Buidhique, p. 17. 

* CBJfC.p. 172. 

* Lt Nipdl, y<A. n, p. 192. 
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The successor of Laksmikftma is variously known in the 
different Vaihsavalls as Vijaya, Jaya, Jayadeva, and Jayakftma* 
deva. Excepting the chronicle consulted by Bendall, which 
gives him 31 years, all other Varhsavalls assign to him a 
reign of 21 years. He is said to have restored the cult 
of the NSga VAsuki. But his reign appears to have been dis¬ 
turbed by the rising of the feudal nobles. Ldvi has pointed 
out from the ManjiAiri-mula-tantra that during this period they 
turned Nepal into a veritable matsyanyaya by their turbulence 
and plundering expeditions. Atlsa, while traversing Nepal in 
about 1040 A.D. was received into the palace of a local raja when 
he went to pay his respects to the caitya of Svayambhtl, and 
then journeying westwards towards Palpa met the sovereign 
king of Nepal Grags-pa-mtha-yas (Tibetan = Anantaklrti?).* 
When JayakSmadeva died childless, the royal authority was 
reduced almost to a shadow, and perhaps did not extend beyond 
the city of Patan. He was next succeeded by BhSskaradeva, 
who is regarded by all the chronicles, except that of Bendall, 
as the founder of a new dynasty, the Thakuris of Nayakot. It is 
probable that Bhaskaradeva belonged to one of the tribal groups 
who held feudal power in the valley and, taking advantage of the 
confusion, usurped the sovereign power. According to Kirkpatrick, 
Bhftskara was ‘ a refractory tributary of Patn’ (Patan).* But 
it is to be noted that the chronicle of Bendall contains a 
rather obscure note as to his ‘repairing his paternal crown.’ If 
he belonged to a new dynasty, it seems likely that his father 
had already assumed an independent position. A MS. of the 
Vifnudhanna written in Newari character and dated in his reign 
in Safhvat 167 ( = A.D. 1046) gives him the imperial titles 


^ Ibid, pp. 198>94; BtodaU thought thtt the Tibeten neme 'msy be • ibxia of 
Yedodere.* Bee Id. 8 on p. 6 of CPMDN. Dr. Barnett, however, ■oggeata : “ It ii budlj 
poMible to eqnate Oragi-pa-nUha-yaa with Yatodeva. Oraga^yaiaa or kirti ud mthe-yM» 
mepte or omito or the like." 

■ OPMDN, IntrodnotioD, p. 6; Kirkpatrick. An Aeoount of th§ Kingdom of Nepottf, 
Dondon, 1811, p. 868; Lo Nipol, Vol. II, 198-94; CSMO, table on p. xii. 
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Paramah}mt0rakd MaJiarajadhiraja Pararneivara,^ ^'Iiis pinicv 
is said to have founded the Hiraftya-Dartj^’-maha-vihdra !K 
Patan. According to the clirotiicle of Kirkpatrick tiie 
ruler was (Jdayadeva ; but all other VamsavalTs place BalaiK \;v 
or Balabantadeva, after Hhask:tra(ievn.“ ,Hliaskar:aieva is 
said by some to hove ruled only for 3 years (r. i70 

N.E.»sA.D. 1049), and as the fir-: known dau' of IhuadeMrs 
successor is 1R5 N.E. (lOlM-G-') A.D.)i IVdadeva nenig a.ssigned 
a reign of 12 years (iHo—12*» 173 N.Ej, th. re is oo inherciii 
impossibility in a sljort reign intervening (170-17 3 N.K.) iH-dween 
Bhaskaradeva and Baladi'\a.*^ A MS. of tiie jS iioamlykija malm- 
tdntra found in Nepal Durbar Dibrarv is dated in 180 Samvatsare 
(A.D. 1059-60) in the reign ot BaiadevaA The next king 
was Pradyumna-kama<leva, st)nietimcs known also as Padina- 
deva.* A MS. of the Saddharina-Pundarika, Camb. Add. 1084, 
is dated in Samvat 185 (1004-06 A.D.) in this king’s reign. 
Bendall refers to anotlier MS., (vaiiib. Add. 2197, dated in the 
year 18C (A.D. 1003-00), belonging to the reign of the same 
prince.® In the first of these MSS. P(i )‘id\umna-kaniadeva is 
given the sovereign title of Paramuhhaitdt'iika.’ He is assigned by 
different authorities a reign of 11 or 7 years." The next ruler, 
Nagarjunadeva, is said to have reigned for a short period of 2 
or 3 years.® For the next ruler, Saiikaradeva, wlio variously 
assigned a reign of 11, 15 or 17 years, we have three dated 
MSS. The dates are 189, 191 and 198 (A.D. 1008-09, 1070-71, 
and 1077) found on three MSS. of Dharma-pntrika, Aslasahas- 


^ CPMDN, Introduction, pp. 29-30. 

* Kirkpatrick, An Account of the Kingdom of Sepaiil, Londoo, 1811, p. A6S; 
CPAfDN, Introduction, p. 6; Le Ndpal, Vol. II, p. 194. In ('BMC, table ou p. xii, pub- 
liabed before 1905, Baladeva is wrongly called Baladeva. 

* This is according to the chronicle of Bendall; otberb a^^igu to Bhaskara IS or 
7 years. (See table on p. xii in CBMC.) 

* CPMDN, Introduction, p. 11. 

‘ CBMC, Introduction, p. yi; p- 194.. 

* CBMC, p. 173. 

* CPMDN, Introduotion, p. 22. 

* CBMC, table od p. xii. 
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Ibid, CPMDN, Introduction, table on p. 22. 
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and Prajuakara’a commentary, on Bodhicaryavatara, res¬ 
pectively. ‘ dalikara is credited with having established an 
annual Ydtra in honour of Nava-sdgara Bhagavatl} 

After this reign the Yami^valls indicate a change of 
dynasty. Vamadeva, said to have been a collateral descendant 
of Am^uvarman and belonging to the Thakuris of Patan, drove 
away the ThSkuris of Nayakot and captured the sovereign 
power. A MS. of Seka-nirdesa-pafljikd in the Minaev-collec- 
tion of St. Petersburg is dated in the year 200 (A.D. 1080-81) 
in the reign of Rdjd Vamadeva.* An inscription of 5 lines 
incised on the pedestal of a figure of the Sun-god {dimkara), 
discovered by Bendall at Lalitapattana, which is dated in N.E. 
203 (A.D. 1083) mentions one SrI-Vanadeva, son of hhundtha 
Srl-Ya^odeva, who was identified by Bendall with this prince. 
Though the date and the similarity of the name would tend to 
favour such an identification, L6vi has rejected it. To him 
bhundtha means no more than a prince, or even only a Ksatriya, 
while the title the * most banal of all titles ’ clearly brands 
Vapadeva as only a local chief.* VSmadeva is assigned a reign 
of 2 or 3 years only.® He was succeeded by Harsadeva, who 
is given a reign of 14, 15 or 16 years. Bendall supplies three 
dates for this reign, viz., 210 (A.D. 1090), 213 (A.D. 1093),and 
219 (A.D. 1098). Two of these are found on MSS. copied 
during the king’s reign. The last date is given by the Vam^ 
vali of Bendall in the following passage : Rdjd iSri-Harsadeva 
imr^a 14 unavimdati samhacchara satadvaya parivartamdnam. 
Commenting on this passage, Bendall says : Interpreted in 

the light of the two other dates (given in the MSS.), this 
rather crudely expressed notice gives good sense if we take it 


‘ CPMDN, p. SS; ibid, loiroductioD, table on p. 32 ; Le Nipal, Vol. IT, p. 196. 

* Ibid, p. 196. 

■ JRAar, 1891, p. 687. 

£ Bendall, /(Himetr, pp. 80-81; SI, Vol. V, Appendix, p. '76; No. 669; Le Nipdl, 
VoJ. n, pp. 196-97. 

* CPMDN, Introduction, table on page 22; CBMC, table on p. xii. 
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to mean that Har^a died in N. S. 219 current. L6vi agrees 
with this conclusion.^ 

Between this last known date of Har^a and the first of his 
successor Sivadeva or Sadfisivadeva (219-239) there is an inter¬ 
val of 20 years.’’ The Vams&vall of Bendall describes Sivadeva 
as the son of (^aAkaradeva (189-98 N.E.) and gives his date of 
birth as Asadha 177 (A.D. 1056-57).’ It thus appears that 
with this king the power of the old dynasty, the Thftkuris of 
Nayakot, revived again. The disturbances that led to this 
restoration of the old dynasty appear to have originated in 
Tirhut, outside the hills of Nepal. 

During .the reign of the CSlukya emperor SomeSvara I 
(A.D. 1040-69), his son Vikramaditya seems to have led success¬ 
ful expeditions into North-eastern fndia.* Accompanying his 
victorious arms a number of military adventurers came from the 
south, especially from Karnata and carved out small principali¬ 
ties. The Sena dynasty in Bengal appears to have been founded 
in this manner. Its founders claim to be the defenders of the 
Karndpi-kula-laksmi, and declare themselves to be southerners.® 
It has been suggested that they were first established on the 
borders of Bengal by an invasion of the GoJiukya emperor 
Vikramaditya F/.® Another of these adventurers from Karoa^ 
was probably one of the forefathers of Nftnyadeva, whose name 
being apparently a transcription of the Canarese word nanniya 
(affectionate) reveals his southern origin. He established his 
authority in Tirhut, and from his capital at Simraon launched 
on a series of campaigns for the conquest of the neighbouring 
countries. It is not unlikely, as Ldvi has suggested, that before 

* CPMDN, iDtrodoetion. table on p. 22; Le Nipal, Vol. TI, p, 197. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* VHramdUkaievaoarUa, Bombay, 1676, III, 67-74. 

■ El, Vol. I, p. 805, ▼. 4; JASB, Vol. V, 1909, p. 467 IT. 

* Oaudareiamili, p. 47; PTOC. Oalcotta. 1923, p. 347; JL. Vol. XVI, 1927, p. 7. 
Bat I think that these northern expeditions irere nadertaken as Biihapa dearly indiedee 
in his father Somedvara’s reign (e. 1040*69 A.D.). 
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he established his sovereign power, he served some local king 
as a candottier6, and then overthrew his master. But it is signi¬ 
ficant that from the time that followed the reign of Vikramaditya 
VI, Nepal suddenly enters into the composition of the praSasti- 
kdraa of the kings of Deccan. Thus the Pattadakal stone inscrip¬ 
tions dated in 11G2 A.D. enumerates Nepal amongst the vassals of 
the Calukya emperor Somcsvara III, Bhulokamalla, the son of 
Vikramaditya VI.^ The Kalacuri Bijjala, who overthrew Tailapa 
III, the son of Somesvara III, is praised in an epigraph dated in 
c. 1200 A.D. lor having destroyed the stability of Nepdla.’^ In 
another inscription of about the same time discovered at 
Managoli, tlie Yridava Jaitugi (c, 1191-1210 A.D.) claims to have 
defeated the leaders of the armies of Nepdla} Under the circum¬ 
stances it is not unlikely, as I have suggested, that the establish¬ 
ment of the forefathers of Nanyadeva in Tirhut, on the borders 
ol iNepnl may ha\e been due to a successful raid of the great 
Calukya prince to the foot-hills of the Himalayan range. 

According to Nepalese tradition, Nanyadeva from his capi¬ 
tal at Simraoii' captured the whole of Nepal and after dethroning 
two local Nepalese princes, Jayadevamalla of Patan and Kat¬ 
mandu and Anandamalla of Bhatgaon, established his court 
at the latter city. The chroniclers have clearly fallen into 
a blunder by introducing Malla kings into Nepal at this 
period.^ It will be seen further on from the dates in the 
colophon of MSS. that Niiiiyadeva did not destroy the local 
princes in the Nepal valley, who continued to rule probably 
under the [legemoiiy of tlie Karnatakas of Tirhut. Mr. M. 

' JBliAS, Vol. XI, p. 268. 

* InacriptiouB at .\blur, El, Vol. V, p. 149. 

’ p. 29. Notu alao tlie nama of the Nepal prioca Some4rara (e. 1184-86 A.D.) 

which 19 uni<pic ainon-.r9t tlie royal uames of that country, and which curioualy remiDds oa 
of the Calukya emperor boineSvara III (c. 1125-30 A.D.) who claimed suzerainty overth® 
Valley- See Le Nfpal, Vol. II, pp. 209, ‘213.11. 

* Simraon la the same aa Simarainapura, mentioned in Ihe introductory varaes of the 

Krlgaratnakafa. 

» Lc Nipal, Vol. 11, pp. 199 ff. 
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Chakravarti has pointed out that tlie date of Nanyadeva 
must be placed in about tlic middle of the 121 h century 
A. D.* The successful career of Nanya appears to have 
ended in disaster, when he came into conflict with the 
Senas of Bengal. In the Deopara inscription, Vijayfisena 
claims to have defeated and imprisoned Nanya, with several 
other princes.® The epigraphic and literary traditions of 
Nepal contain lists of the names of his successors. Tims the 
Katmandu inscription of Pratapa (Malladova) dated in (N.) 
Samvat 769 (A. D. 1649) gives the following list;* 

Nanyadeva 

Gafigadcva 

Nrsithha. 

HiimasiTriha 

Saktisimha 

BhUpalaaimha 

Harisimha.^ 

There is a substantial agreement amongst all the other au¬ 
thorities about these names. Among the minor variations 
may be mentioned the omission of Saktikumara and the 


* JASB, 1915, pp. 408-Oi). Thi'; date of Nanyadova is baeed cti the eyn- 

chronism of Malladova, hi» sod, and the Gahatjavila king .layacandra (Jayaccandra). In the 
yuddhaciro, one of the tales of the Pwrusaparlfc}* of VidySpati, Malladeva is said to 
have served Jayacandra (j.. 1170-93 A. D.), king of Kanyakubja and Kfcfii, and died 
at the age of 16. Prof. Kielhorn while editing the Deopara Inscription of the Sena 
king, Vijayasena, placed Nanyadeva in 9aka 1010 (A. D. 1097). The date is found 

on a MS. noticed in tbs KataJog dor Deu-tschen Morgen!linduchcn Oeael'sihaft, 
I^ipzig, 1881, Vol. II, p. 8. See El, Vol. I, p. 313, fn 57. The di.scovery in 1923 
of a atone inscription of Nanyadeva in Bihar is reported by Mr. K. P. Jayaawal. Bee 
Bahg&Idr Itihai, by R. D. Banerji, 2nd Ed., Calcutta, p. 318, fn. 34. 

• El, Vol. 1, p- 309, verses 20-21 and footnote of Kielhorn, No. 67, on p. 313. 
Kielhorn accepted 1097 A. D. as the date of Nanyadeva. According to some, the 
assumption of imperial titles by Sivadeva in 1120 A. D. shows that Ninyadeva waa 
killed before that date. See J4SB, 19'21, p. 4. 

* I A. Vol. IX, pp. 187-89. 

• Id this inscription the name is given incorrectly aa Harayutaiinha fHara- 
aiinha); the correct form Harisimha is given in other inscriptions. See I A, Vol. IX, 
pp. 184*87 and 189-91. 
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addition of Karmasitiihadeva in the prologue of the drama 
Mudita-Kuvalayaiva and the addition of Harideva by the chro¬ 
nicles of Wright and Bhagwanlal. Attention may be drawn 
to the forms of names Bhaoasimhadeva and Narasimhadevd 
given ill the drama, which appear to stand for BhQpala- 
simha and Nrsimha of the inscription.' There is however 
considerable variation in the order of succession and the 
years of reign assigned to these princes in the different 
authorities, though there is again a surprising agreement in 
the total number of years assigned by them to the princes 
who ruled before Harisiihha. The total reign-period given 
is either 219 or 226 years, which, as we shall see later 
on, is nearly the exact period that intervened between 
Nanyadeva (c. 1097 A. D.) and Harisimhadeva (c. 1324 A.D).® 
But all these successors of Nanyadeva who ruled before 
1324 appear to us as mere names. Tradition has failed to 
record any notable achievements in their favour. It is how¬ 
ever not improbable that from their capital at Simraon they 
may have claimed a sort of loose hegemony over the local 
princes of the Nepal valley. 

I have already referred to the overthrow of the Thftku- 
ris of Patan, wh^ch was most probably caused by the inr 
vasion of Nanyadeva. It is not impossible that the KarijSta 
chief extended his power in the Valley by espousing the 
cause of Sivadeva, a successful pretender of the Nayakot 
branch of the Thakuris who were ousted by the Patan branch 
sometime before 1080-8 A. D. At any rate we find from 
the colophons of MSS. and some inscriptions an unbroken 
series of princes, from Sivadeva to about 1200 A. D. We have 
3 dates for Sivadeva. An India Office MS. of Sphotikaraidya 


' For a complete list from all tbe soaroea see Le N6paL Vol. II, p. 220. Kirk. 
Patrick's Bbadsing Deo and Eurmsing Deo and Sakrasing Deo of Hamilton pro¬ 
bably stand for Bbupftlasidibadeya, Earmasimhadera and SaktisiihhadeTa of the other 
souroes. 

• Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 220-21. 
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gives him the imperial titles Rdjadhiraja Pa ram eJ vara, 
and contains the date 240 (A. D. 1120) in his reign. 
A Cambridge MS. noticed by Bendall supplies the date 243 
(A. D.. 1123) in his reign, while the Vamsavall of the 
same scholar tells us that he constructed a tank named 
Mahendrasaras or Madanasaras, after the name of the 
Yuvardja Maha-Indra-deva, in 230 (1118 A. D.). Accord¬ 
ing to the modern chronicles, Sivadeva was a great warrior, 
who conquered the whole of Nepal and carried his arms 
to the four corners of the horizon. With the rich booty 
thus acquired he is said te have built a new roof to the 
temple of Tasupati. He is also credited with the founda¬ 
tion of Kirtipura and the issuing of the Suki coins, made 
of an alloy of copper and iron and marked with the image 
of a lion, which continued to be struck till the beginning 
of the 16th century. He is assigned a reign of 27 years 
and 5 months. Sivadeva was succeeded by Tndradeva, probably 
his son and no doubt identical with the Yuvardja MahS- 
Indradeva. An India OfiBce MS. on astrology (Jdtaka, No. 
3928) which was copied in 249 (1128-29 A. D.) in his 
reign, gives him the exalted title of Bajadhirdjn-Parameivara. 
He is said to have reigned for 12 years. Tiie next ruler 
appears to have been Manadeva. A Cambridge MS. of A^iasd- 
kasrikd gives the date 259 (A. D. 1189) in liis reign.’ 
The inscription of Varamtol (near Katmandu), dated in the 
same year, records the gift of a water-channel {panndli) 
and a drona in the victorious reign of Rdjadhirdja-Parameviara 
Paramahhatfdraka ^rf-Manadeva.* He is variously assigned 
a reign of 10 years or 4 years 7 months, and is said to have 
retired into the monastery of Cakra-vihara, built by the ancient 
king Manadeva, after abdicating in favour of his eldest son.® 

» CBMC. p. 162. 

* Bendsll's jrourn«if, pp. 10 and 81. 

* This Miaadera was the SdryavaihSi Liochsvi king of that nams; sse 
NIpal, Vol. II, pp. 98 and 906. 
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This son is probably to be identified with Narendradeva, 
who under the titles of Rdjddhiraja^ Parameivara appears 
as king in a MS. of the Pancaraksd dated in the 
year 261 (1141 A. D.)’ of the same king, which thus 

appears to be anterior by five years to the last known 
date of MSnadeva. If the relationship between the two were 
that of a father find son, it is not impossible that, like 
th') Kashmirian king Ananin, Manadeva may have resumed 
the royal power for some time after his abdication.** According 
to the chroniclers, the next king, Anandadeva, was a son 
of Slhadeva. Wright’s chronicle gives the name of Narendra¬ 
deva as Narasirhha and it is not impossible that Sihadeva may 
be the same as Narasiiiiha.* For Anandadeva’s reign Bendall 
has given us 0 dates from MSS. which range from 275 to 286 
(A. D. 1154-5 to 1166).* Tradition assigns to this prince 
a reign of 20 years. He was succeeded by Rudradeva, to 
whom is assigned a reign of S years and 1 month. This 
prince is said to have passed his life in pious practices and 
philosophic studies after confiding the government to the care 
of his son. It is not surprising therefore that his reign has 
not left for us any dated literary or epigraphic evidence.® 
The next ruler appears to have been Amrtadeva (or Mitra- 
deva), who, according to the chronicle of Bendall, was another 
son of Slhadeva (Narendrasiiiiha —Narendradeva ?). A MS. 
of the DaSakarmapaddhati, copied in his reign, bears the 
date 296 (A. D. 1176).*’■ He is said to have reigned for 3 
years 11 months. Next follows the reign of a king named 
Ratnadeva, who is not mentioned in any of the Vami^avalrs 
of Nepal. Bendall recovered his name from the tracings of 

CPMDN, p. 62, Vede-manmatha.b&na.naTa-netre .(i.tf., 254). 

RHjatara^ini, VII. 230.44; Le N^pal, Vol. IT. p. 207. 

Wright, History of Nepal, p. 162. 

CPMDN, Introduction, p. 23. 

Le Nipal, Vol. II. p. 208. 

CPMDN, p. 65; ibid. Introduction, p. 23, 
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a MS. in the Katmandu library wliich l)carc the date 303 
(A. D. 1183) in his reign/ Next follows the shadowy 
figure of Somes^varadeva, who is said to have been a son 

of Mahendra (Indradeva ?). Tradition assigns him a reign 

of 4 years 3 months, but it has not handed down to us 

any dated records of his time. Ldvi has already drawn 
attention to the abnormal character of the name of this prince, 
which is unique in Nepalese history, and appears in the 

Valley at a time when a prince of the CSjukya dynasty of 
Kalya^I bearing the same name was claiming suzerainty 
over the Valley.® After Sorae^vara follow the names of three 
princes named Gunakaraadcva (II), Laksmlkamndev;! (II), and 
Vijiayakaniadeva, whost* reigns have fortunately l(dt for us 
some dated records. A MS. of Jayahkyasamhitii (also called 
Jfianalaksmi) preserved in the Durbar Library of Nepal is 
dated in 307 (1187 A. D.) in the reign of Gunfikama.” 

Bendall’s chronicle assigns him a reign of only 3 months. 
His successor Laksmikama, who is entirely omitted in the 
traditional lists, is attested by a MS. of his ndgn dated in 
313 (A. D. 1193).^ The reign of the next ruler, Vijaya- 
k&ma, to whom is as.signed by the Vaihsavalls a reign of 
17 years, is recorded by two MSS. dated in 31G (A. 1). 1196) 
and 317 (A. D. 1197).® 

After this ruler anew type of royal names appears in the list 
of Nepalese rulers. The prince who succeeded Vijayakftrna- 
deva was not his son. He was named Arimalladeva, and was 
the son of Jaya^i(?) malladeva, a chief of unknown origin. 
Many of the chronicles call him simply Arideva, and explain 
the term Mclla in the name of his son by referring to a story 


* /bid. p. 24. Posiibly through a mistake LiSvi gives the uama as RodraJeva; 
see Le Nipal, VoL II, p. 208. 

* JBRA8, Vol. XI, p. 268. 

» CPMDN, p. 76. 

* Ibid, iDtroduetioD, table on p. 24. 

* CPUDN, p. 118; also ibid, Introduction, table on p. 24. 

27 
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that the latter was born when his father was amusing himself 
with wrestling. Though this word certainly has the meaning of 
an athlete or wrestler, L6vi, I think, was right in reading in the 
word an ethnic significance.' The word Malta as the name of 
a tribal group of North-eastern India is well known in Indian 
historical tradition. At the time of Buddha the Mallas formed 
a non-monarchical confederacy with the Licchavis of Vai^all 
(mod. Basarh, Muzaffarpur District, Bihar). Kusinagar and 
Pava, where the two greatest heretical teachers of Hinduism 
died, were situated in their territory. In the epic and Paiirapic 
tradition the Mallas are always associated with Kosala, Videha 
(Tirhut), and Magadha. The Manusamhitd mentio'ns the Mallas 
by the side of the Licchavis in its social organisation and it is 
not a little surprising to find their name again reappearing with 
iheir old confederates of Vaisall in the land of Nepal. It is not 
impossible that threatened by the growth of imperialism in 
North-eastern India and unwilling to be merged into the empires 
of the plains, they, like the Gfurkhas of a later period, had retired 
to the safety of the northern hills and carved out independent 
principalities in the Himalayan range. While good fortune 
enabled the Licchavis to occupy the central and rich portion of 
the Valley, the Mallas appear to have settled further west beyond 
the Gandak.' There they became a thorn in the side of the 
Licchavis. This is evident from the Changu Narayan pillar in¬ 
scription, which records an invasion of Minadeva (386= A. D. 
d96 ?) beyond the Gaijdaki against the city of the Mallas (Malla- 


> L« N^pal, Vol. II, pp- 210ff. L^vi points out that the title Malta asauiued 
by the CftlnULyas of BAdim! (o, 559-753 A. D.) aod Kaly&hl (c. 973rU'JO A. D.) was 
first adopted by the Palluvas of KAfiji (e 575-803 A. D.), from which city came, 
according to Nepalese tradition, Dharmadatta, one of the first kings of the Valley; 
see tbid, pp. 213-14. 

* Tbe Malla settlements were probably situated in tbe western portion of the 
division of modern Nepal which ia known as the Sapt.Qaif4»kiine tupra, p, 186, 
One of the principalities of Nepal aituated at tbe foot of Dhaulagiri etill bears tbe 
name of Mallabhumi (vulgar MaLebbuio), the land of tbe Bfallati see L« Nipal 
Vol. II, p. 210. 
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purl).* The struggles between the Mallas and the Licchavis 
appear to have continued unabated in the subsequent period. 
An evidence of this is probably to be found in the Dharampur 
inscription of the time of fiivadeva and Amsiuvarman (520»=6H0 
A. D.?)» which refers to the remission of a tax named Mnlla- 
kara.^ The Thankot inscription of the time of Mftnadeva and 

Ji^nugupta {Samvat 500.?-610-l-x ?) also refers to the 

collection of a tax of the same name in the Nepal valley.* It is 
not unlikely thaf Mallakara was a tax like the Turu^ka-danda 
in the inscriptions of the Gahadavftla Govindacandra (c. 1104- 
54 A. D.)* It is possible that in the plains the latter tax was 
sometimes meant to be a poll-tax on the Muhammadans.* But 
the probability that it was also sometimes a tax for the cost of 
military defence against the depredations of the Turu^kas or a 
tax for raising money to buy off the unwelcome visitors is not 
entirely eliminated. The latter policy was followed by the 
Sultans of Delhi when the terrible Miighul hordes appeared 
on their frontier, and the British Government even to-day 
pays subsidies to many of the unruly frontier chiefs of N. West¬ 
ern India to keep them quiet. MallttkdTfL, to my mind, was 
probably a tax of this nature, either to buy them off or to 
defray the cost of fighting the daring marauders from the west¬ 
ern hills. It is not necessary however to agree with Ii4vi, 
that the Mallas had established in the 7th century some sort of 
suzerainty over the Biigmati vnlley.* But later on, in spite of 
the attempts of the more civilized people of the Valley to keep 
out these sturdy mountaineers, they appear to have gradually 


‘ JA, 1907, Tome IX, pp. 49 (I. 
* Le N4pal, Vol. HI. PP- 67 ff. 


* Ibid, Vol. UI, pp. 102 If. 

‘ El, Vol. II. P- 36^ PP‘ * ' *** *** 

1115 ff . Vll pp. 98 ff.; VIII, pp. 163 ff.; IX. pp- 821 ff .; XI. pp. 20 ff.. ISS 186 
IM E.! lA, Vol. XVIII. pp. 20 ff. ; JASB. Vol. LVI, Perl I. pp. T06 ft, 118 ft, 118 ft. ; 

XXVII, pp.‘241ft 


• BI, YJ. IX, p. 321. 

• Ndpcl. Vol. Ill, pp. 67-68. 
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succeeded in penetrating into Nepala. Thus the Buddhist 
Vams'avali of Wright describes tiic foundation of Campapurl, 
to the south of Patan, in N. S. Ill (=A.D. 991) by two Malla 
princes. A MS. of the Dcvl-mahdtmya is dated in the year IIS 
(A. D. 998), in the reign of a chief named Dharmamalla. 
The chronicJc of Wright again refers to the conflict of Nanya- 
deva with the Mallas in Nepal. The Nigliva pillar of Asoka 
carries the trace of an inscription of one Sri-Tapu Malla in 
Sarhvat 1234.’ From these references it is probably permissible 
to guess that the Mallas firi-'t enhired the Valley in considerable 
numbers by taking advantages of the confusion which prevailed 
in Nepal immediately before Haghavadeva (c. 879.A.D.). The 
invasion of Nanyadeva (c.J097 A.D.) and the disorders that 
inevitably follow a foreign invasion possibly allowed their 
chiefs to increase in power and prosperity till one of them 
Arimalladcva, seized the royal jwwer in the Valley sometime 
before c. 817 (A. D. 1197). 

For Arimalladcva we have 8 dates (327-30* A. D. 1201-16) 
from MSS. copied during hi.s reign. A MS. of Sattvahddhd- 
praiamann in the Nepal Diirl)ar Ijibrary is dated in 322 
(A. D. 1201) in the vijnyardjya of Arimalladeva.* A palm- 
Icaf MS. of the Karmakriyd-kdnda of Somasambhii carries the 
date 320 (A. D. I20()), in the reign of Arimalladeva-nrpa.® 
A Cambridge MS. of the Sddhnna-Samuccaya bears the date 
330 (A. I). 1216) in the mjayarajya of Rdjddhirdja-Parame- 
ivara Amnalladeva.'* In spite of these imperial titles, the in¬ 
stability of the Mallas’ power in the Valley is shown by a unique 
MS. of the Vidydvali by Aghora in the British Museum which 
bears the date 342 (A. 1). 1221) in the Pravardhamdna 
vijayardjya of Paramabhattdraka-Mahdrajddhiraja-Pardmeivara 

' Le N^pal, Vol. Ill, pp. 212-13; P. C. tfukhbrji, A Report....on Antigutfte* m 
Terat, Nepat, Calcatta, 1301, p. 84. 

* CPMD.V, p. 83. 

* Ibid, pp. 95-W. 

* CBRfC, pp. 1S4-5. 3 he number of the MS., Add. 164R. is wrongly givon on the tablf 
on p. 24, Introduction of CPMDN, an Add. 1618. 
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Ra?iasura.^ 7'his prinre is utterly unknown to the Nepal 
chronicles. It is likely that ho was one of the local chiefs of the 
Valley who, as his high-sounding imperial titles show, for a time 
succeeded in seizing the sovereignty of Nepdia. But the 
Malla power appears to have been restored again before c. 344 
(A. D. l‘2‘23) by Abhayamalla, lor whose reign we have a MS. 
of the Bhdratiya-ndUfaHdstra willi this date. The dates found on 
MSS. copied during llns reign range over a period of 30 years, 
from c. 344 to 373 (A. i). 1223-1252). A MS. of the 
m'ihdtmya was copital in Sumral 358 (A. 1). 1238) in the 
victorious reign of Abhayanialladeva.'’ A British Museum MS. 
of the A^taKdliasrikd Prnjtiapdramitd bears the date. 3G7 
(A. D. 1240), in the rijayarujya of Abhayarnalladeva.* ** 
MS. of the Pancaralisd omitted in if. B. Sastri’s Catalogia^ but 
noticed by Bendall has the date 307 (A. D. 1217), in his 
reign, vvliile a St. Petersburg MS. bears the date 373 (A. D. 
1252).* According to the chronicles, which assign him differ¬ 
ent reign-periods, 10 years, 42 years () months, or 48 years 
Abhayamalla’s reign was marked by greai calamities, a famine 
and frequent eartliquakes.® According to some of these Vaihsa- 
valis, he had two sons, riz.^ Jayadevamalla and Anandarnalla. 
The younger brother .allowed tla* elder to rule at Katmandu 
and Patan, and migrating eastward, founded for himself 
Bhalgaon and seven otla-r cities—Banepur, Panavali, Nala, 
Dhankhel, Khadpu, Ohaukol, and Snnga, all situated to the east 
of Bhatgaon outside the Viilley.” Two MSS. bearing the dates 
375. (A. D. 1255) and 377 (A. 1). 1257) in tlie reign of a 
prince named Jayadeva are noticed by Bendall in his ‘ historical 


• eSMBM, pp. 212-J4. See infra, Dynnslic History of Bengal and Bihar for the 
history of the ^ura piincGS. It is ioterestiDg to note that there was also a prince of the 
name Ba^afiura in Bengal who probably Sourishod in c. 1U21-35 A.D. 

« CPMDN, p, 69. 

• Ibid, Introduction, p. 24; CSMBM, 1902, pp. 226-27. 

* CPMDN, Introduction, p. 26. 

* Lt Nipal, Vol. II, p. 314. 

** Ibid, p. 316 ; Lovi corrects this name to Auaotainalla. 
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introduction ’ to H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of the MSS. 
of tlie Durbar Library of Nepal.* This prince is probably to be 
identified with Jayadevamallu to whom the chronicles assign 
a short reign of 2 years 8 months. Next follows the reign 
of Jayabhimadeva, who is allotted by Bendall’.s chronicle a 
reign of 13 year.s 3 months. The same scholar has noticed 
the date 380 (A. 1). 1200) iji his reign from the tracings of a 
Katmandu MS.^ He was succeeded by Jayasfiha (Siha ?*= 
Siiiiha) malladeva, who was probably associated with his pre¬ 
decessor as Yucaraja. To this prince, for whom we have no 
dated records, the local annals have assigned a short reign 
of 2 years 7 months. Then came Anantamalla, son of Raja- 
deva, for whose reign we liave dated MSS. extending over a 
period of 28 years (300-427 = A. 1). 1270-1307). A MS. 
of the Mahdlaksmlvrata in the Nepal Durbar Library isr dated 
in SiDin'ot 403 (A. D. 1270), in the victorious reign of 
Rajfidhirnja Anantanialladeva.'^ Two MSS. of the EkadaMora- 
tamdhdtmija were copied in the Paiupati-sthdna of the 
Nepdla-deiia in Sa7hr(it 400 (A. 1). 1280) in the rei gn of 
Anantamalladeva.* A MS. of the. Laksmi/avatdra-stotra bears 
the date 403 (A. D. 1283) in the same r<'ign. Another MS. 
of the Durbar Library, the Aunutarrataridlii, is dated in 405 
(A. 1). L285) of Anantamalla. A MS. of the Sdrdcall of 
Kalyaiiavarinan, preserved in tlie British Museum is dated 
ill Safin (if 400 (A. D. 1280), in the \ictorLous leign of Rdjd- 
Hdjddlui'Oja-Pdramescara Anantamalladeva.^ A MS. noticed 
by Kirkpatrick and the Vaiiisavali of Bendall supply two 
dates, 408 (N. S.) or (V.) S. 1344 (A. J). 1287) and 
417 (1207 A.D.) respectively.* A MS. of the Bod/iifsattvavaddna- 
kalpalatd of Ksemendra in the Cambridge Library bears the 


» CPMDN'. P-25. 

* /bid, iDtroductioD, p. 25. 

j Ibid, p. t6. 

Ibid, p. 44 H. r. Saatii'B reading of Xnandamalla is wrong; see ibid, Introductiou, 
,5 ’ ' eSMDU, p. 182. 

* Kirkpatrick, Sepaul, p. 204; < I'MDH, JutioJuotioii, p. 20. 
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date 422 (A.D. 1302) while Bendall’s Variisavall supplies a 
further date 427 (A.D. 1318) in the same reign. The 

chronicles assign him a reign of 30 to 35 years. In the latter 
part of his reign Nepal appears to have been overwhelmed by 
a series of invasions by the fierce tribes of the western moun¬ 
tains, known as the Khasas and Magars. Under their leaders 
Jayatari and Mukundasena they are reported to ha\e carried 
fire and sword throughout the Valley, burning villages, massacr¬ 
ing its inhabitants, and desecrating its temples. The invasions 
probably began about the year 408 (A.D. 1287), and appear to 
have continued beyond 411 (A.D. 1290). According to the 
chronicles a mahdmdrt or pestilence at last drove away from 
the Valley these unwelcome emigrants.^ It is interesting to 
note that the region of Palpa, from which these invaders came, 
was also the stronghold of the Mallas and later on of the 
(lurkhas before they conquered the Bagmati valley. The period 
that followed the reign of Anantamalla was also full of troubles. 
But its outlines are extremely uncertain. From the Vaiii.savali 
of Bendall it appears that the next ruler was Jayanandadeva, 
for whose reign we have a MS. of the Ndfjdnanda dated in the 
year 438 (A.D. 1318).'^ He was succeeded by Jayarudramalla, 
who was the son of Jayatuugamalla, and had as his . co-regent 
(sariirdja) one Jayarimalla.® Accoi'ding to the dales given in 
Beiidairs Clironicle, Jayarudramalla was reigning in 440 (A. D. 
1320)i ‘tnd died in 440 (A.D. 1320).^ The invasion of the 
Khasas however had weakened Nepal so much that it was not 
long before it saw another invader, this time from the south. 

I have ali-eady referred to the phantom successors ol Nanyadeva 
(c. 1097 A.D.), who for about 200 years heldTirhut and claimed 
a nominal suzerainty over the valley of Nepal. The Vaiiisavails 


' Le N4pal, Vol. II, pp. 216 S. 

6'P.Un.V, p. 7a . The titles of the king ure ...Sn^Sri-Rijadlitrija Paramadhirnnka- 
Paramabhattiraka. 

^ Ibid, Introduotioa. p. 26. 

• Ibtd. 
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by transferring their contemporary Malla kings of the Valley 
into the “indefinitely elastic past,” treat these Karnatakas as 
the real rulers of Nepal. Thus Anantamalia for whom we 
have dates ranging from 1280 to 1307 A. D. is made a 
contemporary of Nanyadeva, while the latter himself is transfer¬ 
red to Saka 811 (c. A.D. 389). According to the chronicles of 
Wright and Bhagwanlal, Harideva was the last direct descendant 
of Nanyadeva to rule in Nepal.’ But we have already seen that 
two sets of kings ruled continuously and separately in Nepal 
and Tirhut during this period. In the Katmandu inscription 
of Pratapa (malladeva) the name of Harisitiiha comes last in 
the list of 6 successors of Nanyadeva.® -The same inscription 
calls him Karna/a-cudamani, “the crest-jewel of Karnata.” 
Candesvara, the author of Krtya-ratnakara and Krtya-cintdmaiii, 
who was a minister of Harisiihha, designates his master as 
Karndta-vamaodbhava and Karndtadhipa.'' Thus we can readily 
reject the assumption of the local VatiisavalT, which try to con¬ 
nect him with the indigenous dynasties of the Nepal valley. 
The foundations for such statements of the locnl historians how¬ 
ever may lie in the fact that Harisiihha may have tried to pose 
as the legitimate heir of Nepalese sovereigns after his conquest 
of the Valley. In the beginning of his reign Harisiihha appears 
to have ruled over Tirhut from his capital Simraon. Removed 
from the great highways of the Islamic armies, the Karnatakas 
of Tirhut long succeeded in maintaining their independence. 
But in the reign of Harisiihha an unexpected move on the part 
Ghiyath ud-Din Tughluq Shah (1320-25 A.D.) brought them into 
conflict with the Sultans of Delhi. In 1324 Ghiyftth ud-Din 
undertook an expedition to Bengal. On his way back he passed 
through Tirhut.* Firishta supplies the following account of 

^ L« Nipal, Vol. II. pp. 211-20. 

* I A, Vol. IX, pp. 184-87. See elso ibid, 189-91, for the correct n»me. 

* Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 221-22. Capdeivara regularly calls his master Harasiibha ; 
for the other forms of his name see tupra, p. 205 fn. 4. 

* Through a mistake the CHI, Vol. Ill, on p. 669 gives 1324 A.D. as the data of FtrfU 
Shlh’s axpeditioD to Bongal. 
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the incidents on his journey. It is related that as the 
Sultan was passing near the hills of Tirhoot, the Raja 
appeared in arms, but was pursued into the woods. Finding 
his army could not penetrate them, the king alighted from 
his horsoi called for a hatchet, and cut down one of the 
trees with his own hands. The troops on seeing this 
applied themselves to work with such spirit that the forest seemed 
to vanish before them. They arrived at length at a fort, sur¬ 
rounded by seven ditches full of water and a high wall. The 
king invested the place, filled up the ditches, and destroyed the 
wall in three weeks. The Raja and his family were taken, and 
great booty obtained, while the government of Tirhoot was left 
in the hands of Ahmud Khan, the son of Mullik Tubligha, after 
which the king returned towards Dehly.” ' That this ‘ Raja of 
Tirhoot ’ was Harisimha appears to be suggested by the traditional 
date N.S. 444 (A.D. 1324) of the latter’s invasion of Nepal,® 
and the references in contemporary literature to his- conflicts 
with theMusalmans. Thus in the jDano-ratna/cora of Cai?4esvara, 
he is described as having rescued the earth flooded by the 
Mlecchas while in the Dh^rta-samagama, a two-act comedy 
played in Harisimha’s court, he is said to have conquered the 
Suratmna (Sultan). His invasion of Nepal however was forced 
upon him. Unable to meet the Sult&n’s armies in the open field he 
appears to have fled towards the northern hills. When Simraon, 
which is probably the ' fort surrounded by seven ditches ’ 
fell, he entered Nepal with his followers.® I have already shown 
that the condition of Nepal at this period was such that it could 


* TF, Trant. by Brigga, Vol. I, pp. 406-07. 

* La Ntpal, Vol. n, p. 220 ; tha date ie alto given as fiaka 1246. Tbia date ie wrong 
by about a year : tee ibid, pp. 222-24. JASB, 1016, pp. 411-12; alao footnotea 4 and 6 on 
p. 411. 

* Acoording to a Mithili tradition, wban Hariaitbba abandoned Tirhut and went into 
Nepal, tbe emperor of Delhi conferred the kingdom on the Brahman Elmeivara Tbakknra, 
who became tbe founder of the Bngaunft dynaaty of MithilS. King Sivaaidiha of tbia line 
waa tha patron of the poet Vidylpati. Bee Grieraon in lA, Vol. XIV, pp. 182-06, and 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 67-58; also /45B, 1016, pp. 415 if.; JBOR8, Vol. HI, p. 617. 

28 
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offer no effective resistance to Harisimha. The reigning king 
Jayarudramalla appears to have submitted to the invader, who 
established his headquarters at Bhatgaon, and gradually extended 
his power over the whole Valley. The Vamsavalls describe the 
successors of Harisimha as the legitimate sovereigns of Nepal. 
Under the designation of the Suryavamsi dynasty of Bhatgaon 
some of them give us the following list of these princes 


Harisimha 

Matisimha 

daktisiiiihadeva 

%amasimhadeva 


28 years. 

15 „ 

22, 27, or 33 years. 
15 years. 


The epigraphic tradition of Nepal of the 17th century, as well 
as the chronicles of Kirkpatrick and Bendall, however, completely 
ignore the existence of this line. The MSS. copied in Nepal 
during this period also engage in a conspiracy of silence regarding 
these princes. Thus it might seem that the SQryavam^T dynasty 
of Bhatgaon was, like so many other things, a figment of the 
imagination of the chronicles of Wright and Bhagwanlal. But 
the mention by the latter of an embassy sent by Syamasiihha, 
son of Saktisiihha, to the Chinese emperor has led Ldvi to 
examine the Chinese records, with happy results. He thus 
summarises the results of his enquiry 

The annals of the Ming refer to the renewal of relations 
between the Empire and the Himalayan kingdom in the 14th 
century. China took the first steps in opening diplomatic rela¬ 
tions. The Emperor Hong-wu had sent in 1384 A.D. a 
Buddhist priest to Nepal to bring to the king a seal which con¬ 
ferred upon him official investiture. The king of Nepal in 
return despatched an ambassador who carried to the court * small 
pagodas of gold, sacred Buddhist books, fine horses and the 
produce of his country.’ The ambassador arrived in China in 


« L« Ntpnl, Vol. II, p. 826. 
* L$ Niptl, y<»l. n, p. 22S. 
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1387. The name of this king of Nepal was Ma-ta-m-lo~mo, 
In 1390 and 1399 two other embassies came from Nepal. The 
successor of Hong-wu, Yung-lo imitated the example of bis 
predecessor in returning friendly greetings. As a result of this, 
another Nepal ambassador came in 1409 bringing tribute. In 
1413 the Emperor sent a gift to the new king of Nepal, Cka-ko- 
sin-ti, who returned the compliment in 1411. The Emperor con¬ 
ferred upon this king the title “ King of Nepal,*’ and gave him 
a charter supporting that investiture, also a seal in gold and one 
in silver, in 1418. In 1427 the Emperor Hiuen-te tried to 
renew the relations, but without effect. No other ambassador 
came to the Imperial court. 

L6vi has identified Ma-ta-na4o~mo and Cha-ko-sinM with the 
princes mentioned as Matisimha and Saktisimha. Ma^ta~na how¬ 
ever corresponds more nearly to Madana, and the Professor offers 
the plausible suggestion that it was amended by the local annalists 
into Mali on account of its closeness to the next name 8akti. 
Lo-mo, according to this scholar is the Buddhist title lama 
(Tibetan blama), which the Ming emperors lavished widely for 
political reasons.^ The other difficulty that arises in these 
identifications is chronological. According to the Chinese 
account, the first embassy of Ma-ta~na-lo-mo arrived in 1387 A.D. 
while that from Cha-ko-sin~ti came in 1414 A.D. According to 
the chronology of the Vamsavalis the date o! Matisimha falls in 
c. 1353-69, and that of Saktisimha in 1368-90, 1368-95 or 1401 
A.D. But in view of the artificial character of the chronology 
of the local annals, we think we are justified in overlooking this 
and accepting the identifications proposed. 

Thus it is clear that between 1387 and 1418 the Chinese 
documents jmow and recognise as sovereigns of Nepal the de¬ 
scendants of Harisixhha, who probably ruled from Bhatgaon. But 
the colophons of the dated MSS. of Nepal reveal the existence of 
other princes in the Valley. A MS. of the VamakeHariimta-tippana 


1 thii, p. 280. 
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preserved in the Durbar library of Nepal, gives us the date 474 
(A.D. 136?-54) in the reign of nrpati Jayar&jadeva in Nepal.* 
Another MS. preserved in the collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal bears the date 476 (A.D. 1355-56), while the Vam&vall 
of Bendall gives the date 467 (1347 A.D.) as the year of his 
accession to the throne.* According to the last source, this king 
was the son of JaySnandadeva, for whom we have already 
noticed the date 438 (A.D. 1318), and was succeeded by his 
son Jayfirjunamalia. A MS. of the Meghaduta preserved in the 
Nepal Durbar library was copied in 484 (A.D. 1363) in the 
victorious reign of Rdjddhiraja-ParameSvara-jSn-^rt-JayaTjuna- 
deva.* Another MS. of the Mudrdraksasa in the sarhe collection 
bears the date,491 (1371 A.D.) in the Vijayardjya o( Para- 
meivam-ParamabhaitidTaka- ParamadhdTmika-Sri-Sn-J&y&ri una, 
while a 3rd MS. of the Bhojadeoasamgraha is dated in 1297 Saka 
(A.D. 1376) in the reign of the same king.^ Two other MSS. 
bearing the dates 493 (1372 A.D.) and 494 (1374 A.D.) in the 
reign of this prince are also noticed by Bendall in the Cambridge 
Library collection.® Thus from 1347 to 1376, and even beyond 
that, as we shall presently see, there appears a continuous series 
of kings who claim to rule in Nepal. In view of the fact that 
the Chinese chronicles neglect them altogether, we are disposed 
to accept the contention of L6vi that the princes mentioned in the 
colophons were subordinate to the line of Harisiihha at Bhatgaon.* 
Though their imperial titles are rather inconsistent with so 
humble a position, yet it offers the only explanation of the 
silence of the Chinese annals regarding them. If this was so, 
then it is likely that while Harisimha and his descendants exer¬ 
cised effective control over the whole of the Nepal valley, they 

• 6’PMDN,p.71. 

* Ibid, lotrodootion, p. 27. 

* Ibid, p. 81. 

* Ibid, pp. 68 and 121. 

• Ibid, IntoodnekioD, p. 27; GBMG, p. 176. Paterion, Hitopadeia, 1887, p. ii. 

• Bwdall, InkroduetioD iu CPMDN, p. 14;- Le Nfpal, Vol. II, p. 230. Fur aoothar 
goggMtion ■«« Landon, Nepal, Oonatabla, 1928, p. 88. 
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left undisturbed the local rulers, who acknowledged their hege¬ 
mony, in the possession of the other two capitals, viz.^ Patau and 
Katmandu. , 

During the regime of the line of Harisimha, Nepal was again 
invaded by the Khavas under Adit (y) amalla in the winter of 448 
(1328 A.D.).* According to the chronicle consulted by Bendall, 
the Malla prince Jayarudra (1320-26 A.D.) died at the time of this 
invasion. The period that followed is obscure; but it appears 
from the same chronicle that for a time his daughter Sati- 
NfiyakadevI held the crown. Then follows a chapter of civil 
war and court intrigue, till Jayaraiadeva(1347-56 A.D.) ascended 
the throneHe was, as we have seen, succeeded by his son 
Jayfirjunamalla (1.363-76^ A. D.).* 

During the period that immediately preceded Jayarajadeva 
the royal power was usurped for a short time by a Kar^fttaka 
prince of Simraon, named Jagatsiifaha who married Nayaka- 
devl and had a daughter by her named Bajalladevl.* In the 
Katmandu inscription dated in (N.)S. 533 (1412 A.D.) of 
Maharaja-dhiraja Jayajyotirmalladeva, his descent is traced from 
Sthitimalladeva, king of the Neyala-khanda and belonging to 
the Ssryaoamia. This Sthitimalla is described in the epigraph 
as ‘ Rc^jalladevydh pati.' L6vi has rightly suggested the 
identification of the R&jalladevi of Bendall*s Chronicle with that 
of the epigraph. He has further identified Sthitimalla with 
Jaya-Sthitmalladeva who appears in an inscription and colo¬ 
phons of MSS. as king of Nepal from 1380 to 1394 A.D. His 
initial date, 1380, is so close to the last date of Jay&rjunamalla 

* U Ne'pat. Vol. II, p. 226. CPMDN, p. 10. 

* Acoordiog to Beadoll'i ChroDiol*. between Joyorudn and Jajerije, Nijekedevl wm 
manied in ■ncoeMion to HaricandradeTa, a aoion of the rojal family of Banaraa. who 
aotad aa prinoe-oooaort, hia brother Oopiladeva, who aaiied tba otown after poiaoning 
bia brother, and the Karpbtaka prinoe Jagataiifaha: aae CPMDN, Introdnotion, pp, 
10 - 11 . 

* La Ndpai, Vol. n, p. 231. Thia ia found only in the Chronicle oonaulied by Bendall 
which appeara to ba more reliable than the reat; nnfortunately thia Vaihatvall enda with 
the reign of Jaylrjanamalla; see CPUDN, Introduction, pp. 10-11. 
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(1376 A.D.) so far discovered, that it is very likely that he 
was the immediate successor of the latter. If the identifications 
of Ldvi are accepted, Jaya-Sthitimalla was the grandson-in-law of 
the Malla prince Jayarudra (1320-26 A.D.) through his daughter 
NftyakadevI and son-in-law of Jagatsimha, a prince of the 
Karn&taka line of Harisiihha. Thus in his person he combined the 
two royal families, which claimed- sovereignty over the Nepal 
valley for about 300 years (c. 1097-1370 A.D.). This latter fact is 
supported by the combined testimony of all the Nepalese chro¬ 
nicles. But in their attempt to represent Jaya-Sthitimalla 
as the legitimate successor of the two lines they invent a 
fictitious genealogy for him. Thus in the VamsavaK of Wright 
and Bhagwanlal one Jaya-Bhadramalla is represented as his 
ancestor, who married the daughter of %amasimha the last 
descendant of Harisiriiha in Nepal. As Syamasimha had no 
male issue, Jaya-Bhadramalla succeeded his father-in-law, 
and his son Nagamalla thus combined in his person the two 
lines. According to this chronology Jaya-Sthitimalla is the 
sixth descendant of Jaya-Bhadramalla in the direct line, being 
the seventh king after Syaraasimha.^ But we have already shown 
from Chinese annals that the two immediate predecessors of 
Syamasiinha ruled in Nepal from 1387-1418. Jaya-Sthitimalla 
thus appears almost a contemporary of these later KarnStaka 
princes, and they cannot be separated by such long periods 
as is suggested by the tradition of Nepal. It seems likely 
that Jaya-Sthitimalla captured the throne of the Mallas from 
Jayftrjunamalla by a successful coup sometime after February, 
1376, and then, as husband of BsjalladevI, claimed to be the 
legitimate representative of the Mallas and the SuryavamsI 
Kar^Stakas.^ His pretensions were the more readily accepted 

‘/il.Vol. xm, p. 414; Wright, History of Nspal, pp. 180.82. The genealogy 
given in the Afttdtta.EuDalayaxoa and the ohroDioIe of Kirkpatrick is ■omewhat diiaient, 
tee Katalog dsr Bibliothek der Dsutschsn Morgenlindisohen Oesellscha/t, Leipug, 1881i 
Vol. II, No. 6, pp. 7 ff. Le Nipal, Vol. ll, pp. 232-33; Kirkpatrick. Nepaul, p. 966. 

* On thia point see CPMDN, iDtrodaetion. pp. 12-14. 
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as he appears to have wielded a powerful sword. His reign 
ends the long period of feudal anarchy and ushers in a new 
epoch of peace and good government in Nepal; His authority 
appear^ to have been established practically over the whole 
Valley and his descendants henceforth in regular succession 
ruled over the three capitals of Nepal. 

The chronicles of Nepal assign to this prince a long reign 
of 43 years. Of this period, as I have already pointed 
out, dated documents cover only a space of 14 years 
(13H0-94 A.D.). A MS. of the Manavanydyaidstra in the 
Nepal Durbar library bears the date N. S. 500 (A.D. 1380) 
in the victorious reign of Jaya-Sthitimalladeva, when Jayatavar- 
mana was holding the post of amdtya} Another MS. of the 
Oukyasiddhimatra in the same cx^llection was copied at Bhakta- 
grama in (N.) S<irhvai 514 (A.D. 1394) in the same reign.* 
Bendall has mentioned 6 other dates for this king from the colo¬ 
phon MSS. whicit lange between these two dates.® The same 
scholar discovered a stone inscription of this king on a slab in 
in the courtyard of the temple of Siva Kumbhef^vara in Lalita- 
pattana near Katmandu. That ‘lofty’ temple (prdsdda), we are 
told, was built by one Jaynblnma in fulfilment of a promise made 
to the god during his wife’s illness in N. B. 512, in the reign of 
Parameivora-ParnmahhaW'irala - 3n - Maneivarivaralahdha- pra- 
sdda Asura-Ndrdyanetyridi-vividha-hiruda‘rdjd-mUpurva...Kriyd- 
samdlamkrto - Mahfirdjddhirdja - f^rl-,^rimat-Jayasthiti-rdja’-malla- 
deva.* It will be observed that Jaya-Sthiti’s reign covered the 
period when the Chinese vvere maintaining diplomatic relations 
with the descendants of Hnrisimha. But Jayasthiti appears to have 
gradually established his authority over them. Already in 1394 
his authority was recognised at Bhaktagrama (mod. Bhatgaon). In 
addition to imperial titles, the inscription quoted above gives him 

‘ CPMDN, p. 43. The oeme JejatevurneQ* ii probftbly » mistake for JejaDtsTarmsa. 

* Ibid, p. 87. 

* /bid, IntrodaotioD, p. CBMC, table od p. viU, Appendiil; /oamsf bj 
Bendall, Appendix III, Table I. 

* /earnef, pp. 83>87; see also ibid, pp. 1142. 
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the hiruda Asura-NMyana. In the prologue to the Abhinam- 
Raghavananda composed by his court poet Malika, he is given 
the variant title Daitya-Ndrdyai^a} According to Nepal tradtion 
the king was passionately devoted to Kftma, and is said to have 
caused a stone image of that god with his sons Lava and KuSa to 
be made and placed on the bank of the Bagmati, opposite Ary a 
Tirtha.® Another interesting fact revealed by the king’s inscrip¬ 
tion, is his devotion to the cult of Mfine^vari, who remained after 
him the guardian of his line. The chronicles of Nepal tell us that 
Jaya-Sthiti re-established and re-organised the castes in his king¬ 
dom, and gave Nepal a system of weights and measures.® There 
is enough evidence in Nepalese tradition to show that this prince 
was a wise and vigorous ruler, under whose intelligent guidance 
prosperity and peace again revived in the Valley. 

Jaya-Sthiti had three sons by his queen EajalladevI, viz., 
Dharmamalla, Jyotirmalla, and Klrtimalla. Two Cambridge 
MSS. dated in 519 (A. D. 1398) and 620 (A. D. 1400) show 
that these three princes held a joint regency in those years.^ But 
between the death of their father and their joint rule there 
occurs the name of a prince Jayasimha-rSma in a MS. of the 
DaSakarmapaddhati, with the date 516 (A. D. 1395-96) and 
the high-sounding titles MahdrdjddhirSja-Parameivara-Parama- 
hhatidraka.'^ L6vi has recognised in rdma the Chinese title la-mo 
(lama), which was conferred by the Emperor on Ma-ta-na king 
of Nepal.® The title Simha certainly recalls the Karnfitaka kings 
of Nepal; and if we further agree with L6vi in regarding Jaya 
as equivalent to the honorific 3n put before the Indian names,' 
it would appear that this prince was one of the descendants of 

> CBMO. p. 160. MB. No. Add. 1668, Lon has pointed out tbftt the popnlaritj of 
theee birudat in the dynastiea of Nepal and Tirhat daring this period, aee 

L» Nipal, Vol. n. pp. 2S4-86 ; aleo Vol. I. p. 866. 

* Wright, /riftory 0 /Nepal, p. 183; aee also CPAfDN, Introdnotion, pp, 13-18. 

* Ibid, pp. 182-87; Le Ne'pol, Vol. I, pp. 229, and 298 ff.; Vol. n. p. 284. 

* CPMDN, Introdnotion, p. 26. 

* CPMDN, p. 31 . The date is wrongly given by the as 688; see introdnetiona 

p. 28 . 

■ Le Na^pal. Vol. H, p. 386. 

* IMd. 
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Harisidiha who still retained some power in the Valley. It is 
likely that, taking advantage of the death of Jaya-Sthitimalla 
he had revived the power of his line; and this would explain 
the reception of embassies by Gha-ko~sin-ti in the period 1414-18 
A. D. 

As the three sons of Jayasthiti resided at Bhatgaon, it seems 
probable that they had not divided the kingdom.^ But Dharma- 
malla appears alone in a Patan inscription dated in N. S. 523 
(A. D. 1403), which, though dated in his vijayarajya, desig¬ 
nates him only as a Yuvar&ja.^ Eight years later Jyotirmalla 
appears alone as the author of a MS. of a work on astrology 
named Siddhi-sara now preserved in the Cambridge Library, 
which is dated in 532 (A.D. 1411), and gives him the imperial 
titles of ^ri~Rdjddvi(jadhi?)rajd-ParameSDara-Paramabha(0- 
raka} A year later we find an ofi&cial inscription of this king 
at the Pasupati temple nt Katmandu.'* It is incised on a slab 
of sandstone to the left of the western door inside the court, and 
records the dedication of a golden kalasa on the temple {prdsdda) 
of Pasupati-dha^^dru/ca at Dedapattana-wofrdst/idno by the SUrya- 

vatMaprahhaDa... Raghavamidvatarkia . MdneivaHvara-lahdha- 

prasdda... . Mahdrdjddhirdja-Parameivara Paramahhatidraka- 

^rtmaf-i^rt-i^n-Jayajyotimalladeva. The inscription supplies the 
following genealogical information ; 

Suryavamia 

^ripa^avania Sthitimalladeva. 


Jaya-bharmamalla Jaya-Jyotinnalla Jaya-Kirfcimalln 

I = Saiiisarfldevi 

I I I 

Yak^amalla Jayantaraja JivaraksasJayn-Bhairava 

' OPMDN, lotrodaction, p. 15; CBUC, p. ix ; Journey, pp. 15.16. 

' JA.SB, 1603, p. IS, footnote 2. The name of the prince in the inioriptioo 
IJ eye-DbarmameUa. 

• CBMG, p. 165. 

* M, Vol. IX, pp. 183-64, 

29 
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This inscription not only revives tha high-sounding titles of his 
father but claims that he laid low at his feet the crests of the 
diadems of all the neighbouring princes. The dates on the colophon 
of MSS. which were copied during his reign range from 522 
to 547 (1411—1420-27 A.D.).^ These dates make him a contem¬ 
porary of Saktisiihhadeva, the descendant of Harisiihha, who 
according to Chinese annals was ruling in Nepal in 1413-1418 
A.D. But his inscription appears to show that after 1418 the 
descendants of Harisimha lost all power in the Nepal valley; 
and this i.s consistent with the fact that the Chinese in 1427 got 
no response from them when the emperor Hiuen-te tried to 
renew friendly relations. Thus it seems likely that the claims 
to imperial power made by Jyotirmalla h id some basis in 
fact. Another interesting feature in this inscription is the 
epithet ‘ husband of Rajalladevi ’ applied to his father (Jaya)- 
Sthitimalla, who is simply referred to without any titles 
as belonging to the Suryavamaa. This probably suggests, as 
Bendall observed long ago, that It was through his mother 
and not through his father that Jyotirmalla had any heredi¬ 
tary claim to the throne.” Jyotirmalla was not only a patron 
of literature as is evidenced by the large number of MSS. of 
his reign, but was also an author himself. We have already 
drawn attention to the treatise known as Siddhi-sara, a work 
on astrology which claims to be composed by this king.* 

Jyotirmalla appears to have been succeeded by his eldest 
son, YaUsamalla, soon after 1426-27 A. D., his last recorded date. 
1'his is proved by a MS. of the Samhitdpatha in the Nepal 
Diirbar Library which is dated in i§aka 1350 (A.D. 1428-29), 
when Rdjddhirnia-ParameSi'ara-iSn-^^n-Jaya-J{Y)sik^Sima\]fidGya 
was reigning at Btiaktagrama.* Already during the lifetime 
of hin riUhei’ he appeared in the latter’s Katiniindu inscription 


' CPMDN, p. 36; latrodaction, p. 2S. 

CliMC, p. 155, A<ia 1610, Le Nepal, Vol. 11, p. 237. 
‘ cr^fDN, p. 23. 
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as governor pf In addition to the MS. already 

noted, Be44a]l jlijis noticed six oibers dated from 549 
to f594 (A.p. to 1474) in the reign of this king. 

His rpigo thu» pjctended over a period of about half a century. 
He appears to Jiave been the most powerful of the Mails 
rulers of Nepal- 'A MS. entitled Narapatijayacary&^flka, 
which gives tne name of the Malla prince Jagajjotirmalla as 
its author ap4 i^ dated in 3aka 1530 gives a description of 
the victories of Yakeamalla. He is said to have advanced 
as far as M.agadha, after conquering Mithila, and set in order 
the whole pf alter subjugating the mountain tribes 

f^pdroatUn), *In the east his power is said to have reached 
the land pf VaAga, in the south the Ganges 09uranadt), while 
in the west he conquered the Gorakhd-pdlas (Gurkha chiefs).* 
Aocordipjg[ to the chronicle of Kirkpatrick he is said to have 
waged spcoessful wars against the Tibetans in the north, from 
whom took Shikarjong (or Digarchi), and subdued the 
rphellJoiiB nobles of Patan and Katmandu.* 

ITlhfamalla probably died between 1474 and 1470 A.D.® 
But before his death be took a most unwise step which helped 


> p^h^furhnAgara-vAtita-saukhyakiri; lA, Vol. IX. p. 183. 

^ OpMpP, pp. &3i 36, 76; ibtd, lotrodaotion, p. iI9 ; CBMC, p. 197. 

* ispMDN, p. 107. 

* X!fr)(p«tti^, Nfpaul. p. 266; Le Nipal, Vol II. p. 238. 

* frol. 8. tAvi wrote in bis Le Mepjl (Vol. II, p. 333) that YakfaiDilla'a 

4^90 j)09k |tlMe tow<itds 1480 A. D, Bat his death aeema to have tpkeQ 

bpfpp 1476 A.n. This ia proved by a MS. of Pancarakua in private pmaeayloQ, 
ip Pf. L. p. Barnett in tbe British Maaeum, London. It is dated in Arofti 
/j^ti^l^ 0 tupttt-C 0 r 9 ^a-kamala-dhuli.dhSitarila ■ tiroruHa ■ srtman . Minyeneariffa • deoati- 

ppferedhyS'ttflge > hbdka-vara-'] prtuSda-dedlpyamina . MahirSfadhirgla HajarSienir^- 

jl^arA^laga I aska/a-] rija’cakridhUvara-iri-sri-Jaya-Ncpendra^malla parama-bhat(.drak 9 ■ 

ftpp4tf4m‘ ««d4 Mmeleqiege ; lamara-l vijayind . vijttyarajye . Sameal 596 fyeyfh^" 

iuflh’paht* pbrH^amd$ydm tithau annr&Jha-nakialrt tiddhi-yoge .In Kdltha^ 

poiaihle that Juyanrpeudremalie (A.D. 1470) wae a eon of Tekfa* 
friiO fooeeeded hit father at Katiiiaudu. If this ia accepted then tbe Pireafiyd 
ppniulted by Bbagavran Lai lodreji (//I, Vol. XIII, p. 416) which givea tbe 
PM* pf lift|iMiuial)a with the date N. H. 611 (A. D. 1491) aa tbe immediate tarcciaor 
pf fakfjIViril* at ' Kstmapdu ' muat be wrong. 
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to dismember his kingdom and ultimately paved the way to 
its conquest, by the Gurkhas from the west. He divided his 
dominions between his three sons Rfiyamalla, Banamalla, 
Ratnamalla,' and a daughter. To the eldest, Rftyamalla, he 
assigned Bhatgaon with territory which extended on the west 
up to Bagmati, on the east to the city of Sanga, on the 
north to the town and pass of Kuti, and on the south to the forest 
of Medini Mall. The second son, Ranamalla, got the prin¬ 
cipality of Banepa, which was bounded on the north by San- 
gachok, to the west by Sanga, to the south by the forest of 
Medini Mall, and to the east by the river Dudhkosi. The 
third son, Ratnamalla, received Katmandu with territories 
bounded on the east by Bagmati, on the west by the Trisul- 
Ganga, on the north by the mountains of Nilkanth, and in 
the south by the dominions of Patan. According to tradition, 
the last-mentioned city was assigned to his daughter with 
territory which extended to the forest of Medini Mall in the 
south, to the mountains of Lamadanda in the west, to the 
Bagmati in the east, and to the boundaries of Katmandu in 
the north.** A MS. of the Pandavavijaya in the Durbar 
Library of Nepal has for its author king Jay a-Ranamalla. 
It mentions also his wife NathalladevI and his son Kumara 
Vijayamalla.” It thus appears that the first king of Banepa 
was an historical person; but the principality did not last 
more than a century, and was annexed by the Bhatgaon 
branch of the family. The principality of Patan, if ever 
founded, was annexed by the Katmandu branch and remained 
under their chiefs till the beginning of the 17th century (c. 1631 
A.D.), when it again became a separate principality. 

Thus to all practical purposes the dominions of Yak^amalla 
soon became divided into two main principalities, I’W., that 


' Tbit DKme is probably a misUkc for Jayanriraudratnallft, ue «upra, p. 227, fo. C. 
CPMDN, pp. 107 ff.: Wright, Hintory 0 / Nepal, pp. 18U ff.: Le N^pal, Vol. II, 
pp. 286>S9; lA, Vol, Xill, pp. lU ff. 

’ CPMDN, p. lid. Another copy of the uame work is nottcod ou p. 19. 
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of Katmandu and Bhatgaon. The principalities thus founded 
were often at variance with each otheri and in the course of 
one of these struggles Rapajitamalla, king of Bhatgaon 
(c, 1722-54 A.D.) applied for assistance to the Gurkha king 
Prthvl-Nftrayana, who ruled a small principality in the west 
of the Nepal valley. The introduction of the Gurkhas led 
to the conquest of the Valley by these sturdy mountaineers 
in 1768 A.D. The record of this period of about three cen¬ 
turies (c. 1480-1768 A.D.) is comparatively modern history 
and thus lies beyond the scope of the present work.* 

Genealogical Tables. 

{Periods assigned are only approximations.) 

I. The Licchavis (c. 350-c. 879 A.D.). 

II. Period of Th&kuri Amauvarman and Abhira (?) Jianugapta (o, 686- 

645 A.D.). 

III. Bdghawadeva and his successors {c. 879-1046 A.D.): 

N. S. A. D. 

Raghavadeva ... ... c. 879 

Jajadeva 
Vikramadeva 
Narendradeva 
Quuakamadeva I 
• Udayadeva 

128 Nirbhaya ^ , ... ... ioqs 

r Budra ) 

185 -jBhoja ... ... ... ... 1015 

V Laksmlkamadeva 

' For this period see Beadsll’a Journey, Appendix III, Teble 11: CBMC, lotrodaotioD, 
Appendix III; Le mpal, Vol. II, pp. 23*J 72; VFMDN, Teble 11, on p. 30 of the HUtorioel 
Introduction. A new date, hitherto unnoticed bj any scholar is tnpplied by a 
recently acquired British Museuiu MS. of PaucaraU^a (()r. 11124) .Mahir^jUhirAjs- 
Taje-rajendra-taksla-rSfa-cakrodhisoara sri-sri.Jayn-Pdrlhivendra.maUa- parama - bhatfkrmk*- 

devUnirp sand (sadi?) tamara-vijayinaih prabhu-fhakuraeya vijaya rd/ye. Sfplkvttt 804 

aravaf^.misi iukla-pakfa caturdaiyan tithau hasta-nakfatra. Written in Katmandu. 
Spelling corrected. My attention was drawn to it by Dr. Barnett. For inscriptions of 
this period see /A, Vol. IX, pp. 184.93. For the coins of the Malla kings, the earliest 
specimens of which start from N. H. 751 (A.D. 1631), in the reign of Siddhinaraeiiftba, 
see JhAS, 1906, pp. 683 If.: CCIM, pp. 284if. An interesting point in the insoriptions of 
the successors of Yaksamalla is their genealogy, which is traced from the Karptmca 
Harisiibba. See lA, Vol, IX, pp. 167-60. 
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N. 8. 


A. D. 

169 

Lakymik&madeva (iole ruler) 

. 1039 


Jayakamddeva (also ktiOWH as «ra|a, Vijaya and 
Jayadeva). 

IV. 

The fhahurU of HayaUot ; 


107 

BhEskaradeva 

UdayadeVa (?) 

.. 1040 

180 

Baladera (sUo oaMod Batavaritadeva) ... 

. 1059-00 

185 

Pradyutanakftmadeva (also kaoiirn as Padmadeva) 

1064-65 

186 

i«« t m m m ■, » » * 

Nftgirjdna, 

. 1065-66 

169 

Safikaradafa 

, 1068-69 

161 

••• 

1070-71 

198 

••t 04* 

1077 

289 

divadava 

1118 

240 

... 

, 1120 

248 

t n 

1123 

249 

IndradeVa 

1128-29 

269 

ikanadeta 

1188-89 

264 

Narisildradata. ... 

1184 

261 

•k« ••• ••• ■■■ 

1141 

267 

^X!LfttldlCui6V& «•« ■■■ --- 

1146-47 

276 

la# 

1154-65 

278 

■4a aia aaa vat 

1158 

284 

aaa aa* aaa aaa 

1163-64 

286 

tit aaa a*a aaa 

1185 

286 

Budradava 

1166 

1»6 

Aoiftadeva 

1176 

[803] 

[Batnadeva] 

Some^raradeva 

[1188] 

807 

Gu^Aklmadeva li 

1187 

8ia 

Lak^culk&madeva TT 

1193 

816 

Vijayakutnadeva 

1196 

817 

ita ••• ••• ••• 

1197 

V, 

The J’hdkurie of Paia}i 


200 

Vkmadeva ..< 

1080-81 

208 (?) 

aa« 

1083 (?) 

210 

Har^adava. 

1090 

218 

•«l aaa ««a 

1093 

219 

a*« «»• ••• 

1098 
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VI. The Mallae: 

A. D. 

822 

Arimalladeva ... 

... 1201 

326 

• •• . • « ... 

... 1206 

336 

• t ♦ ... » ■ • 

... 1216 

342 

[Ba^a^ura] 

... 1221 

844 

Abhayamalla ... 

... 1223 

358 

••• ... 

... 1238 

367 

••• ... 

... 1246-47 

378 

••• 

... 1252 

375 

Jayadeva(malla) 

... 1255 

377 

••• 

... 1257 

380 

J ay a-BhImadeva 

Jaya4aha? (8imha)malladeva 

1260 

390 

Anantamalla ... 

... 1279 

400 


... 1280 

403 

■*- 

... 1283 

405 

• • t • a « • • 

... 1285 

406 

*a« 

... 1286 

406 

at. aa. ••• 

... 1287 

417 

• at ••• »*• 

... 1297 

422 

... • • . ... 

... 1802 

427 

... ... ... 

... 1307 

488 

Jay-Anandadeva 

... 1318 

440 

c Jayarudramalla (son of JayatuAgamalia) 

... 1.320 

446 

( Jayarimalla 

... 1326 

[448] 

[Invasion of Kha4a AdityamallaJ 
(Period of Confusion) 

N ajakadevi=Haricandra 
(d. of Jayarudra) 

=Qopala 

ssJagatsirhha 

BajalladevI 

1 

Accession of Jaya-Bajadeva ... 

(son of Jay-Anandadeva) 

... 11328] 

467 

... 1347 

474 

••• ••• .aa 

... 1153-54 

476 

••• a*. 

... 1355-56 

484 

Jay-Arjunamalla 

... 1368 

401 

••• ••• 

... 1371 

498 

••t ••• ••• 

... 1372 

494 

••• ••• •«• 

... 1374 

3aka 1307 

... 1876 
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VII. Dynatiy of Jaya-SthitimaUa : 

(500 Jaya-SthitimallasBajalladevi 

< to 

(ftl4 

[516] [Jaya-Sichharama] 

I I 

519 Dharmamalla. Jyotirmalla Kirtimalla 

, ■ II. li,,^ 

520 Joint Buie. 


1380'I 
to [ 
1894 ^ 
[1395-96J 


1398 

1400 


523 Beign of Yuvar&ja Jaya-Dharmamalla (aole ruler) 1408 

582 ,, ,, King Jay a* Jyotirmalla (eole ruler) 1411 

=Sam8Bradevi 

588 1418 

540 1420 

541 1421 

547 1426-27 


Saha 1350. 


...Yaksamalla. 

. 1428-29'! 

f649 N.S. 


to ( 

1 to 

1594 ... 


1 

1474 > 


• I ■ • 

Bayamalla Ranamalla Batnamalla (?) Daughter 
(Line of Bhatgaon) (Line of or (Line of Patan 

Banepa) Jayanrpendramalla (?) 

(Line of Katmandu) 

[Gurkha Conquest 1766 A.D.] 


VIII. Karnataka Dynasty : 

Nanyadeva (c. 1097-1150 A.D.) 

Gahgadeva 

Nfsiihha 

Bamasimha 

Saktisiriiha 

Bhupalasimha 

Harisimha (c. 1314-25 A.D.) 

Matisimha (c. 1387 A.D.) 

[Jaya-Siihharama] [c. 1395-96 A.D.] 

Saktisirhha (1418-1418 A. D.) 

Syamasiihha 
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CHAPTER V 

Dynastic History of Assam 

Assam lies on the north-eastern bonier of Bengal, and is 
situated roughly between ‘23° 4(V and ‘28° 16' N. and 90° and 
97°12' E. It is bounded on the north by the eastern section of 
the great Himalayan range ; on the east by the Patkai Hills 
and by the Burmese frontier which marches with that of 
Manipur ; oni the south by the Chin Hills, the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and the State of Hill Tipjxira ; and on the west 
by the Bengal Districts of Tippera, Mymensingh, Raiigpur, 
Jalpaiguri and the State of Cooch Behar. The province falls 
into three natural divisions : the valley of the Surma, the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, and the intervening range of hills, 
which projecting at right angles from the Burmese systems, 
runs like a wedge from east to west. Assam, under the names 
Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa, is often mentioned in the Epic, 
Pauranic and Tantric tradition of India. The Mahdbhdrata, 
mentions Kdmdkhya, near Gauhati, and Bhagadatta, the 
powerful ruler of Pragjyotisa. The latter is said to have led 
a mighty Mleccha army of Kiratas and Cinas in the field of 
Kuruk^etra. In the Kdlikd Purdna, it is said that the temple 
of the goddess K£lmakhy3. stands in the centre of Kamarupa. 
According to the Vifnu Purdna, the boundaries of KamarQpa 
extended around this temple for 100 Yojans or atK)ut 450 miles. 
Allowing for all exaggeration. Sir E. A. Gait has calculated that 
the area indicated by the Purdna must have embraced nearly the 
whole of the old province of Eastern 15engal, Assam aiidBhuUui. 
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But more strictly speaking, KamarUpa and Pragjyotisa included 
Assam proper, t.e., the Brahmaputra valley. According to the 
Yogini Tantrat Kamarupa includes the country lying between 
the Karatoya and the Dikhu from west to east, with the moun¬ 
tains of Kanjagiri in the north and the junction of the Brahma¬ 
putra and Lakhya rivers in the south ; ‘ that is to say, it 
comprised roughly the Brahmaputra valley, Bhutan, Rangpur, 
Cooch Behar, the north-east of Mymensing and, possibly, the 
Garo Hills.’ There is some agreement amongst scholars in iden¬ 
tifying Ka-la-tu, the large river, which was crossed by Yuan 
Chwang when he travelled from the borders of Pun-na-fa-tan»na 
(Pundravardhana) to Kia-mo-leu-po (Kamarupa), with the river 
Karatoya. The Chinese pilgrim estimated Kia-mo-leu-po to be 
more than 10,000 li or about 1,667 miles in circuit. According 
to Cunningham this shows that at that time it must have com¬ 
prised the whole valley of the Brahmaputra river, together with 
Kusa-vihara and Bhutan. The ancient capital of the country, 
which was known as PragjyOtisapura, probably the same town 
which was 30 li in circuit in the time of the Chinese traveller, is 
generally taken to have stood somewhere near the modern town 
of Gaubati.* 

Amongst the legendary kings of Kamarupa mentioned by 
Pauranic tradition the most important are the demons Naraka 
and his son Bhagadatta. The former, we are told, was bom of 
the earth by Visi^u in his Varaha incarnation. He ruled over 
the country from his ca])ital Pragjy5tisapur. It is interesting 
to note that the first historical king of Kamarupa for whom we 
have any reliable documentary evidence traces his descent to 
these mythical heroes. This is king Bh&skaravarman, the 
contemporary ol the Pusyabhuti monarch Har^a and identical 
with Keu-vio4o P’o-se-kie-lo-fa-ma of Yuan Chwang, In the 

‘ WaMbJjrtrato, II, Chuptan 36,37,84 and 51; III, Chap. 83, V. 6047; V, 
Chapter 167, etc.; IGI, Vo!. VI. 1909, pp. 14 ff.; Vo!. XIV, pp. 830-32; HA, pp. 10 ff.; Bit, 
Vol. II, p. lOo; YC. Vol. II, pp. 1A4-87; AGf. pp. 572-74 and 729; Dey, ODf, pp. 
87 and 153 ; JliAS, 190<>, p. 25 ; IHQ. December, 1927, pp. 843-44. 
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Nidhaopur (Sylbet) copper-plates of this king wc find the fol¬ 
lowing genealogy.* 

Cakrabhrta 

I 

Narakii 


Bhagadatta 

j [PuspadattaJ ? 
Vajradatta 

His descendants rule for 3,000 years 
Then came— 

1. Pusyavarman 

‘2, Samudravannan=J )attadevl 


3. Ba]avarraan=Ratnadevi 

I 

4. Kalyanavarinan=Gandharvadevi 


5. 


Ganapati = Yajnavati 


I 

G. Mahendravarinan =■ Suvrata 

1 

t. NSrayaiiavarman=Devavati 


I 

8. [Bhutavarman] MahRbhutavarman ■= Yijnanavati 


I 

9 [Candramukhavarman] Candramukha=BhogavatI 

0. [Sthitivarman or Sthira- St]iitavarman = NayanadevI 
varman] | 

11. Susthitavarman =8yamadevf 

alias firi-Mrgaiika | 

I “ . I 

12. Supratilthitavarman 13. Bhaskaravarman 

[Susthiravarman] [Kumara; Bhftskaradyuti] 


’ The Mai of the inwription bears the figure of an elephant. tU, Vol. XII, 
pp. 66-79; Vol. XIX, pp. 245-50; JISORS, Vol. V. pp. 302-0J ; Vol. VI, pp. 161.62; £/. 
Vol. XIX, pp. 115-25 ; lA, 1914, Vol, 43, pp. 95-95. The alternative formi of namea are 
given from the Harfacartta and Yuan Oliwanf;. See Beal, Bit Vol. II. pp. 196 S.; Harya- 
oertta, tranelated by Cowell and Thoriiae, p. 2 7. In the Nowgong copper-plete 
of BaJavarman Vajradatta is repreaeuted as anuja (younger brother)|of Bhagadatta. 
Baa JASB^ 1897, Vol. LXM, pp. 118, 287 IT. 
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There is no conclusive proof that the Guptas conquered KSma> 
rupa, but attention may be drawn to the similarity of the name of 
the second ruler to that of the great Samudra Gupta. Curiously 
enough the names of the queens of the two rulers were also the 
same.* The discovery of an inscription in Assam dated in the 
0 upta era and the fact that there appears to be no insuperable 
chronological diflSculties in regarding Samudravarman and 
Samudra Gupta as contemporaries, seem to strengthen the 
suspicion that Gupta influence at least must have penetrated 
in the valley of the Brahmaputra.® In the Allahabad praiasti 
of Hari§cua the ruler of Kamarupa is included in the list 
of tributary Pratyanta-nrpatis of the great Gupta emperor.* 
Tlie Damodarpur inscriptions refer to Gupta rule in Pu^dra- 
vardhana, which as we have seen was only separated from 
K&marupa by the river Karatoya. In the Aphsad inscription 
of Adityasena, the later Gupta king Mahasenagupta 
claims to have defeated the illustrious Susthitavarman on the 
V)ank8 of the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). This prince has 
rightly been identified with the father of Bhaskaravarman.'* 
The latter ruled at least up to 648 A. D., when he 
i^upported the Chinese invasion of Tirhut under Wang 
Hiuen-t’se.** 

The history of Kamarupa after 648 A. D. is rather uncertain. 
We have no records, either literary or epigraphic, from the 
kings who immediately succeeded Bhaskaravarman. But 
fortunately for us there are references to these princes in the 
inscriptions of later kings of the Brahmaputra valley. Thus the 
Te/pur plates of Maharajadhiraja VanamSla, for whose father 

* GI, pp. 27, 43 , 50 and 63. 

’ JBORS, Vol. Ill, pp. 608 ff.i KKGWG. 1906, pp. 465 ff., IHQ, December, 
1927, pp. 837-88. For Gupta ioacriptioDB in North Bengal aee El, Vol. XV, pp. 
118-46. 

» Ol. p. 8. 

* Ibid, p, 303. 

> JA, 1900, Tome XV, pp. 308 ff. : * Le roi de 1'lode orieotale Chi-Jcieou-mo 
Kumara).' 
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H&rjara we have the date G. E. 510 (A. D. B29), refers to a 
line of princes beginning with Salastambha, and ending in <^rt- 
Harisa {iSalastambha-pramukhaih 3ri-Harisanta-mahtpal(iih...) 
who are placed between the descendants of Bhagadatta and 
Vajradatta and Pralambha, the grandfather of Vanamala.' A 
stray plate of Harjara, recently discovered appears to mention 
three princes, viz.^ Kumara, Vajradeva, and Harsavarman of the 
dynasty of Salastambha.® In the Nowgong copper-plate grant 
of Balavarman Salastambha and the princes Psljika and Vijayn 
belonging to his line are placed between the names of Vajradatta 
and Harjara.* In the Bargaon copper-plate grant of Ratnapala 
we are told* that after the descendants of Vajradatta had ruled 
over Prfigjyotisa for some time there appeared a great Mlcccha- 
dhindtha in the person of Salastambha. In succession to him there 
were chiefs ‘altogether twice ten in number, ’ who were well known 
as Vigrahastambha and the rest. As the last of them, Tyagasiriiha 
went to heaven without leaving any heir, his subjects chose 
BrabmapSla, the father of Ratnapala.* Now on palaeographic 
grounds the late Dr. Hoernle referred the inscription to c. 1010- 
1050 A. D. As this inscription was dated in the ’iOth year 
of Ratnap&la, it would be probably reasonable to refer Brahraa- 
pala to about 1000 A. D. Now Sftlastambha was the ‘ilst ruler, 
counting upwards from Brahmapala (1000 A. D.). Calculating 
back from his date and assigning a minimum of IG years for 
each king, we can reasonably assign ^alastambha to the miridle 
of the 7th century A. D. In that case it would appear that 
Salastambha probably overthrew the line of Pusyavarman 
soon after the reign of Bhaskaravarman, who, as we have seen, 
ruled at least up to 648 A. D. The question whether Salastam- 
bha established a separate line or whether he belonged to a 


* JASB, 1840, Vol. IX, Part n. pp. 76S ff.; NKQWO, 1905, pp. 465 S.. ; JBORSt 

VoL m. pp. SOS fl. 

* IHQ. DMember 1997, pp. 888. 841 and 814. 

* JAf0,1807, Vol. LXVI. pp. 985 ff. 

U8B, 1806, Vol. LXyil. pp. 108 f. 
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collateraJ branch of Fii^yavarman’s family cannot be easily 
decided. The fact that Salastambha is called a MlecchSdhindtha 

I 

while BhSskaravarman is referred to by Yuan Chwang as belong- 
ing to the Brahman caste, is not conclusive.' For, as we have 
seen, the latter in his Nidhanpur inscription traces his descent 
to Bhagadatta, who is described in the Mahdhhdrata as *Prdgjyo- 
tiffddhipah Suro mlecchdndm adhipo bait.* If there is any 
historical fact in the description of the Great Epic, then it is 
reasonable to regard Bhagadatta as a prince of the non-Aryan 
Tibeto-Chinese races referred to as Cinas and Eir&tas in ancient 
Indian Literature. As early as the time of the battle scenes of 
the Great Epic the leaders of these tribes had come'into contact 
with Aryan culture. By the middle of the 7th century the 
process of Ai^yanisation of the land beyond Karatoya had 
advanced to such an extent as to delude a foreigner into the 
belief that its rulers were themselves Brahmans. From the fact 
that the Chinese pilgrim says that a thousand generations 
elapsed between Bhaskaravarman and the founder of his dynasty, 
it would appear that there was a general belief that the dynasty 
was reigning in Kamarupa in unbroken succession from the 
time of Bhagadatta. But as we have seen, the officer in charge 
of the royal grant discovered at Nidhanpur could not trace the 
descent of his master beyond Pusyavarman, leaving a gap of 
3,000 years between him and Vajradatta. It appears that the 
lines of Pusyavarman and that of S&lastambha were closely 
related, inasmuch as both were of Mongolian origin. Though 
there is sufficient looseness in the expressions of the Tejpur 
plates of Vanamala and the Nowgong plates of Balavarman to 
suggest the descent of Salastambha from Bhagadatta,® yet it 
would probably be safer to regard the two dynasties as separate 
Mongoloid groups who each accepted Aryan culture and sought 
to establish their blue blood by claiming descent from that great 

‘ BR, Vol. II, p. 196. Se& alio tupra, pp. 5^, fn. 6. 

• JA3B, 1897, Vol. LXVI, p. 119. 
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Epic hero. Very few histprioal facts are known of the reign 
of these princes. From the fact that in the Bargaon grant of 
Katnapiila Vigrahastambha is mentioned as the next ruler after 
Salastambha, Hoernle supposed that Stamhha was the distin- 
guishing name of this line of rulers. But it should be observed 
that Stamhha is not a portion of the names of the other success¬ 
ors of iSalastambha mentioned above. Of these sucoesi^ors, Sri- 
Harisa, the last prince in the line, according to the Tejpur plate 
of Vanamala, is probably the same as Harfavarman of the stray 
plate of Harjara.* i^ri-Harisa has been identified by Kielhorn 
with the Gaud- Odradi-Kalinga-Kosalapati-Srl-Harsadeva of the 
Padupati ihscription (153+595=748 A. D. ?) of the Nepal 
liicchavi king Jayadeva Paracakrakama.* This Harsadeva’s 
daughter Kajyamatl, who was married to the Nepal king, 
is referred to in the same inscription as Bhagadatta- 
rajahulajd. 

The line of Salastambha appears to have been followed in 
Kamarupa by the dynasty of Pralambha.' The Tejpur inscrip¬ 
tion of Yanam&la mentions PrSlambha of the line of Bhaga- 
datta, after the group of kings * which began with Salastambha 
and ended with Srl-Hari?a.’ In the Nowgong plates of 
Balavarman, though Pr&lambha is omitted, the latter's son 
Harjara occupies the same position^ i-e., he is mentioned after 
the descendants of S&lastambha. In the Bargaon Grant of 
Batnapida, however, as I have elsewhere pointed out, the whole 
group of successors of S&lastambha up to Tyftgasimha is jointly 
mentioned as numbering 20. Hoernle bad already demonstrated 
that it was not possible to identify Srl-Hari^a with Tyfiga- 
simha, and that they must be accepted as the last kings of two 
distinct gtoups of princes.^ But the relationship between 
these two groups, Salastambha—i^ri-Harisa (Harsa?) and 

‘ mg, Deoember, 1927. p. 841. fa. 1. 

* M,1880.VoI.IX. p. 179. line 15; JRA3, 1898, pp. 884-86. See mImo Dynttie 
BiHory tif J/ppal, rapry. p, 199. 

* /i8n.l898,Yol. liXVn. pp. lQ6ff, 
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Piftlambhs^—TyAgasimha is again uncertain. Gait in his History 
oj Assam tollowB Hoemle in treating the line of Prftlambha 
as distinct from that of dSlastambha.* But recently an Indian 
scholar has tried to show,that they belonged to the same family, 
fis arguments are as follows:' (1) Nowhere do the copper¬ 
plates dislinctly say that Pralambha belongs to a new line. 
(2) The grants of Ratnapftla, evidently show that all the 21 
kings, starting from d&lastambha, belong to his line. (Hoer- 
nle’s translation of vs. 9-10.) (3) In Balavarman’s Nowgong 
grant verses 9-10 clearly show that Harjara (Pralambha’s son) 
belonged to the vaMa of dfilastambha; (4) In* Vanam&la’s grant 
Prftlambha’s list of predecessors starts with ^lastambha and 
ends with ^ri-Hari$a, who was probably his brother, as can be 
inferred from verse 9. In the present state of our knowledge 
of some of the inscriptions, which this scholar himself admits are 
‘full of mistakes,’ it would be perhaps wise to defer our judgment 
on the point till they are re-edited by some competent scholar; 
but I should point out that a claim to Bhagadatta lineage should 
no more be treated as a serious evidence of kinship in Assam 
than a claim to lunar or solar origin in other parts of 
India. 

For Pr&lambha, the first king of this group, we have no 
records. But in the Tejpur plates of his grandson Vanam&la 
he is called Prdgjyoti^eia, and the name of his queen (rdjfii) is 
givet) as JivadS.* If Major Jenkins’ version of the inscription 
can be relied upon, then it also refers to his hostility to the 
d&lastambha—^Hari^a group of princes. From the fact, however, 
that the Nowgong grant of Balavarman omits him from the 
dynastic table it would seem that he was not a prince, who 
enjoyed any great degree of power. As his son’s inscription is 
dated in 829 A.D., he can reasonably be referred to the beginning 

i, SteoDd B<i« IMS. aoai. 

A Pwl. PadnMMta Bhftttooburjyft in IBQ, 1981, pp. MA-4S. 

t /A«N.UiP.yoI.lX,Pirtn.p^TMft 
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of the 9th century. The same inscription of Vanam4Ja. mentions 
nfpenda i^rl-Harjara and his Agramahin MaMdevi Tdrd. 
Harjara was the son and successor of Pr&lambha, and was pro¬ 
bably the first ruler of this group to wield any considerable 
degree of power. This is confirmed by the fjict that in the Now- 
gong copper-plate Balavarman omits Pr&lambha and traces his 
descent from Harjara. Of the reign of this prince we have the 
following inscriptions:— 

(1) Tezpur Rock Inscription .—A short inscription of 0 
lines in ungrammatical Sanskrit incised on a big boulder of 
granite, lying on the northerni btmk of the Brahmaputra, about 
one mile befow Tezpur (Darrang district). The rock, which 
from a distance resembles the head of an elephant, is locally 
known as Dhenkanal. Above the first line, near the middle, 
there is the figure of a TriHUa or trident. Immediately below 
the 9th line is given the date G.E. 510, corresponding roughly 
to A.D. 829. The characters agree with the date and belong 
to the northern class of alphabets of about the 9th century A.D. 
The inscription refers itself to the Vardhamana vijayardjya of 
Mahdrajadhirdja-Paramehmra’’ParamamdheivaTa .^?n-Harjjara- 
varmmadeva living in Harfippesvara-pura. The inscription 
records the settlement of a dispute between the local Kaivarta- 
nau-kiu)k§i-sva-hhak?a-sddhani,' the naurajjaka^ and the Nakka- 
jo^ “ for tolls. The settlement was made with the arbitration of 
the local military commanders and pa&cakula Brahmans. It was 
decided that the vessels, which henceforth failed to steer by the 
mid-stream were to pay a fine of five hut^ikas.* The dispute 


^ Idtorally * etUr of property in tbe interior of boata,' i.a.,‘ooileotor of Uxm on 
merchendiee eorried on tbe keel of boats’ belonging to tbe EaiTerte oaste. 

* Towers ; naarajja taken in the sense of towing rope; here probably means a class 
of ofiBoers who were in charge of piloting the laden boats by means of rope attaehmenbi, 
etc., to tbe local harbonr. 

’ Local Zamindars (?). 

’ 100 cowries, Bengali 6 burhis =• 100 cowries. 
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occurred in the administration (adhikdradine) of Mahdsdmanta 
8enddhyak§0' Sucitta.* 

(2) A stray plate. —Probably the middle one; very much 
obliterated. It contains the names of Eum&ra, Vajradeva and 
Har^avarman, belonging to the dalastambha group of princes, 
and refers to an order by YuvarSja Vanam&la, the son of 
Harjara.^ 

It is clear from these inscriptions that king Harjara was a 
worshipper of Siva. After the shadowy figure of his father, his 
imperial titles come as a confirmation of our suggestion that he 
was the first sovereign ruler of this group. Haruppc4vara-pura, 
the place of residence of Harjara, was probably also^his capital.’ 
The reference to the order of Yuvardja Vanamala in his fatber*s 
inscription may indicate that during the latter part of Harjara’s 
reign his son was associated in the government of the kingdom. 
This finds a parallel in the history of the Gaha^avftlas,* 
where king Vijayacandra (c. 1156-70 A. D.) was associated 
with his son the Yuvardja Jayaccandra (c. 1170-93 A. D.) 
Harjara was succeeded by his son Vanamala. In hia 
inscription he claims to belong to the line {anvaya) of the 
lords of Pragjyoti^a. He is further described as a moon in 
the sky of Ksiti-tanaya-nrpati-varhsa^ and is said to have 
made gifts of gold, elephants, horses, lands, wives (brides ?), 
silver, and jewels. The river Lauhitya~Sindhu, which was 
as a friend to him, continually washed the sides of Mt. 
K^tmakiita, the tops of which were inhabited by RdmeAvara (diva) 
and Mahdgauri, and which apparently lay within his domiakms. 


' The iDscriptiou was first brought to public notice bj Geit in the 8tb puegraph o( 
his Report on the Progress of Historical Progress in Assam, 1897. It was then meotioDad bJ 
Sir J. Marsbell in ASI, 1902>03, p. 339. Kielhorn read tbe first S Hoes in VKOWO, 1906, 
pp. 466>7l: fullj edited bj H. P. Sistrl in JBORS, Vol. m, pp. 506*11. Dv. Rwoett 
suggests : Sidhani ~ controller ? Rajjaka in meaning of clerks or tbe like (Ojf. fe/jfeka) ? 

* Noticed bj Prof. Padmanath Bbattacbaryja in the IBQ, Deoembar, 1037, pp. 688, 
841 and 844. Not .'’et edited. 

* Kielhorn real the name of the oitj as H{a)ppeSvara-pura, and saggeeted as a. 
possible reading Halloppeicara. 

* El, Vol, IV, pp. 118 I lA, Vol. XV, p. 7, etc. 
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Of Vanamala’s reign we have only one inscription, the 
Tezpur plates, which were dug up near the station, of that 
town in the Darrang district. It consists of three plates which 
are connected by a large copper ring. The seal contains within 
a raised rim a figure of Gane^a. Below this figure runs 
the l< 3 gend: Svasti iSiiman Pragjydtifadhipanvayd Maha- 
rSjSdhir&ja-3Ti~Vammalavarma-deva. The inscription opens 
with an invocation to Lauhitya-Sindhu (Brahmaputra) 
and Pindkap&ni (Siva). Then begins the genealogy of 
the donor. From Adiivaraha and the Earth was born 
Naraka. The latter has two sons, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. 
The former got the lordship of Pragjyoti§a after the death of 
his father at the hands of Krsna, and his posterity has ruled 
there ever since. In his line was born K^itipala-mauli-manikya 
kiata-vairi-vira Pralambha, the lord of Pragjyoti^a. He was 
hostile to the princes i^dlastambha-pramukhaih 3n-HaTi§dntair 
mahip&laih, who preceded him and were enemies of his ancestors. 
Piftlambha’s son through the queen Jivada was Srl-Harjara. 
The latter begot king Vanamala by his Agramahisi Mahddevi 
Tara. This king granted to Indoka, a YajurvedI Brahman, 
the village Abhl^uravataka, with its eight boundaries, situated 
on the west of Trisrota (Tista) in Samvat 19 {Regnal)}. 

From his seal and invocation to ^iva it appears that like 
his father he was also a worshipper of Siva; but it is curious 
that he had dropped his father’s title of Paramamaheivara} 
He reigned at least for 19 years, and if his praiastiMra is to be 
trusted, was master of the territories ‘as far as the Vanamala of 
the sea shore ’ and ' his footstool was borne by crowns of numer- 


* The iosoriptioo with a translation by Pa^^it Saradaprasad ChakraTarti waa com* 
■nonioatad to the Aaiatio Society of Bengal and pnblished in ita Jonrnal in 1840, Vol. IX, 
pp. 76Q 8. The inaeription raqoirea re-edition. Tbs translator takes Tritroti to ooean 
' the Oaftgi tifer' eTidently a mistake, ibid, p. 776. See JASB, 1875, Vol. XLIV, p. 388. 

* la the Nowgoag grant of Balararman, VanamMa is letsired to as detoted to the 
faith of Bhava (Sira), JASB, 1897, Vol. IXVI, pp. 987 8.; but be is also called 
Vaaassdla, an epithet ot Viypa, iodieating devotion to that god. 
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0118 rdj&s.* It is not known how long he ruled; but a Yerse 
in the Nowgong inscription of Balavarman refers to him as one 
* who for a long time was king in the land.’ ^ Hoernle referred 
his Tezpur grant on palaeographic grounds to about 925 A.D.* 
According to the Nowgong copper-plate grant of Balavarman^ 
Vanamftla was succeeded by Jayamala. According to Hoemle’s 
reading, Jayamala again was succeeded by his son VlrabShu, 
who married AmbS; but Kielhorn has rejected this reading. 
He takes Vlrabahu to be another name of Jayamala, both 
referring to the same person.® Jayamftla-Virabahu is said to 
have contracted a disease while distinguishing himself in war, 
and after abdicating in favour of his son and having bravely 
endured the rite of religious suicide through starvation * became 
absorbed in the light of the divine being.’ This son, named 
Balavarman, was born to him, by his queen Amba. 

The Nowgong grant is the only known inscription of the 
reign of Balavarman. It consists of three copper-plates, and is 
said to have been found by a cultivator of Sutargao, a village in 
Mauza Khatoalgao, on the right bank of the Kalang, opposite 
Puranigudam, in the Nowgong district in Assam. The ring, 
seal, and the general appearance of the inscriptions are very 
similar to those of Gauhati plates of IndrapSlavarman. The 
heart-shaped seal contains in relief the figure of an elephant. 
Below this runs the legend: Svasti 3ri-^ri-Pragjyotisadhi- 
panoayd Mahdrajadhiraja-3n~Balavarmadevah. After invoca¬ 
tion of Rudra and Lauiiitya, the inscription as usual refers to 
the birth of Naraka from Upendra and Vasumatl. Naraka 
conquered K&mariipa and founded the city of Pragjyotisa. He 
had two sons, viz., Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. After the reign 
of their descendants there ruled f5ftlastambha and his descendants, 

* IhiA. 

* Ibid, p. 120. But Kieihoro referred the 5 kings from PrftUmbhn to BnlnTnnnna 
to the period 800-926 A.U.j see NKOWO, 1906, p. 470. 

» Ibid, p. 470; JBORS, Vol. IH, p. 609; JASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI, p. 387«. 
In BA, no referenoe is mode to Kielhorn*8 reeding. The eathor repeete Hoernk’s 
vereioa. 
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Pftlaka, Vijaya, (?), and others. Then arose the great 
king Harjara, his son Vanamftla, his son Jayani9la-Vlral>3.hu, 
who had through his queen Ambft, the Parameivara-Parama- 
hha^^raka~MaharajadhirdjaSrl-B&lsiv&rmB,deTti. The donee was 
the YajurvedI Brahman Devadhara. The gift consisted of a 
piece of land known as Hemsivft in the Dijjinna-Ftjai/fl in the 
Daksinakula (of the Brahmaputra ?), prod»icing 4,000 (measures) 
of rice {dh&nya-catussahasrHpattimati). There appears to have 
been a date at the end of the inscription, but it is illegible. An 
interesting feature of the plate appears to be the numerous 
plfigiarised passages from KalidSsa’s well known Raghuvaihia. 
The grant was given from the ‘ancestral camp’ of HSruppe^vara. 
Palaeographically the inscription has been referred to by Hoernle 
to a period not later than 975 A.D.* Kielhorn however placed 
Balavarman in about the first quarter of the 10th century A.D. 
It is difficult to say how long this dynasty lasted, or whether there 
were any more princes after Balavarman and before Tyagasiiriha 
who, according to the Bargaon grant of Ratnapala, immediately 
preceded Brahmapala.* We have already seen that, according 
to Hoernle’s calculations, based on the palaeographic evidence 
of the grants of Ratnapala., Brahmapftla is to be placed in the 
neighbourhood of 1000 A.D.* If Tyagasirnha, as seems not 
improbable, belonged to the line of Prfilambha, then this 
dynasty appears to have reigned in K&marupa from c. 800 to 
1000 A.D. During this period KSmarupa sovereigns seem 
to have come into contact with the PSlas of Bengal and Bihar. 
In the Rliagalpur grant of Narayanapftla we are told that 
Jayapala, at the command of his cousin, king Devapftla, 


' The iDwriptioo w»a first read and discoMsd in a local temacalar veekij namad 
by PaQd*^ DfafrafTara Eavirataa of K&marfipa. Qait santtha plates to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and Hoernle edited them in its Journal, Vol. LXVI, 1807, pp. 181, 
185.07; HO also Vol. LXVH. 1898, pp. 108 ff. 

* JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVn. pp. 99 if. 

* For a different Tietr of the dates of tbe Ptia grants of Assam, see BI, Vd. XVITI, 

p. fi0a 
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undertook various expeditions ‘for the conquest of the quarters.* 
The king of Pragjyotisa ‘enjoyed peace at last surrounded 
by friends, only when he bore on bis exalted head the command 
(of Jayapala) t|iat set at rest all talk of warfare .'' As Deva- 
pala is usually referred to the period c. 815-54, it was probably 
Harjara or his son Vanamala^who was the contemporary of 
Jayap&la. The Pftlas appear to have grown very powerful 
under Dharmap&la and DevapSla. It is therefore not at all 
unlikely that Pala arms really crossed the Karatoya and forced 
the princes of the Brahmaputra valley to acknowledge their 
hegemony. 

As the names of the next group of princes who ruled in the 
Assam valley uniformly end ini pdla, it is convenient to desig¬ 
nate them as the Palas of KSmarupa. The transition of the 
royal power from Pralambha’s successors to this new group is 
mentioned in the Bargaon grant of RatnapSla. We are told 
that when Tyagasimha the twenty-first sovereign of Eamarupa, 
counting from Salastambha, departed from this world with¬ 
out leaving any of his race to succeed him, “his subjects think¬ 
ing it well that a Bhauma {i.e. one of Naraka’s race) should 
be appointed as their lord, chose Brahmapala, a kinsman 
of the deceased ruler, on account of his fitness to undertake 
the government of the country.” Thus, if the praiastikdra 
is to be believed, the new king was elected by his subjects, 
an incident which finds a parallel in the history of the founder 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar." Brahmapftla, the 
founder of this new group df princes, apparently belonged to 
a collateral line of the same family as that of his predecessor. 


‘ I A, 1886. Yol. XV, p. 306, vern 6; aUo ibid, p. 308; Oau^altkhamiid, p.6d, foot¬ 
note. For a diCereot ioterpretetioD of the verie seei HoltEeoh in lA, 1886, Vol. XV, 
p. 806, footnote 34. 

* JASB, 1031, Vol. XVn (N. IS.), pp. 1-6. See elio infra, DifnatHe Hktotf of 
Bengal and Bihar. 

* JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVn, p. 106 ff.; veree 10. See olio EhoUmpnr frmt of 
Sberoapilai BI, y<d. IV. p. 348. 
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both tracing their descent from Narak’s line (anoaya). Both 
the dynasties certainly belonged to non-Ary an stock, as the 
sound of the name Harjara is distinctly non-Hindu.' Bui 
the names of his immediate successor and those of the P&las 
show that they were speedily assimilated into the Hindu fold. 
They were right, however, in tracing their descent from Bha- 
gadatta, the lord of the Mleccha Ginas and Kiriitas, inasmuch 
as they appear to have belonged to that great hive of Mongolian 
peoples which lies in the north, and east, of the Indian 3ub> 
continent. Both peaceful penetration and armed invasions 
by this stock, though never seriously affecting the general 
currents of Indian life, were nevertheless regular features in 
the history of this frontier. The invasion of the Ahoms, an 
offshoot of the Shan race in the 13th century, and of <ih6 
Burmese in the 19th century, are only later episodes in this 
development. The Mongoloid physiognomy of the peoples of 
Assam and some of the districts of Morthern and Eastern Bengal 
clearly shows the substantial accuracy of this conclusion.^ 

Of Brahmapala’s reign no records survive. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Batnapala who was begotten by his queen 
Kuladevi. In the inscriptions of his son, Brabmapala is only 
called MahUrajddhirdja, while Eatnap&Ia has the full imperial 
titles: Patameivara Paramabhat^raka-Mahdmjddhirdja} It is 
likely that Batnap&la was the first vigorous ruler of his line who 
had imperial pretensions. This is confirmed by the fact that 
in his Bargaon grant Ratnapala claims to have come into hostile 
contact with the Gurjarddhipa, the Gaudendra, the Keraleia, 
the BdhikaSf the Tdikas, and the Ddksitfdttja-kfdnipati. The 
praiastikdra thus refers to these incidents in bis description 
of the king’s capital: — 

JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVn.p. 106. 

* H. H. Biflej, P«oplM ot India, pp. 9-10, 40-43, etc. Coaeult alio T/ie Trite* and 
Coftee 0 / Bangal, bj tbe tame enthor. 

* In tbie oonneotion note that Indrap&la in hie Qaubati grant calls hie grandfather 
BatnapUa, his ptadeGaaaor, P. J!h. M., aaa JA8B, 1897, p. 126. 
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Crowded with a dense forest, as it were, of arms of his 
brave soldiers, who were hankering after the plunder of the 
camps of all his enemies, yet was fit to be inhabited by wealthy 

people (merchants).the disk of the sun was hidden (from 

view) by the thousand of its plastered turrets,.adorned by 

learned men, religious preceptors and poets, it resembled the 

parameivara’-adhif^Mnam (Kailft^).its boundaries were 

encompassed by a rampart furnished with a fence strong like 
that used for the game-birds of the dakas, fit to cause chagrin 
to the king of Gurjara, to give fever to the heads of the un- 
tameable elephants of the chief of Oau4a, to act like bitumen 
in the earth to the lord of Kerala^ to strike awe into the Bahi- 
kae and Tdikas, to cause pulmonary consumption to the 

master of the Deccan country.It is rendered beautiful 

by the Lauhitya. Such is the town in which the lord of 
Prdgjyoti^a took up his residence, and which he called by 
the appropriate name of the Impregnable one {Pr&gjyotiie^a- 
Durjay&khyapuram adhyuvasa).' 

It is not unlikely that much of the above is merely the 
vapourings of the poet’s brain. But, as is usual in such 
cases, there may have been in it some grains of facts of 
contemporary incidents which conveniently gave rise to such 
pretensions. Now taking for granted that Hoemle was correct 
in assuming the date of BatnapSla to be c. 1010-1050 A. D.,* 
the two kings from the peninsular portion of India who in¬ 
vaded Northern India about this time were the Cola king 
Bftjendra I (c. 1013-44 A.D.)* and the C&lukya VikramSditya VI 
(c. 1076-1126 A. D.). They might conveniently be described 


* JASB, 1896. Vol. LXVn. pp. 115-118. 

* JASB, 1896. Vol. ixm, pp. 109. 106. «lo. 

* Tha Timmalai inwriptioa dated ia (ha 181b jaar ct hit laigo xafan to hit 

northarn eoaqnaate. Ha aaoandad tba tbrona ia a. 1018 A. D. and aa lua'inaot^on 
dated in hia 9ih yaar doaa not oontain any lalaruea totbaaa TutoEiaa I aaamna that 
Via probabljr ooanriad batvaan bia :9tb and 18th ragnal yaara (a. 1081-85 

A D T. ... I’.i set JPF, Val. IZ. pp. 988 ff. 
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as Keraleia and Dak^ndtya-k^di^ipati. It is interesting to note 
that the Vikramdnkadeoacarita actually refers to an invasion 
of Eamarupa by Vikramaditya during the reign of liis father 
SomeSvara I (c. 1040-1069).^ By Bahikas and Tdikas (Tajikas?) 
the author probably meant the Turkish invaders who under 
their leaders Mahmud of Ghazni and his son Mas‘ud iiarried a 
considerable portion of Northern India during the period 1000 ’ to 
1037 A. D., and are reiX)rted to have come as far east as Benares. 
The Gurjaradhipa referred to here may hav<‘, Ix^en Rajyjn>ala 
(c. 1018-19), or even Trilocanapala (c. 1019-27), the con¬ 
temporaries of SulWn Mahmfld. The presence of the Gurjaras 
in Magadha*and North Bengal probably made tlieni familiar 
to the Kamarupa }K)ets. As to the Oaudendra, he certainly 
belonged to the dynasty of the Palas, who, as wc have seen, were 
the neighbours of the princes of the Brahmaputra valley from 
the 9th century A. D. onwards.^ 

This capital of the king, which baffled and struck Ujrrorinto 
so many princes, was called ^/^-DurjayS. It would i>erhjips bo 
wrong to accept this name as an alias for Pragjyotisapura, as 
Hoernle lias done from the fact, that the Pslas refer to them¬ 
selves in their inscriptions as * lords of Pr5gjyotisji.’“ For the 
line of PrSlambhii, who ruled from Harup{)esvara, also described 
themselves as Pragjyotisadhipas. It therefore appears that the 
epithet had by this time become a conventional title of all rulers 
of the Brahmaputra valley as Trikalinffddhipati laicame during 
this period amongst the rulers of Orissa and the Central Provin¬ 
ces. This does not of course preclude the fiossibility of the iden¬ 
tity of all the three cities ; but at present there are no facts to 
warrant this coiiclusioii. It is not unlikely however that these 
capitals may havo been situated in the neighbourhood of the 


' I£d. bj Btthler, Bombay, 187S, m, 74. 

' Hoernte Buggested that the ralera intended were perhape : the WeBtern CAIukya 
dayaaiihba III or Someevara I, the Oo|a {Ujarija, and the CaU king MahIpllB or 
Nayapila. JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVII, p. lOS. 

» Ibid, p. 103. 
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modem town of Gauhati, not far from which stands the sacred 
temple of Eamakhya, undoubtedly an ancient site. 

For the reign of Ratnapala the following two inscriptions 
have so far been found ;— 

(1) Bargaon Grant. —The findspot of the inscription is 
unknovin, but it was found in the possession of a cultivator of the 
Mauza Bargaon, in the Tejpur subdivision of Darrang district. 
It is written on three plates in Sanskrit, partly in prose and 
partly in verse. The composition is very laboured and the 
mechanical execution very slovenly and inaccurate. A curiosi¬ 
ty of the inscription is the existence of plagiarisms, or at least 
imitations from Bana’s Harsacarita. The seal is exactly like 
that of the Gauhati grant of Indrapftla and bears the legend. 
Pragjyotisadhipati- MahaTajadhiTaja->Srl~Ratnapala~vanna-devah. 
On palaeographic grounds Hoernle placed it in the earlier half 
of the nth centjiry A. D. The inscription opens with two verses 
in praise of Siva’s Tdndova dance, SaAkarl, and Lauhitya-Sin- 
dhu. Then is given the usual genealogy from Naraka, born to 
Hari, in the form of a boar, and DharS. His two sons were 
Bbagadatta and Vajradatta. After their descendants had ruled 
for a long time there appeared the Mlecchadhinatha Sftlastam- 
bha. Twenty chiefs, Vigrahastambha, and the rest, succeeded 
him. When the last amongst them, TySgasimha, died without 
issue, the subjects elected his relative Brahmapftla of Bhauma’s 
race. His queen was Kuladevl. Their son RatnapSla ascended 
the throne of the Narakanvayas. The object of the grant is to 
record that P.Ph.M.-5rt-Ratnap5.1a-varma-deva gave the village 
{pataka) of VS-rnadeva, situated in the Trayodasa-grima-Fijaya 
in the Uttarakula (of the Brahmaputra ?), producing 2,0(X) 
(measures of) rice, to the Vftjasaneyaka Brahman Viradatta on 
the Visnupadi Samkrftnti in the 25th year of his reign.' 

(2) Sualkuci Grant. —Found in the village of Sualkuci in the 
Gauiiati subdivision of Kamrup district. It originally consisted 


^ 14da«<) by HoerDlu id JA8B, 1898, Vol. LXVlt, pp. 09 ff. 
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of 3 plates, but the first is missing. The contents of the in¬ 
scriptions, which is in a very bad state of preservation, appear to 
be almost identical with the Bargaoii grant, the only difference 
being in the statements referring to the land and the donee. 
The workmanship is still more slovenly and inaccurate than in 
the other grant. Palaeographically they are exactly similar. 
The object of the grant is to record the gift of some land to the 
Vajasaneyaka Brahmana Kamudeva by the king in the ‘26th year 
of his reign.‘ 

From the invocation of his inscriptions it appears that Ratna- 
pila was a worshipper of Siva. The description of his capital, 
that in it ‘ea'ting of flesh is only found in wild beasts’ ® affords 
an interesting insight into the form of Saivism professed by him. 
Another interesting fact about his faith is tlio title ‘illustrious 
Vardha ' applied to him in the Gauhati plates of Indrapala.’ 
This seems to indicate that he equally divided his devotion 
to the two gods. It is not known how far his reign extended 
beyond the 26th year recorded in his Siuilkuci inscription, 
but scholars are generally agreed that he had a long reign. It 
appears from the Gauhati plates that Ratnapala liad a son nnnied 
Puraudarapala, who married Durlabha and had a son named 
Indrap&la, through her. Purandarapala is described as a good 
poet, a great huntsman, and a successful warrior. It appears 
however that he did not rule, and perhaps died before 
his father. Though the mutilation of verse 16 of the inscrip¬ 
tion makes the point a little doubtful, the fact that 
Indrapala omits his father’s name and describes himself as 
‘ meditating on the feet ’ of Ratnapala, his grandfather in that 
portion of the inscription which usually contains the donor’s 
father’s name, should be taken as conclusive. 

So far the following two inscriptions have been found for 
the reign of Indrapala : 

* Ibid, pp. 120>25. 

* JA8B, 1896, Vol. LXVII, p. 117. 

•* dfuVatlOia, ibid, 1897, Vol. LXVI, p. 118. 
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(1) Gauhati Plates .—Discovered in a field in course of 
cultivation in the village of Bar Panara, Mauza Fati, Darrang 
district. The grant consists of three plates, held together by a 
massive pear-shaped seal, bearing on it the figure of an elephant. 
Below this figure is the legend ; Svasti Pragjyotisddhipati Mahd- 
rajadhirafa-lSn-Indrapala-varma devah. The execution is very 
slovenly and inaccurate. According to Hoernle, palaeo- 
graphically, it has close similarity to the Badal pillar in¬ 
scription of the time of Narayanapala.^ Though it is not dated, 
the same scholar refers it *with some probability’ to the middle 
of the 11th century A.D. It begins with an invocation to 
dambhu and the Lauhitya, then repeats the usual genealogy 
from Naraka, born of Mahavaraha and Dharanl, to Vajradatta. 
Then after an undefined interval flourished Brahmapala in the 
latter’s family. His son was Ratnapala ; his son Purandarapftla 
married Durlabha; his son was P.-Pb.-M.-3nmad-Indrapdla-var- 
ma~deva. The inscription records a grant by the king of some 
land bearing 4,000 (measures of) rice to the YajurvedI Brahman 
Devapala, and refers to his capital, full of elephants, horses, 
and jewels, and impregnable to the attacks of any royal dynasty, 
named .^n-Durjiya-nagarl. Dated in the 8th year of his 
reign.’® 

(2) A Second Copper-plate Grant .—Reported to be in fair 
condition, except the portion dealing with the boundary of the 
land granted. It does not supply any important historical fact 
in addition to what we know from (1).® 

That the dynasty of the Palas did not end with Indrapala, 
appears to be probable from the copper-plate grant of Dharma- 
paia.^ This king refers in his inscription to his father Harfamala 


' EI, Vol. II, p. 160. 

* Edited by Hoernle, JASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI, pp. 113-32. 

* To my knowledge, not yet edited. Referred to in llfQ, Oacember 1937, p. 839. 

* An article on tbie iiieoription wee pnbliebed in Hangpur-SShUtfa-Pan§at PatrikA, 
1312 B.S., No. 9. Also referred to in Prieina-Kdmarupa.Rdjavali, in Bangiya-Sihit^a 
Pitri§§t-PaCrikS, 1830 B S., No. 3, p. 189, JSQ, 1037, December, pp. 839 end 642. 
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^p&la ?) and grandfather Gopala. In the present state of our 
knowledge it is impossible to decide whether Gopala, if he 
really belonged to the line of Brahmapala, was an immediate 
^successor of Indrapala. Another prince apparently of tliis family 
was the Kamarupa-nrpati Jayapaladeva, referred to by tlie 
recently discovered Salimpur stone inscription of the Brahman 
Prahisa. This inscription is incised on a slab of blackstone 
and was found in the Mauza Salimpur, Police Station Ketbal, of 
the Bogra District in Bengal. The object is to record the erec¬ 
tion of a temple wherein the above-mentioned Brahman set up 
an image of Amara-n&tha. As in the Bhuvanesvar inscription 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva,* we have here a record not of kings and 
niinisters but the history of a Brahman family rendered 
illustrious by the birth of great scholars. Prahasa traces his 
descent to a family which originally lived in Tarkari within 
Srftvasti and then in Balagrama in VarendrI. From Prahasa 
upwards to Pasupati the praiasti mentions seven generations. 
In verse 22 of this inscription we are told thatPrahAsa, ‘though 
excessively solicited, did not by any means accept 900 gold 
coins (hemnam Satdni nava nlrhharam...) and a grant of land 
{Sasana) yielding an income of a thousand (measures of rice) 
from Jayapaladeva, king of Kamarupa, when the latter was 
making a Tulapuru^a gift.® As the characters of the inscrip¬ 
tion are a variety of Northern alphabet which was used especi¬ 
ally in Bengal and Magadha in the 11th century, and show 
close resemblance to the letters of the inscription of the Pala 
king Nayapala (c. 1040-55 A.D.), it is impossible to identify 
him with Jayap&la, the cousin of DevapAla (c. B15-50 A.D.)* 
In view of the proximity of the tindspot of this inscription to 
the frontier of Kamarupa and the similarity of its characters to 


* E/, Vd. VI, pp. 303-07. 

* SI, Vd. XIII, pp. 383-96. 

* 8m BkEgklpur grant of Nirij»pap&Ia, I A, 1886, Val. XV, pp. 30i-10 QwiaUkha- 
mdli. pp. 56^. On the relaiionabip of tlevapSla and JayapUa, see^n/ra, Dffnattie History 
c/ Btngsl oiwl Bihar. 
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those used in the inscriptions of the PElas of Kftmarupa it will 
perhaps be reasonable to accept this prince as belonging to that 
line. But his position in the order of kings is less certain. 
Mr. Basak, the editor of the inscription, has proposed to place 
him somewhere after Indrapala ; but it is not certain whether 
he should come after or before the GopSla-Dharmapala group. 
It was probabl}; during the reign of these later PRla rulers that 
the Yarmans of Eastern Bengal invaded the Brahmaputra 
valley. The Belava grant of Bhojavarman informs us that his 
grandfather Jfttavarman invaded Kamarupa. If the identifica¬ 
tion of YiraSri, the queen of this ruler, with a daughter of the 
Kalacuri Lalmml-Karna (c. 1041-70 A.D.) be accepted, Jftta- 
varman was a contemporary of Yigrabapala III of Bengal 
(c. 1055-81 A.D.).' 

For the period that follows, the records of Kamarupa 
supply us with no connected account. But the possibility that 
a hne of kings still ruled in the Yalley is revealed by the 
Kamauli grant of Yaidyadeva.® This inscription, written on 
three copper-plates, is supposed to have been dug out in the 
course of cultivation, in the village of Kamauli, near the conflu¬ 
ence of the Barna and the Ganges at Benares. The seal con¬ 
tains the figure of Ganeia^ and is formed like a spoon. The 
characters resemble those of the Deopara inscription of Yijaya- 
sena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.).* It was issued by Paramamdheivarah- 
Paramavaisnavo MaharajUtdhirajah Parameivara^ Parama- 
hha^taraka-3rimdn Yaidyadeva in year 4 (of his reign) from the 
13.a:msSikohcl‘Samavasita-3nmaja-jaya-Skandhdvdra. It records 
the grant of two villages named 8antipS.taka and Mandarft 
with a revenue of 400 (catu^atikam) and situated in the 
Visaya of BS4a, in the Marj^ola of Kamarupa and the Bhukti 
of Prdgjyotifa. The donee is the Brahman drldhara^ son of 


* BI, V(d. Xn, pp. 87 ff. For dotaili see infra, DffnuUo f[i$tory_ of Btngtl and Bihar. 

* SI, Vol. n. pp. 8«7-58; OaudaUkhamm, pp. 137-46. 

» 81, Vol. I, pp. 806-16; JABB, 1921, p« 16. 
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Yudhi9thira and Pali his wife, and grandson of Bharata; he 
was born in the gotra of Vi^v&mitra, in the village of Bh&va 
in Varendrl. Incidentally the inscription refers to the ancestors 
of the donor, who served as ministers of the Pala kings of 
Bengal. He himself was the favourite minister of king Kum&ra- 
pftla. The following chart illustrates the relationship’ : — 

Vigrahapala (c. 1055-81 A.D.).Yogadeva. 

I I 

Bamapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) ... Bodhideva 

I I Pratapadevl. 

KumSrapala (c. 1126-30 A.D.).Vaidyadeva. 

We are further told that the GaucieSvara Kumarapala, having 
heard of the disaffection {vikrtirh) of Tihgyadeva, who had been 
formerly treated with high honour, appointed Vaidyadeva, as a 
ruler {nareivarntve) in his place. The latter thereupon marched 
with his younger brother Biidhadeva against that ruler {Avani- 
pati), and after defeating and killing him occupied his throne. 
Now who was this Tihgyadeva ® ? In the inscription itself he is 
described as a prince who ruled in the east (Hari-harid~hhuvi) 
of the Pala dominions. As the land granted was situated in 
Kfimarupa-Maaiwfala and Pragjyotisa-Bfeufcti, and as the family 
of the donee belonged to Varendrl, i.e., North Bengal, which 
bordered on Kamarupa, it is likely that he was a ruler of at least a 
portion of the Brahmaputra valley, which adjoined the kingdom 
of the Pftlas on the west. It is also probable that he acknowledged 
the hegemony of his Western neighbours. Sir E. Gait has 
suggested that Vaidyadeva conquered KS-marupa and nominally 
remained a feudatory of the Pftlas.* It has recently been 
suggested that the Palas conquered only a portion of the great 


' For the dates, wUioh are oot given id the ioscription, see infra, D^noitie Hittory 
of Bengal and Bihar., pp. 281.82. 

* Tbroogb a miatake the name is given as Tishyadeva, in Hi. p. 86 Tbe regnal 
year nt Vaidyadeva is also wrongly given as * 9th year.* Verse 18 makes it clear tba( 
Tiftgya was killed ; see £/, Vol. II, p. 366. 

’ HA, p. 36. 

33 
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kingdom of E&marQpa bordering on Gauda, wherein Tiliigya was 
placed as a vassal; on his rebellion, Vaidyadeva defeated him, 
and was appointed a feudatory ruler in his place.‘ If this 
suggestion is accepted, it is likely that Tingyadeva was placed 
in K^marOpa by RftmapRla, who is credited with its conquest 
in the R&macarild of Sandhytkara Nandi.® In the present state 
of our knowledge it is impossible to decide what was the exact 
position of TiAgyadeya in relation to the two dynasties of the 
P&las ruliiog in Bengal and Assam or what were the boundaries 
of his dominions. He certainly appears to have been a ruler 
of at least a portion of the Brahmaputra valley, in which he 
was supplanted by Vaidyadeva in the first half *of the 12th 
century A.D.’ It is rot impossible that Vaidyadeva was suc¬ 
ceeded in his dominions by bis brother Budhadeva, who so ably 
assisted him in gaining his throne; but of this we have no 
evidence. 

Another inscription of this period which refers to a king 
of KftmarClpa is the Deopara stone inscription of Vijayasena.'* 
Um&patidhara, the composer of this praiasti, tells us that 
Vijayasena in the course of his victorious career ‘defeated Nanya 
and Vira, impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, and put down 
the prince of Kftmarupa.’ Who was this ‘prince of Kamarupa’ ? 
It has been shown elsewhere that Vijayasena was a contemporary 
of Madanapala (c. 1130-50 A.D.), who is probably to be identi¬ 
fied with the defeated Gauda monarch. It is also very likely that 
Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.) established his dominions in 
North Bengal after overthrowing this Pala king, about 1130 
A.D.® This victory may have led Vijayasena into conflict with 
Vaidyadeva or one of his descendants. Vaidyadeva certainly 


‘ IHQ, Dflcember, 1927, p. 842. 

• MA8B, Vol. nr, No. 1, p. 60 ; IH, 47. 

^ ibe pltoo from whiob VoidjodeTO issaad his Eomanli Inieription, 

hM Bot yat baoD ideotifiiid. 

« SI. Vol. 1. pp. 806.16. 

• /L, 1027, pp. 0.12; JA8B, 1091, pp. M6. 
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appears as a friend, if not a vassal, of Kum&rapftla in his 
Eamauli grant. There is no inherent impossibility in the friend¬ 
ship between the two families Continuing till the reign of 
Madanap&la. But of this there is no actual proof. A more likely 
suggestion is that this " prince of KamarOpa ’ is one of the 
rulers mentioned in the Assam Plates of Vallahhadeva.^ The 
latter inscription consists of five plates of copper, and was 
presented to the Bengal Asiatic Society by Mr. W. Winder, 
Assistant Executive Engineer of Tezpur. ' ‘ The characters of 
the inscriptions belong to a variety of the Northern alphabet 

which was used in the 12th century A.D.in most eastern 

parts of Northern India,*’ closely resembling those of the Deopara 
inscription of Vijayasena. It belongs to a prince named 
Vallabhadeva, for whom the following genealogy is given :— 

In the Candravamia 
Bhaskara 
1 

Rayarideva — Trailokyasiinha 
I =VasumatI? 

I 

Udayakarna — Nihsafikasimha. 

=Ahiavadevi 

Vallabhadeva — Srl-Vallabha. 

The last prince in the l^aka year 1107 (1184 or 1185 A.D. 
as the year is taken as current or expired), at the command of 
his father and for the spiritual welfare of his mother, founded 
an almshouse {bhaktaiala^ anna-sattra) near a temple of the 
god Mahadeva to the east of Kirtipur in the Hapyacha-Jlfa^rfa/a, 
and endowed it with the revenues of certain villages and hamlets. 
The localities mentioned have not yet been identified. The lack 
of any imperial titles suggests that these princes were not very 
important. But the close similarity of the script of this 


Vrpa 

I) 


' Firit edited by Hultesob in ZDMO, 1886, Bind XL, pp. 42-47: then by Kielhorn 
in BI, 1896-99, Vol. V, pp. 181-88. 
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inscription and that of the Deopara inscription, as also its date 
points to the contemporaneity of Vijayasena and these rulers; and 
it is therefore not impossible that either Udayakarna or his 
father R&y&rideva may have been ' the prince of Eamarupa ’ 
who according to Um&patidhara was defeated by his patron. 
It was again probably one of these princes, possibly Vallabha- 
deva, who was defeated by Vijayasena’s grandson Lak^mana- 
sena.^ A remark has recently been made, that, though 
discovered at Tezpur, * this grant and the donor seem to have 
belonged to Eastern Bengal very close to Eftmartipa.’ ’ But 
this assertion is, to my knowledge, not yet supported by any 
proof, and so the exact area over which this line ruled must 
remain for the present uncertain. 

If the identification proposed above be accepted, Vallabha- 
deva was probably contemporary with Muhammad ibn Battt- 
yftr, when the latter after his conquest of Lakha^avatT under¬ 
took his disastrous expedition to ' Tibbat * through ESmrud 
(Eftmarupa). The Tahaqat-i-Nasin, the almost contemporary 
history of the period, supplies the following interesting account 
of this expedition : After his conquest of North Bengal (c. 1198 
A.D.), about the middle of the year 1205 A.D., Muhammad 
formed the ambition of seizing the country of Turkistan and 
Tibet, the mountain tracts which lay to the east of Lakhanavatl. 
In those days three races of people, viz ., the Eunch (or Euch), 
the Mej (or Mech), and the Tihfiru (mod. Tharu), lived in the 
different mountain parts that separated Tibet from Lakhanavatl. 
All of them had ‘ Turkish countenances,’ and * a different idiom 
too between the language of Hind and Turk (or “ Tibbat 
One of the chiefs of these tribes, who had fallen into the hands 
of Muhammad, and was known as * Ali the'Mej ’ after his adop¬ 
tion of the Muhammadan faith, agreed to conduct Muhammad 

* 8m tbe MsdhatDSgar gr»nt of LkkvmuswDo. JA8B, ItlOO, Vd. V (K.B.), 
pp. 467 ff. 

■ IHQ, Etaoember. 1927, p. 84S. 
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ibn Bakhl-yar into those hills and act as guide. Under his 
guidance Muhammad and a body of about 10,000 horse were con¬ 
ducted either from Lakhanavati or from Dlw-kot (Damdamah, 
near Gangarampur, south of Dinajpur), the northern Musalman 
military outpost in these days, to Burdhan-kot (VardhanakutI, 
north of Bogra, close to Govindganj in Long. 89°28', Lat. ‘25°8' 
25" on the Karatoya). ‘ A river of vast magnitude,’ which our 
author calls Begmatl {i.e., Vegamatl, which Blochmann identi¬ 
fied with the Karatoya) lay in front of this place. For 10 days 
the Muslim army marched along the right bank of the river 
towards the mountains. Blochmann has pointed out that before 
1784 the Karatoya was connected by branches with the Tista 
(Trisrota), which flowed west of the Karatoya and, joining the 
Atrai, fell into the main branch of the Ganges. Thus, it is 
likely that the ten days* march extended along the Karatoya and 
the Tista, which latter of all the rivers of Bengal extends 
furthest into Tibet. There is little doubt that the Musalmans 
marched along the frontier of the territory of the Raj& of 
Kamarupa. Before the tenth day was over the Musalman army 
reached mountainous country and a bridge of hewn stone,, 
consisting of upwards of twenty arches. It is difficult to say 
where this bridge was situated ; but Blochmann has suggested 
that it was probably somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Darjeeling. Anyhow it would appear from the subsequent 
account that it was not far from, if not actually within, the 
territories of the “ Rae of Kamrud.” The Muslim army passed 
over the bridge, and Muhammad installed at the head of the 
bridge two of his own Amirs, one a Turk slave, and the other 
a Khalj with troops, in order to guard it until his return. 
When the ' Rae of Kamrud ’ became aware of the passage of 
the Muslim troops, he is said to have despatched trustworthy 
persons, saying : ** It is not proper, at this time to march into 
the country of Tibet, and it is necessary to return and to make 
ample preparations, when in the coming year I, who am the 
Bfte of Kfimriid agree that I will embody ray own forces, and 
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will precede the Muhammadan troops, and will cause that terri¬ 
tory to be acquired.” But Muhammad did not accept this salu¬ 
tary advice and turned his face towards the mountains of Tibet. 
The troops made their way, unmolested apparently, through 
defiles and passes and lofty mountains, till on the J6th day they 
reached the open country of Tibet. The whole of that tract was 
under cultivation, with tribes of people and populous villages. 
When they reached a place where there was a fort and began 
plundering the country around, the people of the fort and the 
town engaged the invaders in a fierce contest which raged from 
‘daybreak to the evening prayer,’ and killed and wounded a 
great number of the Musalman troops. At night Muhammad 
heard of the approach of an army of about 50,000 ‘ valiant Turk 
horsemen, archers.’ After a consultation with the Amirs, he 
ordered the fatigued and worn out troops to retreat. But when 
they retreated, ‘ throughout the whole route, not a blade of 
grass, nor a stick of firewood remained, as they (the inhabitants) 
had set fire to the whole of it, and burnt it, and all the inhabi¬ 
tants of those defiles and passes, had moved off from the line of 
route. During those fifteen days, not a pound of food nor a 
blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain, and all the men 
were killing their horses and eating them, until they issued 
from the mountains into the country of Kamrud, and reached 
the head of that bridge. The distress of the army was changed 
into bewilderment and desperation when they found, that, 
taking advantage of the discord and consequent neglect of duty 
of the two Amirs left to guard the bridge, * the Hindus of the 
Kftmrud country ’ had come and destroyed it. As boats were 
not procurable, there was no way of crossing the river. Think¬ 
ing it necessary to halt in some place, in order to build ‘ boats 
and floats,’ ‘Muhammad ordered the army to occupy a neighbour¬ 
ing temple, which is described as ‘ of exceeding height, strength 
and sublimity,’ and ‘ very handsome.’ When sheltered in this 
temple “ the BAe of Kftmrud became aware of the reverses and 
helplessness of the Musalman army. He issued commands to 
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the whole of the Hindus of the country, so that they came 
pouring in cruvvds, and round about the idol-temple were 
planting spiked bftmbus, in the ground, and were weaving them 
together, so that it was appearing like unto walla.” When 
Muhammad realised his danger, he ordered the army to make 
a sortie and break through the palisade. This, the troops 
succeeded in doing, not without considerable difficulty, and 
they readied the open plain, closely pursued by the Hindus. The 
Musalmans were driven into the river, where they all perished 
with the exception of Muhammad ibn BalAt-yar and ‘a few horse¬ 
men, a hundred more or less,...The rest were drowned.’ With 
the assistance of the relatives of ‘ Ali the Mej, Muhammad 
reached Diw-kot; but such was the extent of the disaster, that 
he could not even ride his horse in the open for ‘all the people, 
from the housetops and the streets (consisting) of women and 
children, would wail and utter imprecations against him and 
revile him.’ Commenting on this expedition, Blochmann has 
said : “ It is difficult to say what motives Muhammad Bakht-yar 
had to invade Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Minhaj says, ambi¬ 
tion, but if we consider how small a part of Bengal was really 
in his power, his expedition to Tibbat borders on foolhardiness.” 
But an explanation is probably to be found in the fact that in 
those days commercial traffic between Bengal and Tibet was very 
extensive. Minhaj speaks of no less than thirty-five roads into 
Tibet between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirhut. ‘The 
traffic consisted chiefly in gold, copper, lead, musk, yak tails, 
honey, borax, falcons and hill ponies.’ The motive behind the 
expedition was probably to plunder and if possible control the 
rich commercial marts of Tibet.^ 

The Musaiman invasion of the Brahmaputra valley was 
repeated on several occasions in the period of about 450 years 


‘ For the account of the expedition see TW, Trana. by EaTerty, Vol. I, pp. 660.72, 
Rigaz Trans, by Abdus Salam, Caioutta, 1904, pp. 66.68; JASBf 1876, Vol. 

XLIV, pp. 1382.85. 
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which extended from A.D. 1205 to 1662. But most of these 
met with disasters, and Islam never succeeded in making any 
headway in the Valley. In about 1226-27 Sultan Ghiyftth ud- 
Dln of Bengal appears to have led an expedition into ‘ Kamrud 
and Bang * but on the approach of an army under Mahmud son 
of Iltutmish he had to retreat hastily to save his territory.* In 
about A.D. 1258 Malik IkhtiySr ud-DIn Yuzbak-i-Tughril Kh&ny 
marching from Lakhanavatl, crossed the river Begmatl (Kara- 
toya) and invaded the territories of the ‘ Kae of Kamrud.’ At 
first the Hindu prince was defeated and his capital was occupied 
by the Musalmans ; but when the Khan rejected the request of 
the ‘Rae’ to be allowed to continue as a feudatory of Lakhana¬ 
vatl, the *Rfte’ attacked and destroyed him and his army.' 
There were other expeditions. But the last of them was led 
by Mir Jumla, the famous general of Aurangzlb, whose triumph¬ 
ant march to Ghargaon on the Brahmaputra ended in disastrous 
retreat and death from the effects of the hardships of the 
campaign (16(53 A.D.).’* 

But though we have these accounts of the conflicts of the 
princes of the Brahmaputra valley with the Musalmans, we 
have very few or no records to work out a connected account of 
the history of Assam from the 11th and 12th centuries onwards. 
Some light on this period of Assam is however thrown by the 
Buranjis of the Ahoms, a section of the great Shan tribe, who 
crossed the Patkai hills and settled in and about the Lakhimpur 
district of Assam in the 13th century. From these it appears 
that there existed a kingdom of the Hinduised Chutias, a tribe 
of mixed Bodo-Shan stock, in Sadiya (or Vidarbha). There 
were frequent wars between them and the Ahoms till they were 
completely conquered by the latter in the 16th century. The west¬ 
ern part of the Brahmaputra valley, the area formerly known as 


* TN, Bavarty’i Trans., Vol. I, pp. 594.9S. 

* Ibid. Vol. n, pp. 761>69. 

* Sarkar, Hiitory of Auranggib, Vol. HI, p, 205; JBOB3., Vol. I. pp. 179-95. 
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EamarQpa, was known as Kamata, and the only dynasty of 
which we have any connected account is that of the Khyan or 
Khen kings. The few representatives of this tribe now claim 
to be Kftyasthas, and their first king, Nlladhvaja, is said to have 
overthrown the last degenerate Pala king of Assam. The last of 
the Khens, Nllambar, w'as overthrown by Husain Shah in A.D. 
1498. Their territory sometimes extended from the Karatoya to 
the Barnadi. After his fall there was a period of confusion, 
wdiich ended when the Koch ruler Bif5va Siriiha established a 
kingdom with Koch-Bihar (mod. Oooch-Behar) as his capital in 
about 1515 A.D. King Naranarayana of this tribe, which is 
certainly Mongoloid in origin, was a powerful prince, ruling 
practically over the whole of Assam. During his reign KabapShar, 
the general of Sulayman Karnftni, appears to have invaded Kama- 
rupa, and advanced as far as Tezpur (c. 1568 A.D.). Nara- 
narayapa, according to the local Vaiiisavalls, is said to have 
assisted Akbar in destroying the ‘ Padshah of Gaur ’ (Sultan 
Da’Qd) about 1570 A.D. There is no reference to this incident 
in the Musalman accounts. According to the ^'m-i-Akban, on 
the other hand, Naranarayana ‘ renewed in 1578 A.D. his 
demonstrations of obedience to the Imperial Throne.’ In 
about 1581 A.D. the Koch king was compelled to create a 
principality for his nephew Raghudev by ceding to the latter 
the region east of the river Sankosh (mod. Gadadhar river ?). 
This led to the foundation of tw’o rival Koch kingdoms, 
which the Muslims call Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo. The 
capital of the principality founded by Raghu was probably situ¬ 
ated near the modern town of Hajo, a few miles north of Gau- 
hati. The hostilities of these two kingdoms led to the inter¬ 
ference of the Musalmans and the Ahoms. In 1638 A.D. the 
western and the eastern states became vassals of the Musalmans 
and the Ahoms respectively.* 

I have already referred to the migration of the Ahoms into 
Assam in the 13th century. It appears from their Buranjis 

‘ F(» ceeaatly diseoTated silTer ooiD of NaranarSya^a (Saka HIT =^1556 A.D.), tea 

IHQ, Vol. II, 1926, pp. 614 ff. 

34 
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that a section of the great Shan tribe left Maulung in the upper 
Irrawaddy valley about 1215 A.D. under the leadership of 
SukSphS and established a small principality near the Dikho 
valley. Their power steadily increased, and by the year A.D, 
1638, as we have seen, extended practically over the whole 
Brahmaputra valley up to Dhubri. From this time onwards they 
stood face to face with the Mughul emperors of Delhi but the 
latter never succeeded in coiiquering them. Even the brilliant 
campaign of Mir Jumla was in the end but only a Pyrrhic 
victory. The A boms remained unconquered till the Burmese 
invasion in the lOth century.' 

1 have not said anything so far about the .Surma valley 
because, strictly speaking, it should not be included in Assam 
prof)er. It was only administrative necessity that led the British 
Government to include it within the jurisdiction of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam in J874. Though it is possible that the 
So'-ma valley may have beeii conquered occasionally by some 
po i ful rulers of Kamarupa, yet for all practical purposes it 
appears to have remained outside the general currents of the 
history of Assam proper. Attempts have recently been made to 
show that even the Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskaravarman, 
though discovered in Sylhet, record a grant of land near 
Karnasuvarna, and that it was subsequently carried to its place 
of discovery by soine descendant of the donee who migrated 
from his original home.’* For the history of the Surma valley 
of this period we liave very few authentic documents. Two 
cop|)er-plate grants of a line of kings were dug up from a 
brick mound in Bhatera in Sylhet, and were first edited in the 
Prorx)cdings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1880/’ From 

‘ For the history of the lath ceotury ouwards, see HA. Chapters IV to IX; CHI, Vol. 
Ill, Chapters XI ami XXi. Coosult also Histortf of tlit Sham, br Ney Elias. B'or coias, 
CCIM, pp, 294 ff.. and plate XXIX. 

* El, Vol. .\[\, July 1227, pp. 115 ff. 

* PASB, 1880, pp. 144-53. The first plate opens with ' om nama^ * and 

the seoond ‘ ott rti ni N O'x* of thssj platei Ivis been re-edited under the name 
' The Bhatera Copper-plate of Qoviiida-Eesaya<]eva ' by K. ill. Gupta in El, Vol. XIX, 
pp. J177.86. 
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these we get the following statement of the genealogy of Kesava- 
deva and IsAnadeva^ the donors of these grants : 

In the Lunar family 

Kharava^a (oZtaa Navaglrv&na ?) 

I (Founder of the kingdom of Srihatta.) 

Gokuladeva (Golha^jia ?) 

I 

Narayaqia 

Kedavadeva alias Bipuraja-Gopi-Govinda. 

Idanaieva. 

According to Dr. B. L. Mitra, the editor of the inscriptions, 
the grant of Kesavadeva is dated in Pan4avakuladipalibda Sam. 
4328 (Kali Yuga^»X.T>. 1245). The reading and interpretation 
of this date are not free from doubt, but it agrees with the date 
703 A.H, (A.D. 1303) which is given as the date of the 
conquest of Srihat (Sylhet) by Sikandar Khan GhazI in the 
reign of Sultan Firuz Shah, in a stone inscription, discovered 
in Sylhet and now lying in the Dacca Museum.' If the date 
for Kesavadeva is correct, it would appear that the Musalmans 
conquered Sylhet after, or in the reign of, his successor 
Isftnadeva.^ 

1 would conclude by referring to the Kacharis, who 
established a powerful kingdom in the 13th century. It 
extended ‘ along the south bank of the Brahmaputra from the 
Dikhu to the Kaliang or beyond and included also the valley of 
the Dhansiri and the tract which now forms North Cachar 
sub-division.’- Their struggles with the Ahoms led to the 

* JASB, 1922, Yol. XYHI (N. 8.), p. 418. Pint ootioed in the Daeea Rtview, Angost 
1913. 

* Bat recently the reading of the data has been qaeationed. It hae been aaggeeted that 
the date on the grant ia 4151 and not 4824. Thie wonld give 1049 A.D. [4161—3102 (B.C., 
the beginning of the Kali era)] ae the date of Kedava and about 975 A.D. m tbi4 of 
SharaTtva, the founder of the line in Srlba^ta. ^he identification of eomeof the place* 
namea in the grant eeem to ehow that Eedavadeva'a role extended over a cootiderable 
portion of Sylhet and probably alao aome portiona of Hill Tippera and Cachar. See SI, 

ZUL, p. StS. 
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decline of their power, but the KachSri princes known as " Kings 
of Hidamba ’ continued to rule till the 19th century, when their 
principality was annexed by the British.^ 

Genealogical Tables.® 

(Date* approximate.) 

1. Dynasty of Pu^yavarman (c. 350S50 A.D.). 

II. Sdlastambha and his Successors (c. 6S0-800 A.D.). 

III. Prdlambha and his Successors (c. 800-1000 A.D .): 

Prulambha (c. 800) 

I =Jivada. 

Harjara (829 A.D.) 

I =Tara. 

Vanamala (o. 875 A.D.). 

I 

Jayamala—Virabahu (c. 900 A.D.) 

I =Amba 

Balavarman (c. 925 A.D.) 

Tyagasixhha (c. 1000 A.D.) 

IV. The Pdlas (c, 1000 A.D.—llOO A.D.): 

Tyagasiihha (died childless) 7 

Brahmapala 

I sKuladevI 

Ratnapala 

I 

Purandarapala 

I =Durlabha 

Indrapala 

Jayapala 

Gopala 

I 

Harjiamala (pala ?) 

Dbarmapala. 

‘ For details tee Hi, Cbaptera X and XIII. Anew ailTer coin of the Caebar king 
Yaiootriyapa (Saka 1807-1585 A.D.) has been noticed io I HQ. Vol. II, 1090, pp. 615 ff. 
See also Heiamba R&jyer Daif4atidhi, Ed. bj MM. Padmanftth Vidjinood. For the Bajaa 
of Jaintia wbo probably eatablieed tbeir kingdom in c. 1600 A.D. aee ibid. Chapter XIII; 
aeealao JHQ, December 1937, pp. 847-40, and/iYB, Vol. XXV (N.8.), pp. 165-69. (Tbe 
Satafc Copper-plate grant of king Bima Biifahall, 1731.) 

* Pridoea whose namea are in italica did .not reign. Dneertain ralationahip ia shown 
by Tartieal dota. 
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V. Tihgyadeva {c. 1100 A.D*). 

VI. Line of Bodhuieva : 

Bodhideva [Minister of Bamapdla^ (c. 1084-112G A.I).)] 
I =Pratapadevi 


Vaidyadeva Budhadeva 7 

(o. 1126 A.D.) 

VII, Dynasty of Bhdskara (c, 1150-1206 A.D.): 

Bhaskara. 

I 

Rayarideva—Trailokyasimha. 

I =Vasumati ? 

Udayakarna—Nihsankasimba. 

I =Ahiavadevi. 

Vallabhadeva—Sri-Vallabha (c. 1184-8.)). 

VIII. Dynasty of Kharavdna : 

Kharavana {alias Navagirvuipa 7) 

I 

Gokuladeva (Golhana 7) 

I 

Narayana. 

I 

Keiavadeva alias Ripuruja Gopi Gdvinda (A.D. 1245?) 
Isanadeva. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Dynastk^ History ov I^enoai. and Bihar 

The connection of the peoples of (he alhivinl plains of the 
Ganges and the Rraliniaputra, with those living lower down in 
the deltaic regions, which form the greater part of modern Bengal 
and Bihar, has always beeji of a more or hiss intimate character. 
As early as the later Vedic literature we find the Prdeyas, ‘ the 
dwellers in the east ’ differentiated from the westerners, who 
lived in the upper valley of the Ganges and the Jiimna. It is 
not known exactly which tribes were included in this term. It 
is likely that the Kilsis, Kosalas, Videhas, Mngadhas and other 
eastern tribes known at that time to the Aryans are meant. But 
the fact that the f^atnyatha Brahmann refers to their mode of 
making tombs and disapproves of that custom makes it possible 
that there were cultural, if not also ethnic, (lifferenres between 
the peoples of the upper and lower Ganges valley. The epic 
story which makes Anga, Vahga, Kjiliuga, Pundra, and Rumha 
the ksetraja sons of the asura Bali by his wife Siule^ija through 
the agency of the Brahman sage Dirghatamas, seems to indicate 
at least th(* popular belief that these p(!opl(;s formed a compact 
ethnic group. The physical measurements of the peoples of a 
large portion of Bengal and Bihar convinced Risley that they 
were mainly Dravido-Mongolian, with a strain of Indo-Aryan 
blood, which is more prominent in the west and in the higher 
groups. In the western half of Bihar the Aryo-Dravidian fea¬ 
tures predominated, while in the east of Bengal the Mongolian 
type was more common. This theory has been criticised. But 
the opponents admit that * the people of the lower Ganges valley 
belong to a different Aryan stock from those who composed the 
Vedic hymns.’ Whatever may l>e the ethnic and cultural 
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affinity of the peoples of Bengal and Bihar, it is certain that 
the political relationship between them was sufficiently intimate. 
Thus when we enquire into the history of the different political 
and geographical divisions of this region, such as Magadha, 
Videha, Anga, Vanga, Samatata, Pundra, Gauda, Eadha 
Sumha, etc., we find that from the beginning of imperialism 
in the 5th and 4th centuries B.C., excepting periods of political 
disintegration, they have been generally under the administra¬ 
tion of one government. The absorption of ADga by Magadha 
in the reign of Bimhisara was the first important step in the 
development which culminated in the establishrnent of the 
Nandas as rulers of the Prasii and the Gangaridae. Perhaps 
earlier still is the epic tradition of the unification of these tracts 
under Jarasandha of Magadha and Karna of Anga. The 
Mauryas certainly ruled over these regions; and the recent dis¬ 
covery of the Dainodarpur plates makes it clear that the Guptas 
did the same up to the beginning of the 6th century A.D. 
Again the Palas of our period, though known to their contem¬ 
poraries as kings of Vanga (Vanijapati), issued most of their 
earlier inscriptions from Bihar. It will thus be not improper to 
group together in one chapter the accounts of the dynasties that 
ruled over the lower valleys of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra.* 
It is now generally agreed that the Gupta empire survived 
the shock of the Huua invasions and continued up to the begin¬ 
ning of the 6th century A.D. There is evidence to show that 
at least in the east its disintegration began soon after that time. 
Thus the absence of the word Gupta, in Maharaja-Rajapulra-Deva 
BhaUdraka, the name of the governor in the fifth Damodarpur 
plate may indicate that he was the son of a local raja of North¬ 
ern Bengal who in 543 A.D. perhaps acknowledged only a- 


See Vediii Index, Vol IT, p. 46; Mahabhdrata, T, 101; Risley, Peoples of India; Cen- 
sue Report for 1901 by the aaioe ; lOI, 19J7, pp. 392 ff. ; Obenda, Indo-Aryans, CHI, 
Vol. 1, pp. 40 ff.; Carmichael Lectures, CalcuUa UniveiBi*.)-, 1918, pp. 48 ff.; JASB, 198.1, 
pp. 888 ff.; El, Vol. XV, pp. 113 ff. 
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nominal suzerainty of the Gupta sovereigns.* The discovery of 
the Paridpur plates, which are referred to the 6th century A.D. 
reveals the presence of a line of independent rulers in Southern 
Bengal,® while the Vappaghosavata inscription of Jayanaga ® 
seems to indicate the presence of another line of indepen¬ 
dent rulers in Karnasuvarnaka in the latter half of the 6th 
century A.D. Whether they had any connection with the Gupta 
governors of Northern Bengal referred to above is a question 
that cannot be answered in the present state of our knowledge. 
But that there grew up an independent power in Bengal side by 
side with the^ decadent Gupta power in Magadha is shown by the 
references to the clash of the Maukharis and the ‘ Gaudas living 
on the seashore’ in the Haraha inscription of It^anavarman (554 
A.D.).* It remained for SaiSahka to extend the power of the 
Gaudas from Eanauj in the west to Gaujam in the south.But 
his empire was short-lived. Attacked on both flanks by Har^a 
and BhSskaravarman, he appears to have retreated into the hill- 
tracts of Orissa. The former annexed Magadha, while the latter 
to judge from the position of his victorious camp at Karnasu- 
varna, overran North and West Bengal.® During the reign of 
Har^a, the rest of Bengal and Bihar appears to have been divided 
into a number of independent and semi-independent states. These 
were (1) I-lan-na~po-fa-to (Hiranyaparvata?, country round 
the hill of Monghyr), (2) Chan-p^o (Campa, Bhagalpur District), 
(3) Ka~chu~wSn (?) k*i-lo (Kajahgala, area round Rajmahal), (4) 
Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundra-vardhana, North Bengal to the west of 


' EI, Vol. XV. p. 142; The Early History of Bengal, by Prof. B. C. Hajurndw, Daoaa 
TTniferaity, 1924, pp. 14-15. 

• lA, 1910, Vol. 89, pp. 193-216 ; JASB, Auguat 1910, pp. 429-86 ; 1911, pp. 289, 
308 tod 47S-603. I think Pargiter fats suocessfaliy provod that tfaew grants art ganoine. 

• ISI, Vol. XVIII, pp. 60-64. 

• El, Vol- XIV, p. 117, Ttrse 18. 

• 01, pp. 283-R4; El, Vol. VI, pp- 143-46; Harfoearita of Bi^a, Trans, by Cowell tod 
Tbontt, pp. 178 it .; BE, Vol. I, pp. 210 It.; YC. Vol. I. pp. 843 ff. 

• BI,4Vol. Xn. pp. 66 It.; Vol. XIX, pp. 116 ff.; ffarfwarita of Bgnt, Trtnt. 67 
Gowtll tod Tbomti, pp. 216 ff. 

36 
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the Karatoya), (5) San-mo-ta-Va (Samatata, Bengal delta be* 
tween theHugli and HillTippera), (0) Tan-mo-lih-ti (Tamralipti, 
portions of Midnapore and the 24-PargaiiJis) and (7) Kic {/ra)-/o- 
nasu-fa4a~n(i (Kaniasiivarnsi, probably portions of Nadia, 
Burdwan, Birbbnm and Murshidabad districts)/ A critical study 
of Yuan Chwang’s account seems to indicate that though 
Harsa sometimes passed through these tracts in the course of 
his invasions, they did not form a part of his empire/ After 
the death of Haisn, the troubled state; of the Ganges valley 
appears to have helped the extension of Tibetan power in the 
south. The Ghinese and Tibetan documents hoiyever never 
tell us whether Tibet actually held Bengal and Bihar; and it 
seems likely that whatever influence Tibet had over these tracts, 
came to an end about the year 7(K3 A.D., when, according to the 
T’nng annals, Nepal and India threw off the suzerainty of 
Tibet/ During the second half of the 7th century, we hav(‘ 
tlie records of two important lines of princes ruling in Bengal 
and Bihar. These were thi' Guptas of Magadha* and the 
Khadgas of Samatata.' As the Shabpur image-inscription of 
Adityasena gives for him tlie date .4.1). and as a 

Deoghar epigraph preserves the rnemoiy of his performing 
‘ A^camedha and other great sacrifices ’ and of having ruled 
‘ the whole earth up to the oceans,’ it is not unlikely that 
it was this Gupta sovereign who w’as instrumental in throwing 
off the yoke of Tibet in 7n;i A.D. The extent of the rule of these 
later Guptas is not exactly known. All their inscriptions have 
been so far discovered in the districts of Gaya, Patna, Bhagalpur 
and Shahabad of Bihar. But their’conflict with the Maukharis 

’ fiR, Vol. ir, pp. 186-204 ; YC, Vol. II, pp. 178-93. Watters restores I4an-na, the 
first part of the name io no. (1), as frana ‘ which denotes a piece of wild or barren laud.’ 

* JBOR8, September-December^l92S, pp. 3 IT. 

” Journal of the Manohester Oriental Society, 1911, p. 133- 

•- Gf. pp. 200-18. 

• MA8B, Vol. I, No. 6; El, \ol. XVH. pp. 357-39; JASB, 1923, Vol. XIX (N.8.). 
pp. 376-79; 1914, Vol. X (N. S.l, pp. 85 . 01 ; yc, Vol. II, p. 188; (^havannes, Let Hehgiiuf 
Eninente, Paris, 1894, p. 138. 
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of the TT. P., their waie on the banks of the Lauhity.i, and the 
possible identification of Madhavagnpta of the Aphsad stone 
inscription with the Malwa prince Madhavagnpta of Hama’s 
Har^acarita, would indicate a wider extent of f)ower than the 
distribution of their inscriptions suggests.' Tn this c(»nnection 
it is interesting to note that the KumarSmdiya Lokanfttha of the 
recently discovered Tippera grant dated in year 14 (Harsa 
era?=A.D. fiSO) has been referred to by some scholars as a 
feudatory of this Gu})ta prince Adityasena." Rut he was more 
probably a vassal of the Khadgas. The inscriptions of the 
Khadgas haye been so far found in the Dacca and Comilla 
districts in Bengal. The possible identification of Bajabhata," 
king of Samatata at the time of Seng-Chi’s visit to India 
(c. 050—700 A.D.) with Rajarftja of the Ashrafpur plate (B) 
and the suggested reading of the date in the same plate as 
73 or 79 (=679 or 685 A.D.), which has now been found to be 
not inconsistent with the palaeographic data of the records, 
would tend to place these rulers in the periods c. 650-700 A.D. * 
Karmanta, the place of residence of tlicse princes has been 
identified with modern Kamta near Comilla. 

Neither of these dynasties however appears to have succeed¬ 
ed in establishing a united and strong government in Bengal and 
Bihar. The result was that these rich Iracts remained for about 


^ Horjocar/ta of B&qb, Trans, by Cowell and Thomas, pp. 119-21 ; 01, p. 203; 
£/, Vol. XIV, pp. 100 ff.; Raychaudhari, Polihcn! Huto'y of Ancient huUn, 2ad Bd., 
1927, pp. 871 ff. 

* £?/, Vol. XV, p. 304. 

* Ll/s, pp. xxx-xxxi; but Chavannes seems to give tbe name as Ho-louo-ehe-po-teh’a 
(Haraabha^), aae bis Religieux Eminents, p, 128. 

* The editor of the Ashrafpor plates placed them "in the 8th or 9th oenturias A.D.'* 
This view is still bald by some scholars, see Bdngildr Ilthdt, by K. D. Baoarji,Sad Ed., pp. 
I&4ff.,2d3ff. But see1II23, pp. 376 ff. The date proposed shove is also supportad 
by the suggested ideuti&catioa of "roi de iTnde Orientate qai s'applle T i-p’ouo-po-mo 
(Davavarman)," the contemporary of king Adityasena (/e.Xittm — l’armse da soleil) mao. 
tioned by Hoai-lnan (c. 650-700 A.D.) with Davakhadga of tbe Ashrafpur plaUs and Aditya- 
Sana of tba Shabpur image inaeription ; See Cbavaones. Les Refigieuz Eminenti, pp. 81 
and 88; Life, pp. ixzvi-xxxvti. 
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50 years (c. 700—750 A^.D.) a constant prey to foreign invaders. 
The first invasion so far recorded appears to have been that of 
the princes of the Saila family. The Ragholi (Balaghat district, 
C.P.) plates of Jayavardhana II inform us that his grandfather 
took K&ai after killing its ‘self-conceited and cruel king,’ while 
the elder brother of this grandfather took the whole country of 
Pu94ra after destroying its ruler. As the script of the inscrip¬ 
tion ‘very much resembles those of the Paithan plates of Govinda 
III, dated in the year 794 A.D,’ it is probably not unreasonable 
to refer the events recorded above to c. 726 A.D. ^ It is not 
improbable that the prince referred to as a Paundra king in 
this inscription was Jivitagupta or one of the successors of 
Adityasena. The invasion of the Sailas was followed by that of 
Yasovarman, who is described in the Rajatarangim of Kalha^a, 
as lord of “the land of Kanyakubja from the bank of the Yamuna 
to the Kalika.” * Stein has identified this prince with ‘ the king 
of Central India, I-cha-fon-mo, who in A.D. 731 sent an 
embassy to the Chinese Court.’® It appears from the Chinese 
annals that he was on his throne at least between 731 and 730 
A.D., and it was probably during these years that he undertook a 
triumphal procession of digoijaya for the conquest of the countries 
all round his dominions, which is recorded in the Gau^avaho of 
Vakpatiraja.* In the course of his eastern expedition he seems 
to have met the king of Cauda, who is also called MagadhMhipa, 
niot far from the ‘ Vindhya region,’ and defeated him in a fierce 
battle, in which the vassals and nobles of the eastern king 
appeared “ like sparks of light issuing from a shooting-star.” 
After the battle the Magadhddhipa was pursued and slain by 


' EI, Vol. IX, pp. 41-47. I hare acoepted a comparativsly earlier date for the 
ereatB, as the coaqjests appiretttly took place dorian the reij^o of the great-grandfather of 
the donor. The conquerora having died during the life-time of their father, the next king 
mentioned in the inscription is the father of the donor. 

» IV, 132-46. 

' Stein’s Eng. Trans., Rajataranginl, Vol. T, pp. 88-8ih 

* Bombay Sanslrrit and Prakrit Series, Xo. XXXIV, Be-edited by N. B, Utgikar 
Poona, 1027, versea 102’668. 
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Yasovarman, who then proceeded eastwards and cninpelied the 
Vailiga king though ‘powerful in the possession of a large number 
of warlike elephants’ to acknowledge him as his suzerain. * It 
is not certain who this ruler of Magadha-Gauda was ; but that 
he was a powerful sovereign is clear from the fact that his domi¬ 
nions extended from the borders of Vanga (Eastern Bengal) to the 
Vindhyas. Possibly he was one of the Saila rulers referred to 
above who conquered Kasi and Pundra in about the first quarter 
of the 7th century A.D. It is significant that the Saila prince 
Srivardhana, who is probably not far removed from the 2nd 
quarter of the 8th century, is called ‘the lord of the Vinidhya’ 
(VindhyesDara), the very mountain not far from which the two 
armies met for the first time. It is not improbable that the 
Vanga (Samatata) king defeated by Yaj^ovarman was one of the 
Khadga rulers referred to above. The success of Yasovarman 
was however short-lived, and not long after 736 A.D., he fell a 
victim to the ambition of the Karkota king Lalitnditya Muktft- 
plda, probably known to the Chinese as Mu-to-pi} We are told 
by Kalha^na that after annexing the dominions of the Kanauj king, 
Lalitaditya ‘ proceeded with ease to the eastern ocean ’ and 
reached the “ Gauda land.”* Another invasion of Bengal-Bihar 
was probably undertaken by the Karaarupa king 8rI-Har9a 
(Hari?a?), who is referred to in the Pasupati inscription of his 
son-in-law Jayadevaof Nepal (153=153 +595 «= 748 A.D?) as the 
ruler of Gau(}a, Odra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands.* This 
appears to have been followed by the invasion of the Kashmirian 
king Jayapida, who is reported by Kalhapa to have visited the 
lands east of Prayaga in the course of his adventures in the early 
part of his reign (c. 762-63 A.D.). We are told that JaySpIda 

‘ Ihid, veraes 354, 414-20. 

* Bijatarangini, Stoin'a Trans., Vol. 1, pp. M8-89. 

* Ibid, IV, 14-5 48. Spacially note the versea 323 3'J ivhich describe the treacherous 
murder of the Gauda king by LslitAditya end (be bravery of the ' dark-ooioured ’ servants 
of the Gauda prince, which when contrasted with the conventional details of the digvtjaya, 
have an historical appearance. 

* I A, Vol. IX, p. 172, line 15. 8eo also supra, pp. 192 and 241. 
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reached Hhe city of PauijLdravardhana, subject to the king of 
Graula and at that time protected by a prince called Jayaiita.’ 
The Kashmirian minarch married Kalyaiiadevi, the daughter of 
•fayanta, and after conquering ‘ the chiefs of the five Gaudas’ 
{Panca-Gau'l-Hhipan), made his father-in-law their sovereign. 
Though it is not impossible that there may be some grain 
of historical fact in the stories of the adventures of Jayftpida, 
all attempts to identify Jayanta must remain problematical.’ 
As a result of all these invasions the lower Ganges valley 
must have been reduced to a chaotic condition. The Lama 
Taran&tha, referring to the condition of this region just before 
the election of Oopah, the founder of the Pala dynasty, says : 
“ There was no longer any member of it (the royal family of 
the Oandras) a king; in Odivisa, in Bengal and the other five 
provinces to the east, each Ksatriya, Brahman, and merchant 
(V^aiaya ?) constituted himself king of his surroundings, but 
there was no king ruling the country,” “ The anarchic condition 
is more vividly expressed by the expression Matsyanydya which 
is applied by the Khali mpur inscription of Dharmapala to 
describe the condition of North-eastern India before the election 
of Gopftla." 

In the last paragraph I have indirectly placed Gopala in the 
beginaingof the second half of the 8th century. There has hcen 
recently much discussion on the chronology of the Palas. We do 
not propose here to enter into a detailed examination of this 
question. It will be sufficient if we remember the foundation 
sbonis oa which all schemes of Pala chronology must inevitably 
rest. In the case of the nine kings from Gopala to Mabipfila, 

' Riiatarangi^t, IV, 4-2l<68 ; Kslhftoa places the reign of JaySpida in 761-762 A.D. 
As the adventares in Qau4(t~Pitf^4ra are placed by Kalhapa in the beginuing of hie reigu, 
and as Stein baa shown that we mast I'orraot these dates of the local historian by adding 
period of about 12 years, I have placed Jayapl^a’s posaible viait to the lower Ganges 
valley inc. 762-63 A.D. As to the identification of Jayanta, 1 would point out that in my 
chroajlogy he is plsseJ suffioisntly near GopAla to raias the aaapieion of their identity. 

* U, VoL IV, 1876, pp. 886.366. 

* El. Vol. rv, verae 4. 
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these are: (1) The date Saka 705 expired (783-84 A.D.) 
supplied by the Jaina Harivaihia for Indr&yudha, who must be 
ideotified with the Mahodaya ruler Indrar&ja of the Bhagalpur 
grant of NSrSyanapSla, who was dethroned by Dharmap&la. 
(2) The synchronism of Dharmap&la with the Ba^traku^a Govinda 
III (793-814 A.D.) established by the identification of Dharma 
and Gakr&yudha, mentioned in the Banjan plates of Amogha- 
varija as surrendering themselves to Govinda HI, with the 
DbarmapSla and Cakrayudha of the Bhagalpur grant of Nara- 
yanapala. (3) The Vikrama year 1083 (A.D. 1026) given in the 
Sarnath inscription for Mahipala (I). (4) The synchronism of 

R&jendra Cola and Mahipala established by the former’s Tiru- 
malai inscription, which records an attack made by the Cola 
king upon the lower Ganges valley in about 1021-25 A.D. (5) 
And the synchronism of Nagabhata (c. 807-33 A.D.) and 
Cakrayudha established by the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of 
Bhoja (v. 9). The year 1026 A.D. for Mahipala is usually taken 
by scholars to mark the end of his reign. Accepting that hypo¬ 
thesis for the time being, and counting backwards from that date, 
we arrive at the date 769 A.D., for Dharmap&la (1026 — 257 
=769 A.D.). In this calculation we have two uncertain factors, 
viz., the year 1026 A.D. may not have been the last .year of 
Mahipala, and the period of 257 years which is the total of 
the reign-period so far known of the rulers from Dharmap&la to 
Mahipala does not take into account the unknown reign-period of 
Vigrahap&la (II). Again it is not certain that the reign-periods 
so far known were the last years of the reign of the respective 
sovereigns. Within these limitations, the dates of the rulers 
from Gopala to MahlpSla may be shown as follows : 

1. Gopala ... c. 765 A.D. (reign-period not known). 

2. Dhannapala ... c. 769-801 ,, (reign-period ao far known 

82 years). 

Devapala ... c. 801-840 ,, ( „ ,, 30 

4. Vigrahapala (I) or 

6urap&la ... o. 640-843 ( •• i> 3 „ ). 
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5. 

Naraya^apala 

... 0. 843-897 A.D. 

( reign-period so far known 





11 64 years). 

6. 

Kajyapala 

... c. 897-921 ,, 

( .. 

.. 2i „ ). 

7. 

Gopala (II) 

... 0. 921-978 „ 

( .. 

• r 67 M ). 

8. 

Vigrabapaia (11) 

... c. 978- ? 

( .. 

,, not known). 

«. 

Mahipala (1) 

... c. 978-1026 ,, 

( M ' 

,, 48 years). 


The chronology proposed above is open to the obvious criticism 
which I have already pointed out. But the fact that any con¬ 
siderable increase in the reign-periods would push Dharmapala 
into the period 700-50 A.D., seems to indicate that the possible 
total excess of reign-periods cannot be large. A little elasticity 
in the chronological scheme may however be introduced if we 
place the date 1026 A.D. in the middle of Mahipala’s reign. The 
arguments so far advanced to prove that Mahipftla was dead 
before 1026 A.D. do not appear to me to be at all conclusive. 
Even assuming that Mahipala died before 1026 A.D., his reign 
can only be moved back from that date by a few years, for any 
big gap would place Dhfirmapala in the period 750-60 A.D. The 
division of Gau4a into five divisions in c. 762-63 at the time of 
Jayapi4a, is not consistent with what we know of DharmapSla’s 
reign. Put in view of the synchronism of Dharmapala with 
Govinda III (c. 794-814 A.D.) and Nagabhata II (c. 815-33 
A.D.) it would, I think, be safer if we push forward the period 
of Dharmapala’s reign by another 14 years and place the last date 
of Mahipala in c. 1040 A.D. This would give Dharmapftla a\ 
reign of 46 years (769-815 A.D.), which is not at all impossible 
in view of the fact that Taranatha assigns him a period of 64 
years. The reign-periods assigned by this historian sometimes, 
as in the case of Mahipala (I) and Bamapala, have been found 
to be approximately in agreement with the known dates of 
those princes. Thus unless there is some mistake in the ascrip¬ 
tion of the dates found on inscriptions or colophons of MSS. the 
above table with this correction should serve as the nearest ap¬ 
proximations of the reign-periods of the first nine PfLlas. As to 
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the eight later Palas who followed Mahipala I, we have to take 
into consideration the known reign-periods of these princes, 
which is 106 years. This however does not include the un¬ 
known reign-periods of three princes, and includes 4 years for 
Kumarapala,^ ,which, as we shall see is an uncertain quantity. 
In this connection we must bear in mind the synchronisms 
between Nayapala and Vigrahapala (III) and the Tripuri 
Kalacnri Laksrai-Karnadeva (c. 1041-70 A.I).) and that between 
Ramapala* and Nanyadeva (c. 1097-1150 A.D.). The argu¬ 
ment that since in a MS. dated in 1120 A.l). the Nepal 
king Sada^ivadeva is styled Rajndhirajd-Parajne^vara, the 
supremacy of Nanyadeva over the Bagmati valley must have 
been over by that date, cannot be accepted as conclusive, for 
we have already shown elsewhere that Nepal rulers appear to 
have continued to assume imperial titles in spite of their subser¬ 
vient position.’ Thus the theory based on this siqiposition that 
Vijayasena must have conquered North-Bengal and Tirhut in 
about 1120 A.D. from Madanapala and Nanyadeva loses its 
force. I have elsewhere shown reason to suppose tliat Nanya’s 
reign may have continued even up to about the middle of the 
12th century A.D.® Again, in view of the fact that the Palas 
appear to have lingered on in Magadha til) tln^ middle of the 
12th century there is nothing impossible in supposing that 
Madanapala may have continued to rule for some time in Bihar 
even after he lost North-Bengal. Within the limitations which 
we have already pointed out, we can then propose the following 
table for the last eight Pal a kings ; 

10. Nayapala, c- 1040*1055 A.D. (reign-period so far known, 15 years). 

11. Vigrahapala (III), c. 1055*1081 A.D. (reign-pericd 26 years). 

12. Mahipala (II), G. 1082-? ,, ( „ not known). 

13. Surapala (II), c. 1083-? ,, ( ,, .. not known). 


,* See $iipra, DyntuUc History of Ntpa!, pp. 206-209 aad 220-21. 
* See supra, pp. 204-205!snd fn. 1 on p. 206. 

36 
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14. 


15. 

16. 
17. 

? 

? 


Ramapala, c. 
Kumarapala, c. 
Gopala (IIlj, 
Madanapala, 
Govindapala, 
Palapala, 


1084-1126 A.D. 

1126-1180 
0. 1180-? 
c. 1130-1160 ,, 
c. 1150-1162 ,, 
c. 1162- ? ,, 


(reign-period 42 yean). 

( ,, ,, 4 yean ?). 

( ,, ,, not known). 

( ,, ,, 19 years). 


We can introduce a little more elasticity in the chronological 
frame by placing Madanapala a few years later, for we do not 
know bow long Govindapftla ruled. A Gaya inscription gives 
the date V. E. 1232 as the 14th year, counting from the end of 
his reign. {3rl Govindapaladeva-gata-rdjye-catu*da4a-samDat- 
sare.) His reign thus ended in c. 1162 A.D. But he may 
have ascended the throne of Magadha a few years after 1150 
A.D.* Palapala of the Jaynagar image inscription may have 
reigned for a few years after Govindapala. 

Turning now to the details of Pftla history, we are first con¬ 
fronted with the question of their origin. In their inscrip¬ 
tions the Palas never claim any descent from any mythical or 
epic hero, which is such a common feature in the genealogical 
tables of many other dynasties of India. In the earliest grant 
of the dynasty, the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala, we are 
simply told that the family sprang from Dayitavisnu, who is 
MeA Sarva-vidyavadata (sanctified by sorts of knowledge). 
His son Vapyata (Bappata ? ) is described as Khanditarati ; 
and the latter’s son Gopala was forced to accept the hands of the 
Goddess of Fortune in order to put an end to the condition of 
anarchy (mdtsyanydya) then prevailing in North-eastern India. 
In the commentary of the Rdmacarita the Palas are said to 
have sprung from the sea, while in the Kamauli grant of Vai- 
dyadeva they are said to have been born in the family of the sun 


* Ftf Pil* ohnnologj, wtIA, 1009, Voi. 38, pp. 338-246; Vol. Ill, No. 1. 

pp. A f.; JBORS, Deoembor, 1938, pp- 489-5S9. Septembor-Deoember. 1029, pp. 647-60; 
B44p626r Itih&i, by B. D. Bsoorji, and Ed.. Vol. T, pp. 179 ff.; !A, 1920, Vol. 49, pp. 189- 
98 ; JiBB, 1991, Vot. XVII (N.S.), pp. 1-6; /HQ, Soptomber, 1937, pp. 671-91. Excqiiiag 
his Ui«r« w prwool pokhiag to show tbot PoUpiU b^oogied to tho Pilft dynsrty. 
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{va^e Mihirasya). In the commentary of a Nepal MS. of the 
Attas&hasrika-PrajMparamita written by Haribhadra in tiie 
reign of map&la the latter is described as RdjabhatMi-vatH- 
ia-patita. In the A’in-i-Akhari the Pslas are descrilnjd as a 
‘ Kayetli family.’ ^ These are the facts on which must depend 
any discussion on the origin of the Palas. Of these we may 
reject the testimony of the A'in-i-Akhari as very late. The state¬ 
ments of the Rdmacarita and the Kainaiili grant are also separa¬ 
ted from Gopala by more than three hundred years. From the 
Khalimpur grant it appears that Dayitavisnu belonged to an 
educated plebeian family, which was probably neither Brahman 
nor Ksatriya. In the troublesome days that then prevailed in 
North-eastern India during the first half of the 8th century, 
the family must have soon found the sword to be more profitable 
than the pen. This transformation may have led to the foun¬ 
dation of the fortunes of the family. Vapyata and then GopAla 
appear to have met with considerable success in their new 
profession, to be deemed able to save the country from the 
grip of anarchy. Attempts have been made to show that 
the statement of Haribhadra means that Dliarraapala was a 
descendant of Bajabhata, the son of Devakhadgaof the Ashrafpur 
plates.* Though the fact that the Palas and the Khadgas 
were both Bauddha families, may be considered favourable to 
such an identification, and there is no inherent diflSculty 
about the chronological position of the two families, yet I think 
it is better not to push this theory too far. For it is 
doubtful whether RUjahhatddi-vamsa-patita can really mean 
scion of Bajabhata. Painjit H. P. Sastrl took it to mean 'the 

> Bee £r, Vol. IV, pp. 243 ff., vereei 1*4; Vol. ni, No. 1, pp. 20*21; J5/, 

Vol. II, pp. 347 ff. ; AAK, Vol. II, p. 146 ; JASB, 1923, Vol. XLX (N.S.), p. 379 end fn. 2. 
The vene in Heclbhedre'e commeotery ie m foHowe : 

“ Rijyt Bij*bkat^i’taAtM'pattta^srUDharmapiIa»ya e«t 
TattvAloka-vidkaginl vifaeitS Sat.patjik-eyam mayi.'* 

Bee sleo Benged grant of Mahipila, V. 2, El, Vol. XIV, pp. 824 ff. and p. 839 fn. 1. 

* JASB, 1923, p. 879: BdAgdldrltthAt, 9nd Ed...Vol. 1. pp. 164 ff. 
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descendant of a military officer of some king.' Then it is 
curious that if the two predecessors of Gopala were really sprung 
from a royal dynasty they should be referred to as plebeians in 
the Khalimpur grant. It would require very strong proofs to 
show that a reigning family which could trace its descent to 
kings of the past would have remained silent about that 
connection in their genealogical tables. It is so unusual in 
India. 

Taranatb informs us that Gopala first began to reign in 
Bengal and then brought Magadha under his power. Though 
mixed up with stories, the account of the Tibetan historian 
about the election of Gopala is in agreement with the Khalimpur 
grant. The statement that Gopala was first raised to the throne 
of Bengal appears to be also supported by the commentary of the 
Rdmacarita which refers to VarendrI as the janakahhu of Rama- 
pala. The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva also refers to the 
recovery of the janakahhu by Ramapala, which is taken by some 
scholars to mean VarendrI.’ The Monghyr grant of Devapiila 
informs us that Gopiila conquered the world up to the sea 
(vijitya yend jaladhe vasundharCini).^ From tlie fact that his 
son was able to undertake extensive military campaigns it is not 
improbable that Gopala fully consolidated his position before he 
died. The Bhagalpur grant of Narayanaprila compares him wdth 
Lokandtha Basahala (Buddha), both being said to have overcome 
the Kdmakdris.^ In the Khalimpur record of his son he is given 
the epithet parama-Saugata. According to Taranath ‘ he built 
the Nalandara temple not far from Otantapura and reigned for 
45 years.’* We have no dated colophons of MSS. or inscrip¬ 
tions of his reign. 


' /.4. Vul.IV.1876, p. 366; £/. Vol. lY. pp. 243.64. verse 4; MA8B, Voi. HI, 
No. 1, p. 31,1, 88; BI, Vol. II, pp. 347-58; GautfahkhatnilM, pp. 127 ff. 

* W, Vol. XVIII. p. 304. 

* /A. 1886, Vol. XV, p. 304. 

* M, Vd. IV, p. 866. 
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Gopala was succeeded by Dharmapala, his son l)y Dedda- 
devl.’ The Khalimpur grant of this king refers to !»!> extensive 
conquest in Northern India We are told that “ with a sign of 
his gracefully moved eyebrows he installed the illustrious king 
of Kanyakubja, who readily was accepted by the Bhoja, Matsya, 
Madra, Kuru, Yadn, Yavana, Avanti. Gandhara and Kfra kings, 
bowing down respectfully with their diadems trembling, and for 
whom his own golden coronation jar was lifted by the delighted 
elders of Paficala.” (V, 12.) Ip connection witli this state¬ 
ment, there is in the preceding verse (V. 11), a veiled reference 
to Mahendra being terrilied at the movements of bis armies. 
The political events hinted at in these two verses are ]>art]y 
indicated by verse 3 of the Bhagalpur grant of Nilrayanapala, 
which runs as follows: “ This mighty one (i.c. Dharmapala) 
again gave the sovereignty which he had acquired by d6feating 
Indraraja and other enemies, to the begging (/akrayudha, who 
resembled a dwarf in bowdng ; just as formerly Bali had given 
the sovereignty (of the three W'orlds) which he had acquired by 
defeating Indra and his other enemies (the gods) to the begging 
Cakrayudlia (Visnn), who had descended to the cartli as a 
dwarf.” “ The three verses wdien read together seem to imply 
that Dharmapala, after having extended his power over a large 
portion of Northern India, dethroned one Indrariija of Kanauj 
and installed in his place a feudatory of his named (’akrayudha. 
If this Indraraja is identified with the Indrayudha of the Jaina 
HaripamSa, the ruler of the north (calculated from Vordhamana- 
Wadhwan in Kathiawar), who was ruling contemporaneously 
with Yatsaraja of Avanti, the ruler of the east, evidently the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara king of that name then, it would appear that 
Dharmapala achieved considerable military and diplomatic 
success in Northern India sometime after 783-84 A.D. To 
Kielhorn, when editing the Khalimpur grant in 189G-97, the 

' EI, Vol. IV, pp. 243 If.; Kielborn laggested that Deildsdevi was ‘ the daughter of 
the Bhadra Kiog ’; but his iaterpretatioo has been opposed lu Oaii^alekliamild, p. 12. 
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name of Cakrayudha, king of Kanauj was a mystery. But 
since then the discovery of other inscriptions of contemporary 
reigning families of India has solved the difficulty. These are 
in brief as follows : verse 80 of the Radhanpur grant of the 
RastrakOta Govinda III {iSaka 730 — 808 A.D.) tells us that 
Dhora (Dhriiva) drove into the trackless forest Vatsaraja ‘ who 
boasted of having with ease appropriated the fortune of Gauda,’ 
and *took away from him, not merely the tw'o Gauda umbrellas 
of state but also his fame.’ * As the Wani grant of the same 
king {i^akd 730«807 A.D.), which contains the same verses as 
the Radhanpur grant, does not contain verse 15 of the latter, 
which refers to defeat of the ‘ Gurjara ’ by Govinda.,—a victory 
so decisive that the Gurjara king’s whereabouts w'ere not known 
to any—it is possible that the final defeat of the Gurjara may 
have occurred between the two dates of the grants (807-808 
A.D.).“ The identity of this Gurjara king is probably revealed 
by the Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsa {^aka 793«871 A.D.), 
which, besides referring to the victory of (Dhruva) Dharavarsa 
over the Gauda king, tells us that Govinda III defeated in battle 
Nagabhata, and as the former sdvanced to the springs of the 
Himalayas “ those (kings) Dharma and Cakrayudha surrendered 
of themselves.”^ Line 12 of the Baroda grant of Karka II 
{tSaka 734 — 812-13 A.D.) seems to refer to a conflict of Dhruva 
and the Gauda king between the Ganges and the Jumna.* 
Verse 9 of the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of Bhoja tells us 
that his grandfather Nagabhata (r;. 815-33 A.D.) “ defeated 
‘ (^akrayudba whose lowly demeanour was manifest from his 
dependence on others,’ “ wdiile the next verse of the same inscrip¬ 
tion refers to the defeat of the lord of VaAga (Faiisfapati) at 

» EI, Vol. VI, pp. 289 n. * lA, Vol. XI, pp. 156 ff. 

» El, Vol. XVII, pp. 236 II., verses 14, 22-23. 

* /A, Vol. Xll, pp. 158 ff., lines 2'2>23; on p. 168. Fleet's trsasUtion referred tbe 
cuofliot to Oovtndft III; bat see JL, 1923, Vol. X, p. 35 end fa. 2; also El, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 239, fn. 4. 

» El, Vol. IX, pp. 199-200 ; ibid, Vol. XIV, pp. 179, fn. 3. 

• Ibid, Vd. XVm. pp. 99 ff. 
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the hands of the Gurjara king. Without going into details 
we may say that the statements of the Pala records are 
substantially borne out by the Gurjara and Rastrakuta inscrip¬ 
tions. It seems likely that after the fall of Yasovarman 
(c. .731-36 A.D.) there was no effective government in the 
GaAga-Yamuna valley. Taking advantage of the weakness 
of the Kanaiij prince Indrayiidha {c. 783-84 A.D.), Dharniapala 
invaded Northern India and placed his own nominee on the 
throne of Kanaiij. But he had soon to meet other rivals in the 
persons of the Gurjara Vatsaraja and NSgabhata IT, and the 
Ras^rakutas Dhruva and (lovinda III. The struggle for the 
possession of the rich lands of the upper Ganges was thus 
trilateral and may be represented by the following table : — 

Dharmapala Vatsaraja (r. 783-84 A.D.) i Dhruva (779-94 A.D.) 

(c. 769-815 A.D.) Nagabhata (c. 815-33 A.D.) ! Govindalll (c. 794-814 A.D.; 

The success of the Palas appears to have been of short 
duration. At any rate if the Riistrakuta records arc to he 
believed, both Cakrayudha and Dharmapala were in distress 
evidently due to the attack of Nagabhata sometime before 814 
A.D. Thus Dharmapala’s imix'rial position in Northern India 
had vanished, and if the Sanjan plates mean anything, he tried 
to form an alliance with the RastrakOta (lovinda III for check¬ 
ing Nagabhata II. As verse ‘2*2 of the same inscription shows, 
the alliance probably resulted in the tlefeat of Nagabhata about 
807-08 A.D.;‘ but the advance of the Rastrakuta army up to the 
Vindhyas was probably not favourable to the re-establishment 
of Pala hegemony in Northern India." 


' JL, Vol. X, p. 44. 

* Tbe Mongbyr grant of Devap&la tells os that Dliarmapala in the course of his 
campaigns advanced op to Kedara-tirtha, Gang&sdgara and Qokarna while according to the 
Badal preitsti of Gorava Miiira, Garga is stid to have made Dharnia the forereign of the 
East. Sae E/, Vol. XVIIl, p. 304; Vo'. II, pp. 160 ff. The places nienlionedby the 
Moofbyr grant may have marked tbe eitreme limita of Pala hegemony. 
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According to the Bhagalpur inscription of Narayanapala 
and the Badal pramati of (Jurava Misra, Dharmapala was assisted 
in his military campaigns by his younger brother Vakpala and 
his Brahman minister (iarga. 

Dharmapala married KanpadevI, the daughter of the Kas- 
tiakiita Parabala, who has been identified with a prince of the 
same name whose Pathari (Long. 78°L5', and Lat. 2 °56', Bhopal 
Agency, L.P,) pillar inscription is dated in V.E. 917 {c. 801 
A.l).).‘ If this Parabala was really the father-in-law of 
Dharmapala, his inscription must have been incised very late 
in the life of the Rastrakuta chief. Prom his seal as well as 
his title Paraviasnugnta, it is clear that Dharmapala was a 
Buddhist. Bnt it is a curious /‘ommentary on his Buddhism 
that the Monghyr grant of his son should give him the credit 
for making th.e castes (varndn) conform to their proper rules 
{sDadharme). According to Tibetan tradition it was Dharma¬ 
pala who built the celebrated Buddhist monastery of Vikrama- 
f^iia on a hill situated on the bank of the Ganges.® We have 
the following let^ords of the reign of Dharmapala : 

(1) Bodhgaija stone inscription .—Discovered by Cunning¬ 
ham in tlie south of the Mahabodhi temple at Bodhgaya. It is a 
short inscription of 9 lines incised on a t^tone bearing the figure 
of Visnu, Surya, and fir! (Bhairava ?). It records the instal¬ 
lation at Mahabodhi of a four-faced (image) of Mahadeva 
{M(thrtdeoasrafnrmuhhah) and the construction of a puskarinl 
at a co$t of 8,000 dranimas by Kesava, the son of the sculptor 
(.s'/h7b///f) Ljjvala in the 2(‘)th year of king Dharmapala.® 

(2) Khalimpur grant. —Purchased from a ciiltivator of the 
village of Khalimpur, near Gaur in the Mnlda district. Single 

' Rl, Vol. IX, pp. 21H a,; in rhia cannection see JASli, 1921, p. 5; Oauflarajamahl, 
by Canda, p. ; BS»gahir liihiis, 2nd F.d., Vol. 1, pp. 195-96. 

® JBTS, Calcutta, 1898, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 11 and 17. 

Dr. R. [i. Mitra first tried to give the reading of the inscription in the PASB,1880, 
p. 80; first properly edited by I’rof. N'. Chakravarti in JASli, Vol. IV (N.S.), pp. 101 ff.; 
then by A- K- M»itra ia Qauifiilel;hamAla, pp. 29 IT . under the name Kesara-iiMi’i^h- 
Proaerved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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plate (written on both sides, 33+29 lines) surmounted by a 
highly wrought ornament soldered on the top of it. The main 
part of the ornament is a seal formed by five concentric rings. 
On the upper part of the seal is a wheel on a ]>edestal with 
a deer facing on cither side. Immediately l)elow wo have 
the legend Srlman^Dharmapaladcmh. Then comes the gene¬ 
alogy of the donoi’. The inscription was issued from Phtali- 
putra-samdvasita-S rlm,aj-jayas ka nd hdoara by Pa ra masaugato- 
MahSrajadhiraja-iSnmad-Dharmnpaladevnh. The grant which 
is dated in his 3‘2nd year, records the gift of the three villages 
of Kraiincasvabhra, Madh5salmair :ind Pillitaka in the Visaya 
of Mahantaprakiisa, attached to th(‘ Mandala of Vyaghrntatl in 
the Pundravardhana-Bhw/it/ and the village of Gopippali in 
the Amrasandika-Mandu/u aitachod to the Visaya of Sthalikkata 
to the temple of Nanna-Narayana bhnttaraka, established by 
Mahasamantadhipati Narayanavarinan. The grant was made 
at the request of this orticer, and the Dutaka of the grant was 
the Yuvardja Tribhuvanapala. The description of the camp 
at Pataliputra, beginning with Sa khalu Bhaglrathl-patha 
pravartamdna and ending with pddatn-bhara-narmd-avaneh 
first occurring in tliis inscription after verse 13, became the 
stereotyped description of the daya-skandhavarna the Pfila.s in 
all subsequent grants.^ 

(3) A MS. of the Hnricarita-kavya by Caturbhiija, contain¬ 
ing the statement that one of liis a.nccsfors, Svn.niarekhaj, got the 
village of Karanja in Varendri as a 3dsana from Nrpa Dharnia- 
p&la. Suvarnjirekha i^ described in the passage as Srnti- 
smrti-purdna-pada-pmvtnak, ^nd was apparently a lirahinan 
(vipra).^ 

(4) Clay Seals. —Escently in a mound at Paharpiir, District 


* The inacriptioQ waa first discovered end published with a traoslation and a small 
bat clear photo-etching in JASB, Vol. liXIlI, Cart 1. pp. 39 S. Then edited b; Kielborn 
in El, Vol. IV, pp. 213 tt’i ic-edited in OauifalekliamSlZ by A. K. Maitra, pp, 9 ff. The 
iaacriptioD is reported to be iu the Asiatic Society of llengal. 

• CPMDN, p. 131. 

37 
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Bajshabi, North Bengal, clay seals have been discovered bear¬ 
ing the name Sii'-T^harmap^la-deva} 

The evidence of these records shows that DharmapSla ruled 
at least for 32 years, and held sway over territory extending 
from Pfttaliputra to Bajshahi. I have already discussed the 
reasons for thinking that he reigned for a longer period which 
according to my calculation is 46 years (769-815 A.D.)» and it is 
likely that he ruled directly over a more extensive area than 
the evidence of the inscriptions at present indicates. In his 
Khalimpur plate the Yuvardja Tribhubanapala is mentioned 
as the Dutaka of the grant. Though not explicitly mentioned 
as such, he is usually taken by scholars to have been the eldest 
son and heir of Dbarmap&la. As in the subsequent inscriptions 
Devapala is mentioned as son and successor of Dharmapala, 
it is supposed that he must have died during his father’s 
lifetime. This is a possible explanation, though the likelihood 
of an A^ka or Aurangzib ousting their elder brothers 
who were de-facto Yuvarajas is not entirely eliminated. It 
should also be noticed that in Indian history a Yuvardja, 
unless it is established on other evidence, should not necessarily 
be taken as the eldest son. In the case of Devapala 
however the suggestion of any violence at the time of his 
accession appears to be contradicted by verse 12 of his 
Monghyr grant, which tells us that he succeeded to his father’s 
dominions without any trouble {nirupaplavam), even as the 
Bodhisattva got Saugatafi^ padam. 

In the Pala records Devapala appears as a mighty conqueror. 
We are told in his Monghyr grant that during his victorious 
expeditions his war-elephants reached the Vindhyas, while his 
cavalry roamed about in the Kamboja country (V. 13). In ano¬ 
ther verse of the same inscription, the pra^astikdra tells us that 


‘ CtJeutta Btoieu, Mmj, 1928, p. 340. Also *A Briilf Account c$ BmcoocHonc at 
Pakatfar by N. K. Dikabit,’ Sic Joho Manhsll in Illtutratad Lonioti Nawa at 29Ui Janmiy 
1937. aim Aai, 1933-28, pp. 116 ff.. 3 PlatM, Nos. XV and XVI. 
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this king enjoyed the whole region bounded on the north by the 
Himalayas, in the south by B&ma*8 bridge (d-setoh prathita-da^ 
id8ya-ketu-klrteK)f and by the abodes of Varupa and Lak9ml 
(i.e., the oceans), on the east and the west (V. 15). In the 
Bhagalpur grant of Nar&yapapala Jayap§.la, a son of y§>kpala and 
grandson of Gopala, claims to have undertaken successful expe- 
ditions at the direction of Devapkla. We are told that at his 
approach the lord of Utkala took fright and fled from his capi¬ 
tal, while the king of Pragjydti^a only continued to rule in his 
kingdom in safety when he agreed to hold the commands of Jay a* 
pala on his proud head (V. 6). The Badal pillar inscription 
of the time of Guravami^ra also supplies interesting information 
on the victories of Devapala. From this inscription we find 
the names of three ministers of Devapala : 

Devapala ... Darbhapaui=Sarkar&-dey!. 

,, ... Someivara—Balla-devi. 

(Oaudeivara) ? ... Ked&ra Miilra sVawa. 

We are told by the composer of this praiasti that, aided by 
the diplomacy {nlti-kauiala) of his minister Darbhapani, Deva¬ 
pala made tributary the whole region from Beva’s father (Vin- 
dhyas) to the father of Gaurl (Himalayas) and from the eastern 
to the western ocean whose waters are red with the rays of the 
rising and setting sun* (V. 5). Thanks again to the wise coun¬ 
sel of the third minister Eedara Midra, * the GauieHara long 
ruled the sea-girt earth, having eradicated the race of the Utka- 
las, humbled the pride of the HOpas, and scattered the conceit 
of the rulers of Dravidia and Gurjara.* * Following Eielhom, 
scholars usually identify this king of Gau^a with Devap&la. No 
doubt many of these claims are much too extravagant to be taken 
seriously ; but apart from these statements, there appears to be 


' It ii intarettiiig to note thet Tlrenithe elio r e pr e e e n te Dsvepile m heviag gieetly 
inoroMod tbe power of the PSlee. Ho is sold to hove * brooglit into rabnission the 
kiDgdoB of Vezondn in tbe eeet end efterwerds the poovinoe of Odiviie.* Son 
I A, im, Yel. IV, p.866. 
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sufficient evidence to show that Devapala really had some mili¬ 
tary success. The chief rivals of the Palas at this period were 
the Gurjaras and the Bastrakutas. The contemporary princes 
may be arranged in the following tabular form : 


Devapala 
(c. 815-854 A.D.) 


Nagabhata (c. 815-833 A.D.) 

Bamabhadra 

Bhoja (c. 836-90 A, D.) 


Amoghavarsa 
(314-77 A.D.) 


In describing the career of Dharmapala we have already 
noticed how his preliminary success appears to have been ended 
by the vigorou.s attack of Nfigabhata TI, who may have even 
captured Kanauj by ousting Cakrayudha. But the success of the 
Gurjara combined tlie other claimants for Kanauj against liim. 
If we are to believe the Rastrakuta records, the Gurjaras were 
defeated and the triumphant Deccaui army advanced up to the 
Himalayas. What happened after this is not clear. Whether 
Nagabhata still held Kanauj, or whether Cakrayudha was restor¬ 
ed to his throne, is uncertain. But it is likely that the alliance 
between Govinda and Dharmapala which is hinted at in the Sanjan 
plates did not last long; for the Nilgund inscription of Amogha¬ 
varsa tells us that Govinda HI fettered the Gaudas.^ But the 
death of Govinda III in c. *S14 A.D. and the internal dissensions 
of the Rastrakutas which followed must have come as a welcome 
relief to the Palas.The death of Nagabhata II in about 933 A.D. 
and the accession of the weak Ramabhadra furtlier helped Deva¬ 
pala to realize his ambition.^ He may have again recovered the 
same position in Northern India which was enjoyed by his father 
Dharmapala for some time. But as the Barah grant of Bhoja, 
dated in 830 A. D., tells us that it was issued from Mahodaya, 
it must be assumed that either Devapala lost ground during the 
latter part of his reign or that Kanauj remained under the Gur- 
jaras since the time of Nagabhata II and could not be recovered 


‘ lA, Vol. VI. p. 103, line 8. 

BO, Vol. 1, I'art II, pp. 40S aad 109. 
JL, Vol. \, £>|>. 13 B. 
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by the Palas.^ Indeed verse 18 of the Gwalior inscription which 
refers to Bhoja’s victory over Dharniapala’s son appears to indi¬ 
cate a Gurjara success over Devapala.’* 

The recent discovery of the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala 
has thrown an interesting sidelight on the history of Bengal and 
Bihar of this period. The plate records the grunt of five villag¬ 
es in the Vi^ayas of Rajagrha and Gaya by the Palu king at the 
request of Suvar^advipadhipati Maharfijo Balaputradcva, 
grandson of a Sailendra king of Yaoa-bhumi. The laud was 
intended for the upkeep of a Buddhist monastery built by the 
Sailendra king at Nalanda.® As Yava-bhurni and Suvarnadvipa 
have been identified with the islands of Java and Sumatra this 
record is an evidence of intercourse between the lower Ganges 
valley and the islands of the East Indian Archipelago in the 
middle of the 9th century. There may have been a regular pil¬ 
grim-traffic, possibly by sea, between these islands and the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

The following recoi ds of Devapala’s reign have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Monghyr gre/nt.—Discovered in Monghyr in 1780. 
Single plate of thick copper written on both sides f2H + 29 lines). 
On the top of it is soldered a seal; in the central panel of this is 
the well-known Sarnath device, the dhanm-calra, with two 
antelopes at the sides. Underneath is the royal name 3ri‘ 
Devapaladevasya. The inscription opens with a verse in praise 
of Buddha, and then gives the genealogy of the donor 
from Gopala. It was issued from JSri-Mudgagm-samdvdsita- 
tSnmaj-jayaskandhdvdra by P«.-P.-Pb.-M.-/^ri-Dharmapftladeva- 
padanudhyala PsrP.-Ph.-M} fSrhnad-Dev&pdh, and records 

* EI, Vol. V, p. 211. 

Ibid, Vol. XVII, pp. 99 ff. 

' Eor iha SailoDdrsa aoe JBR/tS, 1887*89, XVII, Part II, pp. 1.10; SI, Vol. 
XVII, pp. 816 ff. Sea alao in tbia eonneotioo The Yupu Tneeriptiom cif King 
MVavarmnn from KoeUi (East Botbm) , edited by Dr. Vogel, pp. 202 ff. 

* Henoefortb tbeee'tifclea will be repiateoked in ebbrevietion u followa : Paroma* 

P^rameivaro'^P., Paromabha^rt^a^Pb., Afehirijidhirija^JIf. 
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the gift of Mefika-^rama, in KrimilS-and Sri-Nagara 
(mod. Patna di8trict)-J5fe«fcti, to the Bhatta-pravara Vlhe- 
karftta Miira in the year 33 of the king’s reign. The Dutaka of 
the inscription was the son of the donor, Yuvardja Bajyapala.* 

(2) Ndlandd grant. —Unearthed at Nalanda in 1921, Single 
plate : 42 lines (obverse), and 24 lines (reverse). The seal is 
the same as in the Monghyr grant. The introductory portion 
(first 25 lines) is identical with the same portion of the Monghyr 
plate. This record was also issued from Mudgagiri, but is 
posterior to the other record by six years, being dated in year 
39. Genealogy same as in the Monghyr grant. It records that 
Devapkladeva, at the request of Suvarnadvipadkipati Mahdrdja- 
^ri-V{B)dlaputradeva, granted five villages, four of which lay in 
Rajagfha-Fisai/tt of SrInagara-B/iu/fti while the other lay in 
Gaya-Fi^aya. The gi^nt was made for the upkeep of the 
monastery built at Nalanda by the said king of Suvarnadvipa 
(Sumatra ?). The endowment is entirely Buddhist. The 2nd 
side of the plate introduces the Dutaka of the grant, who 
is referred to as Dhnrmadhikare’sminr {5rI-V(B)alavarma- 
Vyaghratatl-Manr/flfttdhipffti.^ Then follows an account of 
Balaputradeva. We are told that there was a king of 
Yava-bhumi who was a Sailendra-vathiatilaka. He had a son. 
As PaulomI was to Indra, so was Tara the agramahisi to this 
son. Tara was the daughter of the great ruler Dharmasetu 
(Varmasetu ?) of the lunar race (Rdjnafy Soma-kuldnvayasya 


^ The pUte wee first published in 176S in Vol. I, pp 123 ff. of the Atiatie Retearehn. 
The inaoriptioQ then mjsteriousily dUappeered. lu 1892 Eielhom published s text end 
trensUtioa of the record from its lithographic representetioa in the Asiatio ReteaTeh^a. 
See 7A, Vol. XXI, pp. 254 ff. This text was published with notes in the Oau^feihameZd, 
pp. S3 ff. It wes one of the rotnenoes of Indian history when tbs g[rant was discovered a 
few years back in Kenwiiio i House in England in the course of some repairs. It has been 
DOW edited by Or. Barnett with an excellent photographic facsimile from the original pl a t e 
in JBJ, Vol. XVIII, pp. 30i S.; the grant now belooge to Kenwood Bletete. 

* In this religious function according to the editor ; but could it mean in this Depart- 
mest of Law t 

» VyighratstT is in the Ebalimpur gfaut included in the Bhukii of Pupdravardhans, 
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mahatah Dharmasetoh), As the sod of Suddbodaua was born 
of M§.y5, so was born of her the illustrious Balaputra. 
Having realised the transitoriness of wealth and attracted by 
the excellences of Nalanda he built a vihdra in that place. 
Though the inscription is Buddhist, it is significant that in the 
last verse a hope is expressed for the continuance of the grant 
in the following words : “as long as the Ganges has her limbs 
agitated by the extensive plaited hair of Hara,”—etc.* 

(3) Ghosrawa stone inscription. —The stone was discovered 
7 miles south of the town of Bihar in the village of Ghosrawa 
in 1848. It has 19 lines of Sanskrit verse, and records the 
establishmenl of a Vajrdsana by a Buddhist monk, VIradeva. 
The inscription opens with verses in praise of Vajraaana 
(Buddha), and then gives an account of VIradeva. In Nagara- 
hara (near mod. Jalalabad), the ornament of the countries of 
Uttarapatha, there was born Rajasakha-doijavara Indragupta, 
who married Rajjeka. Their son VIradeva after reading the 
Vedas and having finished other studies (Sdstras) went to 
Kani^ka-mahd-vihdra (near modern Peshawar), and became a 
disciple of dcdrya SarvajnaSanti. After some time VIradeva 
came to Mahabodhi in order to worship Vajrasana. Prom that 
place he went to Ya^varmapura ^ to see sahadeiubhiksus. There 
he remained for a long time and received worship from the 
hhuuanddhipa-Devapala, and later on was appointed as the 
director of the Nalanda (modem Baragaon) monastery. He 
there built a hhavana as high as Kailasa peak for Vajrftsana.* 

(4) Nalanda image-inscription. —The inscription is incised 
on a metallic image of Samkarsaija excavated at Nalanda.^ 

‘ The iDBcription was diacovered by HTrinand Sistrl Ht N&landa in 1921; mentioned 
in the ASI, Central Circle, 1920-21, pp. 37 ff. It was edited by N. G. Ifajomdar from the 
Varendra Besearch Society. Bajahahi, in April 1926 and in El, Vol. XVII, pp. 810 ff. by 
H. dAatcI. 

' Bihar according to Cnnningbam ; according to Hnltaaeb Gfaouawa. 

* Pint published in JASB, 1848, Vol. XVH, Part T, pp. 492 ff. ; edited by Kieibom 
in lA, Vol. XVn, pp. 807 ff. The same text hat been pobliabed with notes in aau4altkkt. 
maJa with a plate, pp. 45 ff. It is now praserred in the Indian Museum, Caloutta. 

* ASI, 1020-21, p. 36. 
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The eviden.'ce of these records show that like his father 
Devapala at least retained his hold on Bihar and North Bengal. 
As we havti already suggested, there is evidence that he wielded 
greater power than the distribution of his inscriptions would 
suggest.' We have again no means of knowing his exact reign- 
period. Taranatha assigns him 48 years, while his inscriptions 
so far discovered give us his 89th year. Though it is not un¬ 
likely that he may have reigned for some time after this, the 
years c. 815-54 A.D. assigned to him in our chronology may be 
taken as a rough approximation of his reign-period.^ The Pala 
records are silent about the names of any <pieen of Devapala, 
and hiention only one son, tJie Yinmmja Rajyapala, who was 
the DiValai of the Monghyr grant issued in the 28rd year of 
his reign. As he is not mentioned in any subsequent Pala 
records, it has been usually assumed that he died during the 
reign of his father.* As nothing indicates that the next ruler 
succeeded to the throne peacefully, and, on the contrary, there 
appears to have been a. palace revolution, the arguments applied 
in the case of Tribhuvanapala'* apply with more force in his 
case. But if it is to be supposed that he died before his father, 
1 would suggest that the event may have taken placse before the 
’29th year of Devapala and this would explain the rather unusual 
procedure of appointing an officer of North Bengal to serve 


‘ Tbe HtaleiiiRnt.ii m the Badal praSasti that Devapala always stood at the gate 
awaiting the leisure .of his Brahman minister Darbbapftpi and that he sat on his throne 
trembling before him a'louid not be coupled with the election of Oop&la, as in Qau^altkha- 
mM, p. 79 fn Though it is possible that the ministers enjoyed great power it would be 
perhaps going too far to represent them as King-makers. The passages referred to above 
occur in a private inscription of the ministerial family, which natarally tried to praise its 
members in the orthodox style of the pToiattikaras. 

^ Tf, as seems not unlikely, the Oau^eSvara, the master of Kad&ra Mi4ra, be taken ae 
Devap&ia. then 3 generations served him as ministers, an undoubted evidence of the king's 
long t«ign. As Kedftra Miira was also the minister of the next king, be may be aoeepted 
as a young eontepiporary of DevspAla. 

* For a different view see Oau^alekhamalk, p. 40 fn , where Naitra eoggeste the 
ideotifioatioD of Kajyapala with Vigrahap&la 1. But as there is sufficient reason to believe 
that the latter was uot the son of Devapala his argument falls to the ground. 

* See p. SHK). 
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DUtaka in a grant of land in Biharj, executed in Monghyr. in 
any case the Pala inscriptions always represent Vigrahapala J 
as the successor of DevapSla. In the Badal praiasti king Sura- 
pala is placed between Devapala and Narayanapala. Thus it i.^ 
likely that Vigrahapala I and Surapaia were names of the 
same person. The relationship of this Vigrahapala-Surapaia 
with Devapala has however given rise to considerable differences 
of opinion. In the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal Dr. Hoernle stated : * It seems clear from this (Amgachi) 
grant that Vigrahapala was not a nephew, but a son of Devapala; 
for the pronoun his son ’ ’ {tat-sunuh) must refer to the nearest 
preceding noun which is Devapala. In the Bhagalpur grant 
this reference is obscured through the interpolation of an inter¬ 
mediate verse in praise of Jayapala, which makes it appear 
as if Vigrahapala were a son of Jayapala.” Mr. Maitreya 
held that, since in both these grants Devapala is distinctly 
called Jayap&la’s purvaja, they must be brothers.^ Dr. Kielhorn 
on the other hand expressed the opinion that Vigrahapala- 
Sdrapala was the son of Jayapala, and the grandson of Vakpala, 
the second son of Gopala I.^ This view seems to be supported by 
the fact that the names of Vakpala and Jayapala are entirely 
omitted from the inscriptions of Dharmapala and Devapala, and 
regularly appear in the inscriptions of the descendants of Vigraha¬ 
pala I, which is explained only by assuming that they were the 
grandfather and father of that king.'* It is also significant that 
in the inscriptions which follow Vigrahapala I the victories of 
Devapala’s reign are mainly ascribed not to Devapala himself 
but to Jayapala, which finds a parallel in the Badal praSasti, 
which ascribes the victories to the ministerial family. But the 
latter is a private inscription the main object of which was to 
praise the family of Garga. The praise of Vakpala and Jayapala 

* P»rt n, Appendix 11, p. 206. 

* Gm^ahhhamald, pp. OS-dO f., notM. 

* El, Vol. yin, Appendix I, p. 17, in. 6. 

* BiAfdlSr Itihii, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. SIS. 
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in the official records of Vigrahapals's successors appears to be 
meaningless unless we assume that they were specially connected 
with Vigrahapala I in the way that Kielhom has suggested. 

Vigrahapala I appears to be a rather shadowy personality. 
Though it is sometimes said of him that he was the cause of 
infinite trouble to his enemies, or that he was a veritable enemy- 
destroying Indra, no definite victories are ascribed in any in¬ 
scription to him. Our suspicions seem to be confirmed by V. 17 
of the Bhagalpur grant of his son Naraya^apala, which rans as 
follows : “ Let asceticism be mine and the kingdom thine. 
Thus tw'o men have spoken to two others, Vigrahapala to him 
and Sagara to Bhagiratha.” This appears to be a clear hint that 
Vigrahapala I abdicated in favour of his son. Another hint of 
his peaceful disposition seems to be contained in V. 7 of the 
same inscription, which compares him with Ajatasatru, which 

was a name of the elder Pandava Yudhisthira.* The same 

• • • • 

verse informs us that Vigrahapala married Lajja, the ornament 
of the Haihaya race (Haihaya-vam8a-hhu§d). The Badal praiasti 
informs us that Surapala often attended the sacrificial ceremonies 
of his Brahman minister Kedara Misra, and with bent head and 
his soul bathed in the waters of faith, received the holy waters 
(V. 16). To this king are ascribed two inscriptions incised on 
the pedestal of two images of Buddha. These are said to have 
been found somewhere in Bihar and are supposed to contain the 
name of Uddandapura (mod. town of Bihar). The inscrip¬ 
tions record that the images were installed by Purp^adasa, a 
Buddhist monk of Sind, in the 3rd year of Surapala.® 


‘ Qau4<ilehhatnalit, p. 67 fn. I think Mutreyn ia right in taking thia aenaa. A 
compMriaon with the Nftga (Haryahka?) king A|&taiatra of Magadha is moat improbable. 

* These inscriptions are apparently the same which are edited by Prof. N. Chakra- 
varti in JASB, 1908, pp. 107-08; Mr. Cbakravarti was of opinion that the inacriptiona be¬ 
long to SSrapila IT. Mr. R. D. Banerji on palaeographio grounds referred them to SSrapila 
I. Bee MA SB, Vol. 8. No. 8, p. 67. Ha ia supported by Mr. Bfaattacbaryya in the IBQ, 
September 1927, pp. 686-87, who rightly pointa oat that the date on the plate pnbliabad by 

Cbakrararti ia 3 and not 2. 
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Vigrahapila I was succeeded by his son N&rftyaqiap&Ia. 
Though very few political facts are known for his long reign, 
yet from the number and distribution of his records he appears 
to have been a more substantial figure. The following records 
are known for his reign : 

(1) Gaya atone inscription. —At present lying in the court¬ 
yard of the VisQupada temple at Gaya. It contains 16 lines of 
‘very incorrect Sanskrit, like that of the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
of Nepal ; ’ very carelessly incised. The purpose of the inscrip¬ 
tion is to record the erection of a monastery for Brahmanical 
ascetics by a man named Bhapdadeva in the 7th year of king 
NSrayanapftla.* 

(2) Indian Museum stone inscription. —Two lines incised 
on ‘a long piece of carved stone, probably a portion of a pedestal. 
Most probably it came with other sculptures from the Behar 
Museum.’ Its find-place is not definitely known. The inscrip¬ 
tion records the creation of an image in the 9th year of Paramei- 
i;am-NarSyanap&ladeva by the Andhra~vai§ayika Sdkya-hhik^u 
Sthavira Dharmamitra.® 

(3) Bhagdpur grant. —Discovered iu Bhagalpur, in Bihar. 
Single plate written on both sides; 54 lines (front side 29 and 
back 26). The usual seal contains the legend Sn-NdrdyanapSla- 
devdsya. The inscription begins with a verse in praise of Loka- 
ndtha Daiabala (Buddha), then gives the genealogy of the Palas 
from Gopala to the donor. Verse 3 contains the famous passage 
about the relationship of Dharmap&la with Indraraja and 
Cakrayudha of Eanauj. From this inscription onwards 
Vftkpala and Jayapala regularly appear in the genealogical 
tables of Pala inscriptions, and the victories of Devapala’s 
reign are ascribed to JayapSla. The Sdsana was issued 
from the Jaya^kandhavara at Mudgagiri, and records the 


* Diioovared and notioad by Ononingham, A 8 R, Vol. HI, p. ISO, No. 6, Pt. XXXVI; 
re-edited in UA3B, Vol. V, No- 8. pp. 60-61. 

* Firat notioed by Paqfit Vidyiyiood in the BaAgtfa 8 ahitj/&-Pari 9 at-Patriki, Vol. 

XV, p. 18. Then edited in MA8B, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 62. ^ 
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grant of Mukutika*grdma in Kak9a-Vi$aya in Tim-Bhukti 
(mod. Tirhut) by Ps.-M. Vigrahap&ladevs*pd<2dnu(l%dta 
P.-Ph-M. Narayanapaladeva, to the temple of Siva~hha^t^rdka 
and Paiupata-Mrya-pari^ad at Kalasapota. The gift was made 
in the 17th year of the king. In lines 38-39 the king boasts 
of having built 1,000 temples for the said Siva in the same 
locality. The Dutaka of the grant was BhaUa Gurava who 
knew the meaning of the idea of Brahman...was extremely 
well-read in all the Srutis together with their angas, and per¬ 
formed great yajnas.' The record was incised by MaAkhadasa, 
who is described as SaUSamatata-janma. It is. to be noticed 
that the title Paramasaugata does not occur here among the 
titles of the king.^ 

(4) Badal pillar inscription. —Found incised on a stone 
monolith at a distance of 3 miles from Badal in Dinajpur district, 
Northern Bengal. It contains 29 lines. Characters are well 
engraved and skilfully formed. The first 28 lines are in Sans¬ 
krit verse. The proper object of the inscription was to record 
in verses 27-28 the erection of a Garuda-stamhha, i.e., a pillar 
bearing on its top a figure of the mythical bird Garuda, by the 
Brahman Gurava Mi4ra, who was a minister of Narayaaapala. 
But the epigraph is really a panegyric on Gurava Misra and his 
ancestors, who served as counsellors and ministers of the P&las 
from Dharmapfila to NarayaijiapSla. Kielhorn had suggested 
that this Gurava is identical with the Bhatta Gurava mentioned 
as the Dutaka of the Bhagalpur grant. The inscription was 
incised by SUtradhdra Vi^nubhadra. The upper part of the 
pillar vnth the figure of ' the foe of the serpents’ is broken off 
and is now missing.* 

> First edited bj Dr. R. L. Mitrs io JA8B, Vol. XLVII, Put I, p. 884. It WM 
t**6ditad by Haltcseh in lA, Vol. KV« pp. 304 8. Tb« text ie reprinted io the 
khgmM with ootee. It ia now preserved in the Asistio Sooiety of Bengel. 

* Disoovered io 1780 by Charles Wilkins. Ha published a traoslatioi of the epigraph 
io 1788 in the Aitette Buevehei, Vol. I, pp. 131.44. In 1874 a motileted eod eeteless 
trinseript of the inseription with a translation wj^s pnblishod by P. 0. Obosb in JA8B, 
Vol. XLIII, Part I, pp. 360.68. Properly edited by Kielhorn in SI, Vdl. 11, pp. 160-67. 
Be.edited in Qea^alehhetnSld, pp- 70S. onder the name Oarit^<(eni6he.Itpt. 
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(6) Vddan^apuf'a image-inscription .—THe iascription is 
incised on a brass image of Parvati. It is a votive inscription, 
and runs as follows: The pious gift of Th&ruka, son of 

Banaka Ucha (CJtsa), resident of Uddandapura (mod. town of 
Bihar), in the 54th year of the reign of the illustrious 
Narayanapaladeva.” ^ 

Prom these records it is clear that NarSyaijiapaia ruled for 
at least 54 years, and must have held a large portion of Bihar. 
In his case too, though we have plenty of vague praise, there is 
no evidence of his military activity or success. Even the Badal 
pra^asti fails to note any such victories for Gurava Mi^ra, the 
minister of Narayanapala, as it mentions iin the case of Garga, 
Darbhapani, or Kedara Mi^ra, the ministers of Dliarmapala and 
Devapala. The reason for this becomes clearer when we look to 
the following table of the most important contemporary kings 
who had relations with the Palas :— 


Vigrabftp&U I (o. 854-67 A.D.) 
NCriyaw^^l* (c- 857-911 A.D.) 


Bhoja (c. 836.90 A.D.) 

MabeodrapKla 1 (c. 890-910 

A.D.) 


AmoKbsvarsa (c. 814-77 

A.D.) 

Er99a 11 (e. 688-015 A.D.) 


The Nilgund stone inscription of Amoghavar?a (866 A.D.) in¬ 
forms us that the rulers of Anga, Vahga, and Magadha worshipped 
him.® This statement is also found in the Sirur stone inscrip¬ 
tion (866-67 A.D.) of the same king.® In the Deoli grant of 
Kr^na III, Kr^na II is said to have initiated the Gaudas in 
Vinayavrata and received worship from Ahgas, Magadhas and 
others.* Bhoja was already in the possession of Mahodaya as 
early as 836 A.D. His Gwalior inscription, dated in 876 A.D., 


^ Not jet pioperlj edited. Noticed ia BSAgSlSr Itihis, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 225. 
Tbo text is giveo on the eeme pege, fn. 67; eleo in lA, 1918, Vol. 47, pp. 109-110. 
The image is said to be now in the Ifnaeom of the Bahf^ja Stbitya-Parifad. The ineorip- 
tioa is as follows: ^-NttSyaifapiladavanjye Sadieat, 54. Sn.Uddaif^apura^vMaaya 
Aipska-ZTeAaimtra fhiruka^a. 

* W, Vd; VI, p. 108, line 8. 

* /A, Vol. Xir, p. 218, line 6. 

* W, Vol. V, p. 198, V. 18. 
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informs us that he was bent upon'conquering the three worlds.* * 
Daring the remaining years of his reign and his son’s rule there 
is unquestionable epigraphic evidence to show that the Gurjaras 
held the whole of Northern India from the Kama! district in the 
Punjab to the Kathiawar peninsula in the south,‘ and the 
borders of the Pala dominions ‘ in the east. In the Sagartal 
(Gwalior) inscription Bhoja claims to have burnt in the fire of 
his rage the powerful people of Bengal (hrhad-vang&n),^ The 
success of the Gurjaras against the Palas is shown by a series of 
inscriptions discovered" in Bihar. A slab of stone bearing the 
figures of the ten incarnations of Vi^nu ini the walls of a modern 
temple of Siva at Bamgaya (just opposite the temple of 
Gad9>dhar at Gaya on the other side of Phalgu) bears a short 
inscription, which tells us that it was a gift of a certain 
Sahadeva in the 8th year (from) the ahhi§eka of Mahendrapala.* 
Another image-inscription of the same king was discovered at 
Gunariya, near the Grand Trunk Road in the Gaya district. It 
is dated in year 9 of the same king.® A third inscription of the 
same king was recently discovered at Itkhori in the Ha^aribagh 
district, on an image of Tara.® Another image inscription is 
reported to have been seen by Captain Kittoe ’ while two other 
inscriptions said to have been discovered in Bihar and belonging 
to the reign of Mahendrapala are preserved in the British 
Museum.® It is thus clear that a large slice of Bihar including 


‘ /bW, Vol. I, p 166. V. 22. 

* SI, Vol. I, pp. 162 a., 186 ff.. 244 tt.; Vol. IX. p. 3 ; Vol. V, pp. 208 ft. RAjataraA- 
gi^, V. 161 j lA, Vol. XV, p. 112; Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 4, 21. 

* A81, 1903-04. pp. 282, V. 21. In El. Vol. XYII, p. 100, Va*gan it read aa VaAtSin. 

* OaDQiagham, .4&'R, Vol. Ill. p. 128; MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 63-64. 

* /bid. p. 64; Conningbam. ASR, Vol. IH, p, 124. 

* A8I, 1920-21. p. 35. 

» MASS, Vd. V. No. 3. p. 63. 

* NKOWQ, 1904, pp. 210-11. It ahonld be noted that of tbeae two reootda one 
ia an image-inaoription dated in Saiiivat 6, while the other contains 8 reraea and ia dated 
in Sadkvat 2. The statement that they were diacovered in Hagadha is made by Hr. R. D. 
Banerji in MASB, Vol. V. No. 3, p. 64, and BditgaiAr ItihUt, 3nd Kd.. Vol. I. p. 227. 
fn. 69. Eielhorn, who notices the twj inscriptions, does not say where they were originally 
fonnd.and T do not know Mr. Banarji’s anthc^ity for his assertion. 
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at least Gaya and Hazaribagh districts passed under the control 
of the Gurjaras. Bhoja had already obtained some successes 
against Devapala. The pressure was continued in the subsequent 
period; but it appears that up to the 7th year of Nftrayaoapala, 
the Palas succeeded in holding Magadha against the Gurjaras, 
who were now at the head of a mighty empire. As I have 
already shown, "Vigrahapala and Narayanapala appear to have been 
rather men of peace, and were no match for their powerful rivals. 
Their position seems to have grown worse when they also became 
the targets of the attacks of the Rastrakuta sovereigns. It is 
indeed significant that during this long period of more than half 
a century (c. 854-911 A.D.) there is not a single allusion in the 
Pala records to a victory over the Gurjaras or the Rastrakutas. 
The silence of the prasastikaras bears eloquent testimony to 
the decadent state of Pala power during these years. Our 
conclusion is remarkably confirmed by the recent discovery of a 
stone pillar-inscription of the 13th year of Mahendrapala in the 
northern Mandapa of the Paharpur vihara in Rajshahi'district 
(North Bengal).^ The Dighwa-Dubauli plate of this Gurjara 
emperor, dated in V. S. 955 (A.D. 898), records his grant of 
land in Sravasti-Rfeufeti (Gonda and Bahraich districts in U.P.).* 
So it seems that some time after the 17th year of Nar5yai?ap5.1a 
(c. 874 A.D.) the Gurjaras gradually advanced eastward along the 
Northern bank of the Ganges, till in the 13th year of Mahendra- 
pftla they annexed the whole of Tirhut and Northern Bengal. If 
the Uddaijdapura inscription of the 54th year of Nftrayaijapala 
has been correctly read we. must suppose that the districts of 
Patna, Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas, all on 
the southern bank of the Ganges in Bihar still remained under 
the Pftlas, who possibly also ruled over portions of west, east 
and south Bengal. But as the Gurjara inscriptions show, their 

” * Not yet edited. DiiooTered ia the recent ezoe?ations by the Snperintendent of the 
Aroheecdogieel Bnrvey of the Beatern Oireie. Noticed in A81, 1S25-26, p. 141. 

* lA, 1886, Voi. XV, p. 112. For the correction of the date wrongly reed by Fleet ei 
166, eee JBMB. Vol. XXI, 1902-04. pp. 406 if. 
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western rivals had crossed the Gandak and the Son in an 
enveloping movement to strangle their precarious existence in 
Bihar and West Bengal. 

Naj'ayanapala was succeeded by his son BajyapSla. The 
Bangad grant of MahIpala informs us that this king constructed 
many temples with lofty halls and dug numerous tanks deep as 
the sea (V. 7),’ The same inscription informs us that he married 
BhagyadevI, the daughter of Tungadeva, ‘ the moon in the family 
of the Rastrakiitas’ (V. Kielhoin suggested that this Rastra- 
kuta prince was Jagattuhga TT, the son of Krs^a II, while N. 
Vasu suggested that he is to be identified with the latter prince, 
who had the hiruda ^ubhatimga. A third suggestion is that he 
is the same as the Rastrakuta prince TuAga-Dharmftvaloka 
whose stone inscription was dis(;ov(5red in Bodhgaya.’ Only one 
inscription has so far been discovuued of this Pala king. This 
is the Bargaon pillar-inscription of his 24tb year. It was found 
at Bargaon, near Bihar (Patna District) on tlie site of old 
Nalanda. The pillar and the record appear to have belonged to 
the ruins of an ancient Jain temple. The inscription consists 
of five lines of incorrect Sanskrit, and records the visit of one 
Vaidanatha (Vaidyanatha), son of Monoratha, of the Vavtika- 
hula, to a temple in th('month of Marga[8rrsa], in the 24th 
year of the reign of the illustrious RajapSla (Rajyapala).* This 
inscription sliows that the Palas still held the Patna district, and 
possibly also Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Hantal Parganas. 
The Gui'jaras probably were in possession of the region now 
known as Bhahabad district, and having crossed the Son 


' This is also found in V. 7 of the Am;'achi grant of Vigrahap&ls TII, and th# Mans* 
liali grant of Maditnapila (V 7) 

* This is found also in V 8 of the Amgachi grant of Vigrahapala III and the Manahali 
grant of Madatiapala (V. 8). 

* JASB, 1692, Vol. LXT, p. 80 , fn. 9; N. Vasu, Vanger Jatiya Itihis (Bijanya-KS^^), 
p. 188; Dr. E. L. Mitra, Buddha Oayd, p. 195, PI. XL, lines 8*9; BiAgSldr Itihis, And Bd., 
Vol. I, p. 226. 

* M,1917, Vol. 47, p. 111. The pillar is now in a modem Jain temple a* 
Bargaon ; sae also JBORS, December 1928, p. 489. 
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somewhere near Dehri, occupied Gaya and Hazaribagh districts, 
while in the north they overran the whole of Tira-Bhukti and 
Varendrl. But there is reason to conclude, as we shall see 
further on, that the Gurjara success was short-lived and their 
occupation of Gaya was not permanent. Kajayapala ruled at 
least for 24 years (c. 911-35 A.D.), and was succeeded by his 
son Gopala II. From the number and distribution of the 
records of this prince it is reasonable to conclude that there 
was probably a revival of Pala power under his rule. The 
following dates and records of his reign have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Bodhgaya stone image-inscription. —Discovered in 
Bodligaya. The inscription is incised on the pedestal of an 
image; it begins with a verse in praise of the Jina (Buddha), 
and then records the erection of an image of the Muni (Buddha) 
by Dharmabhima, who describes himself as Sindhudbhava 
(n^ive of Sindhu ?) and also as Sakrasena. In the last line we 
hB,\e ..‘iSri-Gop^a-deva-rajye.' No year is mentioned. But as 
the script shows a resemblance to the Badal praiasti and may 
therefore be referred to the 10th century A.D., the inscription 
has rightly been ascribed to Gopala II.* 

(2) Ndlanda VdgUvari stone image-inscription. —Discovered 
in the ruins of Nalanda. The inscription is incised on the pedes¬ 
tal of the image and records the erection of a statue of Vdglivari- 
hhattdrikd at N&landa in the 1st year of the reign of Ph.-M.-P. 
Gopaladeva. As the script of the record is later than that of 
the inscription of Dharmapala, it is now generally regarded 
as belonging to Gopala II. It has been suggested that the 
word Suvarnavrlhisaktd occurring after the name of the 


' Dug out bj Gunniugbam lu 1879; see plete XXVIII, No. 2 in bis Mahabodhi; also 
fbtd, p. 68. Edited by Prof. N. Cbakravarti in JASB, 1906, Vol. IV (N.8.), pp. 102-OS; 
see also JASB, 1909, pp. 103-04. Text reprinted in Oaudulekhamali with notes, pp. 86 ff. 
According to H. P. Sastrl Sindhudbhata should signify Dbarmabblma's raeial origin. 
This epithet according to tbe Pandit therefore makes Sakrasena a relative of Dbarmapftla. 
The image is now in tbe Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

39 
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goddess indicates the custom of encasing the statues in gold 
plates.* 

(3) A MS. of the Astasahasrika-prajMparamita was copied 
in the VikramaMa-deva^vihara in the year 15 of P.-Pb.-Ps.-M. 
GopHladeva.^ 

(4) A palm-leaf MS.‘ of the Maitreya Vydkarana bears the 
date year 57 of Gopftladeva’s reign. The characiters of the MS. 
are described as Kutila of the lOth c-entury A. D. The treatise 
gives in the form of a prophecy the life of Maitreya, the future 
Buddha, and his teachings. The work was thrice translated in¬ 
to Chinese, for the first time by Kumarajlva (384-417 A.D.).® 

Prom the records cited above it appears that' Gopala II 
probably ruled for at least 57 years. This is in harmony with 
the statement found in the Bangad grant of Mahlpula and ail 
subsequent grants that Goprda IT ruled this earth ‘ for a long 
time ’ (cirataram avaner ekapatnyd, etc.). The reappearance of 
Pftla inscriptions in Gaya district appears to indicate a revival of 
Pftla power during this period (c. 935-92 A.D.) and synchronises 
with the rapid decline of their western rivals, the Gurjara-Pratl- 
hSras. In the Deoli inscription of the Rastrakiita Krsna III, 
Krsnall is said to have defeated an unnamed Gurjara sovereign, 
possibly Bhoja IT.* This R^strakuta victory was followed by 
another crushing defeat of the Gurjaras. TIk; Cambay plates 
of Govinda IV inform us that Indra Ill’s cavalry crossed the 
unfathomable Yamunft and devastated the city of Mahodaya 


* Pint diaeovered by BuchanaD. Bae Martin's Foatarn India, Vol. I, Plate XV. figare 
4. Cunningham noticed it in .4SR, Vol. T, Plate XIII, p. 120, The inscription was folly 
read by H. P. S&stn and properly edited by Prof. N. Chakravarti in JASB, 1008, Vol.VI 
(N.8.), pp. 10 j-06. Tbe same text is printed in the Oau4al»khatnafd, pp. 86-87. 

* JRA8, 1910, pp. 160-Sl. 

* A Dtaeriptive Catalogue of Samkrit MSS. in the Ooeernment CoUeetian by H. P. 
Ststrl. Vol. 1 (Buddhist MSS.), Calontta, 1917, pp. 14-15. Mr. R. D. Banerji has 
raoantly ohallenged Sftstil's reading of the date; JBORS, December 1928, pp. 400 ff. 
He suggests that the date is 17 while D. B. Bhandarkar thinks that it is II. S&sirl 
still maintains that it is 57. I have given Sistr!*s reading pending my personal 
examination of the date of the MS. 

* SI, Vol. V. p. 198, verse 18. 
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(916-17 A.D).* The Kanarese poet Pampa tells us that Nara- 
simha, a G^ukya feudatory of the Bastrakutas, put to hight the 
army of the Ghurjjara-raja and terrified Mahipala so much that 
the latter fled in consternation ‘ not stopping to eat or sleep or 
rest.’ The Bastrakuta general, who was a contemporary of 
Indra III, claims to have * bathed his horse at the junction of 
the Ganges and the sea.’ * It thus appears that the Gurjaras 
were for a time completely overwhelmed by their southern 
rivals, and though there is evidence that Mahipala succeeded 
in recovering some amount of Iiis power, there can be no doubt 
that tliese defeats shook the empire of Bhoja and Mahendrapala 
to its very foundations so that in the period that followed, its 
vassal states gradually broke away under dynasties owning 
little or no allegiance to the central government. It is therefore 
not surprising that tlie Palas should have striven at this 
time to regain some of their lost territories, and succeeded. 
But the decline of the Gurjaras did not afford any permanent 
protection to the Palas on their western frontier. The Khajuraho 
inscription of the Candella Yasovarman informs us that some¬ 
time before 953-54 A. D. he defeated the king of Gauda along 
with other princes of northern India.® 

During the latter part of the reign of GopSla II, or during 
that of his son Vigrahapala II, a great calamity appears to have 
fallen on the fortunes of the Pfilas. Verse 12 of the Bangad 
grant of Mahipala 1, son of Vigrahapala II, tells us that this 
prince recovered his paternal kingdom, * which had been snatch¬ 
ed away through pride of prowess by people who had no claim 

‘ Ibid, Vol. VII, pp. 26ff.. V. 19. JL, Vol. X. pp. 66-67. 

* Th 0 Pampa Bliarata or Vihramarjuna Vijaya of Pampa (941 A. D.), Ed. by L. 
Biee (Bibliotheca Caroatica), Bangalore, 1698, pp. 3 ff. The aotaal paasage tella na that 
ha bathed hia horaea in the junction of the Gangea and the aea (GoAgd-FirdhtyoP. Tbia 
atatement may contain a hint that the Gurjara arms, which we have aaan had already 
advanced aa far as Itkhori in Hazaribagh, potsibly had advanced eaatwarda till 
aometime bofore 916-17 A.D. they had reached the months of the Hngli throngh Man- 
bhnm, Banknra, and Midnapur diatricta. 

* El, Vol. I, p, 136. V. 28. 
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to it.’ ^ Who were these enemies conquered by MahipSla? The 
question is probably answered by the discovery of a pillar-in¬ 
scription amongst the ruins of Bangad, in the district of Dinaj- 
pur, in North Bengal. The inscription contains only three lines, 
and records the erection of a temple of Siva by a king of Gauda 
of the Kamboja family (Kdmhojd-nvayaja Gau^apati). The 
inscription possibly contains a date in the compound Kunjara- 
ghatd~var§cnn, which according to some scholars means ‘ in the 
year 888.’ This date is then referred to the ‘^aka era (A.D. 
966). But this view has not been accepted by some prominent 
orientalists. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, for instance, took it to 
mean, ^ he who pours forth an array of elephants.’ Recently 
Mr. R. D. Banerji has referred the inscription, on palaeographic 
grounds, to the period between Narayanapala and Mahipala I.® 
This conclusion seems to agree with the fact that during the 
reigns of RSjyapala, Gopaia II, and Vigrahapala II (c. 911-92 
A.D.) no record of the Pala rulers have yet been discovered 
in North Bengal. After the Badal prasasti of the time of 
Narayanapala we have to come down to the reigni of Mahipala 1 
before we can find any inscription in that locality. Thus it 
is not unlikely that MahipSla probably referred to this portion 
of Bengal as snatched away from his family and recovered by 
him. There is no means of knowing either the names or the 
number of the KSmboja kings who ruled in Gauda. It is 
difficult even to find out the origin of this line of princes. The 
word Kamboja does not materially help us. It occurs once 
in the Monghyr grant of Devapala in connection with his 
victorious campaigns. The context of the passage where it 
occurs, as well as its association with horses, would seem to 


^ Tbi» is alio found ia t. 10 of tha BCauahali grant of Madanapala. 

” This iDBcriptioD ira» first pablisbed b; Westmaaott with Dr. B. L. Mitra’a 
translation and oomments in tbe I A, Vol. I, pp. 127<28. For controversies on 
this publication see ibid, pp. 195 and 227. It was again edited by li. F. Cbanda. in JASB, 
1911. Yol. VII (N. S.), ^p. 615'20. The inscribed pillar now stands in Uie garden in 
front of the palace of the MshSiajg of Dinajpur. 
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indicate that the composer of the inscription was referring 
to the Kainbojas who are coupled ^ith the Oandharas and 
placed somewhere near modern Afghanistan. Prof. Foucher 
has pointed out that Nepalese tradition a|)p!ied the name 
Kamboja-dem to Tibet. Accepting this suggestion, Chanda 
held that “ the Gaudapaii of the Kamboja family probably 
eaiue from l^ibet, Bhutan, or some other Himalayan country 
at the head of a Mongolian hojde >vho are now re[)resented 
by the Koch, and the Paliyas of Northern Bengal, also known 
as Rajvansis.” ^ In this connection I would vent»irc to point 
out that thei“(3 was a (fandhara and possibly also a Kamboja as 
well on the iiorth-eastern frontier of India, near the legions now 
known as Yunnan and Szechwan ® and it is not unlikely that 
these conK(uerors of Northern BcngnI may have come from that 
direction. The history of the Brahmajiutra valley, as we have 
shown elsewhere, tells of more than one invasion by the Mongo¬ 
loid tribes on its north-easterni frontier and the extension of the 
power of sonic of these con([uerorB to the west beyond the 
Karatoya is probably not beyond the range of possibility. An 
Assamese conquest of North l^engal, though only a temporary 
one, is shown by the Nidhaiipur inscription of Bhaskaravarman.® 
The above discussion shows that, so far as our present 
stock of information allows us to (;onclude, it is more than 
likely that the Palas lost Northern Bengal (Gauda) during the 
period (c. 911-9*2 A.D.). The Bangad grant of Mahipala gives 
the following descripti on of Vigrahapala II :* 


* JASB, 1914, p. 619 ; Gau4aTajamala, p. 37. 

* Campa, by li. C. Majumdar, Lahore, 1927, p. xiv ; Indian Cultural Influ- 
encM in Cambodia by B. B. (^haUerjee, pp. 978.79. From about 12tb oentary 
there was a school of repute among the monks of Laittka, Southern Shan States, 
known aa Kamboja-Sangha, see Harvey, History of Burma, p. 109. fn. 1. 

* El, Vol. XII, p. 73, line 3. See also supra, pp. 236 ff. 

* Ibid, Vol. XIV, pp. 329'^. In the place of the word -mmaru^u in this plate, 
ocoara •s=taru{u in other grants. Kielborn while uditing this inscription read s^tarusu. 
See JASB, 1892, Vol. LXI, Part 1, p. 81. V. 11 of this grant occurs also in the Amgacbi 
grant (V. 14) where it describes the activities not of Vigrahapftla II, but of Vigr ah apala HI. 
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the moon, the scatterer of myriads of rays, from the 
Sun, so from him was born Vigrahapaia-deva the scatterer of 
iunumberable riches. By his rise (or birth), who was pleasing 
to the eyes on account of personal beauty (or by his soft rays), 
who was pure (or spotless), who was learned in the arts (feaid- 
maya), was alleviated the distress of the world ” (V. 10). 

Whose war-elephants, like clouds, having drunk clear 
water in the eastern country, which abounds with water, after 
that having roamed according to their own will in the sandal- 
forests of the Malaya (country), (and) having caused a coolness 
in the Maru lands by throwing dense sprays (of water emitted 
from their trunks), enjoyed the slopes of the Himalayas ” 
(v. 11). 

Mr. A. K. Maitreya has read in these two verses an indirect 
hint of the calamities which according to him fell in the reign 
of Vigrahapala II. He says :—“ By referring to him as a moon 
sprung from the sea and getting thereby an opportunity of 
fastening upon him the (fault of) kalamayatva, the poet may 
have hinted at his adversities. In the next >51oka, the story of 
his elephants, after roaming about hither and thither and finding 
rest at last in the slopes of the Himalayas, and the reference 
immediately after this to the recovery of lost dominions by 
Mahip&la, may lead us to believe that the first eclipse of the 
Pala power probably occurred in the reign of Vigrahapala II.” ^ 
This conclusion has been accepted by other scholars as reason¬ 
able,® and fits in well with our scheme of things. Though 
there is at present nothing to support my guess I would venture 
to suggest that there might have been some connection between 
the extension of the Giirjara power in North Bengal and the 
Kftmboja rulers of the same locality. If my suggestion 


‘ Oau4<i1elihamali, p. lOU, fu. The interpr«tetioQ Mentt to bo rathor foioed 
oporiallj in tb« oate of 11, which appears olearlj to refer, as Kielhoro took it, to his 
loun of oooqoest. Bat this Tague eulogy should not mean anything. 

* BingSlir lUkii, l!nd Ed., VoK 1, pp. 28S.89. 
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that these rulers were of Yunnanese origin, who came to the 
Brahmaputra valley and then to Nortli Bengal, be accepted then 
it is possible they might have come to Bengal as allies of the 
G^urjaras. A double attack like this was eminently successful 
against dasa&ka when Harsa and Bliaskaravarraan combined 
against him. The withdrawal of Gurjara power after their 
defeat by the Eastrakutas in c. OK)-]7 A.D, left the Kambojas 
masters of Northern Bengal. Anyhow it is certain that there 
was no great interval between the disappearance of the Gurjara 
hold on Gau4a proper and the rise of this line of kings.' 

Vigrahapala II was succeeded by his son Mahipala I. For 
his reign we have the following dates and records : 

(1) The Baghaura Ndrdyana image-inscription. —This 
image-inscription was discovered in a village near the subdivi- 
sional town of Brahmanbaria in the Tippera district. It was 
dug out of a pond in the village of Baghaura of that subdivision. 
The inscription is incised under the lotus-seat of a standing 
image of Naraya^a. The characters l^long to the N. fi. variety 
generally known as Kutila, which gave birth to modern Bengali 
script. The inscription is dated in year 3 in the reign of Mahl- 
paladeva, and records that the image was the meritorious work 
oi Paramamistia'oa Vanika Lokadatta, belonging to (the village 
of) Bilakindaka (probably the mod. village of Bilakendual 
near Baghaura) in Samatata. As Mahipala II had a short 
and troublesome reign, the inscription has been referred to 
Mahipala 1.’ 

(2) A Cambridge library palm-Icaf MS. the Astaedhasrikd" 
pTajfidpdramit&f was copied in the year 5 of P.-Ph.-Ps.-M. 
Mahip&ladeva. For reasons given in (1) this date is also refer¬ 
red to Mahipala I.’ 

^ Alter the MS. wu aeat to the typiat Dr. Reychaudhari o( the TJoiveraity of Calcntta 
bee written to me abent tbe eonneetioD of the Gariara-Pratibhrae and Kimbojae. Aa far 
as I know, he baUsTee that tbe Kimbojaa came ioto N. Bengal in the train of the Gotjara 
foicee framN. W. India, 

• Bl. Vol. XVn, pp. 858<S6. 

• OBVO.pp. 100.01. 
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(3) A Nepal palm-leaf MS. of llu' same work was written at 
Nftlanda in the year (> of the reign of Ph.-M.-P.-Ps. Vigrahapala- 
deva-pManudhyata P6,-M.-P.-Ps.-MahTpaladeva. Por the reason 
given in (1), this date is also referred to the reign of Mahipalal.* 

(4) Bangad grant. —Discovered among tlie ruins called Ban 
Rdjdrga4 or Bangad in the Dinajpiir district, Bengal. Single¬ 
plate surmounted by a highly wrought ornaracmt containing the 
usual seal of the PMas, and the inscription Sri-Mahipaladevasya. 
Inscribed on both sides, 3f lines on the front and 28 lines 
on the back. The first 24 lines give the genealogy of the Pal as 
from G-opala to Mahipala I. Verse 12 runs as follows : “from 
him (Vigrahapala TI) was born MaliTpaladeva, who, slaying 
all enemies and having obtained his paternal kingdom, which 
had been snatched away through pride; of prowess by people 
who had no claim to it, placed his lotus-like feet on the 
heads of kings.” The inscription was issued from the 
“victorious camp” situated at Vila(?)sapura on the Bhagirathl. 
It records that in the 0th year of P,s.-M.-Vigrahapaladeva- 
paddnudhydta JP.-Ph.-M. Mahipaladeva, in the name of Lord 
Buddha, after bathing in the Ganges according to custom 
(vidhi), gave to the excellent Brahman Bhattaputra Krsnaditya 
Sarman the village of Kuratapallika in the Gokulika-Mand«Za 
in the Kotivarsa-Fiso^rt in the Pundravardhana-Bfe?«kti. The 
Dutdka of the grant was the Mnntrl Bhatta Vamana, and 
it was incised by ihe i^ilpi Mahldhara. The first 5 slokas of 
the inscription are also found in Ihc Bhagalpur grant of 
NSrayanapMa. The 6th is slightly different.’* 

(5) Bodhgaya stone image-inscription. —The inscription 
consists of 3 lines, and is incised on the pedestal of an image of 


' The MS. waB exhibited by H. P. Ssstri at the March meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1899; see Proceedings for that year, pp. 69-70. 

* The inacription was first published by Kielfaorn in JASD, 1892, Vol. LXI, Parti, 
pp. 77-87. The text was then printed in the Qatt^alekhamalll with notes. Recently it 
has been again edited by Mr. Banerji in El, Vol. XTV, pp. 324-380. The plate is now 
the property of Mr. N. K. Vasu of Bengal. 
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Buddha sitting in the Bhumusparm-inudrd. It is in an imper* 
feet state of preservation, having lost a number of letters. It 
records the erection of two gandha-kutis, probably along with 
this image^ in the 11th year of M.-P.-Pb.-Pa. Mahipaladeva. 
For the reasons given in (1) this date is also referred to Mah!* 
pala 

(6) N&landa stone inscription. —This inscription w’as dis¬ 
covered during excavations at the site of the great temple of 
Bal&ditya at Nalanda. The inscription consists of 11 lines, and 
apparently records the gift of the elaborately carved gateway at 
the foot of which the inscription is reported to have been 
discovered. We are told that this gift was made by Pmver a- 
mahdydna-ydyinah-Paramopdsaka Baladitya, a resident of 
Tailadhaka (mod. village of Telara or Teladha, about 21 miles to 
the west of Bargaon, i.e., ancient Nftlanda), and an immigrant 
from KausambI, in the year 11 of Mahlpala, when (the great 
temple) was restored after it had been burnt down. On 
palaeographic ground the inscription was referred to Mahip&la I 
by Kielhom.'* 

(7) Saranath stone inscription. —Discovered in digging 
stones at Sarnath at about 520 ft. to the west of great tower, of 
Dhamekh. The inscription consists of only two lines, and is 
incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha, which is now 
broken above the hips. “ The historical part of the inscription is 


’ The inaar iption wu first noticed by Cnnninghem, eee hie AaA, Yol. ni,p. 122, No. 
9, pUto XXXVH, No. 6; edited by B. D. Benerji in MASS, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 75. The 
imege ie now worshipped es one of the five ■ emell shrine in front of the greet 

temple et Bodbgeys. 

* The inscription wes discovered by Ceptein Msrshell in 1664. A cest of the inscrip¬ 
tion which WM sent to the Asietio Society of Bengal, was lost, and the epigraph was 
ledisooveied by Mr. Broadley. Noticed by Ganningham in his ASR, Vol. HI, pp. 122-123; 
then edited by Kielbom in KKOWQ, 1904. Heft 2. pp. 111-112. Prof. N. Cbakravartt 
edited it egain in JA8B, 1908, Vol. IV (N.S.). pp. 106-107; text printed with e piete 
end netee in the Oau4al§khamilA, pp. 101-108, under the neme ‘ Bdldditye Ston* Inscrip¬ 
tion,' For identification of Telidhriie seo ASR, Yrd. XZ. pp. 164 ff. The record is now 
in the Indian IfoMom, Calcntte. 

40 
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Engraved tW statue.” Then follows a band of sculptures 
el seven ’paiiela. ^he cetttral panel contains the Dharmacakra, 
^ihe drd ahd ISth two antelopes (exactly as in Fala 
s8els)» the 2nd and the 6th two tigers, and the Ist and 7th two 
tcndeling male figures^ whieh support the stone above with their 
hands) like the giants in front of Cave III at Nasik. The 
insoription begins with <)ia itaino Buddh&ya, Then we are told 
that ** l%e illustrious Sthka|4ia and his younger brother the 
illustrious Vasantap&la» whom the brd of Gauda, the illustrious 
Mah!p&la» claused to esta^Edish in Kftli hundreds of precious 
monuments of bis glory» such as JTjdnaa (i.e., Liflgas ?), paintings 
(dtra) and hells (ghaut*), after he had worshiftped the feci of 

the guru i$tf-V4marft4i at Varauast.repaired the Dharma- 

Tdjika and the t)karm6Cakra with all its parts and constructed 
this new gandha-kiitt with stones coming from 8 different holy 
places ia 9 ta^mah&s^dm~i^^Ua•vinirmita),*' The date <V.) Sarh~ 
vat 1083 (A.D. 1026) is given at the end.' 

(8) ImadpuT image^mseriptron.*^In the course of excava¬ 
tions of a mound called Jowhri Di, near the village of Imadpur 
in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar, two groups of inscribed 
brass figures were dug out. The inscriptions, which were iden¬ 
tical ran as follows: Siiman Mahtpdladeva’^rdjasa Samatt 48 
je^pi dina Sukala pak^a 2.* 

(9) Titarawa image-inscription .—The inscription is incised 
on the base of a colossal statue of Buddha at Titarawa, an 


‘ Th« inscription (now in Lodmow Mnsson) wm diseovend in 1794, tad t trtaseript 
of it was pablisbcd in Atiatia Raatarahta, Vol. V. p. 1S8 ; ConniDgbtm pnblisbtd t dtfse* 
tiss trsnslttun in bis ASA, Vd. XU, pp. lALUSS; ibe text is given in Vol. XI. p. ISX 
Dr. HoIUseb edited it in JA. 1885. Vd. XIV, pp. 180-140 Dr. Vogel disenssed tbe in¬ 
scription in tbe A8I, I003<100i, pp. 3S9-S28| Artbnc Venis ebellenged some interpzeteiions 
of Hnibiseb in JASB, 1906, Vd. n (N. S.), pp. 445-447 ; edited elso in tbe Oen^sfelcbs- 
miti, pp. iOi-100; tbe interpretetion of the inseription is fall of difienlties. In tbe 
I beve followed Haltneb. 

* These insoriptions have not yot'baw aditad. They art notkad by Hbamla in fn. 17 
of bit attiela on tba Pdfos of fisngof in lA, 1885, Vd. XIV, p. 185. Tba Moavations aia 
notlead in a aBall artide in JA8B, 1881, Vd, L, p. 08. 
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abcient site 6 miles from the to^m of Bihar in the Patna district 
of Bihar. The record consists of three lines of very small 
letters which are too much injured to be read easily. The last 
word in the legible portion of the 3rd line is the name d 
Mahipala.”’ 

It is evident from the above that Mahfp&la I had a l^ng*; 
reign. According to Taranath, he ruled for 52 years.* The 
Imadpur image inscriptions show that he reigned at least for 48 
years (<?. 992-10'10 A.D.). I have already referred to the argu¬ 
ments advanced to prove that the year 1026 A.D. of the Sarnath 
inscription was his last year, or the year immediately following 
his death, as inconclusive.* It is evident from the number and 
distribution of his records that Mahipala was a successful king. 

I have drawn attention to the passage in bis grants and subse> 
quent inscriptions which give him credit for having recovered 
his paternal kingdom (vahu-darpad anadhikrta-viluptafh rdjyam 
asddya pUrdm) by killing his enemies in war. Since the earli¬ 
est inscription of his reign comes from Samata^a, it has been 
assumed by certain scholars that before he succeeded in recover¬ 
ing his ancestral dominions, his kingdom was reduced to that 
portion of Bengal. They hnd confirmation of their conclusion 
in V. 11 of the Bangad plate of Mahipala, which according 
to them informs us that VigrahapMa II, after losing his 
kingdom, took shelter in the eastern country where water 


‘ Noticed by Cannioghom in 1873 in hit ASH, Vol. Ill, p. 133. 

• lA, 1875, Vol. IV. p. 366. 

* JASB, 1921, Vol. XVII (N.S.), p. 4. Dr. U. C. Mojumdor orgaee tbot tioce th« 
•amtotftl of the known reign-periodi of the •oeceMori of Mabiplle I, when added to 1096 
takes 08 to the second quarter of the 19th century A.D. " it may be held that MabIpCIa 
died 0 .1036 A.D., and the same conclusion moat be upheld even if it is proved that Madana- 
p&la continoed to rule for some time after the conquest of Varendra by Vijayasena ” 
(e. 1120 A.D. ?). In Biigilir lUhat, 2od Ed., Vol. I, pp. 267'256t the author argues that 
stnoe the Sarnath epigraph does not ose either pTavtrdkam&na^tiiaya-rajya or Kalyiya- 
vijuya-rAjya and the composer of the inscription has used akirayat, it should be sssum- 
ed that at the time of the inscription Mahip&la wsa dead. But be had the good sense to 
point out that bis arguments could not be need with any force, since the inscription in 
qnstftion is composed in verse and not in prose. See also supra, p. 281 and fn. 1. 
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abounds (deSe praci pracura^payaH)} Apart from the fact 
that the inscription in question (No. 1) is an image-inscription 
which can be moved from place to place, I would point out that 
verse 11 of the Bangad grant does not bear that interpretation. 
It simply refers to the roaming about of the army of Vigraha- 
p&la from the eastern country to the Maru lands and from the 
Himalayas to the Malaya country. The distribution of his 
inscriptions however shows, that, whatever the limits of his 
ancestral dominions were at the time of his accession, before his 
48th year he ruled over Gaya, Patna, and Muzaffarpur districts 
in Bihar, and possibly over the Tippera district in Bengal. 
From the composition of the Samath inscription, scholars have 
assumed that even Benares was included in his dominions about 
1026 A.D.’ His Bangad grant shows his power over Northern 
Bengal. Mahipala therefore can very well be regarded as the 
second founder of the fortunes of the Pftlas. But his attempts 
to revive Pftla power brought him into conflict with other 
ambitious sovereigns of India. A MS. of the CaniakauHka of 
Ksemisvara, dated 1331 A.D., refers indirectly to a conflict of 
Mahip&la with the Karqatas. From the fact that it compares 
MahipAla with Candragupta and the Earpatas vnth the naea- 
Nandas, it can be assumed that the Pala king successfully 
repulsed an attempted invasion of his territories by the C&lukyas 
of Kalyaaa, who were at this period the rulers of Ear^ata.* The 


* EI, Vol. XVU, p. 364; Bihgilar Itihat, 2ad Ed., Vol. I, p. 189, nnpabliabad «rtiol« 
bj Mr. Staplaton noticed in fn. 8 on the eamc page. 

' MASS, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 74; BSikgSlar Itihis, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 240. 

* JdSB, 1698, Vol. liXII, Parti; BHgalir Ifthit, pp. 961 ff. Bat Iran the fnot 

that none of the inaoriptiona of the oontemporuy Oi)akje aoTereigoi (Teila IT, Setjllraya, 
Vikramiditya V, and Jajaaiifihn II) refera to any eenfliet with the Pilai, it may Mt 
•earn impoaaible that the anthor was referriog to the Kar^Spu of HithiU and Nepal. 
Bat the poaaibility of each an identification ia rendetad impoaaible by the foot that tbaoe 
Earpitakaa probably came to N.E. India in the train of prince Vikramidifya, eon of 
Cilnkya Someivara f (1044-68 A.D.). See eupre, pp. 208 f. The identifloatiMi el the 
Colaa with Earpitae however ia entirety miataken; aee p. xi. 
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possibility of another struggle with a western potentate is reveal¬ 
ed by a Nepal MS. of the Rdmayai^, the colophon of which tells 
us that it was copied in (V.) Saihvat 1076 (A.D. 1019), when 
MahJardjddhirdja Punydvaloka Somavamiodhhava Gaudadhvaja 
iSrimad-Gdngeyadeva was reigning in Tira-Bhukti} Some scholars 
have identified this GSfigeyadeva with the Tripurl Kalacuri 
Gifigeyadeva, the father of Laksml-Karna. As his Piawan rock 
inscription is dated in K.E. 789 ? (1037 A.D.), there is no in¬ 
herent impossibility in the identification of the two kings.’ If they 
are identified, then we must assume that Gafigeyadeva conquered 
Tirhut and also Benares, which lay between his territories and 
Tirz-Bhukti, some time before 1019 A.D. This conflicts with 
the interpretation of the Sarnatb inscription according to which 
Mahipala was in possession of that city about 1026 A.D. Unless 
we now hold that building or repairing of temples in one of the 
sacred places of Buddhism by a Buddhist king need not necessarily 
imply his possession of that place,® we have to agree with Prof. 
Ldvi that this Gangeyadeva was perhaps a member of a local 
branch of the Kalacuris, for one of whom we have the Kahla 
(Gorakhpur Diet. IJ.P.) plates dated in V.S. 1134 and 1135 
(A.D. 1077 and 1079).* The only other possible interpreta¬ 
tion, if we accept the identification of the Gaudadhvaja GSAgeya- 
deva with the father of Lak^ml-Karna, is to suppose that the 
latter was defeated some time between A.D. 1019 and 1026 
by MahTpSla, who conquered Benares from the Kalacuri 
ruler. 

If the evidence of conflict with the Kar^Stas and Kalacuris 


» JA8B, 190S. Vol. LXXII, P»rt I. p. 18. 

* BAkgJUat ItihSSf 2ad Ed.. Vol. 1, pp. 262.68. 

* This is quite poeeibla. see iupra, pp. 294-95, the Nllendk grant of DeTepile. 

* BI, Vol. VII, p. 86; Le Nipal, Vol. II, p. 202, fn. 1. The absence of any expres¬ 
sion inch as rdiye, vijayaraipt, KalyitfaTijya, etc., in the Sarnatb epigraph and the method 
of dating the inscription in Vikrama ora, which is so very unusnal for Pile records found 
within their dominions, nsturally raise the suopieion that Barnath was possibly not included 
in Ifablpile’s kingdom. 
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is somewhat problematical, we are on firmer ground when we 
come to discuss the invasion of MahTp&la’s dominions by the 
Colas. The Tirumalai (near PShir, North Arcot district, Madras) 
rock inscription dated in the 13th year of the Cola king Parakeia- 
rivarman, alias Bajendra-Coladeva I, contains the following 
account of his victories in Northern India. (He) seized by 

(his) great, warlike army (the following):. 044a-Visaya 

which was difficult to approach (and which be subdued in) close 
fights ; the good KO^alai-nd^u where Brahmaoas assembled ; 
Tanda-butti, in whose gardens bees abounded (and which he 
acquired) after having destroyed Dharmapala (in) hot battle ; 
TakkarLaAa4am, whose fame reached (all directions, (and) 
which he occupied), after having forcibly attacked Banasura ; 
Vangala-deia^ where the rain wind never stopped (and from 
which) Govindacandra fled, having descended (from his) male 
elephant; elephants of rare strength and treasures of women, 
(which he seized) after having been pleased to put to flight on a 
hot battle-field Mahipala, decked (as he was) with ear-rings, 
slippers, and bracelets; Uttira-ladam, as rich in pearls as the 
ocean ; and the Oanga, whose waters dashed against bathing- 
places (tirtha) covered with sand, .^ 

As the Merpadi inscription of the same king, dated in his 
9th year, does not contain any account of those conquests,* it 
has been assumed with some probability that these victories were 
obtained in the course of some expeditions undertaken between 
the 9th and 13th years of his reign.* Bajendra Cola I, kscended 
the throne between the 27th March and the 7th July, A.D. 1012/ 
It may therefore be suggested that this northern expedition pro¬ 
bably took place roughly between 1021 and 1025 A.D. There 


' The intcription was first edited by Hultzach in S^outh Indian [nseripiiom, Voi. I, 
Madras, ISUO, pp. 1)3 O'J; it was re-edited by him ia El, Vol- IX, pp. 229-33. 

* South Indian Inscriptions, Vol- IK. Part I, 1899, Madras, pp. 27.39. 

' Rangcd&r Itih&s, 2ad Ed., Vol. 1, p. 247. 

* El, VqI. Ill, p. 262, and Appendix TI, p< 32. 
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are some differences of opinion about the identification of the 
countries and princes mentioned in the above (|notation. But 
there is general agreement amongst scholars in accepting the 
identification of Mahlpala of the Tirumalai inscription with the 
first prince of that name in the Pala liat.‘ The identifications of 
O^a-Vmya with modern Orissa and of Kos(ilai-na4u with 
Southern Kosala (the upper valley of the Mahanadi and its 
tributaries), first suggested by Hultzsch, are also generally 
accepted.® But there are differences of opinion about 
Takkana-ld4am and Uttira-lddam. Kielhoni in his list of 
South Indian Inscriptions ® accepted the suggestion of Huitzsc^ 
that they are' to be identified with Dak^iua-Lrda, and Uttara- 
Lata and located in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. But 
while re-editing this inscription in 1907-08 Hultzsch accepted 
the view of Venkayya “ that the Tamil term Ildda does not cor- 
resix)nd to Sanskrit Lata (Gujrat), but to Virata (Berar).'’ * He 
would thus locate the places in Beiar. I do not know whether 
Iddam can really stand iot Ilddam. Anyhow the suggestion of 
Mr. K. P. Chanda that Iddam sliould he taken t 9 stand for 
Radha seems to be more in harmony witli the facts.® The men¬ 
tion of the Van(jrila-de,<a after Takhana-lddam and pf the Ganges 
after Ullara-ldiftun appear to be favourable to this latter 
suggestion. The probable identification of Tmf^a-hutti (Dapda- 
Bhukii) with the r>alasore district and tl^ Southern iiortion of 
Midnapore district,® and the mention of Uitara-Rddhn in Sena 


' First saggested by Kielhora in El. V(d. VII. Appaudix. p, 120. fn. 4 

* South Indian insenphons, V«l. J, p. W7. 

* El, Vol. Vn. Appendix, p. Ijia, No. 733, 

‘ Annual Report on Epigraphyhj V.c«»ksy|’» tof 1908-07. pp. 87 ft.; El, VoJ. JX.p. 231, 
fn. 2. Dr. Barnett auggesla : T«oiU na tney stand (or either Lita (m Oujs- 

rat), or Ridha ; but T am surs ii cotiljUl notfor initiui V could out disappear. 

^ OaudarSjamala, p. 10. 

* ildagsrdr itilidt, 2Dd Ed., Vvi. 7, Vgl. V, No. 8, p. 71. In tbs 

commentary ol ibi. lUimaca/jin liait4*‘Bhvlcti }» said to bsve defeated Utkals- 

4a Sar^aksaarl and Kirngp^U i# his eniopitiiyat. 8 m IfASB, Vol. Ill, No. I, p. 86. 
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and Varman inscriptions seem to be additional grounds for locat¬ 
ing the places in Western Bengal.^ 

Dharmapala, who was probably, as Mr. R. D. Banerji has 
suggested, the ruler of *• the marchland between Orissa and 
Bengal,” is otherwise unknown. The ending of his name in 
pala is at the present stage of our knowledge an insufficient 
reason for connecting him with the Palas. The name of Ba^a- 
sura, who was apparently the ruler of the tract situated to the 
north of Danda-Bhukti, raises the question of the authenticity of 
the ^ura kings of Bengal, who are mentioned in the genealogical 
lists of Bengal match-makers {ghatakas). The Kulapanjikas of 
these ghatakas contain the following list of Sura kings : (1) Adi- 
^ura, (2) Bhusura, (3) Ksiti^ura, (4) Avani^ura, (5) Dh&ranl- 
sura, and (6) Ranasura.^ The traditional account of the first of 
these princes, who is said to have brought five Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas from KSnyakubja to Bengal has been doubted on 
good grounds by more than one scholar.® But it is significant 
that the name of the 6th prince should be identical with the 
name of the ruler of Dakaina-Radha, In the commentary of the 
Ramacarita (II, 5), there occurs the name of one LaksmMQra, 
the ruler of Apara-mandara, who is described as one of the chief 
feudatories of Ramapala. It has been suggested by some scho¬ 
lars that Apara-mandara was situated in Western Bengal. The 
authenticity of a line of princes bearing names ending in dura is 
further proved by the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena which 


* Ibid, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 79. The Bens ineoripUon is now edited in El, Vol. XTV, pp. 
166 S. The grant was dicovered in Eetwa subdivision of Bnidwan district, and the village 
granted was eituated in Vttara-R&dha~Masala of the Vardhamina-Bhuiti. For the 
Varman grant, aee El, Vol. XII, pp. 37 If. 

» JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N. 8.), p. 286, fn. 7. 

See for the latest opinion on the subjeot El, Vol. XIII, pp. 287 89. Adidnra is plac¬ 
ed b; varioas authorities within the period c. 700-1100 A. D. The following verse in 
the KulaidstTos refers to the bringing of Bifthmaps by Adiiflra : 

ArU purd Mah&r&ja Adtiirc pratapavan 
Anltuvdn dvijin paAca paAea-gotra-tamudbhavM*. 

Alsooooeolton this, Chanda’s Goti^ardiomatd and Banerji's Bddpdldr Jtthds. 
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informs us that Vijaya married VilasadevI, a daughter of the 
Surra family.^ As V. 3 of the Naihati grant of Vallalasena tells 
us that the predecessors of Vijayasena were ornaments of the 
Radhra country,® we can now safely conclude that a line of kings 
really existed in Western Bengal who were known as Suras.* 
Unfortunately, we do not know anything about the exact 
relationship between this Ranasura and Mahipala. But from 
the description of him in the Tiriimalai inscription, he appears 
to have been quite independent of the Pala king. The area over 
which Mahipala held sway is further circumscribed by the men¬ 
tion of Govindacandra of the Vangola-deia, or Eastern Bengal.* 
Like Dharmapala of Danda-Bhwfcti, this prince also was long 
unknown and unconnected with any of the other ruling dynasties 
of the lower Ganges valley. But recently a number of copper¬ 
plates and an image-inscription have revealed the existence 
in Eastern Bengal of a line of princes whose names end in 
Candra. The Bampal grant of Sricandra was discovered some¬ 
where in Bampal by a cultivator while digging land. It is a 
single plate; at the top, in the middle, is attached a circular seal 
“which has in its upper part, the emblem of a Buddhist wheel 
of law with two deer in couchant posture on both sides of it. 
Just below the wheel and above the legend Srl-Sn-Candradevah 
something like the emblem of a small conchshell is seen. Be¬ 
neath the legend again the representation of a digit of the moon 
with floral decorations on the three sides of it may be marked; 
The characters of the inscription belong to a variety of alpha¬ 
bets used in India in the 11th and 12th centuries A. D.” The 
inscription opens with a verse in praise of Jina (i.c., Buddha), 


' B/. Vol. xv.p. 379. 

* Jbtd. Vol. xrv, pp. 166 ff. 

■ For a prince of N^el hearing the nane BapafOra (A.D. 1331), eae tupra, pp, 212-18. 

* Oobindacandra has been identified by Mr. Bhattaiali with king Govindaeandra 
of the Bengal ballade who was the danghter'a aon of Tilakaoandra, king Mahirkn), 
which ia atill a pargana of the Tippera diatrioL Be haa further aoggeated that Layahap 
oandra of the Bbarella Na^edTara image-iDaoription may have been Uie father of Tilaka¬ 
oandra. Sit Vol. XVn. p. 861. 

41 
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Dharma and Bhik$u~sai^ffha. Then we aie given the following 
genealogical information about the donor ; 


In Candravafifiia ... who ruled over Kohit&gi(ri) [mod. 

I Bohtaagadh in Sahabad Oist., Bihar?] 

Purpacandra. 

I 

I 

Bauddha Suvarnacandra. 

Trsilokyacandra ... “ The support of the royal majesty smil* 

ing in the royal umbrella of the king of 
Harikela ( = Vanga=Eastern Bengal) 
who became king of the dvlpa which 
had the word dandra prefixed to it 
(Candradvipa = sotne portions of mod. 
districts of Bakergunj, Khulna and 
Faridpur).” 

Sricandra. 

The inscription was issued hy Ps.-M. Trailokyacandrn- 
deva-padanudhyatah P.-.Ph-M. ^rlcandradcva from the 
Vih'amapura-samdvasita-iSrimaj-jayaskandhdvfira . 11 records 
the grant of one pataka of land in Nehakfisthi-f/rd/urt of Nfinya- 
Man^ala in Fau^dra-Bhukti to the Brdlmiana Pltavasagupta 
Sarman, who was officiating in the/iCoti-Aowa. The grant was 
made in the name of BuddAa-bhaUftraka. It is not dated.^ 
Two other copper plates of this king issued from his camp 
at Vikrampur have been discovered, though they have not yet 
been properly edited.’* Another inscription of this family, 


> Edited by Mr. R. O. Baaak iu El, Vol. .KII, pp. 13U-12. lie-edited by (!. 
Majumdar. ID, pp. 1 * 9 . Id hia opiniou tbo acript belongs to “close of tlie lOtb aod tbe> 
beginniag of the llth ceutury." The reoord is now in the Museum of the Varendra 
Reaeareb Society, at Rajahahi. Mr. Basak cites evidence for the identification of 
Harifcale »ad CantfradvJpa ; aea also Hemcandra's .lbbtd/idnei;intd*nani. v .937; Takakusu, 
I-iting, Oxford, p. xlvi. Candradeipa ia still one of the fiscal divisions of Bakerganj; 
•ee Hunter's Statistical Aeeount 0 / Bengal, Vol. V, p. 224. 

» Dhulla and Bdilpur granta of Sricandra, see El, Vol. XVII, p. 350; Dnem Review, 
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“incised on the pedestal of a huge image of Na^esa Siva was 
dug out of a tank in a village called Bhai'ella police-station 
Badk&mt& in the district of Tippera (Bengal).” The epigraph 
consists of two lines, and is written in characters which are 
assigned to the latter half of the lOth century A.D. The 
inscription is dated in the 18th year of the Vijaya-rajya of 
Layahacandradeva, and records the consecration of the image 
“on a Thursday under the constellation Pushya, on the 14th 
day of the dark half of the month, the day being the 14th 
A^ha counted by the movement of the moon” by Bhftvudeva, 
son of Kusumadeva, Lord of Karmftnta (mod. Badkamta, 
some 3 miles S.W. of the find-spot of the image).* 

The records cited above reveal the existence of a line of 
Candra kings of Vikramapura in Eastern Bengal in the period 
c. 960-1050 A.D. The time and locality fit in so well with those 
of Govindacandra (c. 1021-25 A.D.) that it is almost impossible 
to resist the temptation to conclude that he was one of them. 
It is not unlikely, as Mr. Bhattasali has contended, that they 
were related to the Candra kings of Arakan (c. 788-957 A.D).“ 
But if these Candras were independent sovereigns, of a large 
portion of Eastern and Southern Bengal, as is evident from 
their records and the Tirumalai inscription, and if they also 
had control over a portion of North Bengal, as seems to be 
the case from their grant of land in Paugidra-Bfett/cft (the same 
as Pau^dravardhana-Bhukti), and if wc take into account the 


Vol. II, p. aSO. Ibid, tor May.June, 1919, see also /B, pp. 164.67. His Kedarpor grant 
haanow bean edited in El, Vol. XVII, pp. 188-92 and IB, pp. 10-18. 

* Edited by Bbattasali in El, Yol. XVII, pp 349 IT. The image is now in the Daooa 
SSbitya Farigad. Note the similarity of the Pala and Candra seals. The rnlers of both 
the dynasties bore the title Paramasaugata and had no scruples in granting land to the 
Brahmane in the name of Buddha-bhattarako. 

* Pbayrc, History of Burma, London, 1868, p. 45; El, Vol. XVn, p. 360; Mr. 
Bhattaaali points out the ontlandisb oharaoter of the name Layahalcandra and inclines to 
the oonclasion that he may have belonged to the Arakanese branch and refers the image 
iosoriptieo to c. 989 A.D. 
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existence of independent sovereigns in the Burdwan division, 
then we must cut down the limits of the so-called empire of the 
Pftlas in the time of Mahlpftla and his successors. Undoubtedly 
there was a revival of Psla power under this ruler, but the 
facts revealed in the documents cited above considerably cir¬ 
cumscribe the extent of his real power in Bengal and Bihar. 
The presence of Candras in Vaftgala-deSa in about 1021-25 A.D. 
shows that Mahlpala I must have lost his hold on Eastern 
Bengal some time after about 995 A.D., or, what is more probable, 
the Baghaura inscription dated in his 3rd year, being on an 
image, was transferred to Tippera district from some region 
further west outside Vangdladeia. We can now understand 
why the name of the Palas was omitted by the Musalman 
writers from the list of princes, who according to them, were 
active in opposing the rising tide of Islam in Northern India. 
It was not Mahipala’s asceticism ' or his envy and religious 
bigotry,® that prevented his name from figuring in the lists 
of the Muslim chroniclers among the opponents of the Yamlnls. 
It was their position as rulers of a comparatively small and 
decadent principality in the north-east of Indio, a position 
which was much too humble to be even compared with that 
of Dharmapftla, which prevented them from taking any intelli¬ 
gent interest or playing any ambitious role in pan-Indian affairs.® 

Mahip9>la was succeeded by his son Nayapala,* for whose 
reign we have the following records and dates : 

(1) The colophon of a Cauvbridge University Library MS. 
of the Pancaraksa tells us that it was written on the instructions 


^ p. 41. 

* B&AgSlir p. 2S6. 

* Elsewhere I have shown reesoDs to doubt the veracity of these statements of Muslim 
chroniclers. See supra, pp. 91-92 and infra, chapters on the Later Gurjara-PratihSras and 
the Candritreyaa. 

* Geudafefcamdia, pp. 105, 108-00, fn. Mr. Maitreya has suggested that Sthirapala 
and Vasantap&la ws^e the brothers of MahipCla I, while others contend that they may 
be sons of that king. I think Hnitzsoh was ri^t in bis interpretation, and have followed 
hitn. 
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of Pramra-mahayana-yayinl Paramopasika-Rajm Uddaka in 
the year 14 of the vijayardjya of Ps.-M.-P. NayapSla 
deva.^ 

(2) Gaya Krsnadvdrikd temple stone inscription. —The 
inscription is on the entrance of a modern temple built about 
100 years back at Gaya, and now known as the Krsnadvarika 
temple. It consists of 18 long lines of Kutila characters. 
It begins with Om namo hhagavate Vdsudevdya, and then 
praises Visnu. Then come verses praising ‘Gaya,’ which is 
described as moksadvara. There the Brahmanas while studying 
the Vedas made so much noise in the course of their studies 
that it was difficult to follow other talk. There the smoke 
from the sacrifices of the Brahmanas was constantly rising. 
In this city was born in a Brilhmana’s family one 
Visvaditya, whose bravery destroyed all his enemies. He 
constructed this temple of Janardana in the 15th year of 
Nayapala, the ruler of the whole earth. The inscription was 
composed by the Vuji-vaidya Sahadeva, and incised by 3ilpt 
Sattasoma.** 

(3) Gaya Narasimha stone inscription. —This was dis¬ 
covered “ inside the small temple of Narasimha in the Visnu- 
pada compound ” at Gaya. The inscription consists of 15 
lines. It opens with Om Laksmlsciranjayati. It records the 
** building of the temple of Gadadhara and several other minor 
temples of Visnu” by Visvarupa at ‘Gayapurl’ in the 16th 
year of Nayapala-deva. The praiasti was composed by Vaidya 
Vajrapani, and written by Sarvananda ® 


' CBMC, p. 176, No. 1688. 

* The iaacriptioD was aoticed by CaoDiagham io his ASR, Vol. Ill, p. 128, Plate 
XXXVII; then Dr. B. L. lilitra in/ABB, Vol. XLVIII, pp-218*19, tried to give the 
sabstanoe of the inscriptioD. The ioscription was first edited by M. Chakravarti in JABB. 
1900, pp. 190-95; re-edited with a complete translation in Gauialekham&la, pp. 110-29, 
under the name Kr^^dviriki Tetnpl$ Inseriptioru. 

’ The inscription was discovered in 1834, and] was noticed by M. Cbakravarti in 
/ABB, 1900, Part I, p. 191, fn. 1; tlietostof the inscription is given in Jlf.lBB, Vol. 
V, No. 3, pp. 78-79. 
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These records show that Nayap&la ruled at least for 15 
years (c. 1040-55 A.D.), and held portions of Bihar. It is quite 
likely that he ruled over a wider area, but unfortunately no 
other evidence has hitherto been discovered to support that 
conclusion. There is some possibility that the P&la kingdom 
at this time came into conflict with the rising power of the 
Kalacuris under LaksmI-Karua (c. 1041-70 A.D.). The Karanbel 
stone inscription of Jayasimhadeva, the great-grandson of 
LaksmI-Karna, tells us that the latter was waited upon by Gauda 
and other princes.* The Bheraghat inscription of Alhai^adevI, 
the queen of Gaya-Kari?.a, the grandson of Laksral-Karua, 
informs us that when the latter gave full play to his heroism, the 
Vaflga trembled with the Kalinga.“ Tibetan tradition contains 
stories of a war between Nayapala, king of Magadha and the 
**Tirthiha king of Karnya of the West.” We are told that 
failing to capture the city, Karnya’s ‘troops sacked some of the 
sacred Buddhist institutions and killed altogether five (men), 
out of whom four were ordained monks and one updsaka. At this 
time the celebrated Buddhist monk Dipankara ^rljnana (also called 
Atlsa) who had accepted the post of High Priest of Vikramasila 
at the request of Nayapala, was in residence ‘at the Vihara of 
Mahabodhi at Vajrasana.’ When a good deal of church-furni¬ 
ture was carried away as booty, Atlsa showed no concern 
or anger. But afterwards when victory turned towards 
(Nayapala) and the troops of Karnya were being slaughtered 
by the armies of Magadha, he took the king of Karnya 
and his men under his protection and sent them away.” Atlia 
then ” caused a treaty to be concluded between the two kings. 
With the exception of the articles of food that were destroyed at 
the time of war, all other things which had fallen in the hands 
of the parties were either restored or compensated for. Unmind¬ 
ful of his health even at the risk of his life, Atlsa again and 


» U, Vol. XVIU, p. 217, line 11. 
• jw.Voi. n.p. 11, V. 12. 
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again crossed the rivers that lay between the two kingdoms and 
thereby brought peace to all living beings.” ‘ Scholars have pro¬ 
posed to identify this ‘kingKarnya of the West’ with the Tripurl 
Kalacuri Lak^ml-Karna.* Though this identification is probable, 
the success of Nayapala against LaksmI-Karna is rendered 
somewhat doubtful by the Paikor stone pillar-inscription of the 
latter king recently discovered in the Birbhum district of Bengal.* 
This fact coupled with the existence of independent dynasties in 
Eastern Bengal, seems to show that the area under the rule of 
the Palas at this time did not extend much lieyond portions 
of Bihar and Northern Bengal. It is significant that in the 
Tibetan life of Atisa, quoted above, Nayapala is described as 
king of Magadha, and, what is more important, from this 
time onward all the Pala inscriptions are found either in 
Magadha or in Pun4favardhana-J3feu/fti.* The reality, or at 
least the permanence of the alleged treaty between the two 
kingdoms, to attain which Atisa is said to have risked his 
health and life, is also rendered very questionable by the fact 
that the Rdmacarita clearly refers to the struggles of Karna 
and Nayapala’s son Vigrahapala III.* If the Tibetan 
account of the alliance be correct, this must be accepted 
as a second war waged by the Kalacuri king against the Palas. 
According to Tibetan tradition DTpankara Srljnuna Atl^a 
went to Tibet at the invitation of prince Chan Chub, in the 
reign of Nayapala. When he started for Tibet he was 59 

‘ JBT8, Vol. Ii 1893, pp. 9-10, aod fn. on p. 0; lee alio Indian Pandits in the 
Land of Snow, by Saratebaodra Daa, Calcutta, 1893, p. 51. 

* JASB, 1900, Part I. p. 992. Gau^arajamali, p. 46. If tbia identifioatioD it 
aooaptcd wo maj ba-re to move back the date of acceaeion of Nayapila by a few yeara. 
For tbia war happened a few yeara before the departure of Atl(a for Tibet in c. 1040 A.O. 
Bat tba diiBoalty in accepting tbia date liea in the fact that Lakfml-Earpa did not 
probably come to the throne before 1040 A.D. when bia father died. See MASB, Vol. Ill, 
■ No. 1, p. 11. 

> ASI, 1921.22, p. 116. 

* That DhannapSla alao ia deacribed as king of Magadha ia probably explained by the 
foot that when theae Tibetan doonmenla were compiled, the Pilaa were kinge only of the 
Magadha region. 

■ MASB, Vol. in, No. 1, p. 22 (commentary on V. 9 of the firat chapter). 
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years old, and he died there at the age of 73. Mr. S. C. Das 
gives these dates as A.D. 1042 and 1055.^ But in his Indian 
Pandits in the Land of Snow “ edited by his brother N. C. Das 
in 1893 the date of his birth is given as A.D. 980 and that of 
his death as 1053. According to this calculation the date of the 
departure of Atlsa works out at 1039 A.D. Prof. L4vi gives 
this date as c. 1040 A.D.“ It is better to take the Tibetan 
date as only approximate. 

Nayapala was succeeded by bis son Vigrahapala (III). We 
have the following records of his reign, extending over a 
period of at least 20 years {c. 1055-81 A.D.) : 

(1) Gaya stone inscription. —The stone on which this is 
incised is attached to the base of the Aksaynvata at Gaya. The 
inscription contains 20 lines, and opens with Oin Om namah 
iSivdya. The inscription appears to be a pra^asti of one Yis- 
varupa-Visvaditya, who seems to be iJie person for whom we 
have two inscriptions at Gaya dated in the 16th year of Naya¬ 
pala. It records the building of two temples by him for (Siva) 
Vate^aand (Siva) Prapitrimahesvara(?) in the Graya-Mandala. It 
is dated in the 5th year of king Vigrahapfila, and claims to 
have been composed by Vnidya Dharmapani.* 

(2) Bihar stone image-inscription. —This was found on the 
pedestal of an image of Buddlia at Jiihar. According to Cun¬ 
ningham, it is dated in the 12th year of Vigrahapala.® 

(3) The Amgachi grant. —Found by a peasant at the village 
of Amgachi in Dinajpur district, Bengal, while digging earth. 
'L’he record is incised on a sing]e\plate of copper. The royal seal 
‘consists of a circle with raised rim and beaded border, resting 

* JASB. 1881, p. 237. 

* Vp. 50 and 76, 

- Le Nipal, Vol. II, p. ISU. 

* Tbe iriseriptiou wai uoticed. by Cuouingbam in liia ASR, Vol. HI, pp. 182>1S3 ; 
it is edited froiD t>rigiual atone in MASIt, Vol. No. 3, pp. 80-82. 

" ASR, Vpl. HI, pp. 121-22, No. 7. Tbo image is eeid to have belonged to *the Broedlej 
V.oUeotion afterwards called tbe Bihar Museum' (Collection) wbich was sent to tbe Indian 
Masenai, Galentta. Tbo image at porsent cannot bo traced. Bee MASS, Vol. V, No. 3,p. 62. 
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on a mass of arabesque work ; on its top rests a small caitya 
over which is an umbrella. A long penon hangs from each 
side of the umbrella.’ The upper half of the circle is occupied 
by the wheel of law resting on a pedestal and having a small 
umbrella over it. There is the usual deer couchant on each 
side of it. Below this is the legend 3n Vigmhapdladevah. 

‘ The alphabet shows a nearer approach to the complete 
Bengali forms than the Bangad grant of Mahlpala I.’ The 
inscription is written on both sides of the plate and consists of 
49 lines (33 on the front and 1C on the back). The record gives 
the Pala genealogy from Gopala to Vigrahapala III. Most of 
the'verses of this portion are the same as in the Bangad 
grant of Mahip&la I. In verse 13 Vigrahapfila III is des¬ 
cribed as the cdtuwarnnya-samd^rayah (a supporter of the four 
castes). Curiously enough Verse 14 of this inscription begin¬ 
ning with de^e prdci procura-payasi, which describes the 
campaigns of the donor of this grant occurs as V. 11 of the Ban¬ 
gad grant of Mahlpala I as the description of the campaigns of 
VigrahapSla II. The inscription was issued by Ps.-M. Naya- 
paladeva-paddnudhydtah P.-Ph.-M. Vigrahapaladeva, from the 
victorious camp at Haradh&ma (?) in the year 12 of his reign 
(line 42). It records the grant of some land in the village of 
Visamapura with a place called Dandatrahesvara (?) in the 
Brahmani-grama-ikfflnrfaZq of Kotivarsa-Vi^ayu in the Pundravar- 
ilhana-Bhukti to the Brahmana Khoduladeva Sarraan. The 
grant was made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in honour of 
Buddha-bhattaraka, etc., after bathing in the Ganges according 
to religious practice {oidhioat). The was the Manlri 

Sahasija (?), and the document was incised by the Silpl Mahi- 
dharadeva 

* An nccoant of the grant was given by Colebrooke in the Asialic Researches, Vol, 
IX, pp. 434>438, which was repablisbed in his Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. II, pp. 279-283. 
The next attempt to give a reading of the inscription Was made by Hoernle in the Cente. 
naqf Review of the Astatic Society of Bengal, Part. II, pp. 210-218. This was reprinted 
after ravioioo in the I A, 1888, Vol. XIV, pp. 166-168. Kielhorn next published the metri¬ 
cal portira of the grant (first 20 lines) in the same journal in 1892, Vol. XXI, pp. 97-101. 

42 
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(4) Indian Museum stone image-inscription .—This con¬ 
sists of two lines, and is incised on an image of Buddha in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. It records theerection of the image 
by the Suvarnak&ra Dehaka in the 13th year of Vigrahapaladeva.* 

(5) A MS. of the Pancaraksd was copied in the 26th year of 
Vigrahapala. As the reference of this date to Vigrahapaia I and 
II would tend to push back the reign of Dharmapala beyond 769 
A.D. Dr. R. C. Majumdar has rightly referred it to the 3rd Pala 
king of that name.’ 

(6) Some of the more barbarous specimens of the silver 
coins discovered in Bihar bearing ‘ very faint recollections of 
either the Sassanian head or the fire-alter,’ marked with the 
legend 3ri'Vif or iSruFiyraha, have been assigned by some 
scholars to this prince. The better specimens are assigned to the 
two earlier princes of this name. But as the latter appear to 
have been rather weak rulers with very short reigns, it may be 
that these coins also should be assigned to the early part of 
Vigrahapala Ill’s reign.” 

During the reign of Vigrahapftla III, the Pfvlas again 
came into conflict with the Kalacuri Laksmi-Earpa. The com¬ 
mentary on the Hdma-carita tells us that Vigrahapala III 
defeated in battle Karna, the ruler of Pahala, but did not 
completely uproot him. We are further told that the Pala 
king married Yauvanasri, the daughter of Kar9a.* It is possible 
that this marriage was the result of an alliance between the 
two powers. Another foreign invasion of the lower Ganges 


Mr. R. D. Banerji has dow fally edited the inaoription ia El, Vol. XV, pp. -295>:]01. Mr. 
Banerji ia wrong in aaserting in bia fa. 1, p. 295, that Kielhorn ff'uod Mudgagiri is the 
name of the camp in the rubbings sent to him by Fleet. Thia was the opinion of Hoernle 
and not Kielhorn, who diatinctlj aaya it is ‘ not Mudgagiri '; aee I A, Vol. XIV, p. 167, fn. 
39, and Vol. XXI, p. 97. The grant ia now in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

' V'ol. V, No. 3, p M2. According to U. D Banerji this inscription appears 

to be the same as No. 2; but its date was read by Cunningham as year 19. 

» JASB, 1991, Vol. XVII (N.fl.), p. 6. fn. 1. 

• V. A. Smith, CCJM, Vol. I, pp. 233 and 939, and plate XV, 10. 

• MASB, Vol. m, No. 1. p. 29. 
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valley appears to have taken place during this reign. We 
are informed by Bilhana that during the latter part of the 
reign of the Calukya Somesvara I of Kalyana (c. 1044-68 
A.D.) his son Vikramadityn undertook expeditions in northern 
India and defeated the kings of Gauda and Kamarupa.‘ It Avas 
probably these raids of the Karnata prince which brought into 
various parts of north-eastern India bodies of his countrymen 
who soon afterwards succeeded in carving out separate princi¬ 
palities for themselves. The rise of the Kaninlah'os of Tirhut 
and Nepal, as also of the Karnata-KsatTiyas of Ratllia {i.e., the 
Senas), in the 11th century, naturally leads to the suspicion 
that their oT"igin may have been connected with these Calukya 
invasions. It has indeed been suggested that Sfimantasena, the 
grandfather of Vijayasena, may have accompanied VikramSdi- 
tya in one of these expeditions and carved out a principality 
somewhere in Western Bengal.® As Somesvara I is also said to 
have utterly destroyed the power of Karna,’ the lord of Pfthala, 
it is not unlikely that the Senas of Karmita entered Kadha after 
the expulsion of the Kalacuris from that region by the Calukyas. 
Another dynasty which also may have come from the south and 
settled in Eastern Bengal during this period was that of the 
Varmans. The existence of this line of princes is revealed by 
the Belava copper-plate of Bhojacarman. This inscription was 
discovered by a peasant while digging earth in the village of 
Belava, situated on the northern boundary of Kupganj Thana, 
in the Mahesvardi pargana (Narainganj subdivision, Dacca dis¬ 
trict). It is a single plate, containing in all 5L lines of writing 
(front 26 and back 25). The plate had a seal with the represen¬ 
tation of Visnu’s wheel (^rlmad Vifnu-cakra-mudrdyd, line 48) 
at the top,” but the impress of the sacred wheel, as well as any 
possible legend on it was completely scraped off by the finder 

* Vtkrcmd^ad 0 pa‘Carita, edited by B&bler, Bombay, 1876, III, 74. 

* PTOC, Cslcatta, 1922, p. 347 ; JL, Vol. XVI, 1927, pp. 6-7; Oau^arajamili, p. 47. 
See elio eepra, chapter od Nepal, pp. 203 ff. 

' FifcremiAfcodeca-canta, 1. 102-108. 
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of the plate. ^ The characters of the inscription belong to a 
period not earlier than the 11th century, and according to 
some they are ** of the late 11th and early 12th century A.D.” 
The inscription opens with Ofh Siddhih, and then traces the 
genealogy of the donor of the grant from Svayambhu (Brahmfi) : 


Svayambhu 

I 

Atri 

I 

Candra=RohinI. 

I 

Dudha=lla. 

I 

Purura^as= Urva^i. 

I 

Ayu 

Nahusa 

I ■. 

Yajati 

yadu...from him starts the line (of the 

donor). 


In his family 

Krs^a, Hari. 


His kinsmen the l^arman*, who occupied Sirhhapura. 

In course of time there was one Vajravarman, the ornament of the 
Yadava soldiers. | 

Jatavarmani 

I = Viri^ri (the daughter) of 
Karna; extended his supre¬ 
macy among the Aiigat, con¬ 
quered the fortunes of Kama- 
rupa, put to shame the 

I strength of the arms of 
Divya, and crippled " the 
dignity of Qovardhana/* 
Samalavarmadeya 

1 = Agramahi^i Malavyadevl. daughter 
of the great warrior Udayin. 
Bhojavarman. 


‘ This is the veraioa of Mr. B. C. Batek, the editor of the piste in the Et ; Mr. B. 
D. Bsnerji in editing the asme inacriptioo in the JASB, aeya thst tlw tesl " oonaiate of 
two concentric cirolea the enter one of which ia thicker than the inner oaCf with s thick 
sale end apokee which ere tbidc in the centre but tapering lowerda Uie extremitiea end a 
nnda dancing figure on each aids of it.” In the plete given in tha El, I do not find the 
dateile obaerved bj Mr. Banerji in the oircnlar apace. 
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The inscription was issued from the jaya-skandhavara 
situated at Vikramapura, and records the gift of a piece of land 
in the village of Upyalika, situated in the Kausambl-dstagaccho- 
khandala in the Adhahpattana-J/an<^fl/fl of the PuBdra-Bhwfrfi, 
to the Santydgdradhikrta Ramadeva Sarinan, an inhabitant of 
the village of Siddhala in Uttara-Radha by M. Siimalavarma- 
devdi-padanudhyatah Paramavai 9 na 1 m-P.-Ph.-M. Bhoja(b). The 
grant is dated in the 5th year of the donor, and it was composed 
by Puru9ottama.* 

The Varmans claim to come from Simhapura. Mr. Basak 
identified tljis place with the Sihapura of the Mahavamki which 
was situated in Lala (Radha) between Vanga and Magadha, 
while Mr. Banerji drew attentioa to the pra^asti of Lakha- 
mandal (at Madha in Jaunsar Bawar district on the Upper 
Jumna), which refers to 11 generations of Candragupta, the 
prince of Jalandhara (c. 300-G00 A.D.), who claims to belong 
to the Yadavas of the lunar race r.eigning at Siiighapura.® This 
Singhapura is undoubtedly the Seng-ha-pu-lo of Yuan Chwang 
situated to the north side of the Salt Range in the Punjab.* 
But Dr. Hultzsch has pointed out a dynasty of Adamians who 
ruled in a Siihhapura nearer home.® The Komarti (near 
Narasannapeta, Ganjam District) plates of Candravarman and 
the Brhatpro^tha (ini Palakonda Taluka, Vizagapatam) grant of 


* The iaseriptioD wai diicorerad in 1919. Since then it had been several times 
edited. “An imperfect reading of the plats with a faulty translation, without auj/ac. 
aim lie " was published in the Dacca/{eetetn, Vol. No. 4 (July 1912); a amall photo¬ 
graph of the record was published in the next issue of the same journal. An improved 
version of the grant then appeared in Sdhitya (Bengali Monthly, Bengali year 1810, 
Brivapa*Bh(dra} by Mr, B. G. Basak. Mr. B. D. Banerji then edited the inscription in 
JA8B, 1914, Vol. X. (N.8.), pp. 181-31; it baa been re-edited by Mr. B. Q. Basak in 
BI, Vol. XII. pp. 87-48, and by N. G. Majumdar in IB, pp. 14-24. Dr. B. C. Majamdar 
draw my attention to the aimilarity of the legendary portion of the genealogy of the 
Candelles and the Varmana, cf. El, Vol. I, p. 17A ff., Veraea 4-8. 

* Bee JASB, 1922, Vol. XVIIl (N.S.). pp. 430-37. 

» EJ, Vol. I. pp. 10-15. 

* rC, Vol. I, pp. 248 «. 

* EJ.Vol. Xn, p.4. 
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Umavarman reveal the existence of a line of kings of KaliDga who 
resided in Siihhapiira or Sihapura.* According to Hultzsch, this 
Simhapura *‘is perhaps identical with the modern Si6gupuram 
between Chicacole and Narasannapeta.” ® The same scholar 
has also pointed out that “ according to Singhalese inscrip¬ 
tions, the two kings Nif^sankamalla and Sahasamalla, the second 
of whom ascended the throne in A.D. 1200, were sons of the 
KaliAga king Goparaja of Simhapura. The Buddhist chronicle 
Mahavamsa stated that Tilokasundarl, a queen of Vijayabahu 
I (c. 1054-1109 A.D.), was a princess of Kaliftga, and three 
relatives of hers....came to Ceylon from Sihapura./* It is thus 
not entirely impossible that this enterprising city may have sent 
a colony north%vards to Bengal, where they supplanted the 
Candras. The script of the Belava grant, which is later than 
the Rampal plate of Srlcandra, and the fact that the Varmans 
issued their charters from the same place (Vikramapura) and 
grant land in the same area (PuQ^ra-Bhw/ftO appear to confirm 
this suspicion.® In their campaign against the Buddhist Caodra 
rulers the Varmans may have posed as the champions of 
orthodox Hinduism. In Verse 5 of the Belava grant, Ave are told 
that (the knowledge of) the three Vedas is a covering for men, 
and those who are devoid of it are certainly naked; (thinking) 
BO the kinsmen of Hari, the Varmans, mailing themselves with 
their hair standing on end in their enthusiasm for. the three 
Vedas and for marvellous fights, and wearing the very solemn 
name and possessing noble arms, occupied Simhapura.” The 
date of these princes is approximately fixed by the suggested 
identification of Karna, Avhose daughter VlraM was married to 
Jatavaridan, with the Kalacuri king of that name (c. 1041-70 
A.D.). Mr. A. K. Maitreya, to whom we are indebted for the 


^ Jbtd, Vol. IV, pp. 142.45; Vol. XII, pp. 4-6. The char actors of these iaacriptioDS 
are of " early coathero type," beloaging to the 4th or 5tb oeoturies A.D. (Pre-Cilakyao). 

* Ihid, Vol. Xn. p. 4. 

* /A, Vol. LI. 1922, p. 158. 
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suggestion, has also identified Divya, whose strength was put to 
shame by Jatavarman, with the Kaivarta ruler Divyoka, who 
according to the Rdma-caritu killed Mahipala IT, the son of 
Yigrahapala III.^ If these identifications are accepted, then 
we may represent the relations of the 4 dynasties thus : * 

Nayapals (c. 1040-55).LaksmI-Karna (c. 1041-70).Vajravarman 


Yigrahapala 111 = Yauvanasri | Yira4rl = Jatavarman.Divya 

I (c. 1055-81) Yasah-Karna 

■Mahipala II (c. 1082) (c. 1070-1125) 

The K^marupa prince is probably to be identified with one 
of the predecessors of Vallabhadeva, whose Assam plates are 
dated in 3aka 1107." The identification of Govardhana, whose 
dignity was crippled by Jatavarman, is not certain. Mr. Basak 
has asked : May he be the father of Bhatta Bhavadeva of a 
Bhuvanesvar inscription,* the Brahman Govardhana “ distin¬ 
guished as a warrior and a scholar,” whose father was the 
Mahdmaniri and Sandhivigrahin of a king of Vanga? The 
probability of this identification is increased by the fact that 
the village of Siddhala where lay the residence of the donee of 
the Belava grant is also mentioned in this Bhuvanesvar epigraph 
as the residence of this ministerial family. The context of both 
the inscriptions shows that this village was situated in KadhS. 
It is not unlikely that the Vanyaraja referred to above is 
to be identified with one of the Candra kings after whose 
downfall the family in the time of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
the son of Govardhana, transferred its allegiance to the 
Varmans. If this guess is correct, king Harivarmadeva, 


* EI, Vol. XII, p. 38; Rama-carita, I, pp. 99,131-39. MASB, Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 
28-21. 

* 8«e also JA8B, 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), p. 123. 

* See tupra, pp. 269-60. 

* EI, Vol. VI, pp. 203-07; re-edited in IB, pp. 26-41; Kielhom pieced the inBctip- 
tioD on palaeograpfaio groonde in e. 1200 A.D. For different views on tbe dete of Hmi- 
varmtn see BdAggldr Itihii, 2od Ed., Vol. I, pp. 308-04, and IB, p. 96. 
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who together with his son was aided by the counsel of Bhava- 
deva, must be supposed to be a later member of the line of 
Bhojavarman of the Belava grant.^ Another identification 
proposed by Pandit H. P. Sastrl is that the great warrior 
Udayin, the contemporary of Sfimaftivarraan, who is mentioned 
in V. 10 of the Belava inscription, is the same as the Paraniara 
ruler Udayaditya (c. 1000-87 A D.) who defeated the Tripiirl 
Kalacuri LaksmI-Karna.® The same scholar also takes the word 
Jagad-vijaya-malla in V. 11, not as an adjective oimanohhfi, but 
as a proper name, and identifies him with Jagaddeva or Jagadeo, 
the youngest son of the Pararaara Udayaditya, who served under 
Jayasiriiha-Siddharaja, the Caulukya ruler of Anahilapataka 
(c. 1094-1144 A-D.)."* Though some of these identifications have 
been accepted by other scholars, yet on the whole I think them 
rather improbable, if not impossible. The reason that led H. P. 
Sastrl to place all these rulers in Malwa is perhaps the occur¬ 
rence of the word Malavya (Malava ?)-devI in Y. 11, as the 
name of the queen of Samalavarman.'* Whatever may be the 
value of these identifications, it is certain that these 
Varmans held Eastern Bengal, and portions of North 
and West Bengal during the latter half of the 11th 
century. The Belava inscription shows that they had their 

'■ Two MSS. dated m the 19th and d9th year of one HarivarraadeTs have been dia. 
covered in Nepal. N. N. Yaau gave a reading of a grant of the aame king, VaiKjer JutJija 
Itihdi, Vol. II, pp. 215-17 ; but it has never been edited. See Bangdldr Itihda, Sod Ed., 
Vol. I, pp. 302-04. In this grant Parama-Vaienava-P.-Pb. M.-Harivarman isi aaid 
to be the son of M.-Jyotivarnian ; it is dated in bia 42nd year. See/.I, T.922, p. 153, 
fn. 18; IB, p. 168. For Bhavadeva see alao J.tSB, 1012, pp. 333-48, In the Bbuvanesvar 
epigraph Bha^^a Bhavadeva iB culled Bdfa-VdItiOliJ-bliii/aiiga. Kielborn could not explain 
the word. The commentary of the Rdma.canto 11, S, mentioua a Sdmunta of Bamapftla, 
Vikramaraja, the ruler of Bala-Valabbi. There is no doubt therefore that BAla-Valabhi 
waa the name of a place. In the lidina-canta it is placed near Uevagrama which baa 
however not been identified. It waa probably a place in West Bengal. See infra, 
p. 842| fn. 2. 

* JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N. S.), p. 125. N.G. Majumdac takes Udayin to be a ton 
of Samalavarma by another wife. See IB, p. 20, line 17, and p. 191. He alao takes 
Jagad-vijay-malla as the name of the father of Maiavyadevl. 

* JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), p. 135. 

* Ibid. 
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camp at Vikramapura, and they granted land in Pundra-jBhwfcti 
( —Pundravardhana-Bhiikti) to inhabitants of villages in Ka4ha. 
At least one of them, Jatavarman, was so powerful as to gain 
supremacy over Ailga (Bhagalpur region, Bihar), which was 
certainly under the Palas during this period. Thus the Pala 
power under Vigrahapala III must have been restricted to 
portions of Bihar, Noith Bengal, and probably the upper 
part of the Presidency division of Bengal. It is possible that 
the Varmans took possession of portions of Pu^dravardhana 
Bhukti after the 13th year of Vigrahapala III. In this case 
it must be,assumed that the Pala kingdom was fast declining 
in the latter part of the reign of this ruler. The crisis was 
hastened by the death of Vigrahapala III (c. 1081 A.D.) He 
left three sons, Mahipala II, ^urapala II, and BamapEla.* 
Of these the eldest, Mahipala II, succeeded him. The history 
of his reign and of the troublesome period that followed is 
entirely derived from the Rama-carita of Sandhyakara Nandi. 
According to this work there was not much love lost between 
these brothers, and soon after his accession Mahipala imprisoned 
durapala and Bamapala.^ Taking advantage of these internal 
dissensions, Divvoka, a chief of the Kaivartas, who appears to 
have been at hrst a servant of the Palas,^ raised the standard 
of rebellion in Varendri, and drove away his master from that 
part of North Bengal which still remained under the Palas. 
Mahipala II who is described as lacking in good policy * did not 
accept the advice of his ministers, but foolishly marched out 
against the rebel chief with a hastily collected force. The 
campaign ended in disaster. Mahipala was defeated and killed.” 

' From tha fact that Mathana, the matarnal ancle of Bftmaplla, mantionad in tha 
Rima-earita II, 6, u daacribed as a it has been aaanmed that Vigraba* 

p&Ia marriad a RaytFakd^a princeaB and Rftmapila waa the aon of tbia qaaan and not of 
Kalaoari Tanvanalrl ; see MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 83. 

* Oionmaotaty on I, 81-83 and 86-37. In the commantary tha name of the aeoond 
brothar ia apalt oa Surapila. 

* Ibid, on 1,88. 

* Ibid, on I. 81. 

' Ibid, oommentary on I, 81. 
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After this ^urapala and Bamapala appear to have been released, 
and the former who was probably senior to Ramapala, and is 
described as sahodara of Mahipala in the Manahali 
grant of Madanapala, became king of the mucli reduced 
Pala dominions, which now seem to have consisted of only 
a portion of Bihar and the northern part of the Presidency 
division of Bengal. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Rama-carita does not mention Suraprda as having as¬ 
cended the throne. It passes on from Mahipala II to Rama¬ 
pala. But as the Manahali grant of Madanapala distinctly 
refers to him as narapati it is almost certain that Sgndhyakara 
Nandi was wrong on this point. A reason for this omission by 
a courtier of Ramapala may have been the fact that iSurapala’s 
reign was rendered rather short by the violent hand of his 
master, w^hich probably (though definite evidence is lacking) 
led the court historian to pass over unpleasant details of his 
patron’s life.* Whatever may have been the means by which 
Ramapala secured his throne, his accession was justified by his 
success. Aided by his maternal uncle, the Rastrakuta Matha- 
nadeva, he took active measures to reorganise tlie resources of 
his kingdom. Taking advantage of the troubles of the Palas, 
most of the feudatories appear to have asserted their indepen¬ 
dence. The first task was to re-establish the royal pow'er over 
these vassals. The commentator of the Rama-carita informs 
us that Mathana (also called Mahana), riding on his elephant 
Vindhyamanikya defeated the Pithipati Devaraksita. The 
word Pithlpati is explained by the commentator as Mojyadhd- 
dhipa. This incident appears to be also referred to in the 

Dang&lar Itihas, Sod Ed., Vol. I, p. 280; Prof. Chakrsvarti referred to 
tbit king’s reign two image-iDscriptions dated according to bim in tbe Znd year of S3ra> 
pala II. Bee JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N.8.), pp. 107.06. Papdit H. P. 8&atrf. in hit 
introdoctioD to tbe Rama canta {MASH, Vol. HI, No. 1, p. 19) followed him. 
But the intcripliont on palaeographic grounds have now been referred to SSrapiU I 
(Afi49F, Vol. V, No. S, pp. 57.^8). Tbit view appears to me to be more probable. 
The date on the plate given by Prof. Chakravarti is clearlf 3 and not 2. Bee supra, p. 998 
and fn. 2. 
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Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevr, the queen of the Gc^hada- 
vala Govindacandra (c. 1114-65 A.D.). We are told that 
“ In the Gauda country there was a i)riceless warrior with 
his quiver (Ka\i4<apatika ?), this incomparable diadem of the 
Ksairiyas, the Anga king Mahana, the venerable maternal uncle 
of kings. He conquered Devaraksita in war and maintained the 
glory of Ramapala, which rose in splendour because the obstruc¬ 
tion caused by his foes was removed ” (V. 7). We are told in verses 
3-5 that this Devaraksita belonged to the Chikkora family, and 
had succeeded his father Valhibharaja as lord of Pithl. Verses 
8-20 inforrn us that Mahnna<ie\ji married his daughter Satikara- 
devl to the lord of PIthI (Devaraksita), who had by her a 
daughter named KumaradevI, who became the queen of the 
Gahadavala king Govindacandra. The identification of the two 
Devaraksitas, appears to be clear. As the conquest of the PUhh 
pati is thus prominently mentioned in these records, it seems 
that this ruler was a very important feudatory of the Palas. 
The Sarnath epigraph also says that after the removal of this 
obstruction the glory of Ramapala ‘ rose in splendour.’ In the 
list of the Samantas of Ramapala, as we shall see later on, the 
lord of Pith! is placed first. It thus appeam that Mathana- 
Mahana, who was the feudatoiy luler of the principality of 
Aiiga, after defeating this prince, Jinally won him over by 
giving him his own daughter. This combination of force with 


' EI, Vol. IX, pp. 3?4-327. Id \iew of tlic mcaniog of Pittri given by the commenta¬ 
tor of theas MegnJhn, Steu Konow'a identification with Pithapuram, in 
\ehgi muat be given up. Sec ibict, p. JtiOItS, Vol. IV, p. 267. The game 

commentator on II, 5, explains Ua^aihadhtpaii, by Pi^lnpuh. See Mil51:1, Vol. til. 
No. 1, pp. 36 and 38. Though this victory of Matliana is given in the second chapter 
of the Hdmri-curifu, where the author is describing the campaign of Bamap&laon the 
north, it abonld not be taken as having occurred m that campaign. This incident was an 
explanatory note on the activities of Mathana just as in the list of the Samantas various 
incidents are mentioned to explain the importance of each of the feudatories. This is 
tinallj proved by the fact that the PUhlpati himself was marching with BSinapila; 
and unless we assume that there were two such rulers, which is extremely unhkely, we 
hare to asiiime that BhiioayaSaa, the ally of Uamapala, was a successor of Devarakfita, 
who was defeated by bia uncle Mathana. 
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diplomacy was eminently successful, and the Pithipatis hence¬ 
forward materially helped RSmapala in his campaign against the 
Kaivartas. The Pala prince then travelled to the principalities 
of his Sdmanta-cahra and of the forest chiefs (atavikdh=atavlya- 
sdmantdh)i to win tliem over to his cause.* He also distributed 
wealth and granted land with unstinted generosity. Thus by a 
judicious use of policy and his sword he at last succeeded in 
gaining the good will of his feudatories and raised a powerful 
army consisting of cavalry, elephants and infantry.® By this 
time the Kaivarta chief Divvoka was dead. Their leader now 
was Blilma, the sem of Rudoka, the brother of Divvoka. The 
campaign against him was opened by the Mahapratihara fliva- 
raja, the nephew of Mathana.® He crossed the Ganges, and 
entering Varcndrl, crushed the raksaka-vyuhas of Bhima, and 
for a time was so successful that the whole country appeared to 
be free from the control of the Kaivartas.^ But this was merely 
a reconnaissance en force. The real campaign came some time 
later, when Ramapala, in addition to his maternal uncle 
Mathana, the latter’s sons the Mahdmdndalikas Kahnuradeva 
and Suvarnadeva® and Mathana’s nephew the MaMpratlhdra 
Sivarajadeva,*' was assisted by the following Sdmantas 

(1) Bhuuayasas ... the ruler of Magadha, who defeated the 

army of Kanuuj {Kdnyakubja-rdja- 
vdjinlganthaiia-bhujahga).^ 


' /iaino’canta, (ximineDtary od 1, 43. 

> Ibid, oa I, 44-45. 

” Ibid, OQ I, 47. 

* Ibid, on I, 47-60. 

* He was repreaented by H. P. Sastri as a brother of Mathana. But 1 think B. O. 

Baaak ia right in taking him to be his son. The passage runa as follows: Mahans.... 

tadiya nandaHa-mahiniandaii/, a Kahnuradeca-SuvaryadeLa-bhrAt^ja-Mahapratthdra-Stta- 
riiadtva-prabhrii. 1 accept that ‘ bhralrja' in this passage * should rather go with the 
word that follows in the compound.' See IHQ, March 1929i pp. 44-45. 

" Ibid, on II, 8. 

* Ibid, on II, 6-0, 

* This Einyakubja king was probably one of the first three Qiha^avUa kings of 
Ksnauj (c-1075-1155 A.D.). 
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(2) Viraguiia 


(B) Jayasiiiiha 

(4) Vikramaraja 

(5) LaksmIsQra 


... the ruler of Kot-atavi. who was daksi'^Of 
simhasana-cahravarti (a ruler of 
some southern region). 

... the ruler of Danda-BHukti, who defeat¬ 
ed Utkale^a Karnakesarl. 

... the ruler of Bala-Valabhi, which was 
close to Devagrama. 

... described as ApaTa-maiiddra-madhutu- 
dana and Sdmania-cakra cu4dmanit 


(6) Surapala of Kujavati. 

(7) Kudrasikhara ... the Kalpatam of Tailakampa. 

(8) Mayagalasimha ... the ruler {hhupdla) of Ucchala. 

(9) Pratapasirhha ... the ruler (raja) of Dhekkariya. 

(10) Narashhhurjuna ... the Mandalddhtpaft of Eayahgala. 

(11) Candarjuna of Sankatagrama. 

(12) Vijayaraja of Nidrabala. 

(13) Dvorapavardhana ... the ruler (pati) of Kauf^umbl. 

(14) Soma of Paduvanva ... (Paduva?ivd-pratibaddha-mandaldprati~ 

vallabhafi ?) 


The identification of all these princes and their principal¬ 
ities is not easy. Bhimayasas appears to have been a successor 
of Chikkora Devaraksita, the son-in-law of Mathana. It is un¬ 
certain who was the Kanauj ruler who was defeated by him. But 
he was possibly the Gahadavala Candradeva, who appears to have 
conquered Kanauj some time during the period 1073-1090 
A. D. Kotatavl (the forest principality of Kot ?) whose 
ruler ViragiiCia has been described as a southern ruler, has been 
identified with the Ko^-des in Sarkar Katak (in Orissa) of the 
I'in-i-Akban.^ But this seems to be improbable, for it involves 
the assumption that the dominions of Kamapala extended so far 
south as to include portions of Orissa. The principality men¬ 
tioned next is Dai?da-Bhwkti. This place is spoken of in the 
Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola as between KoSala-nadu 
and Takkuna-la4am. Its king Jayasiihha was a neighbour of 


.l.iX, Vol. U, p. 144 i Bingalar Itthas, p. 287. 
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the Orissa king Kar^akesarl. Hence it must be located some¬ 
where near the borders of Orissa, Western Bengal, and the 
western portion of the Central Provinces. It is therefore not 
unlikely that it was “the march-land between Orissa and 
Bengal corresponding to the modern British districts of Midna- 
pore and Balasore.” * But its prince Jayasimha is not known 
from any other source. Nor can Ave explain his relationship 
Avith Dliarmapfila, who ruled the same principality in the time 
of Mahipala I. The next principality is Bala-Valabhl,* which 
is described by the commentator as Decagmma-pratihaddha. 
We have already pointed out that this name occurs in the 
Bhuvanesvar pra6asii of Bhatta Bhavadeva. Paodit H. P. Sastri 
has identified it witli “ Bagdi (Vagadi), one of the five provinces 
into which Bengal was divided,’* while others locate it in the 
Nadia district. Though there is no evidence in support of 
either of these identifications, it is likely that it was the 
name of a district in West Bengal. It is to be noted that 
Bhatta Bhavadeva, who is described as Bala-Valahhl~hhujanga, 
was a resident of Radha. The relationship of Vikramamja, 
the ruler of this place, to Harivannadeva, Avhom Bhavadeva 
aided Avith his counsel, is at present unknown. The next 
ruler is Laksmisura of Apara-iiiandara. I have already 
pointed out the presence of Sura rulers in Western Bengal.“ 
Though Ave do not exactly knoAv Avhat relationship, if any, this 
ruler had to the t5uras of Cola and Sena inscriptions and of 

^ M.ISB, Vol. No. 3, p. 71. Accordiog to some Bcbolars/Janda-B/iuAtt is to be 
identified with D&Uii ID Midoapur; <iee BihgalSr Itihas, p. 2ifi. Tbe Orissa king Kar^a- 
beuatl, who was defeated by Jayasimha, is otherwise unknown. For kings with the title 
Ketari, see infra, Chapter on Dynasties of Onssa. 

t In the text tbe name is given as (fk) ‘ c., Bala-Balabbi(bbi). But in 

his introduction Sastri spells tbe name us Bala-Valabhi. As the records of 
this period often confuse between ^ and it it is possible that Sastrf's emenda¬ 
tion of the text was justified. itT^ has the sense of ‘ new ' ; so the principality may be 
designated ' New-Valabhi.' is it possible that it was a colony of the people of ValabbI in 
Katbiawar which was destroyed by the Arubs in the second half of the 8tb century A.D. ? 
See supra, p. 336, fn. 1. 

’ Supra, pp. 320-321. 
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Bengal tradition, he may have belonged to a l)ranch of the same 
family, and in that case we shonld locate Apara-mandara some¬ 
where in Western Bengal. The next ruler,—fiurapala, is not 
otherwise known. The identification of his principality is also 
uncertain. It would clearly he hazardous to regard him as a 
kinsman of the Palas from his name. * The next principality, 
Tailakampa, has been identified with some probability with 
Telkup, near Pachet, in the Manl)hum district (Bihar) “ by 
Papdit H. P. fiastrl. Nothing is known about its cluef Rudra- 
sikhara.’ The next principality Ucchala, has been identified 
with pargana Ujhiyal in Birhhuni. But it has been rightly 
pointed out"that if this identification is to depend only on a mere 
similarity of sound, there are other places in Bengal bearing 
like names. * Its ruler, Mayagnlasiiiiha, is not knoAvn from any 
other source. The next principality, DhekkarTya, has been 
identified by Pandit H. P. Sastrl with modern Dhekura on the 
other side of the river Ajaya, near Katwn” in Burdwan district.® 
The reasons for this equation excepting tlie similarity of names, 
are unknown to me. Its raja Pratapasiiiiha is not known from 
any other source. Of the remaining princes and principalities 
we can only make some suggestions al)Out Vijayaraja and 
KauSambl. The latter place is evidently not to be identified 
with the city of the same name near Allahabad. A place nearer 
home bearing the same name is mentioned in the Belava grant 
of Bhoj.ivarman. This is the Knuiimihi-aslagacha-kha^aJa 
situated in Pundra-B/7«/iti. Very probably the KausVimbi of the 
Rfmin-cnrild commentary is to be identified with the region 


' /U/ia*. 2nd Kd., Vol. I, p. 2H!), 

* .U.t5/<, Vol. in, No. l.p. 14: i?, ATnl IfT, p. 109. I'xceptin^' the similaritv 

of ibe DHUies, 7 know no ground for this ideiitificalion. 

SiEtil in bis introduction spells the nuuie :ia Rudrasekhara, no doubt a mistake. 

* Ajijiilagb&ti, and Bultanpur-Ajijal in Sarkur Udn>-r commonly known as Tao^i 
(now a petty village in Malda diatrict) ; Ajiyftlpur and Tiiri-AjiyU, Husain-Ajiy&i, Soltara- 
Ajiyal, Sbib-Ajiyal, in Barker Mahmudubad, Husain-Ajiyal in Sarkar SbarUSbCd, etc. 
See AAK. Vol. II, pp. 130,132-33, and 140; U&iigahtT It, has, 2ud Ed.. Vol. I, pp. 289-90. 

* MASD, Vol. Ill, No. I, p. 14. 
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round about this Khan4ala in North Bengal. The eyidence 
which led Mr. R. D. Banerji to identify this KautfambI with 
Kui^umba in Rajshahi district is not known to me. ^ Vijayarftja 
has been identified by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri with the Sena 
prince Vijyasena. ® Though there is at present little evidence 
excepting similarity of names there is no insuperable chronologi¬ 
cal difficulties in making him a contemporary of Ramapala 
(c. 1084-1120 A.D.), for his reign-period as we shall see later on, 
falls between about 1097 and 1159. ^ If this identification is 
accepted, we must locate his principality of Nidrabala in West 
Bengal, for the IQaihati grant of Ballalasena informs us that the 
princes of his family who preceded him were ornaments of the 
Radha country (V. 3). * 

Though all the Samantas and their principalities cannot be 
identified, it should be observed that, so far as it is possible to 
identify them, most of them are located in portions of West 
Bengal, Bihar, and North Bengal. This is consistent with our 
conclusion that East and South Bengal under the Candras and 
the Varmans were completely freed from the control of the 
Palas long before the Kaivarta rebellion. Ramapala accompanied 
by these feudatories, crossed the Ganges probably on a bridge of 
boats (Gangaydm tarani sambhavena naukdmelakena). ® In the 
struggle that followed Bhima was defeated and taken prisoner. ® 
It was probably after this victory that Ramapala destroyed the 
Damara of the Kaivartas, which is described as a small town 
(upapura). ’ Though imprisoned Bhima was at first treated 
kindly by his captors. ® It was only after the resistance of 
Hari, probably an officer of Bhima, who rallied the remnants of 


* Bangatar liihas, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 290. 

» lA, 1920, p. 175 ; JL, Vol. XVI, Appendix D, pp. 80-82. 
> Ibid, p. 8. 

• El, Vol. XIV, pp. 166 ft. 

' Rama^arita, commentary on II, 10. 

• I6id, on U, 16-17. 

» Ibid, on 1,97. 

* Ibid on n, S6-S7. 
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the Kaivarta army and was defeated and taken prisoner by one 
of the sons of Bamapala that both Hari and his master were 
put to death. * Bamapala celebrated his conquest of Varendrl 
by founding the city of Eamavatl. It has been identified with 
Bamauti in the Sarkar Lakhnauti of the A'in-i-Akhari.^ The 
Rdma-carita seems to locate it between ■ the Ktbratoya and 
Ganges.* From the camp situated in this city Madanapala 
issued his Manahali grant in his 8th year. * 

After consolidating his territories by this conquest, Bama¬ 
pala according to his biographer', undertook invasions in foreign 
countries. In the course of these he is said to have conquered 
Utkala, Kalihga, and Kamarupa. “ .We are also told by this 
authority that a king of the eastern country (pragdeitya) “ who 
held the title of Varman” sought the protection of Bamapala by 
surrendering his elephants and chariot.’’“ It has been rightly 
assumed that this Varman king must be identified with a prince 
of the line of Bhojavarman, possibly Harivarman or his son. 
The cause of his distress may have been an attack on his terri¬ 
tories by Vijaya, the feudatory chief of Nidrabala in Western 
Bengal, who, as we have seen, is perhaps identical with 


* MA8B, Vol. m. No. 1, p. 14. I do not find any paaaage which actually refara 
to the oxecution of Bbima. Thia haa bean aaanmed by Pa94>t H. P. Saatn, B. D. Banarji, 
and other acholara. Thia ia not unlikely aa Bhima ia not heard of again. The Eamanli 
grant of Vaidyadeva however ref era to the recovery by B&map&la of Janakabhu (Varendrl?) 
after killing JTiawnlnaya&a Bhima. Sea El, Vol. 11, pp. 847 ff., V. 4. 

* Trana. by Blocfamann and Jarrett, Vol. n, p. 131; Bang&lar ItihSs, p. 293. 
H. P. Sftatol identifiea B&mtvatl with Bimap&la in Dacca and placea the former at * the 
confloence of the Gangea and the Earatoyk.* Bat * Earatoyft ' joins the Atrai and falla in 
the Jamnna in the BW. of Pabna. Bee MASB, Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 14. 

* m.io. 

* JA8B, 1900, Vol. 69, pp. 66 ff. 

' I2dma.canta, H, 46 and 47. The interpretation of Bhavabhufai^a tantati to whom 
BCmapCla ia aaid to have returned Utkala haa given riae to difiSculties. Papijlit H. P. 
Slatrl takee it in the eenae of N&gavaihia (fihoea*bhS«ana=> Snake) while B. P. Ohanda 
taken it to mean Somavaifada (Bkapa>hkwfaNaMlCoon). 

* III, 44: I have aooepted the tranalation of Mr. Maitreya; see fn. 2, in MASB, 
VoL V. No. 8, p. 02. 

* Bddgdldr lUha*, 2nd Bd., Vol. I, p. 294. 

44 
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Vijayasena the founder of the Sena power, which was soon to 
destroy thetkingdom of the Palas in Bengal. 

For the reign of Bamapala we have the following dates and 
records: 

(1) Bihar stone image-inscription. —This consists of two 
lines, incised on the pedestal of an erect figure cf Tara, discovered 
in Bihar. The inscription records in incorrect Sanskrit the dedi¬ 
cation of the statue by one Bhatta Icchara (I^vara ?) in the 
2nd year of the reign of king Eamapaladeva .' 

(2) A MS. of the Astas&hasrika-prajmparamita was written 
in the 15th year of M.-P.-Ph.-Ps. Eamapaladeva at Nalanda in 
the Magadha-Ftsat/a. ^ 

(3) Chandi-mau image-inscription. —This consists of 3 lines 
incised on an image of Bodhisattva Padmapani near the village 
of Chandi-mau, 7 miles to the S.W. of Bargaon, the old site 
of Nalanda. It records the gift of the statue by Paramopasaka 
Parama-mahdjana Va^ika Sadhu Saharana, who had come from 
Eajagrha and was resident in the village of Etrahagrama, in the 
42nd year of the reign of Ph.-P.-Ps.-M. Eamapaladeva. ^ 

(4) The Rdmacarita of Sandhyakara Nandi {Nondi-kula- 
kumuda-kanana-purnendu). —This Kdvya is divided into four can¬ 
tos and is “written throughout in double en tendre. It is written 
in imitation of the Rdghavapdn^avlya. Eead one way it gives 
the story of the Rarmyar^a. Eead another way it gives the 
history of Eamapaladeva of the Pala dynasty of Bengal.” The 
work is called Kaliyuga-Rdmdyam and the author Kalikdla- 
Vdlmiki, But the text is so difficult that it is more or less 


* NoUoed by OaaQingham in hia ASR, Vol. Ill, p. 124; edited by Prof. N. Chakra* 
varii in JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N. B.), pp. 108-09.'Jt ia now in the Indian Moaeum, Oalcotta. 

* Catalogue oj Satukrit MSS in the Bodleian Library, Oaford. Voi. II, p. 250, No. 
1438: /AFP, 1900, Part I, p. 100. 

* The inaoription waa noticed by Oonningham in hit ASR, Voi. XI, p. 160; he read 
the date at 12. The record waa then edited in MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 98-94. lCr> 
B, D. Banerji read the data at 42, It it not impoaiible that the Mahllmil^4^Uca IdTara- 
ghoga whole o(^ppar-plate hae been diacovered near Bamganj in the diatriet of Dinajpnr, 
wet a TMial either of BftmapSla or tome of hit immediate anooeiaora. Bee IB, pp. 149-87. 
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jniDtelligible except canto 1 and 36 verses of canto 2, for 
which we have a commentary. The author’s ancestral iiomc was 
at Vyhadvatu which was attached to Paundravardhanaj)ura 
in Varendri, and his father Prajftpaii Nandi who is described 
as Karanydnam-agrant was the Sdndhivigrahika of Kamapala. 
The work was completed probably in the reign of Madanapala, 
as he ends his work with a wish lor the long reign of that 
prince (IV. 48).* 

It is certain from the records cited above that Ramapala's 
reign extended over at least 42 years (c. 1084-1126 A.T).). It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Taranath assigns 
him a reign*of 46 years.® Among his ministers the Rdtna-carita 
refers to the Sdndhi(vi-grahika) Prajapaii Nandi, while the 
Kamauli grant mentions the Saciva Bodhideva. Bodhideva’s 
father Yogadeva served in the same capacity under Vigrahapala 
III. The same inscription mentions Ramapala’s queen Madaoa> 
devi. Sandhyakara Nandi tells us that this P.ala king, when 
residing at Monghyr heard of the death of his uncle Mathana 
and committed suicide by entering the sacred waters of the 
Ganges.^ Ramapala had more than one son. The commen¬ 
tator of the Rdma-carita refers to prince Rajyapala, who materi¬ 
ally assisted his father in his preparations and campaigns 
against the Kaivartas. From his comments on I, 23, it is 
clear that Ramapfila had at least two more sons.* The Mana- 
hali grant of Madanapala gives us the names of Kumarapala 
and Madanapala as his sons. Taranath refers to his son 
Yaksapala who according to him ascended the throne three 
years before his father’s death, and ruled for a year.*^ The 
possibility of a son of Ramapala undertaking the administration 

* The work w»s discovered in Nepal by PaijicJit E. P.lSiafcti, aod has been edited by 
him with an introduction in MASS, Vol. Ill, No.l, pp. 1>66. 

* lA, Vol. IV, p. 866. 

* AfA5£. Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 15 and 51; IV, 8<10. Seefor the similar death of 
Ca}akya Sometvara of EalyC^a, BG, Vol. 1, Part II, p. 442. 

* Yaimandanai^ putrai^ Rajyapaliiibki^ tefdm. 

* /A, Vol.rV, p. 366. 
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of the state before his death is supported by the Hama-cariiay 
which tells us that Bamapala used to reside in Ramayati after 
entrusting the kingdom to his son {SHnu-samarpita-rajya) 
But unfortunately be does not mention the name of the son. 
Kielhorn edited an undated Gaya inscription of a king named 
Yakfapala.® This stone-inscription consists of 21 lines written 
in Dcvanagarl script of about the 12th century A.D. It opens 
with Om namo Surydya, and records that the above-mentioned 
nrputi built a temple at Gaya for the gods Maunaditya, Saha- 
sralihga, Kamala, Ardhafiiglna, Dvistoraesvara, Phalgunatha, 
Vijayaditya and Kedaradeva. He also dug a tank and established 
a hall of charity {sattra). In the genealogical portion of the 
inscription Yaksapala traces his descent from Sudraka, to 
whom we are told the lord of Guuda, ‘^almost equal to Indra,” 
paid homage. His son was nrpa Visvarupa, who is said to 
have gained great victoiies and conferred the riches appro¬ 
priated from the enemy to “the most excellent twice-born.” 
His son was narendra Yaksapala. Kielhorn was right in not 
accepting this prince as a son of Ramapala. The mention 
of Sudraka and Visvaditya shows that this family must be 
identiiicd with the Brahman family whose inscriptions at Gaya 
are dated in the 16th year of Nayapala (c. 1040-1055 A.D.) and 
the 5th year of Vigrahapala III (c. 1055-81 A.D.) The assump¬ 
tion of royal titles by Visvaditya and his son Yaksapala at Gaya, 
shows that the Pala hold even over Magadh was growing loose. 
It is likely that this family became practically independent 
soon after the death of Ramapala. Another small principality 
whieh also probably became free from the control of the Palas 
at this time was that of the MSnas. The beginning of the 
importance of this family is carried back to about the 8th cen¬ 
tury A.D. by the Vudhpani roch inscription of Udayamam 

‘ IV, 1. 

* 74, Vol. XVI, pp. 63.66. 

* El, \ol. Ii pp. 343-47. AccordiDfj to Kielboro the script of this insoriptioa id 
“somewhst more modem than that of the .Iphsml ioscriptioo of idityasena.” He assigns 
a ‘,0 about the 8th century A.D. 
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in Hazaribagh district.* This record informs us that three 
brothers named Udayamana, Brldhautamana and Ajitamana, 
who were merchants engaged in trade between Ayodhya and 
Tamalipti, became masters of the three villages of Bhramara- 
salmali, Nabhuti^andaka and Chhingala, through the favour 
of Magadhadhiraja Adisimha. They must have remained 
petty feudatory chiefs for about four centuries, at the end of 
which they emerge as independent rulers in the same locality. 
The Govindpur stone-inscription of the poet Gahyddhara dated 
in 3aka 1059 (A.D. 1137-38), was discovered by Cunningham 
at Govindpur in the Nawada subdivision of the Gaya district 
in Bihar.^ This is really a prasasti of GaAgadhara and 
his family who claimed to be Maga Brahmans highly pro¬ 
ficient in Vedic studies. They were also poets. Cakrapani, 
one of the ancestors of Gangadhara, is compared to Valmiki, 
while Gangadhara himself composed a poem named Advaita- 
sataka. Kielhorn has identified the six Maga Brahmans whose 
verses are quoted in the Saduldi-karnumrta compiled by 
Sridharadasa in A.D. 1205 with the six Maga Brahmans of this 
inscription bearing the same names. Gangadhara’s uncle Dasa- 
ratha first came to the court of the Magadhe6vara Varnamana, 
and was appointed to the ofiSce of Pratihdra. Later on Ganga¬ 
dhara became the counsellor of king Rudramana and married 
PasaladevI, a daughter of Jayapani, a friend of the king of 
Gaud a. Kielhorn has approximately dated these two Mana 
rulers of Magadha “towards the end of the 11th and at the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D.” There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the family of Yaksapala, which claimed to 
rule in the neighbourhood of Gaya city, and the Manas who held 
the western portion of the Gaya district and northern portions of 
Hazaribagh were petty rulers, and they may therefore have ruled 
in that area simultaneously. It is also extremely likely that 
the prince referred to as the Gaudaraja in this inscription was 


‘ Ibid, pp. 330'4S. 
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the (xjntemporary Pala king, whose rule in Bihar south of the 
Ganges probably extended only over the narrow strip of territory 
extending from the. western borders of Patna to Bajmahal. In 
addition to this he also held a portion of north Bengal, so to 
deserve the title of Gaudaraja. 

According to the Manahali grant of Madanapala, Bamapala 
was succeeded by his son Kumarapala. But it is clear from 
the Kamauli grant of his minister Vaidyadeva,* that the pent-up 
forces of disruption so long held up by the powerful arm of 
Bamapilla began now to assert themselves. Vaidyadeva claims 
to have become dearer to the life of the Gaudeivara, by gaining 
a naval victory probably somewhere on the Ganges in Anuttara 
(South ?)-Vanga (V. 11). The disaffection of Tingyadeva in 
the east (Kfimarupa) was suppressed by the same minister, but in 
his 4th year, the date of his Kamauli grant, he himself appears 
to have practically asserted his independence, as his assumption 
of imperial titles amply testifies.^ How long Kumarapala ruled 
is not known; but it may be inferred that he was still living 
when the Kamauli grant of his minister Vaidyadeva was issued 
in the 4th year of the latter’s reign. Scholars have assumed that 
he had a short reign from the fact that only one verse is devoted 
to bis rule in the Rama-caritaJ' So far no records or dates of his 
reign have been discovered; but, as I have already said, we shall 
probably be not far wrong if we assign him a reign of about four 
years (c. 1126-30 A.D.). 

He was succeeded by his son Gopala III. It is assumed 
from Verse 18 of the Manahali grant and from the Rama’-carita 
(IV. 12) tha( tbi'^ prince died in his youth probably at the hands 
of men employed by his uncle Madanapala, who succeeded 


' El, Vol. II, pp. 349 ff.; also Oavdahlhamala, pp. 127fif. 

• Hia titles are ParamamahehaTa-Paramarainnava-M..P.-Pb.'Vaidyadeva. It it 
diffioolt to agr«e with the view that this iaacription was dated in the reign of Eumarapftla, 
though it ia quite likely tbat'king was still ruling when this grant was issued. See JA8B, 
19U2, p. 3, fn. 2, 

* /Fi 11; see Bahgalar Ilihas, p. 311. 
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hira.^ Onlj' one stone-inscription of Gopala III lias been dis¬ 
covered at Manila in Rajsliahi.^ Madanapala was a son of 
Ramapala by bis qneeni Madanadevi. We have tlie following 
dates and records for bis reign ; 

(1) Bihar Hill image-inscription .—This consists of two 
lines incised on the base of an image of Sastlu recording the 
erection of the image in year 3 ol the reign of Madanapaladeva.® 
(‘jJ) Manahull grant .—This plate was discovered during 
the excavation of a tank in tlic village of Manahali in Dinajpur 
district. It contains 35 lines on the obverse and 23 lines on the 
reverse. It beai's the usual Dhnrmacakra seal of the Palas with 
legend 3ri-Mu(Jampaladevasya. The inscription begins with 
Om namo Buddhaya and traces the genealogy of the family from 
Gopilla to Madanaprda, who was born from Rrmjapfila, by hi.s 
queen Madanadevi. The grant Avas issued from ihe JayaskandhS- 
vCira situated in Ramiivati-nagara, and in the 8th year of Ps.-M. 
Ramapriladcva-pddaMad/??/ttfa4 P.-Pb.-M. Madanaprdadeva. Its 
object was to record the gift of some land in llalavarta-Mancfidrt, 
in KotivarHa-F/«ff|/a, in Pundravardhanii-/i/iafch', by the king 
to the Pandit BhaUaputra Yates vara fiarma as a fee for reading 
the Mahdbharnta (Vedn-Vydsa-prokta prapalhita Mahdbhdrata),* 
to the PatUi-mahadevl Citramatika. The usual Buddha-hhatt^- 


rakam uddisya, etc., also occurs in it. The Dutaka was 
Sandklrigrahika Bhmiadeva, the engraver 3ilpT Tathdgatasara.^ 
(3) Jaynagnr image-inscription .—This consists of four 


lines incised on the pedestal of a "Ruddhist 


statue. 


It was 


■ Sec (lau4<iltkliamala. p. 168 fn. ; nahtjhUiT IliUas, Sod Ed., Vol. I, p. 311; MASB, 
Vol, III, Curt 1. p. 15. 

Not yet properly edited; see (iaiidahkhninalu, p. 168 fn.; Bantjiya Sahifya-Parifad. 
Palrikd, Vol. XIX, p. 156. 

* ASH, Vol. Ill, p. nil. The inscription is unfortunately incomplete. Its where- 
.bouts are at present unknown. 

* Epic composed {prokta) ^nd taught (prnpofb;7a) by Vyasa. 

The iirt-aot was discovered in 1875 and came into the possession of^tbe Bengal Asiatic 
Society in 1889. It was edited by Mr. N. N, VasU m JASB, 1900, Vol. 69, pp. 66*73; also 
in the friuiilnfe/chfimila, pp. H7-5B. 
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found at Jaynagar, near Luckeesarai (Laksmisarai, the Lakhi 
Sarai of Cunningham), a village in the head-quarters sub-division 
of Monghyr district, Bihar. The image was installed in the 
year 19 in the reign of Madanapaladeva.* 

It is thus clear that Madanapala ruled at least for 19 years 
(c. 1130-50 A.D.).® I have already drawn attention to the fact 
that the Pala kingdom at this period included only portions of 
Northern Bengal and Bihar. There is however reason to suspect 
that not long after his 8th year Madanapala was driven out of 
Bengal by the rising power of the Senas. This brings us to the 
discussion of the Sena chronology. Before introdueing,this subject 
I wish to make it clear that the era which started from A.D. 1119, 
and which later became associated with the name of Laksmana- 
sena, had nothing to do with the Senas of Bengal. All the Sena 
records so far discovered, even those of the successors of Laksma- 
nasena, are dated in regnal years; and so far as is known to me, 
there is not a single authentic document discovered within the 
limits of the Sena kingdom which is dated unmistakably in the 
era commonly known as that of Laksmanasena.® Applying the 
dictum of Fleet that “ Any era may be introduced in a country 


^ ASR, Vol. HI, p. 125. Id this report ‘Jayoagar near Lakhi Sarai' is placed under 
Gaya; hut the /07, Vol. XVI, 1908, p. 180, places Luckeesarai in Monghyr district. Another 
Jaynagar image-inacription dated in the 36th year of GauieHara Palap&la was noticed 
by Cunningham; aee ASR, Vol. Ill, Plate XLV, No. 33. Mr. B. D. fianerii aecepta thia 
ruler aa a Pale prince and placea him after Madanapala ; aee JBORS, December 1918, 
pp. 496 ft. He may have succeeded Madanapala and Govindapala in a portion of Bihar 
with pretanaioDB over portiona of Gauda. The title Gautfeivara in that case finda a 
parallel in the title KafaAjaradfupati of the Southern Kalaouria. 

* R. G. Baaak ahowa good reason to believe that the Candra mentioned in the Rama* 
earita aa a friend of Madanap&Ia, waa not the Gfiha^avftla Oandradeva but the 
Maif4<iladhtpati of Ahga and a grandaon of the Bas(rnk5|a Mahana, the maternal 
uncle of B&map&la; aee IHQ, March 1929, pp. 36-48. 

* The contention that the Dacca Capdi image-inacription, dated (^rimel-Laftfmanaaana* 
dacwpa Sam. 3, waa dated in the Lakama^aaena era atarting from 1119, A.D. (aee El, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 369 ff.) cannot be accepted. The fact that the Bakergan) plate of Eeleve* 
aena, eon of Lak^mai^aaena, ia dated in year 3, while the Madanap&ra grant of another aon 
Viivarfipaaena, who appeara to fbave preceded hia brother {JASB, Vol. X (N. B.}. 1914, p. 
98), ia dated in year 14, ia aufBcient to prove that the date ia regnal, and does not refer to 
any era. But aa we ahall aee, there are additional gronnda. 
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to which it was not founded, but no era can have been founded 
in a country in which it was never used,’ to this particular case, 
we must refrain from introducing tlie ’ eia of Laksmanasena ’ 
into Sena chronology.* In any discussions on this problem we 
must take into consideration the following facts : 

(1) The date 3aka 1082 (1159-60 A.D.) supplied by some 
MSS. of the Adhhvtasagara as the initial date of Ball&lasena’s 
reign. 

(2) The statement in the D ana sag (it\i thui it was completed 
by Ball&lasena in JSaku 1091 (A.D. 1169-70). 

(3) The statement of the Tahaqdt-i-Nd^irj, that Rai 
Lakhmania (Lak?manasena) was defeated between 1193 and 
1205 A.D. by Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. 

(4) The contemporaneity of Vijayasena with Niinyadeva of 
Tirhut and Nepal (c. 1097-1150 A.D.), and prohaldy also with 
Eamapala {c. 1084-1126 A.D.) and Raghava of KaliUga (r. 
1156-1170 A.D.). 

(5) The probability of rasaiharimse in the colophon of the 
Sadukti-karnamrta being a copyist’s mistake for rujguikavimse. 

This would give us the date Saka 1127 (12()() A.D.) as the 21st 
year of the reign of Laksmanasena and consc(iuently the date 
1185 A.D. as that of his accession to the throne. 

Taking into consideration these facts and the known reign- 
periods of the Sena kings, we may suggest tlie following 
chronological table for their dynasty : 


Sumantasena.c. 3050-1075 A.D. (Uci<»n jx-riofl not known). 

Hemantasena.c. 1075-1007 ,, ,, ) 

Vijayasena.c. 1097-1159 ,, ( ,, so far known 

62 years). 


' This view wa 9 . 6 rat advocated by Dr, H. C. KaycLaudliuri of the t’uivereity of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

* For the passage see U. L. Milia, Aotices o1 Sitnaknl MSS-, Vul. HI, p. 141; for the 
ioterpretation see JL, Vol. XVI, pp. 18-1'J. 

45 
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Ballalasena.c. 1159-1185 A.D. (Reign period so far known 

11 years). 

Laksmanasena.c. 1185-1206 ,, ( ,, i. ,, m known 

3 years). 

Madhavasena ?.? 

Vi^varupasena.c. 1206-1225 ,, (Reign period so far known 

14 years). 

Ee^avasena.c. 1225-1230 ,, ( ,, ,, ,, far known 

3 years). 


The facts on which the chronology rests are perhaps not 
quite unexceptionable. But the apparent agreement of the dates 
of the Adhhutasagam and the Ddnasdgara with that of Minhaj 
must tend to discourage all attempts to prove them to be spuri¬ 
ous or unreliable. In the present state of our knowledge the 
above suggestion may be accepted as approximately correct.* 
Turning now to the question of their origin, I have al¬ 
ready pointed out the possibility that they came from the South. 
In the Ballala-carita of Ananda Bhat^a, a work composed in the 
beginning of the 16th century, the Sena genealogy is traced 
back to the epic hero Karna, whose great-grandson Virasena 
married Somata, the daughter of a Gau(Ja Brahman. The Senas 
of Bengal were sprung from the descendants of this Virasena, 
and were higher in rank than the K^atriyas, being Brahma- 
K^atriyas like the Pandavas.® In the inscriptions of the Senas, 

• On Ben* chronology see : J^SB, 1896, Vol. 66, pp. 16-87; 1906, Vol. 1 (N.8.), pp. 
47 fl. 1918, Vol. IX (N.8.), pp. 271-290; 1916, Vol. XI (N.8.), pp. 406 fl.; 1921, Vol. XVII 
(N.8.), pp. 6-16; 1928, Vol. XXII (N.B.), pp. 866-89. lA, 1912, pp. 167 ff.; 1918, pp 186 ff,; 
1919, pp. 171 fl-; 1922, pp. 146 fl- end 153 fl. IHQ, March, 1929, pp. 138-87. Sir Aauio$h 
Mooherjee Silter JuhiU$ Vdumes, Vol. Ill, Orientalia, pp. 1-6. JL, 1927, Vol. XVI, pp- 
78 fl. Appendix A. El, Vol. XV, pp. 280ff. Bdiigilit ItiMa, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 308 ff. 
Oa«4drAyafndIa, pp. 60-66. On the contention of Mr. B. D. Banerji. that the Adbhuta- 
iigara Bays that B&ll&laBena died ahorily after Saka 1091 (1169 A.D.), aee B. C.'Mainmdar’B 
fn. 1 on p. 13, JASB, 1021, The passage in question simply says that the work was begun 
in Saka 1090 and was left incomplete when the royal author died. Bee Report on the Rearek 
oi Sanakrit MSS. m the Bombay Pretidaney (1887-90) by B. O. Bhandaikar, p. Ixxxvi. 

* Bailila^arita, Ed..' by H. P. Bhatrl, Calcutta, gakkbda 1838, Chap. Xll, p. 68: 
Trans, by the same,'Calentta, 1901, p. 48. 
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Karna, Vrsaseiia and Prthusena are entirely omitted. But they 
mention Virasena as the remote ancestor of Samantasena, who 
appears to have been the real founder of the line. The Senas 
claim to belong to the lunar race. In the Deopara Stone inscrip¬ 
tion of Vijayasena we are told that in the family of the moon 
were born the southern rulers {Dak^in^tya-K^dunlndfa) Vrra- 
sena and the rest. In that Sena family (Sen-dnvaye) was born 
Samantasena the KulaSiroddma of the Brahma-K^atriyas who 
** slaughtered the wicked robbers of the wealth of Karnftta 
(Karndta4akfmi-lunthakdndm).''^ In the Barrackpur grant of 
the same Jcing, Samantasena is said to have sprung from the 
family of the rajaputras of the lunar race. He is further des¬ 
cribed as the head ornament of the Ksatriyas.® In the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena, Samantasena is said to have been torn in 
the family of the rajaputras of the lunar family who were 
ornaments of the Radhd country." In the Madhainagar grant 
of Lak?manasena, Samantasena is described as the head-garland 
(KulaSiroddma) of the Karmta-K^atriyas} From these pass¬ 
ages it is quite clear that the Senas came from Kart^ta in 
the Deccan and settled in Rd4hd, in West Bengal. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that names ending in 
Sena were by no means unknown during this period in the 
Karnata country. Prof. R. G. Mojumdar has recently pointed 
out a line of 7 Jaina teachers with names ending in Sena in 
the Dharwar district (Bombay).® As the dates of these Senas 
range from about 850 to 1054 A. D., and as change of 
religion, from Jainism to Hinduism or vice versaf is not an 
unfamiliar feature of Indian society, it had been suggested that 
the Senas of Ra(}ha may have had some connection with the 
Senas of Dharwar. The religious revolution in EarnSta in the 


’ EI, Vol. I, P. 807, Vi. 4-6 and 8. 

• /6»d, Vol. XV, p. 382, Vi. 8-4. 

• Ibid, Vol. XIV, p. 169, Vi. 8-4. 

‘ JA8B, 1901, Vol. V (N.8.), p. 471, V. 4. 
■ PTOC, Calcutta, 1938, p. 848. 
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lltb and 12th centuries, which ultimately led to the foundation 
of the LiftgSyata sect, may have helped to change the creed 
of the Jaina family into ^aivism. The conversion of 
the Calukya prince Jayasimha II (c. 1018-1042 A.D.) from 
Jainism to Saivism is an interesting example on the point. 
The fact that Samantasena is called Brahmavadi in the Deopara 
inscription and that he retired in his old age to a hermitage on 
the Ganges whose parrots even knew by rote the text of the 
Vedas, seems to support the contention that he sprang from a 
line of teachers. The example of Mayurasarman, the founder 
of the Kadambas, shows that in the south proficiency in the 
Vedas was no bar to a military career.^ It is not unlikely 
that Samantasena, like Mayura^rman was a Brahman, and like 
him entered the royal service and adopting a Ksatriya’s life 
soon gained prominence “ by acts of bravery in battles.” This 
would give a satisfactory explanation to the puzzling word 
Brahma^K^atriya applied to him.® By adopting a Ksatriya’s 
profession, they became ultimately merged in the general body 
of the K^atriyas. In the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena, 
which is one of the earliest documents of the Senas, they still 
remembered their Brahmana origin. But the prefix Brahma 
gradually disappears in their records. In the Barrackpur grant 
of the same king Samantasena is already the ‘ head-ornament ’ 
of only the Ksatriyas.® I have suggested the possibility that 
Samantasena or one of his predecessors came in the train of the 
Calukya prince Vikramaditya when the latter invaded N. E. 
India in the reign of his father Somesvara I (c. 1044-68 

‘ EI, Vol. vni, pp. 31-32, Vb. 4-20. 

* On tUis word see J.ISB, 1203, Vol. V (N.S.), p. 186. In the Chatsu ioecrip- 
tioQ of Baladitya the Guhila prince Bhartrpatta is described as Hrahnia-KiatranDila (V. 6) ; 
•ee EI, Vol. XllI, pp. 11 and 13. 

^ In this connection compare the title lirahma.Kfalra applied to Rima son of 
Jamadagni in the epics and the Purapas. He was bo called bacauae “ though a Brahms?, 
be is generally spoken of as virtually a Ksatriya," combining the characteristics of both. 
Similarly the Ksatriyaa who became Brahmans were designated Afatropetd-di'i/dlayah; 
see Pargiter .Historical Tradition, Ljndou, 1923, pp. 199, 243-52. 
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A.D.).* Verses 8-9 of the Deopara inscription describe the acti¬ 
vities of Samantasena in the following terms : —“This hero singly 
slaughtered the wicked robbers of the wealth of Karnata overrun 
by hostile tribes to such an extent that the ruler of goblins, 
whose citizens are delighted, does not even now leave the 
southern quarters where the store of marrow, flesh and lat is 
not yet exhausted. ‘In his old age, he frequented the sacred 
hermitages in the woods by the sandy banks of the Ganges, 
full of religious devotees, doing battle against the terrors of life, 
(hermitages) which were fragrant with the smoke of sacrificial 
butter ; where the young deer relished the milk of the breasts 
of indly iiermits’ wives ; (and) where crowds of parrots knew 
by rote the texts of the Vedas.*’ When this is read with the 
statement of the Naihati grant of Ballalascna that he sprang from 
the lunar race of the Rdjaputras, who were ornaments of Rad ha 
it is clear that Samantasena, though engaged in - military 
campaigns in the south,probably in the interest and service 
of a Karnata prince, was settled in Radha, possibly its northern 
part, which was closer to the Ganges.“ 

Samantasena was succeeded by Hemantasena. Nothing but 
vague praise is recorded for this prince. The following verse 
from the Deopara inscription may be accepted as a sample: 
“ On his head he had the dust of the feet of the half-moon- 
crested (god), in his throat true speech, in his ear sacred pre¬ 
cepts, at his feet the hairs of enemies, on his arms the marks of 
the scars made by the hard bow-string “ (V. 11.). But from 


' The other two theories that the Beoas came to Bengal with Hajendra CoU or 
Co4agaAga, .are leas probable for the reaaoa that noue of the two princes can be said to 
be rulers of Earp&t^* 

* In V. 5 of the Deopara loacriptioo of Vijajaaena, SainanlaBena la said to hare 
"carried on near the border of the dam" («cfu = Adam's Bridge) "faia victorious arms 
exterminatiag hundreds of opposing champions." See El, Vol. I, p. 307. 

• El, Vol. IX, pp. 95 ff. Cf. the mention of Ganges next to Utttra-lddam m the 
Tiruualai inscription. Uttara'Badf» occurs in.the Naihati grant of Vailtlaseoa. See Ef, 
.Vol. XIV, p, 161; also in Beluva grant of Bbojavarmao, El, Vol. XII, pp. 37 II. Supra, 
.pp Si9*80. 
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the epithet of mahdrdjnl, given to his consort Yafodevi in the 
same inscription, he seems to have already claimed to be a chief 
of some importance. The feet of YasodevI we are told, “ were 
brightened by a series of rays of the lines of the crest-jewels of 
the wives of princes both friendly and hostile ” (V. 14). But 

the prince who really jaid the foundation of the Sena kingdom 
in Bengal appears to have been Vijayasena, his son by this 
queen. In our chronology his reign extended from about 1097 
to 1159 A, D. This is quite consistent with the suggestion 
already made that he is to be identified with the Vijaya of 
Nidrabala who, according to the commentary of the Rama’ 
carita, helped Ramapala (c. 1084-1120 A. D.) in defeating the 
Kaivartas in Varendrl. If this identification is accepted, it 
must be supposed that Vijayasena, in about the last quarter 
of the 11th century, was only a feudatory of the Pala king. But 
from the fact that he is not given any such epithet as hhupdla, 
raja, or pati, which are given to some of the other S^iantas, 
it must be assumed that he did not enjoy a position of 
any considerable power in the Pala’s Sdmantacakra. It was 
probably his marriage with Vilasadevi, who is described as 
3iira-kul^hodhi-kaumudt in his Barrackpur grant, that first 
raised him into importance. We have already noticed that the 
Suras were the rulers of a principality in South Ra^ha, in the 
first quarter of the 11th century A. D. A Sura chief also figures 
in the list of the Samantas of Ramapala. A matrimonial alliance 
with the Suras therefore must have certainly led to a consider¬ 
able improvement of the position of this ambitious Sena chief¬ 
tain. I have suggested elsewhere that the enemy from whose 
attack a Varman prince of the eastern country sought the protec¬ 
tion of Ramapala was possibly Vijayasena. In any case the 
Varmans must have been supplanted by the Senas before the 
62nd year {c. 1159 A.D.) of Vijayasena, as his Barrackpur 
grant was issued in that year from Vikramapura, the same place 
where was pitched the “victorious camp” of Bhojavarman in 
the Belava grant. But this was not his only conquest. 
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In the Deopara inscription, Vijayasena claims to have “ defeated 
Nftnya and Vira, impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, put 
down the prince of Kamarupa, defeated the Kalinga (king),” 
imprisoned a number of chiefs, including NSnya, RSghava, 
Vardhana and Vlra, and sent a naval expedition to the western 
regions which sailed up the whole course of the Ganges (Vs. 20- 
22). The identification of these princes is difi&cult. as they are 
not connected with the countries which they ruled.’ The lord 
of Gauda is generally identified with Madanapala (c. 1130-1160 
A.D.), whose Manahali grant, dated in his 8th year was found 
in Dinajpur district. The discovery of the Deopara inscription in 
Rajshahi district shows that before that inscription was incised 
Vijayasena was already in possession of a portion of Gauda. 
The possession of part of Northern Bengal is also proved by his 
Barrackpur grant, which assigns land in Pundravardhana- 
Bhukti. The chronological scheme adopted by us shows that 
Madanapala and Vijayasena were contemporaries, and as their 
inscriptions prove that they were neighbours the impetuous 
assault by the Sena prince may have been really aimed against 
the Gauiapati, Madanapala. Nanya and Raghava have been 
identified with NSnyadeva of Tirhut and Nepal (c 1097-1150 
A.D.) and Rfighava, king of Kalifiga (c. 1156-70 A.D.), a son of 
Codagafiga (c. 1076-1147 A.D.).* In the Ballala-carita Vijaya.- 
sena is described as a friend of Co(Jaganga." We do not know 
how far this assertion of an author who lived about four centuries 
later, is to be believed. There is a statement contained in the 
Kendupatna plates of the Gafiga king Narasiiiiha II, that 
Co4agaAga levied tribute from the lands bordering on the Ganges 
(hhUmer Ganga-Gotama-Gangaydh) and defeated the ruler of 


* Tbit it done in theAllebebed piUer-inacription of Samadragnpta; tee 01, pp. 6 S ; 
JL, Vol. XVI, p. 8. 

* El, Vd. I, p. 807; USB, MW, yol. XI (N.B.), pp. 406-09; 1908, Vol. I (N.B.). 

pp. 101.18. 

* Ob^^. Xn, p, 68 i Trana., p. 88. 
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Mandara.’ This Mandftra is perhaps to be located near the 
Apara-mandftra, mentioned in the commentary of the Rama- 
carita.^ The latter principality, probably situated in West 
Bengal, was under a Sura prince in about the last quarter of the 
11th century and was possibly still under them in the l‘2th. As 
the Suras were relatives of Vijayasena, we can readily understand 
why the Senas and GaAgas came into conflict. Vijayasena, 
probably in the latter part of his reign, succeeded in defeating 
Raghava, the son of his powerful rival. As NSnyadeva was a 
contemporary of Vijayasena, we can also accept the proposed 
identification. It seems that the Sena king, after driving out 
Madanapala from North Bengal, some time before his 62nd 
year, the date of his Barrackpur grant, crossed the river Nagar 
and came into conflict with the chief of Mithilft. It was a 
struggle between two KarnSta chiefs; and it was possibly in the 
course of this campaign that the Bengal chief sent a naval expe¬ 
dition to the western regions (pd^cdtya-cakra) up the ‘ ‘ whole 
course of the Ganges.”® The Pala principality at this time 
therefore probably comprised only the region to the south of the 
Ganges, now known as the districts of Patna, and Monghyr. 
Of the remaining chiefs, Vira and Vardhana have been identified 
with Viraguna of Kotatavl and Vardhana of Kau^mbr who 
figure in the commentary of the Rdmacarita as Sdmantas of 
Rftmapaia.^ The Kdmarupa-hhupa is probably to be identified 
with RaySrideva or Udayakarna, of the Assam plates of Valla- 
bhadeva.® The identifications proposed are in some cases still 
somewhat doubtful; but as a scholar has rightly pointed out, 
the rejection involves the assumption that in about the latter part 
of the 11th and the first part of the 12th century, there were 


' JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, pp. 289-41. 

* II, 6 . 

* This expedition may have also some connection with the Qftha4aT&las; see infra, 
mj obapter on the dUa^aTklas. 

* Ji, 1930, pp. 174.76. 

* EJ, Yol. V, pp. 181-88: Me lupn, my ohapter oo AMam, pp. 869-80. 
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two NSnyas, two Raghavas, two Viras and two Vardhanas in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. “ Such a conclusion, though not 
absolutely impossible is highly improbable.” ^ In addition to 
these victories, the Naihati grant of his son Ballalasena tells us 
that his father “ outshone Sdhasanka by his deceitless prowess.” 
This prince has not yet been satisfactorily identified.“ 

The discussion above would show that after the death of 
the last Pala king Ramapala there was a general scramble for 
power in the lower Ganges valley amongst the feudatories of 
the Palas and the neighbouring chiefs. In this struggle the 
goddess of victory gave her garland to one of the former 
Sdmdntas of Ramapala. The claim to have imprisoned so many 
kings is probably an exaggeration of the actual facts by the 
prasastikdra ; but the find-spots and internal evidence of his 
records shew that there is a substantial amount of accuracy in 
his claims. It is certain that he ruled over portions of West, 
North and East Bengal. In the Deopara inscription Vijayasena 
is praised for his liberality to the i^rotriyas and the poor. We 
are told that ” through his favour the K^rotriyas enjoy so much 
wealth that their wives had to be taught by the ndgarls (wives 
of the townspeople) the use of pearls, emeralds, etc.” The same 
inscription records his erection of the high temple of Pradyumne- 
^vara Siva and the excavation of a lake. He was a worshipper 
of Siva, and had the biriida of Ariersabhaiankara and the title 
Parama-mdhesDara. His two inscriptions also begin with salu¬ 
tations to Siva. The poet Pmapatidhara, who composed the 
Deopara praiasti, and describes himself as a ” poet whose under¬ 
standing is ptirified with the study of words and their meanings,” 
lived in his court. It is likely that the city of Vijayapura 
mentioned as capital of Laksmanasena by the Pacanaduta of 


‘ JL. Vol. XVI. p. 82. 

* EI, Vol. XVI, p. 159. V. 7. For unaueccasful attempts to identify iSilhanahha sae 
ibid, pp. 157.58; 11. D. Bauerji suggests that be may be identified with the Chamba prince 
6'dltodli<ina, also called >^dhaidrilra; see FI, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 61, note 5 for the grant 
of the SOD of this prince. This identification does not appeal to me. 

40 
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Dhoy! was built during his time and named after him.^ As the 
wind-messenger comes to the city after crossing the Suhmadeia 
and the confluence of the Bh&girathi and Yamuna (Trivenf), the 
city should be located somewhere near the district of Hugli.^ 

The following records of Vijayasena have so far been found : 

(1) PaikoT ‘pillar’inscription. —Incised on a small decora¬ 
tive stone pillar surmounted by the figure of the goddess Manasa 
at Paikor in Birbhum district (Bengal). The inscription con¬ 
sists of a single line and mentions the name of king Vijayasena.^ 

(2) Deopara stone inscription. —This is incised on a 
piece of basalt carefully polished on the upper surface. It was 
discovered amidst a number of large blocks of stone in a dense 
jungle near the village of Deopara, in the Godagari Thana, Baj- 
sbahi District, Bengal. The characters may be described as a 
Bengali variety of the northern alphabet of the ilth or 12th 
century. It contains 32 lines, and opens with Ork namah iSimya. 
Then occurs a verse in praise of dambhu and Devi. Next we 
are told that the god Pradyumne^vara represented the union of 
the ‘ beloved of Laksml * and the * husband of the daughter of the 
mountain.’ Then follows a verse in praise of the moon. In his 
race were born the southerner Virasena and the rest. In that 
Sena family was born Samantasena ; his son Hemantasena ; his 
son Vijayasena. The object of the inscription is to record that 
this king built a magnificent temple of the god Siva Pradyumne- 
^vara and dug a lake. The praHsti was composed by the Kavi 
Umapati, and was engraved by the Bangka SulapSpi, * the crest 
jewel of Varendra artists ’ {Varendraka’iUpi-gofthucU^^ma'^i).* 

* V. 86. 

* JL, Vol. XVI, pp. 16. 21.24; im for other viewi JA8B, 1906, Vol. I (N.B.), p. 46; 
Oau^ar&jamala, p, 76. 

* This inioriptioD hu Dot yet beea edited. It wm noticed in the A8I, 1B21>89, 
p. 115; IB, p. 168. 

* The ineeription ie now in the Indiw Moienin, Cilontte. It wm flnt pnblieb' 
ed with » treneletiMi by Mr. C. T. Metoelf, in JASB, Vol. XXXIV, Part I, 
pp. 128-5t ( then edited by Eielhom in the BI, Vol. I, pp. a0i*16 1 again in 10, 
pp. 42-66. 
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(3) Barrackpur grant. —^This is incised on a single plate of 
copper, and was discovered near the cantonment of Barrackpur 
in the possession of some villagers. The obverse contains 24 
and the reverse-side 26 lines of writing. On the top of the plate 
is attached the royal seal, which “ consists of a ten-armed figure 
of ^iva, called in the Edilpur grant of Kesavasena Sadasivamudra, 
embossed in relief.”^ ^here is no legend on the seal. The 
characters belong to the 11th or 12th century, and are in what 

may be called the Bengali alphabet.” The grant opens with 
Om namah Simya. The first verse praises Dhurjati, and the 
next the moon. The genealogy is then traced from SSmantasena, 
who ^^as born in the family of the lunar princes, to Vijaya-sena, 
This last prince had as his mahisi VilasadevI, a daughter of the 
Sura family. By her was bom to him, Ballalasena, an umbrella 
(protector) of the K^atriyas (who had the hiruda) NiManka- 
iankara} In verse 10 we are told that her husband caused her 
to make various gifts. We are then told that the grant was issu¬ 
ed from the Jayaskandhdvara situated at Vikramapura by M. 
’ELemsjit&Bena.-pddanudhydta-Parama-fndheivara-Ph . -M. - Vijaya- 
senadeva. The object of the grant is to record the gift of four 
patakas of land (measured) by Samatatlya-nala in the Ghasa- 
sambhoga-Bhatt£i'^a(}ft-^rdma in the Kha4l'Visai/a situated in 
Pundravardhana-Bhufcti to the Brahman Udayakaradeva Sarman 
in honour of Mahesvara-bhattaraka, as a fee for performing the 
homa ceremony of the Kanaka-tula-puru^a gift given by Mahd- 
mahddevi VilSsadevI on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. The 
donee was an immigrant from the MadhyadeiSa. Then comes 
the hiruda of the donor, AnvrsahhaMkara, and the name 
of the DUtaka SslMdanaga. Next comes the date Sam. 62, Vai- 

* 1914, VoK X (N. B.), 1914, pp. 97 ff. 

* V. 8 refan to BallftlueDa, sod V. 9 xafars to Nil^anka-ia^afa, both born of 
the aame lady. If wa did not know from the Madanapara grant of ViivarSpasena 
{JA8B, 1896, Vol. LXV, p. 7) that the latter name was the htrada of the lor* 
iner, ^ impteeaion might have been produced that they were the namee of two 
aona. 
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sakhadine 7. At the end is the word {ma)ha, which according 
to some, means Mahasandhivigrahika} 

Vijayasena was succeeded by his son Ballalasena. From 
Verse 9 of the Barrackpur grant of his father it appears that he 
was already Jissociated in the government of the state. Epigraphic 
records how'ever supply little information regarding him. The 
Madanapara grant of Visvarupasena calls him Gau4ehara, 
which title is also given him in the beginning of the Ddnasd- 
gara.^ From his Naihati grant we know that he ruled at least 
for 11 years. The Ballala-carita tells us that his kingdom cow 
prised the five provinces of Vanga, VSgadI, Varendra, Badha, 
and Mithila and that he had three capitals, in each of which he 
stayed occasionally. These were Gaudapura, Vikramapura, and 
Svar^iagrama. The book also gives details of how this king so¬ 
cially degraded the Suvarnavaniks of Bengal, and made a clean 
caste of the lowly Kaivartas.^ According to Bengal tradition, 
he was also the founder of Kulinism in Bengal. Eecent histo¬ 
rical research however has shown that little or no reliance can be 
placed on the tradition of the Bengal Kula-panjikds. It is signi¬ 
ficant that not a single land grant of BallSlasena or of his suc¬ 
cessors refers to this institution, though in every case they record 
gifts to Brahman families. It is however not impossible that 
Ballala’s power extended in the West up to Mithila. We have 
seen that its ruler, Nanyadeva, w’as defeated by Vijayasena, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the Sena kingdom lost any of 
its provinces during the next reign. A tradition recorded in the 
Lnglm-bhdrata, contains references to Ballala’s expedition to 
Mithila.* 

‘ Edited bv R. D. Banerji io El, Vol. XV, pp. 278-86, re-editod in IB, pp. 
67-67. The plate is now in the poBBession of Mr. Schumacher, an officer of MeBen. 
Bird & Co., of Calcutta. Dr. Barnett examined the date on the plate and was of 
opinion that it waa more probably 62 than 32 or 61. 

* JASIi, 1896, Vol. LXV, p. 7. In the Adbhutas&gara too be is called 
king of (Jaiida; aee Report on the seareli for Sans. MSS. in the Bombay Prtndency, 
(1887-91) by Bbandarkar, p. Ixxxii. 

’ Bnildlii-carita, pp. 16 if. 

* JASB, 1896, Vol. LVI, p. 26. 
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Ballala was noted for his learning. In the Barrackpur grant 
of his father he is said to be “ the cherished lover of the intel¬ 
lect of the preceptor of the gods {Brhaspati) (which has become 
like) an excessively passionate woman ” (V. 8). In the begin¬ 
ning of the Danasagara, a work on various kinds of gifts and 
connected ceremonies completed by him in Saka 1091 (A. D. 
1169-70)^ we are told that he learnt all the Purdnas and the 
Smrti works {adhigata-sakala-purdna-smrti-sdrah) from his pre¬ 
ceptor Aniruddha.” In addition to the Ddnasdgara, he began 
the compilation of another work, the Adbhuiasdgara (dealing with 
omens and^ portents) in iSaka 1090 (A. D. 1168-69), which 
was completed after his death by his sou Laksmaijasena.® But 
much of the credit of these encyclopaedic compilations must 
go to the preceptor (guru) of the king, who is described as 
Hldghya'Varendrl-tale, and who must have composed also some 
other works on ritual." Ballala, like his father, was a Saiva. 
He also had the title Parama-mdheivara, and his grant also 
begins with Om namdh 3ivdya, and praises Ardhanftrlsvara 
(Siva). He is given the hiruda Nihsailka-saakara by his 
father’s Barrackpur grant, and the Madanpara grant of his 
grandson Visvarupasena adds Arirdja before this title. The 
hiruda is also mentioned in the colophon of the Danasagara. 
A MS. of the Adbhutasagara contains the following passage 
Bhuja-vasu~da^a-1082-mita-Sake Srlmad-Balldla-sena-rdjy-ddau- 


’ J. Effgeling, Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. tn the Library of the India Office, 
Sanskrit Lit., Part 111, London, 1891, pp. 542 ff. The date is given as Saiinava- 
daia-mtta, 1091 Saka-varfe ; see also Notices of Sanskrit MSS. bj B. L. Mitra, No. II, 
Calcutta, 1870, p. 161. The date is wrongly given there as *'Saka year lOlO^^A. D. 
1097.” Notices of Sanskrit MSS., second series, by H. P. Sastri, Vol. I, Part II, 
Calcutta. 1898, pp. 169.72. 

* Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bomb, Pres., 
1887-91, Bombay, 1897, pp. lx«ii ff. The date is given as Sake kha-nata~khendv- 
abde (1090). 

* JASB, 1906, Vol. II (N.8.). In the Sat-kriya-i&ra-dipaka Gop»la Bhatta says 
that ha compiled it after oonsnlting the works of Aniruddha. 
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varsa....^ The Word adaM-carsa has been variously interpreted 
as the first year or the beginning of his reign.* I have already 
referred to the possible interpretation of the passage in the 
colophon of the Sadukti-karndmrta, which gives the date 1185 
A.D. as the first year of the reign of Laksmanasena, the son of 
Ballala. Under the circumstances we venture to place his acces¬ 
sion in about 1159 A.D. and his reigni-period in about 1159-85 
A.D. So far only one inscription of this reign has been found. 
This is his Naihdti grant. The inscription is written on a single 
plate of copper and “was discovered by some coolies while 
digging some waste land between the villages of Naihati and 
Sitahati in the Katwa sub-division of the Burdwan district in 
Bengal ; the place where it was discovered is locally known as 
Nai rdjdr hhi(d. A copper cup, a copper censor, four small 
stands and three carved small conch shells were also found in 
the same place.” The inscription consists of 64 lines, 32 lines 
on each side. At the top of the plate is attached the usual seal 
“ a seated image of the ten-armed Siva known as Sadasiva.” 
The seal does not contain any legend. The characters show a 
“ well developed Bengali alphabet of the 12th century A. D. 
The inscription opens as usual with Om namah Sicdya. The 
first verse contains an invocation to Ardhanarisvara (Siva). 
Then comes the usual praise of the moon. The third verse tells 
us of the rdjaputras of the lunar family who ornamented Rd4hd. 
Verses 4 to 13 give the genealogy of the Senas from Samanta- 
sena to Ballalasena. Verse 7 tells us that Vijayasena “outshone 
S&hasfibka by his deceitless prowess.” The grant was issued 
from the jayaskandhaodra situated at Vikramapura by M. Vijaya- 
8enaAeva.-pdddniidhydta-P.-Paramamdheh^ara~Ph.-M. Ballftlasena 
to the dedrya Ovftsudeva Sarman and records the gift of 

» The MS. M India OoTt. MS. fol. 52A; aee JASB, 1906, Vol. II (N.8.), p. 17. 
fo. 1. Mr. ChekrftTwrti, who fint drew attentioD to this passage took the date to be 1061 
Sak^. But Dr. Barnett rightly suggests that bhujttB‘2 and not see also /NQ, 

March 1920, p. ISS. 

* Ibid. 1021, Vol. XVII (N.S.). p. 11; U, 1931, Vol. LI. pp. 166.67. 
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Vallahi^thil-grama measured by Vfsahha-iankara-ndla, with an 
annual income of 500 Kapardaka-Puranas, in Svalpa'dak^i^a- 
vithi of Uttara-Badhft-Man^ala of the Vardham&na-B^ti^ti, as 
daksind of the HemdSva^mahdddna made by the king's mother 
Vilasadevl on the banks of the Ganges. The village granted 
has been identified with modern V&lutiy& in the Murshidabad 
district. The Ddtaka of the grant was the Sdndhivigrakika 
Harigho^. Then comes the date Sam. 11, vai4dkha-dine 16. 
At the end occur the words Mahdsdm Karana^ni.' 

Ballalasena was succeeded by Lakfmanasena, his son by hia 
wife RamadevI, described as Cdlukya-hhfkpalapdla-kulendralekhd 
in the Madhavnagar grant of the new king. Lak^ma^asena 
probably came to the throne in about 1185 A.D.^ In the 
Madanapara grant of his son Vidvarupa he is given the following 
titles. ASvapati - gajapati - narapati-rajatrayddhipatuSena^kula^ 
kamala-vikdia-hhdskara~Soma-va^a-pradtpa-Ph.~Parama-8amra- 
M.-Arirdja-Madana^ankara-Gau4ehara^ The sudden assump¬ 
tion of so many titles suggests that he won some military 
success during his reign. This guess is supported by the 
Pavana-d&ta of Dhoyi, which informs us that the Gauda king 
Laki^maoa came as far as the sandal hills in Malaya (Travancore 
hills) in the course of his world-conquest. The Madhainagar 


* A nading and photograph of the grant waa published in Voi. XVII, pp. 281-45 
of the Patrika a/ the fianpifa SShitya-Pari^ad. A revised reading of the text was 
published in the Bengali monthly, SShitya, Vol. XXIE B.8. 1818 ; a Bengali translation 
was pablished in the aame journal, pp. 576-85; Mr. B. D. Bsaerji has now edited it 
with the help of Dr. Spooner’s text and translation in El, Vol. XIV, pp. 166-68; finally 
re-edited in IB, pp. 67-80. It is now in the Indian Mnsenm, Oalentta. 

* The passage in the ooli^hon of the Sadukti-karnimfta, mns ae follows : 

J3llk§ saptavimMyadhiktlatapttadttMtU ieroddm. 
AimahLaktmata$ema.klitipatya rasaikaviihle. 

As tbe passage is giving the date of the oompilatioo of the work in the reiga ol 
(phsi g nna, gaka 1187 - 1806 A,D.) and sinoa the word raeetfcevttMs 
gives BO sense. 1 think Mr. Baiear wee quite right to snggaht that it was a eopyiet's 
—irtahit far rifyojfcastihis. Baa NatioM of Santkrit MSS. by B. L. Mitm, Val. HI, Part 
n, Oalentta, 1875, p. 141. 

* JA8B» 1905, yol. I. (N.B.), pp. 42 ff., V. 1. 
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grant informs us that the Gav4eHara in his youth took his 
pleasure with the females of Kalifkga. The verse (no. 11) 
which makes this statement, seems to contain also a reference 
to the defeat of a KdiUrdja. Line 32 of the same grant tells us 
that he conquered Eamarilpa. The Edilpur and Madanpara 
grants of his sons KeiSavasena and Visvarupasena refer to his 
erection of pillars of victory “on the southern sea, where exists 
(the images of) Miisaladhara (Balarama) and Gadapa^i (Jagan- 
natha, i,e. Purl), and also in VifiveSvaraksetra at the confluence 
of the Asi, the Varu^ft, andt be Ganga (i.e. Benares), and also 
at the Trivem (i.e. Allahabad).*’ The hostility with Kaliflga, 
as we have seen, was inherited from the reign of his grand¬ 
father ; and as it is said that he undertook the expedition in his 
youth the incident referred to may have happened during the 
reign of his father or grandfather.* The prince of KSmardpa 
at this time was probably Vallabhadeva whose Assam plates are 
dated in 3aka 1107 (A.D. 1184 or 1185).* If the statement 
that he advanced in his conquering campaigns as far as 
'Allahabad be correct he carried out the policy which opened with 
his grandfather’s victories in Mithila and his naval campaign 
in the pd4cdtya»cakra. His father too is reputed to have 
conquered Mithila. Thus it is not at all unlikely that he may 
have raided the regions further west. But unfortunately the 
records referred to above do not mention the name of the princes 
defeated by Laksinanasena. Who could be his rivals for the 
possession of these western districts? We have seen how Madana- 
pala was gradually ousted from Bengal by the Senas. His power 
probably lingered around Patna and Monghyr till about 1150 
A.D. Who succeeded him is not known. But a Gaya in¬ 
scription shows that one Govindapala was reigning there in 


* The Q»figM of KftliAga who tided from the time of VijejeMoe to that of 
LakfmeoMene weie: Oo^egaAge (e. 1076<1147 A.D.), hia aooa ESmtiQafa (o. 1147<4S6 
A.D.). B&hgaTa (c. 1166.70 A.D.) and Rijatija H (e. 1170.90 A.D.). 

* Sea tufra, pp. 369^M). 
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c. 1160 A D. This stone inscription dated in V. S. 1‘23‘2, 
consists of 14 lines and was found in the temple of Gadadhara 
at Gaya/ It was recorded in the 14th year after the end 
of his reign igata-rnjyc catunlasri-samratsarc), so he must 
have ceased to reign about lllil-CrJ A. D. Though at present 
nothing is known about his relationship to Madanaprila, yet 
the nearness of their dates and tlie find-spots of their records 
suggest that one succeeded the other in Bihar. If this was 
the case, it is possible that if he was not uprooted, Govinda- 
pala at least came into conflict wit!) the advancing Sena 
arntiies along the Ganges towards the west. Another power 
which may have also come into Conflict with the Palas was that 
of the Gahadavalas. The Maner plates of Govindacandra records 
that in V.S. 1183 (A. D. 1124) he granted land in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Patna, wliile the Lar plate.s of the same king show that 
he was in residence at Mudgagiri in V. S. 1202 (A. D. 1146).’* 
The Taracandi rock-inscription proves that Vijayacandra, of the 
same dynasty, was in possession of portions of Shahabad in 
V. S 1225 ( A. D. 1169), while the Eodh-gaya inscription of 
Jayaccandra tells us that the Gahadavalas were in Gaya district 
in c. 1180 A. D.’’ It seems therefore that the Gahadavalas 
gradually advanced into Magadha during the period 1124-1180 
A. D. The moribund Pala power was thus crushed out of exis¬ 
tence, being attacked on both its flanks. Therefore it .seems 
likely that the chief rivals of the Senas in tlie West were these 
Gahadavalas.* Jayaccandra (c. 1170-1193 A.D.)of the latter line 
was the contemporary of Laksmanesena (c. 185-1206 A.D.). 

The struggle of the Gahadavalas and the Senas was soon 
hushed up at the appearance of the conquering Turk. The 

• ASR, Vol. Til p. 12fi;M.4SB. Vol. V, No 3, p. 100; see aUo JASB, 1921. 
Vol. XVII (N. S.), p. 6, fn. 2. For the dates connected with Govindapala’s Vma^laraiya, 
AtHardjya, etc., the best explanation is given by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in the JASBe 
1921, pp. 14 ff. 

» JASB. 1929, Vol. XVm, pp 81 ff.; BI. Vol. VII. p- 98. 

* JAOS, Vol. VI. p. 648 ; PASB, 1880, April, pp. 76-79 
JASB. 1929, pp. 82-83, 

47 
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second battle of Taraori (119*2 A. D.) had been fought and lost 
by the Hindus. The gate of Delhi was forced; and small bands 
of adventurous Muhammadan cavaliers spread over the valley of 
the Ganges and tlie Jumna. One of these named Malik 
5usam ud-Din Aghul-Bak had carved out a principality in 
Oudh. Under him Ikhtiyar ud-Dln Muhammad ibn Ba^t-yar, 
a Turk belonging to the Khalj tribe of Ghur, held the fiefs of 

Bhakwat ( ctfy ) and Bhfwali ( ) between the Ganges 

and the Karmanasa, eastward of and adjoining Chunargarli, 
which was probably included in it.' This Turkish chief, we 
were told, had an ^ungainly build,’ so that when *^116 stood 
upright on his feet and lowered his arms his hands reached below 
his knees so far that the fingers could touch the calves of his 
legs.'^ But he was a daring and reckless cavalry leader, and 
making his fiefs the base of his operations he carried on regular 
incursions into the territory of ‘ Muner and Bihar.’® After 
gaining miicn booty and ample resources in the shape of horses, 
arms, and men, he organised an attack upon * the fortified city of 
Bihar.’ According to the informants of Minhfij, the force under 
Mubammad consisted of only ‘two hundred horsemen in defen¬ 
sive armour.’ The attack resulted in the capture of the ‘fortress,’ 
and with it great booty. Minhaj thus describes the capture on the 
place : “ The great number of the inhabitants of that place were 
Brahmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had their heads 
shaven, and they were all slain. There were a great num¬ 
ber of books there, ami when all these books came under the 

' TN, Vol. I, pp. 648-60. See Raverty's note 5 on p. 550. He has given the alter¬ 
native formi of the names of the fiefs as Bhugwst and Bhiull. 1 have retained k in the 
spelling of the first name, following the Persian spelling. Baverty points oat that two 
Parganaa in the locality indicated still bear the same names. The T.l, gives the names 
of the fiefs as Kampilah and Patiali ; see Bibliotheca Indica, trans. by Dey, 1913, p. 40, 
and footnote 2. 

* TiV. p. 666. 

» Ibid, p. 550. r.4, p. 50. “ Maner is an old place at the conflaence of the Son and 
the Ganges, on the right bank of the former." It should be identified with the Mtiniari- 
pattttlil, of the Muner grant of Govindacandra. 
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observation of the Musalmans, they summoned a number of 
Hindus, that they might give them information respecting the 
import of those books; but the whole of the Hindus had been 
killed. On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those 
books), it was found that the whole of the fortress and city was 

a college, and in the Hindu! tongue they call a college 

Bihar.’** The following account of NizSm ud-Din is substantially 
the same : “ (He) conquered the fort of Behar, plundered and 
ravaged the whole of the country, and acquired much booty. He 
made the inhabitants of the country, who were all old and 
ascetic Bvahmans, and had their heads shaven, food for his 
merciless sword. In the language of Hindustan, a college is 
called a Behar, and as this province had formerly been a mine 
of learning it had got the name of Behar.”® 

These two accounts make it abundantly clear that there was 
at this time no ruler in Bihar of any importance. The G3.ha(ia- 
valas, who were masters of this region, must have retired from it 
after the fall of the Caharaanas at Taraori in 119*2 A.D. The 
centre of the power of the Senas, who occasionally raided this 
land, lay further east. The Palas were no more. They must have 
been destroyed before the arrival of the Turk in Bihar. It thus 
appears that Magadha at this time was a no man’s land. The 
knowledge of the advancing tide of irresistible Turks had moved 
all able-bodied men to flee in all directions. Only old men and 
shaven-headed ascetics remained and what is described as the 
‘ fort of Bihar’ was only a fortified University-town, There is no 
evidence anywhere that any king fought with Muhammad.® 
Soon after his capture of Bihar Muhammad presented himself to 
Qutb ud-Din Aibak at Delhi in c. 1193 A.D. and was received 


' Ibid, p. 552- 
* TA. p. 50. 

' I do not fiod any evidence to support the sUtement of Sir Wolseley Haig that "tUe 
eonqaeat of Bihar involved the destruction of the P&la dynasty,’* or that Indradyuu)a<.plUa 
the last king of the line, “was alive in 1197, bnt retained no power during the latter yeais 
of his life;’* see CHI. Vol. HI. p. 513. 
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with '*great honour and distinction.” Qutb ud-Din ‘^entrusted 
the rule of the country of LakhnautI to him, and nominated him 
for the duty of conquering it.” ‘ In the meantime the fame of 
the intrepidity and the victories of Muhammad had reached the 
court of Laksmaijasena. We are told by Minhaj that “ Fear of 
him operated exceedingly in the hearts of the unbelievers of the 
different parts of the territories of Lakhaijavati and Bihar, and 
the countries of Bang and Kamrud.” To the same historian we 
are indebted for an almost contemporary account of the advance 
of Islam into Bengal. His story which v/as collected largely from 
anecdotes current at his time, and is not free from exaggerations, 
may be summarised as follows : Rai Lakhmanlah was “a very 
great Rai,” and ” had been on the throne for a period of BO 
years.” His seat of government was the city of Nudlah. His 
father died when he was still in his mother’s womb. “The 
crown was placed on the belly of his mother, and all girded up 
their loinis in her service. The Rais of Hind used to hold their 
family in great importance, and were wont to consider him in 
the position of Khallfah by descent.” When the birth of 
Lakhmanlah drew near, the astrologers represented that if the 
child should be born at that hour, it would never attain to 
sovereignty ; but if it should be born iwo hours later, it would 
reign for 80 years. Whereupon the queen-regent kept herself 
suspended with her head downwards and legs bound together. 
When after two hours she was taken down, she gave birth to 
Lakhmanlah and iinniedintely after died. Lakhmaniah reigned 
for 80 years ; never did tyranny proceed from his hand ;” he was 
also famous for his inngnificence. After the conquest of Bihar 
“a number of astrologers, wise men, and counsellors of his king¬ 
dom” represented to him that it was written “in our books of 
the ancient Brahmans” that this country would fall into the 
hands of the Turks. They assured him that the Turks had sub¬ 
jugated Bihar, “and next year they will surely come into this 
country.” Under the circumstances they advised the king to “ be 


' TA,f. 60. 
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removed from the country in order that we may be safe from the 
molestation of the Turks.” On the Rai hesitating, they gave 
him the description of the conqueror, which on verification was 
found to agree with the physical appearance of Muhammad ibn 
Bakht- yar. When they became assured of these facts, “most 
of the Brahmans and inhabitants of that place retired into the 
province of Sankaiiat ( oliXi*- or oUX* ), the cities and towns of 
Bang, and towards Kamrud ; but to begin to abandon his 
country was not agreeable to Tjakhmaniah. In the following 
year Muhammad caused a force to be prepared, and advanced 
upon Nudiah, so swiftly that no more than 18 horsemen could 
keep up with him, and the other troops followed after him.” 
On reaching the gate, Muhammad proceeded at once to the 
palace, and surprised its guards. The Rsu, who was at his 
table, fled bare-footed by the liack part of his palace. In the 
meantime the rest of Muhammad’s array arrived, and the whole 
city was captured. LakhraanTah, got away tow'ards Sankaniit 
and Bang, and there the period of his reign shortly came to a 
termination. His descendants, up to this time, are rulers in 
the country of Bang.” Muhammad in the meantime “ left the 
city of Nudiah in desolation and the place v hich is now Lakha- 
navati, he made the scat of his government.” ^ To this Nizam 
ud-Dln adds that the people, on the declaration of the astro¬ 
logers, fled also to Jagannath. His account simply states that 
Muhammad started from Bihar with a small force, and reached 
the city of ‘Nudiar’ by successive rapid marches. On his arrival 
Lakhmanlah “ in great confusion embarked in a boat and 
escaped.” The conqueror, wc are told, then “ devastated the 
city of Nudiar, and in place of it founded another city, which 
has become Lakbnauti, and made it his capital ; and to-day 
that city is in ruins and is known as Gaur.” ’ 

* The (langsr of exaggeration by hiatoriiiDa is perhaps illustrated by the following : 
" The reja (i. e., Lak^maQaaena), in the half-naked state io which a Hindu of high caste is 
obliged to eat” {CHI, Vol. Ill, p. 46). Minhaj only mentions that the ' Bae ' 6ed bare¬ 
footed ; TN, pp. 564 69. 

• Til, p. 61; Dey ipella Gear aa ‘ Goar,’ aeo also .4/1 Jf, Vol. tl, p. 148. 
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There are diiferences of opinion about the date of this con¬ 
quest. But it must have happended before 1205 A.D., when 
Muhammad started on his ill-fated expedition to Tibet, and 
after 1193, when he met Qutb ud-Dln Aibak after the conquest of 
Bihar. As Minhaj says that the Bai died soon after the capture 
of Nudiahi and as we know from the colophon of the Sadukti- 
kanfdmrta that he was living in 1206 A.D., I think we are 
justified in placing the date of the expedition nearer 1205 than 
1193. ^ Though much fiction is mixed up in the account of 
Minhaj, the general outline of his story is fairly reliable. 
Without going so far as to say that there was a real ronspiracy 
between the officers and Brahmans of the court and the Muham¬ 
madans® we may assume that there was a general panic at the 
capital. The fall of the powerful dynasties of the Cahamanas 
and the Gahadavalas convinced the courtiers that nothing could 
possibly stop the oncoming tide. A sudden cavalry attack by a 
bold leader on such a demoralised city may well have produced 
the results described by Minhaj, and Nizam ud-Din. It should 
be noted that the former distinctly says that the city was 
captured when the whole army arrived, and the only function 
undertaken by the advanced party appears to have been to com¬ 
pletely destroy the morale of the citizens. 

Another question that has given rise to difficulties is the 
location of the capital of Laksmanasena. Nizslm ud-Din seems 
to place ‘ Nudiar,’ ‘ Lakhnauti ’ and ‘ Gaur ’ all in the same place. 
Minhaj simply says that Muhammad left Nudiah, the capital of 
Lakhmaijiah, in desolation and established his capital at a 
place “ which is now known as Lakhanavatl.” In the Paoana- 
duta of Dhoyl, the wind-messenger after travelling through 
various countries passes through Suhmadesa and reaches Vijaya- 
pura, the capital of Laksmanasena, near the confluence of the 


* See JL, Vol- .XVi, p. 77; Itaverty pieced it lu 1193, Blochmeno in 1197-98, Tbomte 
in 1202, end Stewart in 1203. TLe CHI places it in c. 1202. Bee ibid, p. 46 and fn. 1. 

» JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, p. 29. 
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Yamuna and the Bhaglrathl (Trivenl). * Attempts have been 
made to identify Nudiah with Vijayapiira ; some have tried to 
place Vijayapura near Gaiir in Malda District.* As Vijayapura, 
according to Dhoyl, was situated not far from the separation 
of the Yamuna from the Bhaglrathl, and as the wind-messenger 
does not cross the Ganges to reach it, it is reasonable to locate 
this city near the modern district of Hooghly.* It may there¬ 
fore be concluded that the Senas, like other dynasties, had 
more than one capital in North, East and West Bengal, and 
NudiHh was the place where Laksmanasena was residing when 
Muhammad made his raid. After the fall of Nudiah, the 
Sena king took to his boats and crossed over to ‘ Bang,’ 
i e.. Eastern Bengal, The inscriptions of the sons of Laksmana¬ 
sena are issued from Vikramapura, and thus confirm the state¬ 
ment of Minhaj that “up to this time his descendants are rulers 
of the country of Bang.” 

Laksmanasena was a liberal patron of letters. Umapati, 
the composer of the Deopara prasasti, who appears to have 
survived both Vijayasena and Ballalasena, probably lived for 
some time in his reign. Jayadeva, the author of the GUa- 
govinda, Dhoyi, the author of the Pavana-duta, HalSyudha, the 
author of Brdhmana-sarrasvu, firldharadasa,*the compiler of the 
Sadukti-Jiarnamrta, were the other more important luminaries 
of his court. Of these ^vldharadasa, is described as MafeS- 
mandalika and son of the Mahd-sdnianta-cuddmani Vatudasa. 
The king himself was a poet of some repute. Nine of his 
verses are quoted in the Saduh ti-larndmrta. He also finished 
the Adhhnta-sdgara, which was left incomplete by his father." 
In religion Laksmanasena still remained a worshipper of fiiva. 


‘ Ibid, 1905. Vol. I (N.S.), p. 44. Vs. 27-30. 

* Ibid, is; naudarajamdld, PP.74-7S. 

* JL, No. XVT, pp. 21-24, and 80-82. 

* JASIi, 1006, Vol. IT (N. S.), pp. 1-5.23 and 167-76; 1905, Vol. I (N. 8.), pp. 41-71; 
JL, Vol. XVI, 68 a. 
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as his title of Madana-sanhara in the Madanapara and My- 
mensing grants of his son shows. But in his Tarpandighi 
and Anulia grants he assumes the title Parama-vaimava, and 
in the Madhainagnr grant that of Parama-narasimha. All 
these three grants open with Om namo Ndrdyandya; but in the 
opening verses of the Matlhainugar and Anulia inscriptions 
there are invocations to Pancaiiaiia and f^arabhu. It thus 
appears that he gradually leaned towards the Vaisnava form 
of religion. His eclecticism is however proved by the title 
Parama-saura given to him in the Madanapara grant of 
Visvarupa. 

The following records of his reign are so far known to us : — 

(1) Dacca Can<1i mage-wscription.—The image was dis¬ 
covered in the ruins of Rainpal (Dacca district). The goddess 
has four arms and ' ‘ stands in a graceful triblianga pose on a 
full-blown lotus over a couchant lion.” Her upper left hand 
holds a half-blown lotus with some buds, the lower left hand 
holds an “ornamental basket-like thing” (a flower basket 
or waterpot), the upper right hand an elephant goad, lower 
one is in Faradamudra. As two elephants are found pouring 
water over her, a sign of Gaja-laksmi, it has been suggested 
that she may represent the Sal ti of the god Harihara. The 
inscription records that the,/tdAi/ertu Darnodara, son of Mala- 
datta (or Mfilakhadga?) began (this image) of Candl-devi which 
was installed by his younger brother Nariiyana. It is dated 
in the year 3 of Laksmanasenadeva.^ 

(*2) Tarpandighi grant .—This was found in the village 
of Tarpandighi (Dinajpur district, Bengal). It is incised on 
a single plate of copper, and contains 60'lines (27 on the front¬ 
side and 29 on the back). The royal seal contains the figure 
of the five-faced and ten-handed god Sadasiva, and is attached 

’ Ef, Vol. XVII, pp. 3-39-62. The editor reftds the last letter as 4: but it looks more 
lik« a visarga ; re-edited in lU, pp, 116-117. This image is now worshipped in a 
•mall temple in the Oalbazsr quarter of the city of Dacca. 
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to a projection on the top of the plate by means of a copper 
bolt. The script belongs to the Bengali variety of the N.E. 
alphabet of the 12th century. The inscription opens with 
Ofh namo Ndrdyandya, and in the next two verses praises the 
moon. This is followed by the genealogy of the Senas from 
EEemantasena to Laksmanasena. The grant was issued from 
the Jaya-skandhdvdra at Vikramapura, and records the gift of the 
Velahistl-grdwa in Varedya (Varendra) in the Pundravardhana- 
Bhukti to the Brahman Isvaradeva Sarman as dakaind on the 
occasion of the gift known as Herndiva-ratha by M.-Ballalasena- 
pdddnudhydta-P.-Parama-vai^no^va-Ph.-M. Lak*smanasena. The 
Dutaka was the Sdndhioigrahika Narayanadatta. The land 
granted yielded an income of L50 Purdnas. ft is dated simply 
in the year 3 Bhadradine 2.* 

(3) Anulia grant. —This was discovered in the village of 
-Anulia near Ranaghat in the district of Tsiadia. It is very 
similar to the Tarpandighi grant, and the first seven verses of 
the two records are identical. The character is a Bengali 
variety of the N.E. alphabet of the 12th century A.D. The 
inscription opens with Om namo Ndrdyandya and an invoca¬ 
tion of Sambhu and the Moon, after which the well-known 
genealogy of the Sena kings from Hemantasena to Laksmana¬ 
sena follows. It was issued from the Jaya-skandhdodra at Vik¬ 
ramapura, and records the gift of some land measured by 
Vfsahha~§ankaTa-nala in Vyaghratatl of the Pundravardhana- 
Bhukti to Pan^ita Raghudeva Sarman by M. Ballrdasenadcva- 
padanudhyata-P .-Parama-vaisna^a-Ph.-M. Lak?manasenadcva. 
The Dutaka is, as in the previous grant, Sdndhivigrahika 
NdrSyanadatta. It is dated in the year 3.® 

' WaBtmBcott first pablisbed sn sccoaot of this grant in the JASB, Vol. XLIV, Part 
I,pp. 11 ff., with two lithographs of drawings made from the copper-piste. Edited bj 
p. Baserji in EJ, VoL XH, pp. 6-10. Re-edited in J6, pp. 99-105. The record is now 
owned bj the BaHgtya'Sahitya Pari^ad, Csleatte. 

* The groat was first edited by Favd*^ Chakravarti in the now defunct Bengal 
ioomal Aitih&tika Citra, of Bsmpnr Boalioi in Bsishahi. Then by A. K. Uaitreya, in 
IMO, VoL LXIX. pp. 61-66. Finally edited in IB, pp. 81-91. 

'48 
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(4) Madhainagar grant. —This is said to have been dis¬ 
covered among some ruins in the village of Madhainagar, police 
station Raiganj, in the sub-division of Sirajganj, Pabna. 
It is incised on a single plate of copper, and consists of about 
58 lines (front side 294-29 on the back). The “ badly corroded 
state of the plate at its lower extremities on both sides renders 

complete decipherment of those portions impossible.The 

characters belong to the Northern class of alphabets and may 
be specified as 12t}) century Bengali.” The inscription opens 
with the usual Om nanut Ndrdyandya and then in V. 1 invokes 
the god Pancdnnna, on whose lap sits Gaurl, and ‘who sustained 
Hari in a half of his most wonderful body.’ The next verse 
praises the Moon, and tlien from the kings of his line is traced the 
family of Vlrascna. The genealogy of the Senas is then given 
from Samantasena to Lak^manasena. The inscription was 

issued by P5.-3/.-Ballalasenadeva-pttdawMdfe^ata. GaudeS- 

i5ar<i-Parcimrt-mlnjsimlia-P/).df.'Lak8manasenadeva when he was 
resident in Dharyagr.ima (?). It records the grant of Dapaniya- 
pdtaka near Kaiitipura, in VarendrI in Pundravardhana-^Awferi 
to the Brahman (lovinda Sarrnan.^ 

(5) Sundarban grant. —This is said to have been discovered 
in the Sundarbans (Bengal). The late Pandit Ramgati Nyaya- 
ratna gave a partial reading of it in his Essays on Bengali 
Language and Literature. It is now lost.* 

(d) (hrindapur grant. —Discovered in the village of 
Govindapur in the 24-Pargaiias district, Bengal, It consists of 
47 lines and is incised on both sides of a single plate. The first 
7 verses and the seal are the same as in No. 3 above. It was 
issued from tlie Jaya-skandhdoara at Vikramapura, and records 
grant of the village of Viddarasasana in Betaddacaturaka in 


* The inecription wa* Brat ooticed by P. N. Cbaudbari in the now defunct Aitihatika 
Citra, let year, p. 92; edited by Mr. B. D. Banerji ia JASD, 1909, Vol. V fN. S.), pp. 
4C7>76. Re-edited in/B, pp. 103-115. Now in tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal 

• For ao abatract of the text and references, see IB, pp. 169-72. Mr. K. C. Sinba 
published a version of the test in Bhftrati, Vol. IV. 
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Pascimakhatikft of the Vardliamana-B/iMfr// to ^ yasadeva Sarmani 
by P.-Pamma-ndr(isimha-Pb.~M.-3rimal-Iunk»nci!iX}a.sena in the 
2nd year of his reign. The Dfttaka of the grant was the Sandhi^ 
vigrahika NSrSyaijadatta.* 

(7) Tipperah grant —said to be in t)ie possession 
of the widow of the late Gangamohan Laskar; not yet 
edited.^ 

I have already referred to the statement of the Miisalnian 
historian, supported by epigrapJiic evidence, that the descendants 
of Laksmanasena continued to rule in Bang or Eastern Bengal. 
We have several grants of the sons of Laksmanasena. One of 
these is the (1) Madanpara grant of Visvarupasena. It was dis- 
covered in the village of Madanpara, post office Pinjari, Pargama 
Kotalipara, Faridpur district. It is a single plate, and its seal 
at the top has the usual ten- handed image of Hadasiva. The 
characters belong to the i2th or 18tli century. Jt contains 00 
lines, of which 30 are in verse, and begins with Om nauLO Ndrd- 
yandya and an invocation to tJie same god. Then the moon is 
praised, and next comes the genealogy of the donor, traced from 
Vijayasena. The mother of Visvarupa was the Mahisl rajhl 
Tandra or Tadadevl. The inscription was issued from the Jaya- 
skandhdodra situated at Phalgugrama. It records the grant of 
Pinjokasthl-gfrdwa in the Vikrarnapura-bliaga of Vahga in the 
Pundravardhana-B/iufcti to the iSrutipdthaka Visvarupadeva 
barman by Ascapati-gajapati-narapati-rdja-irayddliipati Sena- 
kula-katnala-vikdsa-bhdskara-Sornaoammpradlpa-P.-Ph.-Pararnu- 
saura-M.-Ariraja-Vrsabhanka-^ankara-Gaudesvara Visvarupa- 
senadeva, son of Laksmanasenadeva.^ The Dutaka was the 
Gauda-Mahasandhivigrahika Kapivisnu. It is dated in the 14th 


' Edited bj N. G. Majumdar, IB, pp. 92-98. Pirat edited by A. C, Vidyabhuahan Id 
tbe Bengali Journal Bharatvaria, 1232 B.S.. pp. 441>15. He read the year aa 8. 

• See MSB. 1909, Vol. V iN.S.), p. 467. 

* I haye already noticed the titlea of Laksmanasena in Ibis plate ; see supra 
p. 317. 
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year of the donor.* Another inscription of this king receifl&y 
edited is the (2) Sdhitya Parisat grant. —This copper-plate 
was found ip the possession of a blacksmith of Susang, in 
Mymensing (Bengal).^ As a portion of the copper-plate has been 
cut away and melted some words on both sides are missing. The 
inscription consists of 70 lines of writing, of which 34 are on 
the obverse and 36 on the reverse. It opens with the usual Om 
namo Ndrdyanaya. It does not differ materially from the former 
grant so far as its historical portion is concerned. The editors 
however read the name of the queen of Laksmanasena as 
TattanadevI or Tyastanadevi. In the donatory portion of the 
inscription two names—Sadasena and Purusottamasena—are 
given. Their relationship to the donor is not specified ; but as 
they are called Kumdray Pandit H. P. ^^astrl suggests that they 
were ** most probably ” his sons. The grant records the gift of 
some land to the Brahman Halayudha barman in the Kama- 
siddhi-pdtaka in Vanga, in Paundravardhana-Bhukii ; some 
land appears to have been given also in Vikraraapura-bhaga 
(line 17 reverse side). The grant contains two dates, viz., 13th 
and the 14th regnal years of Visvarupasena. It was sealed by 
the SadaHva-miidra. The name of the Dutaka is lost.® 

Besides these two inscriptions we have the Edilpur grant of 
Kesavasena, another son of Laksmanasena. It was discovered in 
a c/iar-land in the pargana Edilpur, Bakerganj district. The 
seal and the historical portion of the inscription are exactly the 

* Tbe ooDteutB of the plate were noticed by 14. N. Vaeu in the Viivako§a, Voi. IV. 
under the article Kesavasenadeca. Then edited by tbe sariie in JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, pp. 
6-15. His euggeatioD of tbe name of the queen of Laksmai;>aseDa waa Stt<^idevt, ahown to 
be wrong. See,/^9fi, 1914, p. 98. The inaoription has actually Tandradevi (?) or Td^d- 
detoi (?). The ioacription has baeu re-edited in IB, pp. 132-39. ‘ The lettera Vttvarupa are 
engraved in a different hand and amaller aize.’ 

* According to some originally discovered aomewbere in the neigbbonrbood of 
Dacca, tea IB, p. 140. 

* Edited by H. P. S&stri under tbe name Mymensing grant, in IBQ, 1926, Vol. H, 
Ko. 1, pp. 76>8d. Re-edited by N. O. Majiimdar under the name Calcutta Sihitya Parigat 
oopper-plate, in IB, pp, 140-48. There are considerable differences in tbe reeding of 
tBe names of persona and places between tbe two editors. The name Sadiaena is read by 
Majaudar as ‘ SQryyaaeua.' while tbe name Ramaaiddbi-p5(aka has been read by Sftatri 
as S&maaiddhi-pdtaka. 
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same as in the Madanapara grant of his brother. The inscrip¬ 
tion, which is incised on a single plate, contains 05 lines—31 on 
the front and 34 on the back. It begins exactly as his brother*s 
inscription (No. 1). It was issued from the Jaya-.^kandhavara 
situated at Jambiigrama, and records the gift of Talapadapataka 
in Paundravardhana-Bhuktyaniahpati-Vange-Vikramajmrahhaga- 
prade&a to the Brahman I^varadeva fiarnian by A.ivapnfi-gajapati^ 
narapnti ~ rajatrayadhipati - Senakuln - kaDwIa - vikdsa - bhdskara- 
SomavaniSapradtpa ...Ddna-karna-Satya-rrata P.-Ph. - Parama- 
saura-Rdjddhirdja-Ari-rdja-Aaahya-i^ankarQ-Gaudehara Ke^ava- 
sena, son of Laksmanasena.* The occasion for the grant was 
the king’s birthday. At the end occur the words : Sdcira... 
DattodhhB.va,-Gaudn-7nahdmahantakah khyatah Mnhdsd (?) 
Karanani Sri mahdmahuntakn Karanani Sriniat- Karanani, and 
finally the date, year 3, Jyaistha-dine. The grant was sealed by 
the Sadd§im-mudrd} 

It is clear from these two records that at least two sons of 
LakBma^asena ruled after him. As both granted land in the same 
area, it seems likely that one succeeded the other. I have already 
said that the two grants found at Madanapara and Edilpur are 
almost identical. But as the Edilpur grant contains some addi¬ 
tional verses which are not found in the other grant, and as 
there is some evidence that in the former a name consisting of 
three or more syllables has been erased to put in the name of the 
donor, it has been assumed that Visvarupa preceded Kesava.* 
Nothing definite is known about these two rulers beyond the fact 
that they granted land in the Vikramapura area of Vanga 


‘ The father of the donor as well as the other uicmbera have the same titles as in 
the Madanapara grant, op. cit. 

* First edited by Prinsep in J/iaa. 1338, Vol. VII, pp. 40-51, Some remarks and 
suggestions on it were made by N. N. Vasu in JASB, Vol. LXV, 1896, pp. 6 fl. He was 
however wrong in reading the name of the donor as Vi^varnpa; Kielborn repeated this mis* 
take iu Elf Vol. V, Appendix, fn. 1, p. 88. lie-edited from Prinsep's lithograph by R. D. 
Banerji in JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), pp. 97-104. ‘ The name of the donor seems to have 
been incised in the place of another name, which baa been scratched off.’ Finally re-edited 
by N. G. Maiumdsr in IB, pp. 118*31. He reads the name of the mother of Keiavasena as 
MahdrSjM Cftodiadevi (V 14). 

• JASB, 1888, Vol. Vn, Part 1, p. 42; 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), p. 98. 
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(Eastern Bengal) included in the Bhukti of Pun^ravardhana,* 
and that they reigned for at least 14 and 3 years respectively. 
But from the large number of their titles and the fact that 
Vif5varupa in his Madanapara grant is described as Garga- 
Yaimndnvaya-pralaya~kala-rndTa~nrpnh (V, 17), it is reasonable 
to assume that they succeeded in repulsing some invasions 
of Musalraans. Besides these two, in the opinion of some 
scholars, Laksmanasena had another son. Mr. N. N. Vasu 
has referred to a copper-plate grant of Madhavasena dated in 
^aka 1145 (A..D. 1223) found in an Almora (in Kumaon) 
temple of Yogesvara, in which the words Vangaj({rBrdhmana 
occur.’* This prince is identified by him with Madhu Sen, 
who according to Abii’l-Fazl succeeded Lakhan Sen and ruled 
for ten years.® The existence of a Madhavasena in about 
this period is proved by the fact that the Sadukti-karnamrta 
quotes a verse by an author of that name.* It has been assumed 
by Mr. Vasu that this prince did not reign in Bengal, but went 
on a pilgrimage to Kedaranatha after the Musalman invasion. 
In the present state of our knowledge, there is no means of test¬ 
ing the truth of this assertion or to find out his exact relation¬ 
ship to Laksmanasena, or Visvarupa-sena, or Ke^avasena. It 
would be too risky to place him before the l^st two on the sole 
authority of Abu’i-Pa?l. Tlie recently discovered Sahitya Parisat 
grant of Vi^varupa has revealed the names of two Kumdras, 
Sadilsena and Piirusottama. It is not unlikely that the former 
is to be identified with the Sada Sena of the A’in-i-Afrban, who 
is placed after Kosu Sena and assigned a reign of 18 years. In 
that case he may have been a son of either of the two brothers. 


* VaAga, which is generally taken as East Bengal, is here incladed in the Bhukti ot 
Ptin^rarardbana, generally taken to be North Bengal. Thna at this time the Bhukti must 
have been an extensive tract extending from Northern to Eastern Bengal. 

* JASB, 189fi, Vol. LXV, p. 27. He gives a reference for the plate in E. Atkinson’s 
Kumayun, p. 516, which I have not yet been able to verify. 

* AAK, Vol. II. p. 146. 

‘ JASB, 1906, Vol. II (N.8.), p. 172. 
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The next ruler according to Abui-Fa?!, was Raja Naujah, wlio 
ruled for three years. Gould he be the same as Danuj Rfii who 
ar^'ording to the Ta'rlkh-i-FirUz Shdkl ruled in c. 1280 A.D. at 
*Sunar-ganw’ and made an agreement with Sultan Balban that 
he should guard against the escape of the rebel Tughril by water? * 
In any case the Musalman conquest of Bengal appears to have 
been complete about that year. The first. Musalman coins 
which v;ere struck by Mughlth ud-Dln Tughril from * LaknautI ’ 
with the revenue (of *Badan and Mudia’ are dated in H.E. 
653 (A.D. 1255).' 

In conclusion I would refer to some dynasties which appear 
to have ruled in the 13th century in two corners of the lower 
Ganges valley. One of these were the Senas of Pith! (Magadha). 
The Janibigha inscription of Jayasena of this line is dated 
Laksmanasenasya atitnrdjye sam. 83. The father of this prince 
was Buddhasena, probably the same person whose name occurs 
with that of Asokacalla in an inscription published in plate 
xxviii, No. c, in Cunningham’s Mahahodhi. There are two 
other Bodhgaya inscriptions of the time of Asokacalla dated in 
Laksmanasenasya atitardjye years 51 and 74. As the date of 
Af^okacalla is fixed by his Gaya inscription dated in the Nirvana 
year 1813 (c. 1269-1270 A.D.), it is certain that the years 
referred to as atita from Laksmanasenia must be counted from 
his defeat or death. Thus these Senas who probably succeeded 
the Chikk /ras, appear to have been local feudatory princes near 
Gayia, possibly acknowledging the hegemony of the Musalraans.® 
The Tippera plates of Harikaladeva Ranavahkamalla (?) dated 
in JSaka 1141 (c. A.D. 1219) and the Chittagong plate of 

* Elliot, Vol. m, p. 116. This Danuj Bii is posaiblj the same aa Arir&ja Daouja- 
midhava DaSaratbadeva whose oopper-plate grant was recently diacorered at Adfivi^i in 
Vikramapni. Dacca. Bee IB, pp. 181-82; Bengali Journal Bhdratcarfa, 1333 B.8.. pp. 
78.81. 

* Write, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. II, Oxford, p. 146. 

* See /A, 1881. Vol. X, pp. 341-43; 1910, Vol. 44. pp. 316-18; 1919, Vol. 48, pp. 43-48; 
Bi, Vol. XII, pp. 27~30i JBORS, Vol. IV, pp. 266-72. For the interpretation of the 
Aatea of these inscriptions see JASB, 1921, Vol. XVII, pp. 6 if. 
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Damodara dated in Baka 1165 (c. A.D. 1243) reveal the existence 
of some chiefs in the extreme south-east.' Their history requires 
further investigation.® 


^ Genealogical Tables. 

{Dates Approximate,) 

I. The Khndgas {c. 650-700 A.D.) : 

Khadgodyama 

Jutakhadga 

Devakhadga (c. 679-685) 

= Prabhavati 

Bujaruja-Bajabhata. 

(687). 

IT. The PaUs {c. 765 to 1162 A.D .); 

Dayitavis'^u 

Vapya(a 

Gojula I (c. 765-769) 

Deddadevi= | | 

Dharmapula (c. 769-815) Vakpala 

I I =Ba9nadevi. { 

Tribhuvanapdla Deva|)ala (c. 815 854) Jayapdla 

Rdjyapdla Vigrahapala I (c. 854-857) 

or Burapala I 

I =Lajjfidevi. 
Narayauapala (c. 857-911) 

Bajyapala (c. 911-936) 


* 4<>atic Researches, 1807, Vol. IX, pp. 401-406; El, Voi V, Appendix, No. 365; 
JASB, 1874, Vol. XLIII, pp. 318-24; IB. pp. 163-63. 

* For the Karniiaka dynaetj of Tirhut and Nepal see supra, my ohepter on Nepel. 
pp. 203 S. 

* Princes whose names are in italics did not reign. UncertsiQ reistionsbip is indicated 
by veriiosl dots. 
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Rajjapala (c. 911-935) 

I =Bhagjadevi 
Qopula II (c. 935-992 A.D.) 

Vigrahapala.il (c. 092) 

Mahipala I (c. 992-1040) 


Nayapala (c. 1040-1055) 

Vigrahapala HI (c. 1055-1081) 
= Yauvanasri 


I 

Mahipala II (c. 1082) 

I 

Rajijapala 


Surapala 11 (c*. 1083) ilanaapula (c, 1081-1126) 


Kumarapala 
(c. 1126-1130) 


Gopa 


a III (c.1130) 


I 

Mudanapuia 
= Citramatika 
(o. 1130-1150) 


? 

Govindapala 
(c. 1150-1162) 


ill. The Candraa (c. .950-1050 A.D.)‘- 


? 

Palapala 


Purnacandra 

I 

Suvarnacandra 

■ I 

Trailokyacandra 

Srlcandr.‘i 

I 

Govindacandra (c. 1021-25) 
Layahacandra 


IV. The Kdmboja Prinrea {c. 911-92 A.D.) 

V. The Suras (c. 950-1100 A.D.): 

X 

Banasura (c. 1021-25) 

Laksml^ura (c. 1084-1100) 

49 


« « 
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VI. The Varmane (o. 1060-1160 vl.D.): 

VajrftTBrman 

I 

J&taraman 

j =Vira^ri 
S&malavarman 

I =MaIavyBdevi 
Bhojavarman 

[Jyotiyarman] 

Haritrarman 


VII, The8ena»{c.l050-lii80A.D.)'- 
Virasena 

Samantaseoa (c. 1050-75) 

I 

Hemantasena (c. 1075-97) 

I =Ya6odevi 

Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159) 

= Vilasadevi 

Balls aaena (c. 1159-85) 

= BamadevI 

Laksmanasena (c. 1185-1206) 

I =Tadiidevi {?), Tandradevi (?), Tatfcanadevi (?) or 
Candradevi (?) 


Madhavasena Vi^varupasena KeSavu«na 

(c. 1206-25) (c. 1225-1230) 


Sadasena 

Danuj Rai (?) = Raja Nuujah (c. 1280) 

VIII. The Line of Sudraka (c. 1100-1150 A.D .): 

Sudraka 

I 

ViSvarupa 

Yak^apala 
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IX. The MSnae (c. 1100 A.D .): 

Varlam ana 
Budramana 

X. The Kaivartae (c. _ 1080-1100 A.D.): 

X 

I '■ ] 

Divvoka Budoka 

I 

Bhima 

XI. The Chikkoraa of Pithi (c. 1050-1150 A.D.): 

Vallabharaja. 

Dc'varak^ita 

I B SaAkaradevi. 

? Kumaradeyi. 

: BCahadavala Govindaoandra (c, 1114-55) 

Bhiffiayafias (c 1084-1100) 

':i*. Th/t Flencs o/ Pithi (c. 1800-70 A.D.): 

‘^uddhaaena 

' yriij. ca 


Xln r.V % '*) A f ga {o. 1060-1150 A.D.): 


fSa^laina o'; 


m.~m 'Vf ^ < I wa— 




Xi 

I 


Brother 

fliywAja 


Daughter 


'igrahi^&la III 


I 


Buyar^adeya 

Candra 
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CHAPTER VII 
Dynasties of Orissa 

The region now known as Orissa, approximately extends 
from the river Subarnarekha to the Chilka Lake and from 
the Bay of Bengal to the borders of the ChhTrttisgarh division 
of the C.P. It lies between Lat. 19° ‘28' and 22° 4' N. and 
Long. 82° 38' and 87° 31' E. This area which is bigger in 
size than Ireland 132,531 sq. miles) contains no less than 17 
Tributary States covering an area of 28,04() sq. miles, which 
is more than double the area (13,770 sq. miles) under the 
direct administration of the British (Jovernment. The modern 
distribution of the territories of the feudatory and the sovereign 
rulers throw interesting light on the period of Orissan history 
under survey. It would appear that in the pre-Muslim period 
also the sovereign powers often held only “ the narrow alluvial 
tract between the sea and the Chota Nagpur plateau and the 
Sambalpur tract lying in the valley of Mahanadi ” while the 
region in between seems to have been, as now, governed by 
feudatory rulers. Another interesting characteristic of the 
history of Orissa is it.s intimate connection with the history 
of the Chhattisgiirli division of the C.P. and with that portion 
of the Madras Presidency which lies to the north of the Goda¬ 
vari. The district of 8ambalpur and five of the feudatory 
states of Orissa formed a part of the C.P. a.s late as 1905, 
while the problem of uniting the Oriya-speaking Ganjam 
district with Orissa is still exercising the minds of Indian ad¬ 
ministrators. During the period under survey, some of the 
most imt)ortant dynasties that ruled in Orissa appear to have 
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come into the country from these tracts, or ruled it from their 
head-quarters situated in tliose areas. There is some reason 
to believe that Kalifiga, in its wider sense, included not only 
the area now known as Orissa but also considerable portions 
of the C.P. and northern Madras.' This probably explains 
the assumption of the title ‘ lord of Trikalinga,’ by the dynasties 
which ruled in northern Madras, C.P., and Orissa. The history 
of Orissa, therefore, in one sense, is included in the wider 
history of Kalidga. Looked at from this point of view the 
dynastic history of ( Irissa assumes some amount of homogeneity. 
But there is another diihculty. T have already indicated that 
Orissa has been always ruled by a number of dynasties simul¬ 
taneously. Of these, one or more at various periods assumed 
sovereign authority over the others, but at no time did the 
superior power completely destroy the tributary princes. These 
latter continued to enjoy a large measure of autonomy and 
generally did not mention the names of their sovereigns in 
their records, it is therefore often difficult to find out to 
which particular power they owed allegiance. The confusion 
is further increased by the fact that most of the Orissan records 
before the advent of the (langas of Kalitiganagara do not contain 
any date, or only contain dates whose epochs have not yet been 
settled. Palaeographic tests, though extremely helpful where 
long periods are concerned, are of comparatively little use 
when shorter periods are involved. In the present state of 
our knowledge of the palaeography of Orissan records, it would 
be rather risky to dogmatise, for instance, that a particular 


' See infra, chapter on the Haihayaa. Though in its narrow sense Kahnga was 
always distinguished front Odra, Utkala and Maiidicosafa, yet the fact that the PurdRits 
definitely state that the Narmada drained Amarakari^aka, situated in the western half of 
KaliAga {KahugadeSe pa-kardhe partate'marakaniake) seems to support our contention. 
See MaffyafEd. by Jivananda Vidyas&gara), Chap. 181, V. 12. Note also the three 
Kalifigas mentioned by Pliny, riz., Cahngae, Maeco-Cahngae and Gangarides-Cahngae, 
AGI, p. 594. Maceo may signify Mekaia or the Dravidian Muka meaning three. In the 
latter case Maceo CaUngoe may be Mok-Ealingam ( = Makha>Lingam)«Trika7t^am. 
See JBORS, Vol. XIV, pp. 589-47; ibid, Vol. XIV, pp. 636-42. 
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grant must belong to tbe 9th century and cannot belong lo the 
10th century A.D. The confusion is still further increased 
by the occurrence in certain groups of grants of common names 
and the inevitable tendency towards identification, often dis¬ 
regarding vital dfferences/ In the following survey therefore 
I shall take up the dynasties separately, indicating as far as 
possible, in each case, their special characteristics, their time, 
and the area under their rule, and leaving it for some future 
occasion to attempt a synthetic and more ambitious outline 
of their history. 


(I) The Somavamiis of Kosala. 


In connection with the account of the Kalacuris of Tripurl, 
I have elsewhere referred to the so-called ‘ {^rlpura kings ’ and 
their alleged connection with the Somavathsi rulers of Orissa.“ 
The inscriptions of the former, all of which have hccn found 
near the Raipur district in the C.P., give us the following list 
of kings : — 


In Ibe luQtr race, in the lineage of Paniiii 


Udajsna 


I 

ludrabaU 


I 


y (Name not preserved) 


I 

Naonadeva 

or 

Nanneivara 

I 


UahUifa 
Tlvaradeva or 
’nvararija 


Is&nadeva 


I 

( 1 ). 


i I 

(-2) and (3) 


(Names not preserved) 


Cbandragupta 

Har^agapta 


MahUivagapta 

Bftl&rjaoa 


Kanakeaarin 


( 1 ) 

Bhavadeva, 

Cintadurfra, 

or 

Jtat)akeaarin 


^ Of. the attempt of Hiralal to inelade all the fihafija rulers iu one family-tree, 
disragardlng the differanoea of Mai, proTanaDce, and stories of origin ; see £/, Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 282 if. S«a Hiranaoda Slatrl’a note, ibid, p. 285, fn. 5. 

* Saa iR/ra, ehaptar on thaHaihayaa. 

* For tbair inaeriptiooa aee ibid. 

50 
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The inscription of these princes are all issued from f^iipiira 
(modern Sirpur, Raipur district, C.P.). Their seal bears the 
figure of a Gurudu and the epithet ‘ lord of Kosala ’ {Kosalftdhi- 
pati). The inscriptions contain no dates, but Fleet agreed 
with Kiel horn that on palaeographic evidence they must be 
referred to about the Hth or the Oth centuries A.D.‘ It was 
Cunningham who first suggested that Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 
the last prince of this line should be identified with Sivagupta, 
the first prince of a dynasty of rulers whose insciiptions were 
discovered in the Sambalpur tract of Orissa.’* The inHcriptions 
of these kings give use the following list of princes 


In the lunar race 

MababhavaguptJi—Janamejaya. 
Mahasivagupta—Yayali. 

I 

Mahubhavagupta—BbUnaratha. 


Sivagupta 


The identification of the two Sivaguptas was rejected by Fleet 
on palaeographic considerations. He found after n careful exa¬ 
mination of the letters in the inscriptions of the Soniavaiii^is of 
Orissa that they could not possibly he placed before A.D. 900, and 
should on the whole be placed somewhere between A.D. 1000 and 
1100.® The recorded reign-period of the last three princes ex¬ 
tends over more tlian 70 years. At least another lOO years must 
be assigned to account for the palaeographic differences between 
the two sets of inscriptions. As the name of the grandson and 
the grandfatlier appears to have been the same in tiie SomavamsI 
dynasty of Orissa* we must have at least a Bhavagupta, 


‘ EI, Vol. HI. p. 333. 

* ASR, Vol. XVII, pp. 17, 85 and 87. 

’ EI, Vol. Ill, pp. 82J..31. 

* Hiralai haa pointed out that this practice prevails even now in some o( the States 
of Orina. Tliua the " liaja uf Bamra ia either a Sudhaladeva or a Tribhavanadeva.*' 
gee Inscription! in C. P an l Bi rar, p, 91. 
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his son Sivagupta and his son Bhavagupta, 3 generations, 
to fill up the gap between the last king of the }5rlpura and tlie 
first king of the Orissa branch. The position may be illustrated 
by the following table : 

MahaBivajjupta-Balarjuna (Inst of the Sripura line, c. 850 A.D.) 

Mahtibhavagupta ? 

I 

Mahnsivagupta ? 

I 

Mahabhavagupta ? 

[J^ahu?]8ivagupta (first of the Orissau iine, c. 950 A.D.) 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal suggested that the sons of Balarjuna 
being driven out from the firlpura kingdom by tiio dynasty wliicdi 
is usually designated as the ‘ Sarahhapura kings,’ gradually 
carved out a new kingdom in that portion of tlie Malianadi valley 
which is now known as the Sarnhalpur tract in ()rissa.‘ What¬ 
ever may be the value of this suggestion it appears certain tliat 
the memory of their sovereignty in Tripura did not prevent the 
Orissau Somavamsis from changing some of the more important 
features of their administration. For thougli the Orissau kings 
had similar names and were also known as ‘ lord of Kosala ’ 
(Kosalendra), yet we miss the well-known Garuda of the {5rlpura 
kings on their seals Their seals, like those of the Kalacuris of 
Tripuri and Tuirimrina, bear the figure of the G((ja-LakBni.l. But 
this difference of the seal need not necessarily indicate a separate 
lineage, as branches of tlie same tiib(‘ are sometimes found to 
have different seals. Thus while the seals of the Kalacuris of 
Tripuri and Tummana. contained the figure of the Gaja-Lak^ml, 
those of the Kalacuris of Gorakhpur and Kalyaija bore the figure 
of a bull. Tlie difference of the emblems on the seals however 
shows that the founder of the new branch must have been 
separated from his relatives of the old branch by a comparatively 


iiV, Yol. XI, p. 18C. 
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long interval. It ii may have been influ¬ 

enced by his neighl^4r| ^ajli^ya and tlie Barabhspnr princes 
to adopt a new scab f I IJ J \ 


The name of th< 


the Orisaan branch of the 


vSoraavamf^lH so far Sivagupta. No inscription of 

this prince iias yet bepn (hsIqVwecJ. ‘ But in the grants of his 
successors he is given ’imperil titles (Pb.-M.-P.). On palaco- 
grapliic considerations ^ approximately referred him to 
j. 950 A.D. If this gue.s| is.cbr^ect, he is probably to be identi- 
lied with the Koealendxh from whom the Tripuri Kalacuri 
Mugdhatunga is said to have taken a place named Pali.' I have 
elsewhere suggested the identiftcatiori of Pali with the modern 
village of that name, situated about 1'2 miles N.E. of Katanpur 
the Bilaspur district (C.P.). 'J’he acceptance of these 


>n 

identifications would reveal one of the' stages of that struggle 
bctvvecn tljc Kalacuris and the Somavarh^is which gradually 
ousted the latter from their possessions in Chhattisgarh 
and restricted their power within the present limits of 
Orissa, 


Sivagupta was succeeded by his son Mahahhavagnpta 
Janamejaya. The following grants have so far been discovered 
for his reign • 


, ^1) Sonpur grant. —TJiis was found in the State of Sonpur. 
TldS'ipseription contains 39 lines, and is incised on three plates. 
These are strung together on a ring, the ends of whicli are 
secured by a circular seal bearing in relief the figure of the 
Gaja-Luk^ml, ‘ squatting apparently on a lotus,’ and the legend 
$n*Janaincjaya-deim {?). The grunt opens with Ofh avaati; 
|l^n come the name and residence of the donor as follows : 
Bimirnapura ■' mmdnaiiila->Srlmato Vijaya-skandhaodrdt Pb.-M,- 


> BUhan atone iuaeriptioo, see infra, oliaptar on the Haihajas. Note that the Orissan 
Kotalendru while the Sripura branch bore that of KosalMhipali. 
r * Modern town of Sonpur. 
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P.-i^n-Sivagupta-deva-parfrm«afc5af^Pfl)’^lw^?vo?^l)H ,sTorfi- 
P.-Soma-^kula4ilaha~TriJ{atm0ipii}Mii-$n-^mh:'iyhi\vagu\)i\i-Ti\}a.‘ 
devah. It then records th^ /tlij viJlfocV^f V;ikrat«'iuali ’ 

belonging to the LupattarSrIftolhe WuitMptftra latarupa, 
who was a resident of 'Merahdil^ ^ ‘ 


luiiijranr 


ft ora 



Kdyaatha-Koigho^B. son of Vhlla{bl)af')ghoR^,'nnd engr ived by 
Saifagrama, son of Rayana Ojjha^^ | V 

(2) Patna grant (i). —Tjiis reported to have been found 
buried in an earthen vessel sonievvltlre in the State oi Patna 
in Orissa. The inscription ^consisis of 45 lines incised 
on three plates. The ends of 4bc flhg, on which th(^ plates 
are strung, are secured by rf circular seal (-ontainiijg the 
figure of the Gaja-Lah-S7m in j^elieh' Th^ gr£\i»t begins with : 
Om avasti, and then come tljfe nalne and residence of the 
donor as follows; Murasinia^-Samavdsitak-i^rmiat(> Pijaga- 
katakdt ^ Ph. -M.-P.-^n-Sivaguptaydev ii-pddatiudhyftta - Paronia- 
mdhehara-Pb.-M.-P.-Somn-kula - A,!aka - TTikaTin(jadhrfu{ii~,<rl~ 
Mahabhavagupta-rftja-devah. It ’ next records tlie grs.at 


' Modern Bsntentuli, 16 milea West of SonpVir to-^fro. 

* Probably liepta, 6 toilea 8. £■ of Bolsngir (Patna State;. 

* Modern Mendi, 17 miles West of Sonpnr (own. 

* Probably Modern State of Rairakhol. y j * 

* Edited by B. 0. Mazumdar in ff/Vol. M, PP.^bS'&S. Tbb editor cal!« tliu grant 

‘ Pabratenfali charter,' For the ideotifioatio&a aiid the ^lece names lo this and tbo following 
grants, see ibid, pp. 101 ff. and 2')1; also OAf, j^. 163 if. In most cases, the ideotificatious 
proposed sbonld only be accepted as tentative, . ‘ ^ 

* Identified with present Mursioga, in the Patna 8tate, situ&ted sbuot H miles from 

Binka in Sonpur] El, Vol. XT, pp. 1^2 andl98i see also Huit:^i:b's remarks, t’btd, Vol. 
VIII, p 139. < i *- 

’ Fleet was the first to take Kataha of thiA word% a plaoe^name (Cnttack) ; s-^e El, 
Vol. Ill, p. Sil, to. 1. HuUzich and then E^ralal have pointedAmt that the word muat be 
accepted in its usual meaniug of camp. In the Bonpur grant of feis king the wofd A'afe- 
kSt is xeplaeed by SkandhivSfat. It ia to bo noticed that whenever the word Vijaya-kafaka 
ooenra, the name pf tbe camp ia invariably ffivlQ, except when they are issued from Vintta* 
pnra or I'ay&tinagara: El, YlII.p. ISU, and In. 8; Vol. XI, p, IM. . 
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of the vHlage of Vakavedda in the OAg&-ta(a-Visaya * to the 
following, four Brahmans : 

(1) Damaka, an immigrant from Fampasarasi and a resident of 

Leiir^a. 

(2) (Unnamed) son of Karapagan^a. an immigrant from Odayasrnga 

and a resident of Ehai^daki^tra. 

(3) Yasudeva, an immigrant from Konkaledda and a resident of 

Lipatunga, 

(4) Kondadeva, an immigrant from Kalinga and a resident of 

Fampasarasi.^ 

In lines 39-42 we are told that the charter was written by 
the Kdyastha Koighosa, son of Vallabhaghosa, who belonged to 
(the office of) Mahdsamdhivigrahin Malla(datta ?), son of 
Dharadatta in the 6th year of the victorious reign of the Pb.- 
iU.-P.-Janamejaya-deva. The grant ends with a verse in praise 
of king Janamejaya of the lunar race (Somavanii) 

(3) Patna grant (ti).—It was found in the State of Patna. 
The inscription contains 46 lines written on three plates joined 
together by a ring, the ends of which are secured by the usual 
circulai- seal bearing the figure of the Gaja-Laksmi in relief. 
The grant opens with Om svasti, and then gives the name of 
the camp and the titles of the donor and his father as in No. 2 


* Ooga IB a Bmall river which joins the Mehenedi in the State of Sonpar. Oitgi-tata- 
Vi«aya is therefore ' the district on the bank of the river Ongs.’ Hiralal euggosts that 
Vakkave44k >> probably Baktl. 15 miles north of Bolangir and 4 miles to (be sooth of the 
Onga river : SI, Vol. XI, p. 198. But B. C. Mazumdar identified it with Bakebira, close 
to Salebhata Police Station, on the river Onga : see ibid, p. 101. 

* Hiralal and B. 0. Mazumdar have suggested (El, Vol. XI, pp. 101 S. and 196) the 
following identifications of some of the places mentioned here : 

(1) LeiAVAgd—Loisinga, the headquarters of a Zamindari of the same name, in the 

Patna State, 11 miles north of Bolangir. . 

(2) Lipa(imp& —Probably Lepta (?), 6 miles south-east of Bolangir. 

(S) OifoyaitrHffS—Ojaiagu in the native state of Athmallik (Uozumdar). 

|4) KoAfraleddu-*f*'obably Kohiiara in the Bora Bambbsr Zamindari of Bambalpnr 
district, 4 miles from Narsinghn&th. 

* The grant was first noticed in 1877 by P. C. Ghosh in JASB, Vol. XLVI, Fart I, 
pp. 173 ff.: then edited by Fleet, El, Vol. HI, pp. 840>44. On the na^e Malli <datta f) 
see tkid. Vol. VIII, p. 140. 
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above. It records the gift of the village of PasitalS * in the Pota 
i?)-Visay(t to the BhaUaputraa Kes^avn and Apya. It is dated, 
as in No. 2 above, in the 0th year of Janaraejaya, The record 
was also \M itten by the Kayastha Koighosa, attached to the office 
of Mahasandhirirynhin Malladatta [the same as in No. 2].* 

(4) Nagpur Museum grant. —It was found in Satalma (or 
Satlama) in the Zamindari of Barpali, Sambalpiir district. The 
inscription contains 44 lines, incised on three plates. The ends 
of the ring which holds the plates is secured by a circular seal 
which bears the usual figure of Craja-Laksmi in relief. The 
inscription opens with “ Om svastil From the fortunate Mura- 
sTma, where flights of merry pigeons rise up at the sound of the 
anklets of many beautiful maidens (and) whose fame is spread 
by bards coming from all quarters.” Then follows the same verse 
which occurs at the end of No. 2 above. In the preamble 
of the grant which follows next (line 6 ff.) the donor and his father 
are mentioned with the same titles as in Nos. 1 and 2. The 
inscription then records the grant of the village of Satallama * 
attached to the Kasahda-Visaya * to the Bhattaputra Sftntha- 
kara, who was a resident of the village of Murujunga, and 
had immigrated from the village of Purusamandapa in the 
()dra-de.<a. Lines 88-41 give the 8th year in the victorious 
reign of Pb.-M.-P.-Soma-kula-tilaka-Trikali^ddhipati Janame- 
jaya-deva as the date of the grant. The ^dsana was written by 
the Kayastha Allava, son of Kailasa, who was attached to the 
Mahdsandhivigrahin Rdnaha Malladatta, son of Dharadatta. It 
was engraved by the same as in (1) above. 


' Modern Pointala, 2 miles east of Bolsngir. 

* Edited by O. M. Lsskar, JASB, 1005, Vol. <N.S.) 1, pp. 4-6 and 13-13. Hirslel 

bas suggested that Poti(?)-Vi8aya may be Povd-Vitiaya of the Cuttack grent. He has 
identified the latter with Pow io Sonpur State, 19 mites soutli of Binka ; Bee El, Vol. XI, 
pp. 190-200 : also infra, p. 400, fn. 4. ♦ 

* Modern Satalmft. 

* Modern Kuaarda, 10 miles N. W. of Satalma. 

* Edited by Hultzacli, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 138-43. For the identifications of the locali¬ 
ties see Hid, Vol. XI, pp. 101 ff. and 201, 
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(5-7) The S Cuttack grants ii-iti ).—These were found in 
ploughing a field at Chaudwar, *‘on the opposite side of the river 
to Cuttack.” They form what is called in these grants (lines 46 
of it 48 of it and 50 of in) a triphali-tdmra-Msana or set of 3 
connected charters. They are each written on 3 plates, which 
are strung together by sealed rings as in Nos. 1 to 4. The 
name and titles of the donor and his father are also the same as 
in the other charters. They are all issued from the Srtmad- 
drama-Samdvasitah .^rtmato cijaya-kataka, and record grants of 
the following villages to the BhaUa, the Mahattama SfidhSrana.* 

(i) Randa" and Alandala” in FovR-Vi^aya * in the'* 

Kos^ala-de.<fl. 

(ii) Arkigrama in Tulumva-/C/tanc?rt.® 

(iti) Tulenda (Trulenda?)® in SandSna-F/aa^a.^ 

The charters were all written by the same person, the Kdyas- 
tha Mahuka who belonged to the office of Mahasandhivigrahin 
Rdnaka Malladatta in the 31sl year of the reign of Mahabhava- 
gupta. They end with ” delivered by the Kosalendra and 
intended to give information to the Mahattama^ it was 
received by Pundarikriksa; it was engraved by Madhava, son of 
Vasu.”® 


> Mentioned ub nuittlri lu (/), line 37. 

^ Mod. Benda, 6 miles from aoIaD;;ir. 

’ Mod. Alanda, 3 miles E. of Bolnngir. 

* Mod. Powi 8 niiloB N.E. of Bolangir. 

* Mod. Turun on the Mahanadi, 27 miles S. of Sambalpur. 

* Probably mod. Tulunda, near Fow. 

* Probably mod. Honda, II miles E. of Sonpnr. 

* Edited by Fleet, BI, Vol. TII, pp. 345.51. For previous notices of the inscriptions 
Nos. 6 and 7 sec 7.4, Vol. V, p. 55 ff. iad JA8B, Vo), 41, Purt I, Proceeding/, p. 9 ff. 
For the identification of the localities see El, Vol. LT, p. 109, and OM, p. 166 S. B. C. 
Mazumdar has suggested that the drama or " pleasure garden" from which these records 
were issued is the same as the VihardrSma, situated near Sonpur of the Marafija.Mura 
grant of Mab&4ivagupta. As the localities so |ar identified have no connection with 
Cnttack, and are distinctly stated to be sitnated in Roaala, Mr. Maznmdar mey be right. 
In that oaae the find-spot of the grant aeems to have no eonneotion with the extent of 
Jenamejaye'a-dominioos. The grant uses Kosala tor Kosal/^ 
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From the grants mentioned above we get very little information 
about the political incidents of the reign of Mahabhavagupta. 
He is of course given imperial titles and called the lord of 
Trikalinga and Kosala. But most of his inscriptions iippear to 
have been issued from places situated in the states of Sonpur 
and Patna. The villages granted in the records, including 
those which were found near Cuttack, so far as they have been 
identified, are all situated within the area now occupied by the 
States of Patna, Sonpur and Athmallik and the district of 
Sambalpur. Until further discoveries are made, we must tenta¬ 
tively conclude that in spite of his high-sounding titles he was 
the ruler of Western Orissa only.* As his grants are issued 
both from Suvarnapura (Sonpur) and Murasima (Mursinga in 
Patna State), it is difficult to decide on the name of his capital. 
But it has been suggested by some scholars that it may have 
been the city of Vinitapura, which occur in his son’s grants, 
and which has been identified with modern Binka on the 
Mahanadi, in Sonpur state. * As we have dated records of his 
reign up to his 31st year we can approximately assign him to 
the period 976-1010 A.D. If this period for him is correct, he 
may have been the Kosala-natha who was defeated by the 
Tripurl Kalacuri Laksmanaraja." We have seen that Pali, near 
Ratanpur, was captured by Mugdhatunga, presumably from his 
father Sivagupta As the former was the great-grandfather of 
Laksmaparaja, the latter was possibly a very junior contem¬ 
porary of Mahabhavagupta I. 

Mahabhavagupta was succeeded by his son MahSi^ivagupta 
Yayati. The following grants are known for his reign : 

(1) Sonpur grant (i ).—This was unearthed by a cultivator 
almost at the boundary of the villages of Jate Singa and Dungri, 
in the Sonpur State, some 14 miles N. B. of the town of 

' Note tbftt the Biiheti ioicriptioa of the Tripaci KeUenrie Memi to refer to ao 
04r4r>nn>at« oonteiBporeDeoiu with e irorala^AUui} eee Bl, Vol. I, p. 208. 

* NZ, Vol. XI. p. 189. 

* Bee tn/re, ohepter cm the Heibeyei. 

61 
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SoDpiir. The inacription contains 46 lines, engraved in tiiree 
plates. Bing and seal as in the grants of his father. The in- 
seriptions opens with a praise of the confluence of the Mahanadi 
and the Tela, and then eulogises the king, who resides at Pat- 
tana-Suvaroapura as follows :— 

Karnata-Ldta-Gurjeivara iGurjaredvara?)-Dd4ujvan {Drdvi- 
4ajayl ?) KdAci - kaldpabharana-lampatah Kalinga - Kongad- 
Otkalaka-Koiald-Svayambarah prasiddha-Gauda-Rddhdmbara- 
prakaraaipotghdta^-mdruta-Htdnga-Vanga-vimaldmbara-puTm-can- 
dra~svabhujopdTjit-a-Trikalingddhipati-PaTama-mdheJvnra-Pb.-3ri- 
Ma}0bhavagupta - padanudhyata - P -pratMimita-rdjanopfasevita- * 
pdddravinda-yugalah-3n-Mahdiivagupta-iSn-Yaydt\-Ae\ah. The 
inscription was issued from the victorious camp (vijaya-kataka) 
situated at Suvarnapura, and records the grant of two villages, 
M&raflja and Miora belonging to SantoYardd-Kh^ruia of Sam- 
varav&di-Afa»^ala and within the Bhranda-7isai/a, which is 
attached to Kosala, to the Brahman Yas^askara. The grant is 
dated in the 3rd year of Yayati. It was written by the Kanaka 
Budradatta.^ 

(‘2) Paina grant (t).—This was found in the Patna State. 
The inscription which contains 50 lines is written on three 
plates, and has the usual seal with the figure of the Gaja-Laksml. 
It was issued from the camp (kataka) at Vinltapura (mod. 
Binka in Sonpur State). The inscription contains the usual 
titles of the donor and his father, and records the grant of some 
land on the northern bank of the Da.sanarlya-nadr (or the river 
of the Dasftr^a country ?) * belonging to the village of Talakajja “ 

' ■odghataf 

* -vaianopraittita. 

* The great hei been edited by B. C. Mazamder io the/BOa.9. Vol. II, pp. 45-69, 
aoder the name Maranju-Mura Charter, In view of the importaoce of the inacription it 
dceervea to be re edited in the El. Before ite re-edition it would be risky to form any 
theory on the origin of the dynasty on the basis of the word Vahyanvaya which according to 
the editor deeeribes the lineage of Yayiti. For bis theory see Oli, pp. 174 ff. 

* Hiralal ideotiies this river with the Nimuruti river, which flows hetween Jalajodo 
sad Talsgaja; El, Vol. XI, p. m 

* Modern Talagajs, 10 miles B.E. of Bolsngir. 
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in Sanula (or Saiirta)-ytfat/a/ in the Ko^ala-de4a, to a Braliman 
named Kamadeva, a resident of Jalajadda ^ in Kosala. The 
inscription was written by the order of the Rdnaha Dharadatta, 
the Mahasandhivigrahin, in the 8th year of YaySti.^ 

(3) Cuttack grant .—This was found among the official 
records at Cuttack. The original find-spot is not known. The 
inscription contains 06 lines, and is as usual incised on three 
plates. Bing and seal lost. The record opens with four verses 
describing the beauties of Vinltapura, on the Mahanadi, from 
which it was issued. Then in three verses it mentions a king 
named Janamejaya and his son Yayftti. Then follows the 
names of the donor and his father, with the usual titles,* after 
which is recorded the grant of the village of Cfindagrama in the 
Marada-Yisai/a in the Dafr^iwa-Kosalfi to the Brahman ^ankha- 
pani, an immigrant from Srivallagrama in the Madhyadesa and 
a resident of the Silabhanja-pati in the Odra-desa. In lines 
G3-05 it is dated in the 0th year of Yayati’s reign. It ends 
with the name of the engraver, the Vijimnl Madhava.® 

(4) Sonpur giant {ii ).—This was found in the Sonpur 
State. The inscription contains 53 lines, and, as usual, is 
incised on three plates, strung together by a sealed ring; the 
figure on the seal is not clear. This grant, like No. (3), is also 
issued from Vinltapura, and contains the same titles for the 
donor and his father. It records a grant of the village of 
Nibinda (i. 5) or NibinnS (1. 17) in the Ganutapata-Manr/aia in 


' Hiraltl »ccepta the reading ea Sanula, and identilied it with Soinnula, in tbo 
Patna State, 22 milea 8. W. of Talagaja; ibid. 

' Modern Jalejodo, near Talagaja. 

* Edited by G. M. liaakar in J.4SB. 1905, Vol. T (N.S.). pp. 6-7. 

* Tt ia perhapa loipoiUot that the father of the donor, MabAbhavagiipta I. ia here 
given in addition to the nanal Pb.-M.-P., the epitheta Parama-mrthescara, Somahuia-tilaka, 
and TrikaliiigHdliipatt, which are wanting lu the records of Mah&bhavagupta 1 before the 
name of his father Sivagupta T. 

® Edited by Fleet, KI, Vol. Ill, pp. 3")l-51. For the identificationB see ibid, 
Vol. X[, p. 199. Has Sil&bhauja pdfi of this inacripfion any connection with the Bhafija 
rnter SilftbhaAjn, the father of Vidy&dliarabhafij<t? If the uainua are .accepted as identical, 
tfaie may thiow liglit on the relationship of the Blia&jaa and the 8oinavaiii4ls. 
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Kosala-de^a to the Dlk^ita Pu^arlka barman, who was a 
resident of the village Maramen# in the Kosala country and 
an immigrant from Bhataparoli. The writer of the grant was 
Mahak§apatalaka Ucchava Naga, son of Ailava Naga, who was 
known to the Mahasandhivigrahika Rdnaka Carudatta. The en¬ 
graver was Thakura Panftka. It is dated in lines 44-47 in the 
i5th year of Yayati.* 

(5) Patna grant (U), —Found in the Patna State. The 
grant consists of 64 lines, and was issued from Yayatinagara.* 
It grants the village of'Pelfldell (or Helaheli ?) in the Tela- 
ta^ta-• in Kosala-deia, to the Bhatta Mabodadhi, a 
resident of Antaradi- in the Lavada-Fisaya.* It is dated 
in the 24th year of Yayati. The charter was written by the 
K&yastha Tathkgata, belonging to the office of Mahdsandhi- 
vigrahin-Rdnaka-T>hhrad&tta, and engraved by VijMnl Vasuka 
[everything as usual in the other grants] 

(6) Patna grant (Hi). —Found in the Patna State. It contains 
75 lines, and was issued from Yayatinagara on the Mahanadi. 
The object of the record is to grant the village Luttaruma of 
TelS-tatta-Fisaya to the donee of the grant No. 5, who was 
an immigrant from Sravasti-Manrfala. It was dated in the 28th 
year of Yayati. The charter w'as written by the Kdyastha 
Suryasena, belonging to office of the Sandhivigrahin of the 
Ko<ala-de^a [everything as usual in other grants].® 


* Edited by B. C. Mazamds', El, Vol. Xt, pp. 93 and 95-98, under the name Nibinni 
Charter. The editor has identified the village granted with the village ot the same 
nam9 (NibinnS) where the inscription was found. He has also suggested that the Fifaga 
may be Gbantapara, in the same neighbonrhood. 

* Identified by Hiralal with Binka on the Mahanadi. \oeording to him tbeold ewital 
Vinitapura was named Yayltinagara after the name of Yayftti. See tbt’d, p. 189. Fleet 
pointed out that as Yayatinagara was situated on the Mahanadi, it could not be identified 
with Jaipur, which is on tlie Baitaraui (Hat. 31° 3S'N. an.! Long. 85” 38' E.}, some 80 
miles north of tlie Mahanadi; see ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 355. Yaygtinagara ie mentumed in 
Dboyl's Pavanadiita. 

a Country on the bank on the mod. Tel, a tributary of the Mahanadi. 

* Probably modern Lebda, 48 miles south-west of Bolangir, Patna State. 

* Edited by G. M. Laskar, JASB, 1905, Vol. I (N.S), pp. 7-8 and 16*18. For identi¬ 
fication, aee El, vol. XI, pp. 189 and 301. 

* Edited by G. M. Laakar, JASB, 1908, Vd. 1 (N.S.). pp. 8-12 and 19-33. 
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The records mentioned above were issued from places on the 
bank of the Mahanadi, which if the identifications proposed are 
accepted, were all located in the Sonpur State. The villages 
granted by these inscriptions were mostly included in Kosala or 
Dak^ina-Kosala, and, so fnr as they have been identified seems 
to have been all situated in the States of Patna and Sonpur. On 
this evidence therefore we are led to conclude that the power of 
MahSi^ivagupta I Yayati continued to centre round the same 
region over which his father had held sway.* But there is some 
evidence to show that Yayati was a more powerful sovereign than 
his fathef, and he appears to have had some amount of military 
success. Unlike his father’s grants, his inscriptions in their 
introductory parts sometimes contain references to conflicts with 
his neighbours. Thus one of his Sonpur grants (i) seem to tell 
us that he * conquered the lords of Karnata, L&ta, Gurjara (?) 
and Dravida ; denuded Kanci of its glory, became the elected 
(svayamhara) lord of Kaliilga, Kofigada, Utkala and KoSala ; 
was cooled by the wind of the famous countries of Gauda and 
Badha, became as it were the full-moon in the pure sky of Vadga 
and became the lord of Tri-Kalifiga after having conquered it 
with his own hands.’ A Patna grant (No. 6) adds the infor¬ 
mation that he defeated AjapSla in battle and captured 32 big 
elephants. It is difficult to determine how far these statements 
were founded on fact. As his grants record his 28th year, he may 
have flourished during the period c. 1010-1050 A.D. He was 
thus a contemporary of Rajendra CoHa, and must have witnessed 
the latter’s northern expedition, which was undertaken some 
time between 1021 and 1025 A.D. As the Tirumalai rock in¬ 
scription of the latter refers to Kosalai-na^u as one of the coun¬ 
tries through which the Cola conqueror passed on his way to the 
north but significantly enough, fails to record any military 


Thia ara» ia aometimes daaeribad aa the * Sambalpor tract.' 
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succesB of Rajendra Cola there,* we may possibly be allowed to 
conclude that Yayati met with some amount of success against 
the DrSvida king. But at present it would be risky to accept 
the theory of Mr. B. C. Mazumdar that Yayati personally went 
to Bengal to help its king in repelling the attacks from 
* Gurjara, Lata, Karnata, and Kanci invaders.’ * Without 
accepting all that the praSastikdra claimed we may perhaps be 
right in concluding that Yayati was an ambitious ruler who won 
military fame by raiding the territories of his neighbours. But 
the fact that he was a contemporary of the jHiwerful Tripurl 
Kalacuri kings Gaiigeyadeva and Laki^ml Karna, the Pala king 
Mahipala and the Cola Rajendra shows that his success must 
have been limited. 

MahaSivagupta 1 was succeeded by his son Mahabhava- 
gupta II Bhlmaratha. The following inscriptions are so far 
known for his reign : 

(1) Cuttack grant. —This is reported to have been found 
*‘at Cuttack or closely in its neighbourhood,” but tljere is no 
precise information about its find-spot. It contains 73 lines 
which are incised as usual on three plates. The figures on the 
seal is damaged and nothing can be distinguished now. The 
inscription opens with a description of the charms of the city of 
Yayatinagara on the Mahanadi. Then in five verses it praises 
king Janamejaya, his son Yayati, and his grandson Bhlma¬ 
ratha. Then we are told that from Yayatinagara Mahabhava- 
gupta (titles and epithets as usual for him and his father), on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, granted the village of Gaudasi- 
minilligrama in the Kosala-sakhangadyanha-Fisat/a to the 
Ranaka Raccho, an immigrant from the SravastI-Mfl»(?tf/a and a 

* E/, Vol. IX, p. 233. Tbfl pauage ruDB aa foHowa :which waa 

difficnlt to approach (and which he aabdned in) cloae figbta. The good Koiatai^naif^, where 
hrftfamapaa aaaeinb{ed, Taf^a-bhutti, in whoae gaidena beaa abounded, and which he 
acquired after destroying Dharmapala (in) a hot battle.’ 

* OM, pp. 174-75 and 183-65. Note that in hia Patna grant No. 6 hie Sandhivigrahin 
is described as of Kotala^deia. 
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resident of SiftgoSgrama * in the Devibhoga-Kisa^a ® in Kosala. 
Lines 66-69 are devoted to the praise of the Sandhivigrahin 
Siiigadatta. Lines 69-70 state that the J^dsana was written by the 
Kdyastha Mahgaladatta. The grant is dated in lines 70-73 in 
the 3rd year of Bhimaratha. It ends with the name of the 
engraver, the vijfidtiin Madhumatta.® 

(2) Kudopali grant. —This was found buried in the 
ground at the village of Kudopali in the Bargarh tahsil of 
Sambalpur district. It contains 36 lines, and is as usual incised 
on three plates strung together by a ring. The ends of the ring 
are soldered into a seal which “ bears in high relief a sitting 
hamsa facing the proper left and surmounted by a crescent, and, 
below the hamsa, the legend Bdnaka-3ri~[Pu'\m[ja].” The top 
of the first side of the first plate contains the following line, the 
significance of which has not yet been understood : 

Pemftd (?) pamhdldtalikatamvolabholichairasatau. 

The inscription proper begins with the date, the 13th year 
of the reign of Mahabhavagupta-raja IT, at Yayatinagara. 
(The titles and epithets of this prince and his father are as 
usual.) Then follow the name and residence of his feudatory : 
Paiama-maheSvara-Mathara-vam^odhhava- kulatilaka-Kdleivarl- 
tiara - lahdha - prasada - Pancadaia - pallikddhipati - Samadhigafa- 
puncamahd^ahda-Mdndalika-Rdnaka .‘?ri-Punja, the son of Voda 
(?), The latter from his residence at Va(?)mandapritl * granted the 
village of Loisara® in the Gidrinda-ilfam/flla ® to the Bhattaputra 


’ Probably Singar ia the Kbariar Zamiodari, in tbe extreme aoutb of tbe Raipur dia> 
triot (C. P.), El, Vol. XI, p. 200. 

Identified with Deobbog in tbe Bindra Nawagarh Zamiodari in tbe extreme aontb 
of Kaipur district (C.F.); tbid. 

» Edited by Fleet, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 366-59. 

* Identified with Bamra, a feudatory atate in Orissa, called by the Oriyas 6&mspd&. 
Baiuragarh, tbe old capital of Bamra, is 60 miles N. B. of Binka, El, Vol. XI, p. 201. 

^ Identified with a village of the same name in Bargarh tahsil of Sambslpur distr.'ot, 
16 miles 8. W. of Sambalpur; ibid. 

” Hiraial anggeated the reading SiJ&^da and identified it with Sarsp^fi, in Bargarh 
tahsil, 11 miles 8, W. of Sambalpor town. 
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Narayana, an immigrant from Hastipada. In the last two lines 
is given the name of the writer of the copper-plate, Purnadatta, 
the son of the Sresthin Kirana of Lenapura.‘ 

The two grants mentioned above do not supply us with any 
record of the political incidents of the reign of Mahabhavagupta 
II. If however the suggested identifications of the place- 
names are accepted we may conclude that his dominions extend¬ 
ed from the south of the Raipur district in the C. P. to Bamra 
in Orissa. His inscriptions show that he ruled for at least 13 
years. On palaeographic evidence we may refer him approxi¬ 
mately to the period 1050 to 1075 A.D.“ 

Hitherto MahSbhavagupta II BbTmaTatha has been consi¬ 
dered to be the last prince of the Somavamsis of Eosala. The 
discovery of the Sonpur grant of Kumdra Some^vara-deva how¬ 
ever seems to add some new names to the dynasty. This 
inscription was found buried in a field in the village of Kelgft 
in the Uttara-tira division of the Sonpur State, about 18 miles 
to the north of Sonpur town. It contains 70 lines, incised on 
four plates. The seal attached to the ring is fashioned in imita¬ 
tion of a lotus bearing a * seated figure with the right arm out¬ 
stretched to the knee, ’ which may possibly be a representation 
of Laksmi. The inscription then opens as follows : 

Om Svasti iSri-Suvarmpurdt Parama-mdheivara-Ph.-M.-P.- 
Soma - kula - tilaka - Trikdlingadhipati-Sri - Mahabhavagupta-raja- 
deva padanudhyata-Srlmad-Udld^yoisL Kesari-rSja-deva-prasd- 
dikrta-Kosala-Tdjydhhisikta-3rl~ Abhimanyudevasya - atita - rdjye 
Parama-mdheivara-Ph.-KumdTddhirdja-P.-Paicimalankddhipati-^ 


* B'lited by Kielhoro, ibtd, Vol. IV, pp. 254-69. 

* Kielborn referred hi* Kudopali grant to ebont the first half of the 12tb centorj; 
ibtd, p. 256. But MS Fleet’* view on hi* Cattaek grant, which with the other grant* of 
the family la referred to 1000-1100 A.D.; tbtd, Vol. HI, p. 338. 

* B. C- Mazunidar, identified the Sonpur tract' with P*ieima-ltaiiki. He point* 
out that according to popular tradition Sonpur wa* once known by that name. A email 
loek in the bed of the Mabaoadi, within a stone'* throw from the palaoe of the ICaharaja, 
ip itill called Lafikedvari; see ibid, Vol. XII, p. 230, 
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Soina~kula-kamala"kalikd-vikdsa-bhusvaTa-Kumdra-3rT‘SomeBifa- 
ra-de va-padah-/cu ia 

The inscription, in the formal part, records the grant of 
the village of Atte^ida,' in the Uttaravalli-Ff.sai/a,* of the Kosala 
T&iydk-Kharkda, to the BhaUaputra Udayakara barman, an immi¬ 
grant from Mahuvali in Savatthi (Sravasti ?)-‘Mandala and a 
resident of Kamalapura.® The inscription is dated in lines 14- 
16 in the * increasing victorious reign, year 1/ ^ 

The first name in the grant is that of Mahabhavagupta- 
deva. “ But from the manner in which this mention is made ” 
the editor of the grant found it diflGicult to say which Mahft- 
bhavagupta is referred to.” From palaeographic considerations 
however it seems likely that this prince is not the first of that 
name and that he may possibly be either the Mahabhavagupta 
of the Kudopali grant mentioned above, or a later prince bear¬ 
ing the same name. The letters of the Sonpur grant of Somes- 
vara, though agreeing in the main with the characters of the 
plates of the Kosala Guptas contain many modern Oriya and 
Bengali forms, which show that they are of a later time. The 
next difficulty is about the relationship between this Mahal)ha- 
vagupta and Uddyotakesarin who is said to have granted {prasd- 
dikrta) the Kosala country to Abbirnanyu, The word pddd- 
nudhydta however may possibly signify that Uddyotakesarin 
immediately succeeded Mahabhavagupta and that the former was 
possibly a lineal or at least a collateral descendant of the latter. 
If this is accepted it would afford an interesting instance of the 
reappearance of Kesarl names in the family tree after more than 
300 years. We have already shown that the name Kanakesarin 
occurs twice in the genealogical list of the Sripura branch of 
this family. The occurrence of names ending in Kesarin and of 

' IdeofciSed bj the editor with the village of Achenda, 7 miles from Kelgi- 

* The editor points out that Achenda is in the Uttara-tira division of Scnpur. Thas 
it is iikelj that Utlaravalli-Ftfaya may be identiSed with the Dttara tira division. 

* Sten Runow soggested that this name may be a San<)kriti8utii<n of Eelgt; see ibid, 
Vol. XII, p. 238. fn. 2. 

* The grant waaedited by B. C. MaKomdar, El, Vol. XII pp. 237*42. 

52 
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* Janamejaya ’ and * Yayftti ’ in the Orissan branch of the 
family makes its identification with the Kesari^oafkia of the 
Madld-PMji seem probable.‘ 

Uddyotakesarin of the Sonpur grant has been identified with 
the prince of the same name whose Bhuvanesvar inscription 
dated in his 18th year, was edited by Prinsep as early as 1838.* 
This record is damaged but the published text of the inscription 
gives the following genealogy of Uddyotakesarin ; 

In the lunar race 

Trikalihgddhipa Janamejaya...killed in battle the Udra-deia-narapati; 

I called Samrat and Saptdhga-rdjyeivara. 

—j 

Dirgharava Vioitravirya 

Apavara Abhimanyu 

Ca^diharasKolavati of the solarrace. 

I 

Uddyotakesarin. 

Some scholars have further identified the Uddyotakesarin of 
the Bhuvanesvar epigraph with the prince of that name whose 
inscriptions of his 5th and 18th years were discovered in Orissa 
in the Lalatendu Eesari and Navamuni caves respectively.* Thus 
according to the proposed identifications all these princes bear¬ 
ing the name Uddyotakesarin were identical. As an illustration 


* For a aummary of this part of the chroniclQt aee El, Vol. Ill, pp. 335 ff. Fleet, who 
first proposed the identification of Janamejaya and Yayati of the inscriptions with the 
Janamejaya Kesari and Yayati Eesari of the chronicles, showed the otter unreiiabiltty of 
the chronological system of the P&Aji, and remarked that ' everything relating to ancient 
times, which bad been written on the nosapported anthority of these annals, has to be 
expunged bodily from the pages of history ’; ibid, pp. 321*26 and 837*40. Hr. B. C. 
Maznmdar however thinks that the Eeaarl kiwgs of the PdAjt must be identified witli the 
Cole kings who invaded Oriess and ‘ who bore the title Eesari ’; see OM, pp, 167 ff. 

* El, VoK XII. p. 239. 

* J/iS'S, Vol. VII, Part I, pp. 557-62 end plete XXIV; El, Vol. V, App«ndig>, 
p, 90, No. 6PR, 

* Inscriptions in t'dayagiri and Kbandagiri, El, Vol. Xlll, pp. 165*166, Nos. XIV 
and XV. 
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however of the uncertainties of the history of this period of 
Orissa the interesting fact may be mentioned that the scholar 
who admits the identity of the two Uddyotakesarins of the Sonpur 
and Bhuvanesvar inscriptions refers the latter epigraph to the 
12th century,’ while the scholar who identifies the two Uddyo¬ 
takesarins of the Bhuvanesvar and the Navamuni cave inscrip¬ 
tions refers the latter record to ‘about the 10th century.’ ^ 

The identifications proposed have to face other difficulties. 
If the Janamejaya who appears at the head of the table in the 
Bhuvanesvar epigraph was the same person as Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya, and if the Mahabhavagupta of the Sonpur grant 
is accepted as Mahabhavagupta 11, then in one case Uddyo- 
takesarin becomes the 3rd reigning king from Janamejaya and in 
another case the 6th. The difficulty is partly solved if we sup¬ 
pose that the Mahabhavagupta of the Sonpur grant was later 
than the prince of that name in the Kudopali grant. For this 
would make Uddyotakesarin of the Sonpur grant the 5th reigning 
prince from Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya, with a possible 
Mahasivagupta in between the two Mahabhavaguptas of the 
Kudopali and the Sonpur grants. This would tend to lessen the 
distance between the two Uddyotakesarins. The position may 
be illustrated by the following table : 

1. Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya 

I r 

2. MahaiSivagupta II Yayati 2. Dirgha'rava 

3. Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha 3. Apavira 4. Vicitravirya 

4. Mahasivagupta III (?) 5. Abhimanyu 

1 I 

5. Mahabhavagupta III 6. CauJihara 

6. UddyotakesaHn 7. Uddyotakasarin 


• Mr. B. C. Mazomdar, Bl, Vol. XU, p. ‘239; aee aiao hia OH, p. 179. 
‘ Mr. B. D. Baaerji, ibid, Vol. XIII, p. 165. 
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Under this scheme Dirgharava is accepted as a son of Mah&- 
bhavagupta I Janamejaya, and Uddyotakesarin a collateral des* 
Cendant of the MahabhaYagupta (III ?) of the Sonpur grant. As 
I have already suggested, it is possible that Uddyotakesarin 
succeeded Mahabhavagupta (III ?) who possibly died childless. 

The discovery of most of the inscriptions of Uddyotakesarin 
near Bhuvanesvar ' may indicate the transference of the seat of 
the Somavamsis’ kingdom from the Sambalpur tract to the sea- 
board of Orissa. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
the Sonpur grant of Some^vara distinctly states that Eosala was 
granted by Uddyotakesarin to Abhimanyu, who apparently found¬ 
ed a feudatory dynasty in the Sonpur tract. The Kumaradhi- 
rdja Somusvara was possibly a son of Abhimanyu, and appa¬ 
rently succeeded the latter at Suvar^apura. 

Nothing is known about the history of the successors of 
Uddyotakesarin. According to the MSdla-Pafiji Suvarna Kesarl 
who ruled in c, 1123-32 A.D. was the last king of the Kesarl 
dynasty. We are told by this chronicle that Orissa was con¬ 
quered by a king from the south named CodagaAga (1132-52 
A.D.) who established the ‘GaAga-vamsa.'• Fleet rightly 
identified this CodagaAga with AnantavarmR CodagaAga of the 
later GaAga dynasty, for whom we have dates ranging from Saha 
998 to Saha 1069 (c. 1076-1147 A.D.). Though Suvarna Eesari 
is utterly unknown to epigraphic evidence, and may possibly be 
fictitious, yet it is not unlikely that the Orissan chronicles may 
have retained a reminiscence of the real facts when they make the 
later GaAgas the successors of the Eesarls in Orissa. There is 


As •Dother illattrfttioD of the uocerteintiei of Oriiion history nufty be montioned tfa* 
fact that nobody yet knowa who founded the magnifioeat DibgarSja temple at BhuTanea- 
var, Aoeording to the Mdd/a'PMft Lalatcndu SeeaiT built the temple in Saka 588 (A.D. 
666). Recent studiei however tend to ahow that it was probably erected by one of the aoeea* 
tort of Uddyotaketarin in c. 1000 A.D. See B P. Chanda, A81, 193S-S4. pp. 110-22; alto 
B. C. Uazumdar. OAT, pp. 196-99; N. Tripatbi, in JBOR8, 1928, June, p. 808; AO, Vol. 11, 
pp. 66-58. 

* £7, Vo), ni. pp. 886 If. 
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no inherent improbability in the proposition that the Somavaih^I 
Kesarls were destroyed during the vigorous reign of Ananta- 
varma CodsgaAga sometime before c. 1148 A.D.* 

(2) The Karas of Tosali. 

The Karas appeared to have ruled in Orissa from about 
the 8th century down to the 11th century A.D. Most of their 
inscriptions were discovered in the districts of Cuttack, Puri, 
and Ganjam ; and it seems likely that they ruled, for some time 
at least, over portions of these districts synchronously with the 
Somavam^Is of Kosala. Most of their charters were issued from 
Guhesvara-p&taka,^ and record grants either in Uttara or Daksi- 
ifa Tosali. Some of these grants include Kudgada-vf/anilala in 
the latter division. Tosali has been rightly identified with Tosali 
mentioned in the Orissan edicts of the Maurya emperor A^ka.* 
Dakaina-Tosall is mentioned in the Patiakella grant of Mah&- 
raja Sivaraja dated in (Gupta) Sarhvat 283.* Kuiigada ® is 
apparently tlie Kung-yu-Vo of Yuan Chwang,® which was situ¬ 
ated 1,200 li to the South-West of Wu-t*u (Udra)’ and 1,400 
or 1,600 li to the North-East of Ka-leng-ka (KaliAga).® Cun¬ 
ningham and Fergusson identified Kung-yU-Vo with the region 
about the Chilka Lake, now included within the districts of 
Puri and Ganjam.® 


' On the eabseqaeot history of Kossis see the Petns hCaseam pistes of Bomstrsrs, 
who beloBged to the Colinvaya sod elsimed to be lord of Kossis. The chsrseters of this 
record belong to the 14th centary. Bee El, Vol. XIX, pp. 97-09. 

* In some of their grsnts the nsme seems to be Subheivara-p&taka ; see JBORS, 
Vol. VC, pp. 4l9 ff.; 1028, Jane, p. 382 ff.; or Subhadeva-pitakt, BI, Vol. XV, p. 8. 

* Hnltisch, CII, Vol. I, ItucHptiotu of Aioka, pp. 93 fl. Also fn. 1 on p. 95. 

* KI, Vd. IX, p. 287. 

* Alsospelt Eoftgods; see SI, Vol. VI, p. 141; JBORS, Vol. V, pp. 684 C. 

* Or Kmng-gu-t*o or Kung-yt-t'oi see YC, Vol. II, pp. 198>98. 

» Or Ofa (04rs), YC, Vd. H, p. 193, 

* Ibjd.p. 198. 

* Ibid, p. 197. Pargnsson thonght thst its espitsl " wss sitnsted to the northward of 
the Ohilke Iitke end srHnewhen between Oottsek end Asks, where one d iUoks’s greet 
ediet tehlete still eziets." 
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The Kara grants, like most Orissa inscriptions are undated, 
or are dated in eras of uncertain epoch. Recently however 
Prof. Sylvain Levi has greatly assisted the attempts of scholars 
to find the period of the Karas in Orissa by suggesting the 
identification of one of its earlier kings named Subhakara with 
* the fortunate monarch who does what is pure, the lion,’ 
‘ king of the realm of Wu-Cha ’ who sent an autograph MS. 
to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong in 795 A.D.* The Ganjam 
plates of the Sailodbhava feudatory Msdhavaraja Sainyabhita 
show that the Orissan coast-districts, including portions of 
Ganjam, were under the Gauda king da^nka up to year (>19- 
20 A.D.® After the defeat of Sa^iiika these dominions of the 
latter may have passed under the control of Harsa for some 
time.* It was probably during the confusion that followed 
the death of Har?a that the Karas succeeded in establishing 
their power in Orissa. In their earlier inscriptions the Karas 
claim descent from the Bhaumanvaya or Bhuuma-kula,* while in 
the later records they are said to have sprung from the Vom^a of 
the Kara kings. Sometimes their dynasty is simply referred to 
as Kara-kula. 

The earliest inscription of the family appears to be the 
NeulpuT (jrant of Subhakara. It was found among the old 
records of a Zamindar of Darppan, in the Cuttack District. 
It contains 34 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. 
The circular seal which is attached to a projection on one side 
of the plate bears in its upper part the figure of a bull couchant. 
Its lower part contains the legend ^ri-Suhhakaradevasya. 
The inscription is undated, but on palaeogruphic grounds can 
be referred to the 8th century A.D. It opens with Oni Srasti- 


* EI, Vol. XV, pp. 368-64. 

* Ibid, Vol. VI. pp. 143-46. 

3 Life, p. 154. It refers to the Miignment of' the revenue of eighty large towoe of 
Orisse ’ by Sll&ditye to the learned Jayesena. 

* Cf. Genealogies of the dynasties of Asaani, see xuiirn, pp. 237 fl'. 
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Jaija-skandhaoarat Subhudtrupdiakdt, and then gives the 
following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Ithaumdnvoya 

I 

ParamopaBaka-Uri ?)gatapha(?)*nrima Ksemshkura-deva 
Parama-iathdgata Svac/fiarrttdro/tita-varudsrama-BhBrasaha-Sivakuradeva. 
Parama-$augata Mdtd pitr pddilnui/hydta Maharaja Subhakaradeva. 

It then records the grants of the villages of parvnta-droni- 
Komparaka and DandaAkiyoka, situated in the Visayas of Pan- 
ciila and.Vubhyudaya in (7/hir«-TosalI,to one hundred Brahmans 
(names given). The date Samvat B occurs in line 30. The 
Dutdka of the grant was the Mahdksaputalddhikarddhikrta 
Samudradatta. It was written by the Mahdksapatalika Bhoyika 
Brahmadatta, heated (tdpitam) by Pettdpdla Narayana, and 
engraved by Tatthakilru Edadatta.' 

From the titles of the kings it is clear that the kings were 
Buddhists. But, like the Palas of Bihar and Bengal, they 
did not find it conflicting with their tenets to pose at the same 
time as guardians of the Vurnasramas. The figure of the 
bull on their seal shows the curious blending of later Buddhism 
and Saivism. Prof. Sylvain Levi has identified the donor of the 
grant with the Alahayana Buddhist king of Wu-ch’a (Udra) 
who sent an autograph MS. to the Chinese emt)eror Te-tsonf 
in A.D. 705.* The Sanskrit equivalent of the name of the 
king given in Chijiese as ‘ the fortunate monarch who does what 
is pure, the lion’ is ^ubhakara Kemrin or Simha. 

Sivakara, the father of ^ubhakara of the Keulpur grant, has 
been identified by some scholars N\ith Sivankara, the first prince 
mentioned in the Chuttrasi (jrant of Sivakara.'^ This grant 

* Edited bj R. D. Bannerji, K/, Vol. .XV. p|>. 1-8. The editor readi the Dame of the 
doQor aa dubliakara; but 1 have accepted tlie correctiou auggeated by Prof. Levi and ac* 
cepted by Prof. F. VV. Tbomaa; ihul, p. 304. 

* Ibid, pp. 303-64. 

* JBOBS, 1928, June, p. 304. 
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was found in the village of Chaurasi, in the pargana Antarodh, 
thana Nimapara, in the Sadar division of the Puri district. 
It contains 29 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. 
On a projection of the plate on its left side is the circular seal 
formed like an expanded lotus flower bearing the figure of a bull. 
The inscription on the seal is illegible. The letters of the 
grant are not later than the 9th or 10th century A.D. It opens 
with Ofh siddhih, and then follows (lines 2-3) the name of the 
residence of the donor— Guha{$uhha ?) devipatikar-vasinah 
vijaya-skandhavarat. Then follows the genealogy : 

In the mighty kula of Bhauma. 

Sivahkara 

I =Mahadevt Jayabali-devi. 

Pb.-M.-P.-Subhakara. Utkalendra 

I =Mahddevl Madhava-devi. 

Ph.-M.-P. 6ivakara. 

The inscription then records the grant of the village of Vuvrada 
in the Anarudra-Fisai/a of Da/cstna-To^all to the Brahman J&llu- 
bha|ta. It is dated in line 10 in Saihvat 13. It was written by 
the Tastdkdra Harivardhana.* 

If we accept the identification proposed above, we may have 
to reject the suggestion of Mr. R. D. Banerji that Maharaja 
{^iibhakara was a feudatory ruler.^ For in this grant his family 
is given all the imperial titles that sovereign rulers assumed 
during this period. Unfortunately we do not know the names 
of the immediate successors of Sivakara II. The grants of 
DaijdimahadevI, which undoubtedly belong to a later period, 
contain the names of a number of her predecessors. But the 
name of Sivakara (II) does not occur amongst them. In the 
present state of our knowledge we must remain contented with 
the suggestion that Sivakara (II) and his ancestors preceded 

^ Edited by Narsyeoa Tripathi, JBORS, 1926, June, pp. 292.S06. Tbia editor 
alao gives the name of the father of the donor aj Subhikara. ToinU ii probably * 
mistake for Tosali, 

• El, Vol. XV, p.2. 
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Lolabh&ra or Lonabhftra, the first prince in the direct line from 
Dai>4i-mahRdevI.‘ The following grants of this queen are known : 

(1) Oanjam grant (i). —It was found in the office of the 
Collector of Ganjam ; find-spot unknown. The inscription con¬ 
tains 43 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. On its proper 
right is soldered a seal resting on an expanded lotus-flower, 
bearing the figure of a couchant bull, and below it is the legend 
Srlmad-Dandi-mahadevt. The characters of the inscription may 
be classed together with those of the Nadagam (in Ganjam) 
plates of Vajrahasta of Saka Samvat 979 (A. D. 1058), and with 
those of some other inscriptions belonging to about the 12th or 
13th centuries A. D.’® The grant opens as usual with Om svas- 
ti, and then comes in the 3rd line the name of the donor’s place 
of residence : Srimad Guhe^vara-pataka-nivasl vijaya-skandha- 
vdrat. Next comes the following genealogy of the donor : 

A king named Unmatta-simha* 

From his family (Tad-vavtSad) 

Mangapada (?) and others. 

In their family {Tad-vamie) 

(1) King Lo^abhara 

(2) Kusumabhara (3) Lalitabhara 


(4) Santikara (5) Subhakara 

I = (6) Oauri (?) 

I 

Parama'fndheivari-Matd-pitT-pidaHudhydtd-Pb.'M .~P, 

(7) Dandi-mshadevi 


‘ JBORS, 1923. June, p. 304. 

’ El, Vol. VI, pp. 153-64, Noa. 668, 655, 659-60, 664,665, 67'^-73 and 711-14 of 
Kielborn’.’liat of Northern loBcriptionB in Ef, Vol. V, >!ppend*x. Kielhorn though not 
ventnring to express any definite opinion on the age of the inscription, remarked that 
it-could hardly be older than the 13th century.’ But I think the date of the grant 
moat be placed aometime before the middle of the 12th century, for there could hardly 
be any place for a aovereign ruler in the Ganjam area during the reign of Codagaftgn 
(c 1076 1147 AD) In fact it seems likely that either Dapdi-mahlderl or her 
im'mediate auoces’sota were destroyed by that powerful ruler of KaUhgauagera. 

• The name ia aometimea giten aa Dnmajta-keaarin ; see infra, p. 491. 

63 
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The inscription then grants the village of Villa, belonging 
to the eastern division of the Varada-khan<Ja-Ft?ctya of the 
K0i!igi5da-Mrtn<^a/a, to the Pratihara Dhavala, on the occasion of a 
Samkranti in Sathrat 180. Line 41 adds that a quarter (?) of 
this village again was given by Dhabala to the Brahmans on the 
occasion of a Samkranti. The grant ends with the name of the 
engraver, Sambhaka.’ 

(2) Ganjam grant (it). —This was found with (1). The 
inscription contains 39 lines. It records the grant of the village 
of Garasambha in the Arttani-F/'w^a in KdugOda-Ma)i(^alaka in 
Da^siria-KOsala® to the Bhattaputra Purusottama by the donor of 
No. 1. Lines 38-39 record that half of this village was given 
by the donee to Bhattaputra Ravika. It was written by the 
MahaksapataJika Bhogada, and engraved by the Tdmrakdra 
(Kantha?)kaka. The inscription is not dated. [Seal, genealogy, 
place of residence, titles, etc., as in No. 1.] ® 

(3) Banpttr grant. —This was found in the possession of a 
Brahman family of Kumiirang Sasan, a village near Banpur in 
the Puri district, some 5 miles from the Bahigan Station of the 
B. N. Ry, It is reported to have been discovered in the desert¬ 
ed village of Mansinghapur, about 7 miles from Kumurang. 
The inscription consists of 15 lines, incised on a single plate. 
It records the grant of Kantsaranagari-ryruma in the KhidiAga- 
hara-F/.va//a in the Kuiigada-Matylala of Daksina-Tosalii to some 
Brahmans by tlie donor of No. 1. Jt is dated in the IBth year 
of an unspecified era. At the enil of the inscription occurs the 
name of the Mahdksapalahldhihrta Rdnako Bhusana Naga and 
Mahaksapatatika Bhixji Padniascna. Genealogy of the donor 
nearly the same as in No. 1, with the following eyceptions : Sri- 
nn/d-Gayada jukI others is subslituled for ‘ Mangapiida and others,’ 
Lolabhara is substituted for Lonabhara and Uninatta-sirhha 

‘ Kdited Kielliorn, ihid, Vol. A'l, pp. ]35-40. 

• Could it be a loistake for ToiSala (i.c., To4aII = Tos&If). 

* Edited by Kielliorn, E!, Vol. VI, pp. 140-42. 
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is said here to have been born in the family of Kara kings. 
Everything else as in No. 1.‘ 

Of the princes mentioned in the genealogy of Dandi-mah5devl 
Gayada is identified by some scholars * with GaySdatuhga-deva, 
for whom we have the two following inscriptions : 

(1) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant. —The find-spot of this 
is unknown. It contains 40 lines, incised on both sides of a 
single plate. The seal is elliptical, and bears the figure of a bull 
and the legend SruGayadatunga-devasya. The characters are 
similar to those of the plate of Mahabhavagiipta Janamejaya, 
and may be referred to the 10th or 11th century A. D. The 
inscription opens with the praise of a mountain called Mahapar- 
vata, whose body was marked by the kings of the Tiifiga dynas¬ 
ty. Then occurs the name of Yamagartta-Jfan<?afa. Next comes 
the genealogy of the donor, as follows : 

In the Tuhga-oamia, da^dilya-^rofra Hdfd-Jagattuuga, who came 
from Bohitdgiri (mod. Bohtasgarh in Shahabad distriot, 
Bihar?). 

In his line Salanatuhga 

Parama-mdheivara-8amadhigaia'paflca-mahd6abda- 

Qayddatuhga-deva. 

The inscription then records the grant of some land in the 
village of Toro in the Veoduthga-Fisaya, in the Yamagartta- 
Manffala, to a number of Brahmans settled at the village of 
Kuruvftbhata in the Odra-Fi^oya.® 

(2) Tdicker grant. —This belongs to the Talcher State of 
Orissa; find-spot not known. The inscription contains 36 lines. 


‘ Edited by H. Pandey. JBORS, Vol. V, pp. 664-78. 

• JBORS, Vol. V, p. 668, fn. 2 j ibid. 1928, June, pp. 296-96. 

» Edited by Prof. N. Chakraferti, JA8B, 1909. Vol. V (N.8.), pp. 817-60. The 
editor thinks that the word Vioftryaiatra oocorripg in line 11 may be a snmame of 
Jagattahga or of a pradeoessjr of the latter. The Candraa of Bjagtl alii olasmeJ to 
heve come from Robitftgiri; see El, Vcrf. XXII, pp. 116 ff,; also $upra, p. 382, 
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It records the grant of the Vftm&itSllo-grdma in the TuDkerft- 
Vi4aya in the Yamagartta-il/an^aZa to 3 Brahmans who were 
settled in the Odra* Fi^aya. One of the donees came from the 
VareDdra-il/an(#aZo, while another came from Sftvathl. 
(“ Srftvastl). [Everything else as in No. 1.] ‘ 

These grants seem to indicate that Gayadatuiiga was a 
worshipper of Siva, and possibly a feudatory. The find-spot 
of his second grant shows that his territory was not far-removed 
from the centre of power of the Kara rulers. The seals of his 
inscriptions also bear the figure of a bull like those of the Karas. 
The designation of the family name as Tunga-vamia should be 
no insuperable bar to the acceptance of these rulers as members 
of the Kara family. Family names in Indian dynasties some¬ 
times start from an accidental similarity of the ending of the 
names of some of its members, and I think the occurrence of 
3 successive names ending in Tunga may have led the praiasti- 
kSra of the 3rd prince to call his dynasty Tunga-vamsa. On 
the evidence available we cannot be sure on the point but on 
the whole it seems more reasonable to accept tentatively the 
identification proposed. But we must at the same time conclude 
that the period between Sivakara II and Lonabhara was a 
period of disruption in the family history of the Karas. It is 
not unlikely that during this period a more powerful neighbour, 
possibly the Somavam^is of Kosala completely destroyed their 
sovereignty. Unmatta, Mahgapada and Gayacla were probably 
representatives of the family who held a precarious power as 
feudatories in different parts of the seaboard of Orissa. 


* Edited by B, B. Baoerji, JA8B, 1916, Vol. XII (N.S.), pp. 291-95. Pravioasly 
edited by N. Vasu in tlie Archaeological Survey of MayurabhaAja, Vol. I, p. 152 f. For 
Hurtber inacriptioD of the Ta:dga family tee the Bonai grant of Mohdraja Rayaka Parpma- 
t$iih»ioaTa-Saniadhigata-panca-moha-iabda’Atiidaia-Gondam&dhipttti.Vitiiainiiga II. eon 
of Ebi^gatoflga and gi-uudson of Violtatanga I, who came from Bohitasi (Bohtaogarh 7). 
The aeal ia circular, and lieara in relief * a eoucbant deer with treea in front, aymbola 
for the BOD and moon, a lotna,’ and the legend ^rl-Vtnttatttnpa'deoa. It was edited by 
H. P. SiBtrl in JB0R8, Vol. VI, pp. 2?6.40. 
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Lo^abhara was descended from one of these branches, and 
appears to have su(;ceeded in reviving the lost prosperity of his 
family. 

No records have yet been discovered of Lonabhara and his 
two sons KusuinabhSra and Lalitabliara. But the Dhenkanal 
grant of Tribhuvana-uiahadevi, the queen of the last prince, 
throws important light on his reign and the period immediately 
following. This inscrij)tion was discovered in the State of 
Dhenkanal in Orissa. It contains A'J, lines, incised on both 
sides of a single plate. The seal has the figure of a bull 
couchant and the legend Tribhuana(vana?)-mahddevi, 

It was issued from the Vijaya-skandharOra at ^uhhe^vara-pataka 
and is dated in year J15 of an unspecified era. It records the 
grant of the village of Kontaspara in the Tosala-Visat/a to lihat(a 
-Tagaddhara for the objei-.t of ‘ bringing down rain,’ by the 
(jucen Tribhuvana-inalmlevi. ’riie genealogy of the donor is 
givcui as follows : 

When the Mahurajas IJnmaUa-kosarin’ and GayuAa 
had gone to the city of Indra: 

In the Ixara-liula (line IG) 

Af.-i\-Lalitabhara=: Af.-P. Pb.-Pnvama-vaiinavi-MdtapUr-pddanudhydta 

'I'ribhuvana-mahudevl. 

We are told by this inscrij)tion that the donor of the grant 
was the daughter of Itiija Malladeva the oniarneiit of the 
southern regions. ’I'his Malladeva appears to have helped the 
Karas to uphold their (iowca- after thcj death of a prince who 
was f)ossihly his own son-in-law. Wt; are then told that 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi, though at first unwilling to take up the 
reins of the government, was at last prevailed upon by a very 
pious lady nuiucd Purayidevl. ’rbe Dutaka of the grant was 


* Baine as rnma^^a-sidtlm of tbo (iau)aiii graot of I)an<}i-iushftdevi; see aiipra, 
p. 417. 
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the Mahdksapa^lika Balabhadra, and the writer Mahdkfapa- 
ialika Bhogl Nagadadeva.' 

In the genealogy given in the Ganjam grant (i) of Dai^^i* 
inahSdevi we have 7 rulers of the line of LoQabhara. The 
inscription noticed above gives us the name of an additional 
member and the total number of princes from Lo^abhara to 
Dai^di-mahadevI now stands at 8. The only other member of 
this family for whom we have epigraphic records is Santikara, 
the son of Lalitabhfira. One of his inscriptions was discovered 
in a small cave near A^ka’s rock-edict at DLauli in Puri district.* 
Another short inscription of 5 lines belonging to this prince 
was discovered in the Ganesagumpha at Khandagiri, in Puri 
district® which appears to record some dedication made by 
Bhlma^a, a physician (hhisak). 

We do not know the name of any other ruler of this family 
after Dandi-mahadevl. As the characters of the grants of this 
queen belong to the period c. 1058-1200 A. D., it is not unlikely 
that the dynasty was destroyed during her reign or in that of 
one of her immediate successors by the growing power of the 
Eastern Gahgas of Ealihganagara. It seems almost certain 
that the Karas must have been swept away before the advance 
of Avantavarman Codagahga {c. 1076-1147 A. D.) who con¬ 
quered the ruler of Utkala and apparently extended the frontiers 
of his kingdom from Godavari valley to the Ganges. 


Edited by E. P. Sistrl, JB0R5, Vol. II, pp. 419*27. The editor takes Uoniett*, 
Keeerin end Oa;i4e le members of different dynaetiee each of which wae d'atinet from 
the Karaa. Bat see above, p. 417, tbe Qaojam grant (i) of Dapdi-mabkdev! where tbe line 
of Lo^hbftra ia aud to be descended from tbe line of Unmstta-sidiha and Madgap4do< 

* Noticed in El, Vol. XV, p. 3. 

• Edited by B. D. Banerji. El, Vol. XIH, p. 167. No. XVII. A diffienlty in tbe 

way of aooeptiag the identification of this Sintikara with the ton of Lovabhira ia tbe 
period of the awipl of this iosoription. Aooording to tbe editor it belonga to aboot the 
first half of the 9th century A.D.. which, oonaideriog the natoreof the eeript of the 
aaoiam great of u modi too early for her ancle. 
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The Bhaii'jas. 

Princes bearing names wliich end in bhahja appear to 
have ruled in Orissa and the northern portion of Ganjani 
district for about three or four hundred years. Their 
grants, most of which are undated or dated in eras whose 
epochs have not yet been fixed, have been referred by 
various authorities to periods ranging from about the 10th 
or 11th to the 14th or the 15t]i centuries. These inscrip¬ 
tions were mostly discovered in the states of Mayurbhanj, 
Sonpur, Baudh, Despalla and the northern portion of the 
Ganjam district. The proposed identification of the localities 
mentioned in these grants, if accepted, would show that with a 
few exceptions most of tliem were situated in the area indicat¬ 
ed above. It is evident that there were at least two main 
branches and more than one minor branch of these princes. 
Some of the inscriptions actually say that like the Tludras, the 
Bhafija princes were many thousands in number. The seals 
and the stories of the origin of the different branches also often 
vary considerably from one another. In many of the grants 
the prints are designated ‘ lords of Khinjali’, while some of the 
oldest records seem to give Khijihga as one of the capitals of 
the Bhanjas. If the identifications of Khinjali-M««r/ah/ and 
Khijinga with Keonjhar and Khiching in Mayurbhanj are 
accepted/ it is possible that one of the two main branches ruled 
in the region now occupied by those two states. The other 
important branch appears to have held sway in the valley jof the 
Rusliikulya river in the north of Ganjam district. From the 
fact that none of these princes had any imperial title.s it seems 
certain that none of these Bhanja princes ever attained sove¬ 
reign rank, and it appears that they were feudatories of their 

*■ Accepted b; Hirelal; bat see B. D. Baoerji, JDORS, Ifarcb-Jane, 1929, 
pp, 88>84. He prt^KMet its ideotification with " the country on both banks of the Maba- 
nadi nesr and aboot the modern atatss of Soopur and Baudh,” 
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more powerful neighbours. But unfortunately their charters 
never mention the names of their overlords. Thus though in 
different localities and periods they may have acknowledged the 
authority of the Somavamsis of Kosala, the Karas of Tosall, or 
the Eastern Gahgas of Kalihganagara, yet there is little definite 
evidence to conclusively prove this suggestion. The absence of 
the names of their overlords in their grants may however indi¬ 
cate a larger degree of autonomy and freedom from control than 
usually falls to the lot of subordinate rulers. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to reduce the 
genealogical data found in the introductory portion" of the 
Bhanjas’ grants to one family tree.' But in spite of these 
attempts “ Bhanja chronology still remains a subject of great 
controversy.” In tlie present state of our knowledge it would 
perhaps be too risky to attempt any synthetic study of all these 
Bhanjas. In the following pages therefore I shall simply give a 
description of their cpig^aphic records and their contents, indi¬ 
cating wherever possible their age and the identifications of the 
localities mentioned therein. To avoid confusion and facilitate 
reference, I have, following Hiralal, given the letter? A to P to 
the records included in his list.’ The letters after P will mark 
those inscriptions which are not noticed in his list. 

(1) A. Baudh grant of Ranabhanja .—This was found in 
the Baudh State. The inscription contains 49 lines, incised on 
three plates held together by a ring. The seal soldered to the 
ring is round in shape. ‘ The impression of the seal consists of 
a crescent above, the name of the king ^n-RanahhaUja-devasya 
in the middle and a seated bull facing the proper left below. 
The characters of the inscription, according to the editor, are 
more archaic in form than those of the Bamanghati grant of 


* Tbe mo»t recent attempt ia that by Hiralal in tbe El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 282-303. Bat 
■mB. D. Banerji in JBORS, Vol. TII, pp. 319-23; alaoB. C. Ifazamdar in El, Vd. XI, 
pp. 90-99; tbe tame author in JBORS, Vol. II. pp. 369-67; ibid. Vol. VI, pp. 267-58, 
and fn. 6 on p. 968. 

• BI, Vpl. XVIII, pp. 283-84 and 291. 
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the same king or the Sonpur grant oi his father Satrubhahja. 
They are more akin to the characters of the Gumsur grant of 
Netrbhahja and the Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanja.’ The 
inscription gives the following genealogy of the donor : — 

In the line of Bhafija rulers 
Nrpa Gandhata 

I 

An^ja-vaihia-prahhavah Parama-maheivara-Matd-pitr-paddnudhydto 
BhaAjdmala-kula-tilako Maharaja RaQabhafija-devah- 

The inscription was issued from Dhrtipura. and granted 
the village of Konatinthi,* in the Khatiya-Fisaya of the Khiii- 
i&Yi-Mandala,^ to a Bhata(J5/iatt®?)-putra, the son of Vasudeva, 
an inhabitant of AmvSsara-carona. The grant was written in 
the 54th year of the king in the dark half of Bhadrapada by 
the SSndhivigrahiya(hika?) Himadatta, and incised by the 
Afka^alt Gonaka. It ends with Idmchitavii MahSrajakiya- 
mudrena.* 

(2) B. Baudh grant of RanahhafLja. —This was also found 
in the Baudh State. It comprises 59 lines, incised on three 
plates strung together by a ring. The seal is oval in shape 
and * bears in high relief, a couchant bull facing the proper left, 
and above it the crescent and the sun.* Below the bull is the 
legend tSn-Rambhanja-devasya. Below this is an expanded 
lotus-flower with stem. The introductory portion of the record 
gives the following genealogy of the donor :— 


* HiraUI laggMto : Kontiathi (KoDtinri) —Koatuaci, kboat 2 milea aoatb of Baudb; 
g/, Voi. xvin, p. 800. 

* IdantiSad bj Hiralal with Keonjbar State; ibid, pp. 288-89 and 292. According 
to T. C. Baib it waatbe nama of a tract of oooDtrj wbieb ia now known at BaodbDaa- 
palla, and Gomaar: tte'd, Vot. XIX. p. 42 . According to bim KhiUjaliya-gada-Vtiaya 
aignifiaa tho format nama of Gnmanr and KktA/aiiya.gada corraaponda to tbe praaant nama 
of " Oa^mapia,” a aabdiTiaion of tba old Gamaor State. Acowding to B. C.lMasumdar it 
ia idantiaal with mbdam Kimadi in tba N. W. of tba Gan jam diatrict; bot'aaa Hiralal abova- 

' Edited by B. D. Banarji in El, Vol. XH^ pp. 321«85. Firat notioad by N. N, Vaau, 
ia Ardteaofogicai Surety of Mayarabhamja, Voi. 1. pp. 139 S, 

54 
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In the Bhatlja-kula 
fiatnibhafija 

Aift^ajO'-'oaiiiia-prahhavah PaTama-vaimava-Mdid-pitr-pSdanudhyato Bhaiija- 
mala-kula-tilaka-Ubhaya-Khifijaly-adhipaii^ • Namadhigata’pailca-mahd- 
iabdo Mahds&manta-vandiia-Stamhhr^vaTi-lahdha-vara-prasido^ Bana- 
Ica^-Ranabhafija-dfeva. 

This inscription was also issued from Dlirtipura, and records 
the grant of the village of Vallasriiiga,'’ in the Khfitia-Kiffli/fl 
to Bhattaputra Damodara, in tlie 'iOth year of the Kanaka. 
The inscription was incised l)y the vanik and Suvarnakdra 
divanftga, son of Pancli, and sealed with the Royal Real/. 

(3) C. Sonpur grant of {^atrubhanja .—This was discovered 
in the State of Sonpur. The inscription of -14 lines is incised 
on 3 plates, strung together on a cireninr ring, the ends of which 
are secured by an oval seal bearing in relief the legend ^ti- 
Satruhhaflja^devasya. Above this there is a crescent, and below 
the figure of a recumbent bull. The introd^uctory portion of 
the inscription gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

In tho J^ha&jii line 
Silabhiirija'‘dlev<a 

I 

Andaja-vaniia-prahhav(i-P(U‘ii III ii -vaimava -M aid-pitr-pddanudhydto 
Dhiifijdinala kidadilakah SntrubhafSja. 

The inscription was also issued from Dhrtipura, and grants 
MilupSdi-kliandaksetra in the Royara-Fi.saya,“ in Ubhaya- 
Khinjali-i/arK^oh/ to Bhattaputra Kr^na. It was sealed by 
Sivan&ga, son of Pandi." 


' Oo Ubbftjft.Kliifijali, see Hiralal, thid, Vol. XVIII, pp. 288.89. 

* Oo the origin and eott of ttiis goddess, see JiSB, 1911, pp. 444-47. The aaoie 
•pitbet ii also used b; the S31kT rulers of Orissa, see infra. 

* Mod. Balasinga, about 2 miles from Baudb and situated on the cooSueooe of the 
Mabanadi and Salanki (t.e., Salku in Uaudli State, ibid, p. 300. 

* Edited bj R. D. Danerji, ibid, \'ol. XII, pp. 835-28. 

* Mod. Uoyra on the borders of the Sonpur State : ibid, p. SOO; Vol. XI, p. 101. 

* Edited by B. C. Mszumdar, ihid, Vol. XT, pp. 98-101. The Sivan&ga of this grant 
appears to be the same as tho Sifanfiga of No. 2. 
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(4) D. Bamanghati grant of Ramhhanja,-^’£h\B was found 
buried in the ground in the Bamanghati subdivision of Mayur- 
bhanj State. The inscription contains 36 lines incised on both 
sides of a single plate. The seal is shaf)ed like a full-blown lotus* 
and bears the figure of a bull standing before a trident. Below 
the bull there is the legend 3n-Ranabhari}a-debasya, and above 
it a crescent moon. The characters belong to the 12th century. 
The inscription begins by an invocation to Bhava (Siva) and 
then gives the following genealogy of the donor ; 

Ylrabhadra.who had pricked the pea hen’s egg (mayumndam 

• hhittvd) and who waa protected by the sage 

: Vasistha. 

In the Bhafija-Vamia 

Kottabhafija 

. ■ I . 

Digbhailjti 

Itanabbuhja-deva.resident in Kotta and a worshipper 

of Hara. 


The inscription was issued from Khijjifiga* and records the 
grant of the villages of Timandira,’* Konkola, Jambiipadraka® and 
Prasanna * in the Visayas of Korandia ® and Devakunda ® in the 
llttMA-Khanda to Bodhaka Samanta. The inscription i.s dated 
in Samvat 288 (?) of an unknown era.’ 

(5) E. Bamanghati grant of Rdjabhanja. —Found with 
No. 4. It contains 34 lines incised on both sides of a single 
plate. The seal has the legend Sri-Rajabhaflja-deoasya, and 


' Mod. Kiching to the west of Baripsde, the preseot capital of the ICayurbbanj 
State; ibid, Vol. XVIII, pp. 289 and 300. 

* Probably of Bamanghati; ibid, p. 300. 

’ Probably Jamda, 8 miles west of Bamanghati; ibid. 

* Mod. Paaaui, 7 miles N. W. of Bamanghati; ibid. 

* Mod. Eoriojiya, 5 miles from Kiebing; ibid. 

* Plsoe of the eeme name ebout 8 miles W. of Bamanghati i ibid, p. 801. 

* Edited by P. C. Qboab. in JA8B, Vol. XL, Part I. 165.67. For the date, aee 
Si, Vol. V, Appendix 88. No. 665 and f. notes 6-7, According to B. C. Masomdar 
Saikvut 288 is to be referred to ‘Co|a«Qa&ga' era and ie eqoiiraleot to A.D. 1000. 
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bears the same figures as in No. 4 ; geneaJogy as far as 
Ra^abhanja same as in No. 4. His son was Rajabbanja. It 
records the grant of the village of Brahma^avasti ’’ in the Vifaya * 
of the same name in the Uttara-ICfianofa to Mahasamanta Vutta^ 
son of Sdmanta Mundi. It is undated." 

(6) F. Orissa grant of Vidyadharahhaflja. —Find-spot 
unknown. It contains 38 lines incised on three plates. The 
seal soldered to the ring bears in relief^ on a countersunk 
surface a couchant lion facing to the proper right, and below 
this the legend Sri-Vidyddhara~hhanja-devasya. The inscription 
was issued from Vanjulvaka. The genealogy of the donor is as 
follows; 


Ba)gLubhaSi|a-deva. 

Digbhafija-deva. 

dilabhanja-deva. 

Parama-mdheivaro-Mata-pitT-pdddnudhydta, BhiifLjdmala-kula-tilako 
Mahdrdja-Widy adharabhafija-deva Amoghakalaas. 

It records the grant of the village of Tui?4urSva * in the 
Ramalavva “-Fi?ai/a to Bhatta Darukhaodi. It was engraved 
by the Ak§asdlin Kumaracandra.® 

(7) G. Oanjam grant of Netrbhanja (i). —This was found 
in Gumsur,, in Garijam district, “amongst other effects” of the 
local raja. It contains 36 lines, incised on three plates. The 


* Mod. BrabmanaTaa, 6 tailes from Bamaaghati, ibid, Vol. XVIII, p. 901. 

■ Bamaaghati sabdiviaion of Majarbhaoj; tbtd. 

» Edited bj F. G. Ohoah, JASB, Vol. XL, Part I. pp. 168-69. Hera alao tba 
donor ia aaid to be Ko^(a-vdii and a devotee of Hara. 

* Mod. village of Top^u^a in the Aaka taloka of the Qanjam district, El, VoL XVIII, 
p. 801. 

* Probabl; Itevnlabado in the Aska talaka; ibid. 

* First imperfect]; edited b; B. L. Mitra in JASB, Vol. LVI, Part I, pp. 154430, 
plate IX. Then edited b; Kielhorn in Et, Vol. IX, pp. 271*77. According to this 
scholar the script of the grant is similar to that of the Buguda plates of Midhava*vaiman 
(e. 10th oentot; A. D.), ibid, Vol. VU, p. 101. 
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characters are referred to the 10th century A.D. The grant 
was issued from Vanjulvaka and gives the following genealogy 
of the donor: 

In the BhaAja line 
datrubhafija-deva. 

Ra^abhu&ja-deva. 

ParameSvaTa-Mdtd-pitr-paddnudhtjana-Tatah Netrbhanja Kal)'anakalaSa. 

It records the grant of the village of Macchadagrama/ 
belonging to the Visaya of the same name, to a Brahman. The 
Dutaka of the grant was Bhatta Stambhadeva. It was written 
by Sandhivigrahl Kakka and incised by Aksai<alm Durgadeva.* 
(8) H. Ganjam grant of Nctrhhanja (it).—Find-spot not 
known. It was sent to the Government Epigraphist of India 
by T. C. Kath, the District MunsifP of Aska, Ganjam district. 
The inscription contains 41 lines incised on three plates. The 
ring which held the plates carried ‘a fixed seal,’ circular in 
form, the engravings on which are all lost. The characters are 
similar to those of the Orissa plates of VidyadharabhafSja. The 
inscription, which was issued from Vanjulvaka, gives the follow¬ 
ing genealogy of the donor : 

In the Bhahja lino 
Silabhafija. 

Satrubhafija, 

I 

Rauabhafija. 

Parama-mahcivara-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudhydna-rata 
Netrbha&ja Kalyanakalasa. 


' Aocordiag to Hir»UI MacbgaoD in the Cuttack district. But 1 prefer to aooept 
KrUhnsiaaoharla’a ideatification with Majbigatu lo Berhampur (Madras ): El, Vol. 
XVUI. pp. 801 and 803. 

• Bditod by Prioaep, JA8B, Vol. VI, Part II, pp. 607-71, plate XXXII (copper-plate 
grant from Gnouar). See eorrectiona by Kielhorn in El, Vol. IX, p. 272, fo. 8. 
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The inscription records a grant of the village of Batanga ' in 
the Vasudebakhanda-V’t.sai/a * to a number of Agnihotrins. The 
Dfitaka of the grant was BhaUa Sumangala. It was written 
by the Sandhivigrahika Savaraja, engraved by the Ak^aidlika 
Durgadeva, and sealed by Mamma. *> 

(9) I. Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (Hi). —Find-spot, etc,, 
as in No. 8. It contains 37 lines, incised on 3 plates. The 
seal is damaged, and nothing remains of its original engravings. 
Characters as in No. H. It was issued from Vanjulvaka, and 
gives the same genealogy of the donor as in No. 8. It records 
the grant of the village of Maccliacjagrama * of the Machada- 
Khanda to the BhaUa Bfidada (Rudrata ?). The name of the 
Dutaka is lost. It was written by the Sandhicigrahika Kunera 
(Kubera ?), incised by the Aksaialika Durgadeva, and sealed by 
(the lady ?) Jacehika.® 

(10) J. Ganjain grant of Vidyddharahhanja. —Find-spot, etc., 
as in No. 8. The inscription contains 30 lines, incised on 3 
plates. The engravings on the seal are all lost. It was issued 
from Vanjulvaka, and it gives the same genealogy as in No. 6. 
It records a grant of the village of Mula-Machada (i.c., MachSda 
proper) in Machatla-khanda-Ktsaya to Bhaita Purandara, an 
emigrant from Maiimana ° in Tadisama-Ftsni/a ’ in Varebdhi.** 


' Mod. BottoDf^o, iu (iunisor Taluk, (ianjam district; til, Vol. XVTII, p. 301. 
Tbe iiaiue of the village was read by Kriaboa Sastri as Arataha;see bia Epigraphio 
Report for 1917 18, p. 12, No. 6. 

* Mod. Vaaudevapar, 4 miles from Rottoogo, El, Vol. XVIII, p. 301. 

* Edited by Hiralal, tbid, pp, 283 aod 293.95. First noticed by Krishna Sastri in his 
Epnjraphic Report for 1917-18. According to Hiralal M4mm& is a short form of Mahimayft 
(the ({ueen). 

* See supra, p. 429, fu. 1. 

Edited by Hiralal, El. Vol. XVIIl, pp. 283, 285 and 296-98. First noticed by 
Krishna Sastri in his Eptifropliic Report, 1917-18. 

" Biral.ll suggests its identibcation with Mandara (?)id tbe Onmaur Talak, K/, 
Vol. XVIIl, p. 301, 

* Pobably Tadasiuga ^ ?) in tlie Oumsur Taluk, 20 miles from Mandara tbid. 

' Krishna Sastri suggests tbe reading Vareodbi {El, 1917-18, p. 186, para. IS). 
Could it be a mistake for Varendii? 
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It was sealed * by Trikali^ga-Mahadcvi on the record being 
apparently presented by the prime minister Bhat(a Kefiavadeva.’ ‘ 
It was written by the Sdndhivlgrahika Stambha and incised 
by the Ak^aSali Eumaracandra. In line ‘28 occurs the name 
of V&rgulika Caeika.^ 

(11) K. Antirigam grant of Yaiahhanja .—Found in Anti- 
rigam in the Ghatrapur Taluk of the Ganjam district. It contains 
42 lines, incised on three plates strung on a ring which carries 
a representation * of the Kalaiiku seen on the top of the broad 
umbrella used in tlie South Indian temples.’ The characters 
are more modern than in Nos. 8-10 *and exhibit more promi¬ 
nently the Oriya style of writing.’ The grant gives the follow¬ 
ing genealogy of the donor : 

Riijddhirajd Devabhttrlja. 

I 

I 

Ruyabhonja I 
Virabhafija 

I 

I 

Rayabhafija II . jayaika-dhdma-viditah 

I . . 

Jagadekamalla-vijayi KhifijaU-deiddhipnii 
Y a^abhafij a-de va. 

It records the grant of the village of KomySoa" of Vodfi *-Visaya 
to the astrologer Jagaddara Sarman, a resident of Pattavada- 


1 LaiUhitam Sti-Trikahnga-mah^devya mantrinS ^rubhaita-KtiarMdettnu. I would 
like to trauelete it is ‘sealed by Bhst^s Ke4svs-deT& the mantri of the TrikaliAga-mahi- 
detV This queen may have beau either Dafdi-mahAdepi, her mother (Gaari ?) or Tribliu. 
eana-Afehddecf, Id that case this is an important piece of evidence to show the aubser> 
vience of this brso^ of the Bhaujas to the imperial Karas. 

« Edited by Hiralah El, Yol. XVITI, pp. 283. 285 and 296-98. First noticed by 
Krishna Bastri in his Bpigraphie Report, 1917.18. 

3 Konoinons in ths Chatrapur taluk of tbs Qanjam district. El, Vol. XVITI. p, 302. 

4 Plobsbiy Bodda-patti, 8 miles from Konmnona. tbid. 
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p&taka ‘ in the district of Kontaravaftga-Ft?aya, * an emigrant 
from Vapabhflmi,® situated in the middle of Thihara® -Vi^aya 
.The grant is dated in line 30 in Scfkvat 3.® 

(12) L. Tdsapnikera grant of Ranabharija. —This was found 
buried at Binka, in Sonpur state. It contains 51 lines, incised 
on 3 plates. The seal is damaged, but seems to bear the figure 
of a bull. The grant contains almost the same text (excepting 
the names of the donees and donors) as in No. 3. The seal 
bears the legend: Rdnaka Sn-Ranahhanja^devasya. The in¬ 
scription gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

Sstrubhafija-deva 

Andaja-vaihia-pr bhava-Parama-vaifii^va-Matd-pUr-p&ddnudhydta-Bhatlid- 
mala-kula-tilaka-Ubhaya-Khivhjalyddhipati ^ Samadhigaia-Paflea^ 

mahdSahda-MahdBdmanta-vandita-Statnbheivarhlahdha- vara - Bd^aka- 
Ba^abhafija-deTa. 

The inscription grants to the Brahman Sridhara the village 
of Tasapaiker& ^ in the Uttara-palli on the river Mahanadf. 
It was incised by the same as No. 3. It is dated in the 
16th year of the donor.® 

(13) N. Baudh grant of Kanakabhaftja. —This was found 
in the possession of a Khond peasant in Baudh. It contains 


' Msy be Pft^stupnrein in the Chelrepar talok, ibid. 

* liftj be Kotayege<}ft in the Chetrapar telnk, ibid. 

s May be Boppangi in Onmenr talok, ibid. 

* Iilentifled with Tikkarapada in Qamaar, ibid, p. 808. 

* Bdited by Hiralal, ibid, pp. 884-8S and 298*99. The editor aaya (ibid, p. 809) that 
it waa iaauad from VanjaWaka. Bat loannot find the name of the plaoe in the grant. 
The editor aleo meotioni Jaipurl aa oonqoered by thia line of kinga. Did hederire the 
name from the epithet giren to Btyabhaflja n T 

* The editor miaiead it aa JCity^inyddhtpati. Bee SI, Vol. XYHI, p. 993. 

* The Tillage of the aame name in Binka, to the north of Mahanadi, ibid, p. 809. 

* dited by B. G. Maxnmdar, JBOItS,Vol. II, pp. 16T>77. One aeriona mlatake of 
the editor ia hia miareading of the word bodhaptii aa Baudhapati (line 7, ^alo II, ftrat 
aide). Be haa tboa bean led to identify the prinoe aa mlor of Bandh. 
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43 lines, incised on three plates.^ The ring is closed * in a 
lump of copper shaped like the bud of a lotus.’ ' The editor 
has referred the script of the grant to about 1475 A.D.* The 
genealogy of the donor is as follows :— 

The Sage Ka^yapa, in his family the 
Bhafija-va^tfa. 

Sola^abhafija...retired to Benares, having entrusted his kingdom 
I to able ministers. 

Durjayabhafija. 

Eauakabhafija...Man(falelandm-cu(|dmaritr*ioa nrpaBattamah 

The inscription grants to the Brahman Harivarh^a some villages * 
on the southern bank of the Tela-nadI * in the 3rd year of the 
donor.® 

(14) N. Kumurukela grant of Satruhhaflja .—This was 
discovered in the village of Kumurukela, in the Sonpur State. 
It contains 46 lines, incised on three plates. The editor refers 
the inscription to about 1325 A.D. The seal contains the legend 
3ri~3atruhhaflja-devasya and a crescent moon. The genealogy 
of the donor is given as follows :— 

In the Bhafija line 
AA^ati (?) 

I 

? 

An^aja-Parama-vaitrtavo MQtajntr-padanudhyaia-Bhafi.jS, mala-hula- 
tilakah Banaka Satrubhafija-deva. 


' B«6 ths Mai of Ro. 11 above. 

* Bat BM ibid. Vol. m, p. 828. where B. D. Baoerjea ‘safelj Htigns iU aeript 
to the beginniog of the IStb eentory A. I>.‘ 

■ Namee unMirtain uid tbej have not yet been identified. The namM of the vUiagea 
appear to be oontained in the following line : Bdhuli-Btndaki-Jtmttrdpun'Si^hBfHirU’ 
iibheya>pd(afca« Dharmapuri( J)bhi-Ranaka-ii9itam, 

* Biver Ibl. which joine the Mabanadi in the State of Bandh. 

* Bdited by B. G. Mocamdar, JBORS, Vol. n, pp. 8fi6ff. Aooording to the editor 
and Biralal the eharter nfen to Bandh State at the kingdom of the donor; eee tbid. 
p. 868 and El, Vol. XVm. p. 808. 

55 
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The inscription grants in the 15th year (of the donor) the 
village of Kumurukela ’ together with Jaintamura in the Uttara- 
palli of KhinisM-Mandala to the Brahman Bhatta Manoratha. 
The grant was written by the \Sandhivigrahika Sarvadatta, and 
incised by the goldsmith Devala. It was sealed with the royal 
seal, maharajakiyamudra.^ 

(15) 0. Khandadeuli grant of Narendrahhaflja. —This was 
found in the village of Khandadeuli in the Bamanghati subdivi¬ 
sion of the Mayurbhanj state. It contains 38 lines, incised on 
both sides of a single plate. The seal of the grant contains the 
figure of a bull and a goddess and a Svastika. The genealogy 
of the donor is as follows : 

In the hermitage of Kautsa after breaking the pea-hen's egg 

Oaladando Vlrabhadra 
Kot>tabhanja. 

Digbhanja. 

Khijjimga-Ko^a-va8l Banabhauja. 

Prthvibhaflja. 

Narendrabhafija-deva. 

The inscription grants the village of Banula connected with 
the Sidhahiitiba-Fisa^aof the \Jtta.r&-Khan4a to the BhaUaputra 
Bancho. 


‘ The villaga where the ioieriptioo was diiooTered. 

* Edited by B. C. Mazumdar. JBORS, Vob II, pp. 429>35. Here alto the editor 
in the Stb line of the firet aide of the 2nd plate wrongly readi the wctfd boiktyati ae 
Baudhapati and KhtAjalt ae KhiAjaiti. 

* Eldited by H. P. SSetri in the JBORS, Vol. IV, pp. 172.77. He referred the 
grani to Bapabhaflja; but see on the point HiraUJ, El, XVIIl, p. 292. Hiralal 
takes Ooladan^a as Oanadapdn, which according to him has been abbreviated in No. I 
as Oandheta. But in No. IS the letter on the plate after Oo appears to be disUnetly to 
and not pa. 
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(16) P. Patna Museum grant of Ranahhaflja.^It refers to 
* Dhrtipura as the old capital of Ubhaya-Khinjala ’ and records 
the grant of the village of Vahiravfida on the Mahanadi in the 
Dak^i^apalli (or the tract to the south of the Mahanadi).* 

(17) Q. Antirigam grant of Jayahhanja. —This was found 
in the village of Antirigam of Purva-/rfean(/a, Chatrapur Taluk, 
Ganjam district. It contains 37 lines, incised on three plates. 
The ring from which the plates are suspended bears “ a lump of 
copper of a rather peculiar conical shape, the top of which is 
mai*ked by a number of circular ridges.” ^ At the base of this 
lump of copper is written, according to the editor, the legend 
Srimad-suhha^Jadeva-nrpatih.^ The characters closely resemble 
the Oriya script.^ The following genealogy of the donor is 
given : 


In the Bhaiija-tfimifi 
Virabhafija 

lifiyabhafija 

I 

Nrpati Jayabhaiija-deva.'' 
Yuvaraja Viravauja-dava 


The inscription grants the village of Rehgarada, situated in 
Khinjallya-ga4a-Visayaf to the Brahman Jagaddhara, on the 
djccasion of a lunar eclipse on the 15th of Jyestha-sukla. The 
cnarter was issued from the camp (kataka) at Kolada in the 3rd 


' Awaiting pablication in El, Notioad by Hiralal in El, Vol. XVIIl, p. 303. 

^ Compare the ringa of Nos. 11 and 13. 

* Hirananda Siatrl Baggeats ^rimad-Yaiabhanja-deva-urpatih; aee El, XIX, p. 41, 
n. 1. Tbe editor of the grant BOggaata that Jadeva ia a miatake for Jayadeva. But 
Hirananda Beems to be right, becaUBe tbe word after «u clearly reads bhafa. 

* Tbe editor thinks that this grant is later than Nob. 1, 2, and 7, and that it is 
probably to be aasigned to the 12th century.' See El, Vol. XIX, p. 43. 

* Hirananda SaetrlBUggeatB that Jayabhafija was a younger brother of Yatabha&ja 
and tbe former iaaoed this charter under the seal of hia elder brother tbe king; ibid, p. 43, 
f u. 1. But note that Jayabhaftja ta also called nrpati. 
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year of the victorious reign. It was written by Konig-Ganefi- 
vara.‘ 

(18) R. Daspalla grant of Ranahhaftja .—This was found in 
the course of cultivation in a field in the village of Chakradhar- 
pur, in the Daspalla State. It contains 52 lines, incised on 3 
plates* The circular seal attached to the ring bears the figure 
of a couchant bull, a double lotus, the symbol of the sun and the 
moon, and the legend Sfi-Ranabhanja-devasya. The inscription 
gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Bhafija line 
dilabhafija. 

Satrubhafija. 

An^aja-vamia-prabhava -Parafna-vaifnava -Miidpitr-paddnudhydta -Bhafljd- 
mala-hula-tilako Uhhaija-Khirijalyddhipati-Samudhujata-pailca-mahd- 
6abda-Mahd8dmanta-vandita-StambheSvari-1ahdhavara-pra8d,da -Ranaka 
Banabhafija-deva. 

It records the grant of the village of Hastilenda in the Tullasidga- 
Vi^aya of Khinjali-^l/andalo to the Brahman Padmakara, an 
immigrant from VarendrI. It was incised by the same as in 
Nos. 2 and 3. It is dated in year 24.’ 

(19) S. Daspalla grant of Netahhanja .—Same find-spot as 
that of No. 18. It contains 53 lines, incised on 3 plates. 
The circular seal bears in relief a couchant lion and the legend 
iSri-Netahhaflja-devasya. The grant was issued from Vanjul- 
vaka, and gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

Digbhanja 

Silabhafija. 

I 

Vidyadharabbafija. 

Parania-vai^navo-Mdtd-pitT-pdddnudhyata-Bhailjdmala-kula-tilaka- 

Nctabbafija. 

The inscription grants a piece of land (valka-khar^a-k§etra) 

» Edited bj T. 0. E»th. ia El, Vol. XIX, pp 41-46. 

> Edited by B. Bfaattscfauyya, JB0R8, Vol. VI. pp. 966-78. 
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in the village of Drollada(?) in the Ramalavva-of 
Khifijali-if/ari^ala, to the Brahman Bhatla Parasottama.* 

(20) T. Singhard grant of Ranahhanja .—It was unearthed 
near the Bhagavati temple in the town of Sonpur in the Sonpur 
State. It contains 47 lines, incised on three plates. The seal 
attached to the ring has the figure of a recumbent bull, a cre¬ 
scent, and the legend Sn-Ranabhanja-deoah. The genealogy of 

the donor is given as follows : 

In the Bbafija line 

fiilabha&ja. 

* I 

6 atrubhafija. 

A^daja-vamia-prabkava-Parama-mdheivani-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudkydia-Bhafl- 
jamala-hula-tilaka-Samadhigata-paHca-maha-iabda -Mahdedmanta-van- 
dit(i-8tambheavan-labdha-vara-pra»dda - Ubhaya -Khifljanyddhipati-Rd- 
naka Ba^abhafija. 

It records the grant of the village of Mahallopi on 
the banks of the Vyaghra-nadI ^ in the Bhogl-KhaTi4a of 
Daksina-palli in Khihjani ^-Mandala to the Bhattnputra Vohe (?) 
who was an immigrant from the village of Bhadrapalilil in 
Magaha (Magadha?). It is dated in Vijaya-rdjya-Bamvatsare 9. 
The grant was incised by the Vanik-Suvannakdra Padmanabha, 
the son of Paijdi.^ 

‘ Edited by B. Bhattacbaryya, ibid, pp. 274-79. 

* Mod. Bagh River, which forms the boundary between the states of Soopur and 
Biudh. JBOB8, Vol. VI, p. 481. 

* Is Ebinjspi a mistake for Ehihjali? See supra, p. 434, fn. 2, and infra, p. 440, fo. 1. 

* Edited by B. C. Mazumdar, JDORS, Vol. VI, pp. 480-66. This PiQ^i is 
probably tbe same as the P&pdi of the grants Nos. 2 and 3. The B&nai grant of 
UdayavarSba is referred by H. P. S&stri to tbe Bhafija line, ibid, pp. 241>4f. But 
this eecms to be improbable. Apart from the difference of tbe name which does not and 
in bMUja, tbe donor distinctly refers himself to tbe Mayura^vaMia. Tbe seal which bears 
tha ffgure of a peacock, dagger, and a doable lotus, is also different from tbe known seals 
of tbe BbaAjas. The genealogy of Udayabaraha is as follows : 

In tbe Msyura-eurfiAa 
Uditsvar&ha 

« i 

Teiavariiia 

I 

Parama-iaugato-Samadhigata-paAeamahaiabda-Malidrd/a-Rd^aka Ddayavarlba. 

Ibe inscription grantnthe village of Eodisami in the Telu-JUag^^a to two Brahmans. • 
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(4) The 3iill{ls. 

The fclkis are apparently the same as the Sulikas men¬ 
tioned in the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari Isunavarman 
(564 A.D.).* We are told by this record that Isanavarman 
conquered the Andhradhipati “ who had thousands of three¬ 
fold rutting elephants,” vanquished in battle “ the 8ulikas who 
had an army of countless horses,” and caused “the Gaudas, 
living on the sea-shore, in future to remain within their proper 
realm.” By mentioning the Salikas between the Gaudas and 
the realm of the lord of the And bras, the writer of the record 
{)robably gives us some idea about the location of the 8iilikas. 
As the records of the !§ulkls liave all been found in Orissa, 
they cam roughly be said to be the rulers of that area which was 
in the possession of the Sulikas in the middle of the Gth cen¬ 
tury A.D. Nothing is definitely known about the origin of 
these Sulikas or Sulkis, but it is not impossible that their name 
may be one of the variation of the name Calukya.^ Their re¬ 
cords are not dated in any era, but are referred on palaeogra- 
phic grounds to about the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. 

The first king of the ^ulkl or Sulika line for whom we have 
epigraphic records is Ranastambha alias Kulastambha. His 
Talcher grant supplies us with the names of two of his pre¬ 
decessors, viz.f 

1 Bajtt Kancanostambha. Sulkikdihsa-vumsa-bhusana. 

I 

2. Mahanrpati Kalahastambha Vikramuditya. 


* El, Vol. XIV, pp. 117 sod 120, V. IS. In the Tajcher grant of Eulastambliu. liis 
family is deaoribed as Sulkikaiisa’va^sa, see El, Vol. XII, pp. 156 ff. 

* For the variatioDs of the name Calukya, aee BG, Vol. I, Part IT, p. SS6, fn. 3, aud 
lA, Vol. XX, p. 96, fn. 10. See also JASB, 1895, Part 1, p, 124. Mr. B. C. Mazuindar 
rejecta the identification of the Snlkis with the Ca|ukyaa aud wants to identify them with 
the modern Sulkia of Midnapore; see ibid, 1911, p. 447, aud OM, pp, 103-06. R, L). 
Banerji thinks that Siilki is the equivalent of Solaiiki, JISB 19LI, p. 443. Hirananda 
S&ttrl identifies the iSWkas with the i^uuliha of the BrhutsiiMiittl and Mfirl,uiiileya-pUTa\ia, 
and locates them in the B. E., with Kalihga, Vidarlha, Cedi. etu.; see f'.7,Vol. XIV, p. 
112 . 
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The following records nre known for the reign of Bana- 
stambha alias Kulastambha. 

(1) Talcher grant .—This belongs to the chief of the Talcher 
State. Exact find-sjiot not known. It contains 28 lines incis¬ 
ed on both sides of a single plate bearing on its left a round 
seal. The impression of the seal “ consists of a plane circle 
with a row of lotus petals along its circumference.” In the 
upper part is “ a deer couchant with a bough or some foliage 
in its mouth and a crescent, and a conch over its back.” 
Below this is the legend Srl-Kidastamhha-deva. The space below 
the legend is ** occupied by an expanding lotus flower.” The 
inscription opens with Om svasti and an invocation to Hara 
(Siva). It belongs to KodfiladhiDfisi iSri-Stamhhesvarhladbha- 
mra-prasado parama-Mdhehmro-mriUl-pitr-pdddnudhyayi Sama- 
drhigata-pafica~mahd-§ahdo Mahdrfijddhirdjnh Sri^Ramstamhhah 
parama-ndinadheyah^-Pb.-K\.i\aiStamhha.~rdnaka, son of Kala- 
hastambha. It records tlie grant of the village of SiAga in 
the Pascima-A/jfln<frt of the Pnrw&-Visaya to Bhatta Vi^varupa 
who has come from Mangalavila, on the occasion of the Dak§i- 
myana-samkrdnti. The income of the village is given in the 
last two lines as 44 rupya. It was engraved by Durvadasa.* 

(2) Puri grant .—Tliis was preserved in the Raghava Dasa 

math in the town of Puri in Orissa. It contains 43 lines 
incised on both sides of a single plate. * From the middle of 
the top of both the plates rises a circular piece * which contains 
on its face a half-moon; below this is the figure of a boar (or 
a bull), and below this is the legend Kulnstambha-deva, 

** The letters look like the lOth century Kutila inscription 

' Tbis ^ord bas been taken by the editor in the sense of ahas. Parama may mean 
firtt or chief. But H, P. fastrl opparently regards Kulastambha as the son of Bapastam. 
bba ; see JBOBS, Vol. II. p. 4C0. 

* Edited by R. D. Banerji, EJ, Vol. XII, pp. 156-59. It was originally edited by 
N. N. Vasu in (1) Archaeoloyicai Survey of MayuTabhniija, Vol. I, pp. 167 ff. ; (2) BaAger 
Jitiya Jfih'asa, VatJya Kdnda, pp. 503-04; (3) Journal of the liahgtya Sahttya Pnrifad. 
Vol. XVm, Part I, pp. 69 ff. Mr. R. D. Banerji refers the script of the grant to the 9M 
ooBtnrj A.D. 
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given in Princep’s work.” It opens with an invocation 
to Siva, then follows the praise of Kulastambha-deva—bom 
in the Sulkhkula by a boon from the goddess Stambhe^vari. 
In lines 14-15 occurs the name of Kacchadeva, who may 
have been the governor of Kodala. In lines 21-22 the 
donor seems to address the officers of KaliAga (?). It records 
grants of the village of KaAkanira' in the UIa(lo ?yKhan4a to 
Bhataputra MadhusOdana (Madhusudana ?) by Parama-mahei- 
vara Maharaja Rala(na ?)8tambha-deva. The grant was written 
by the Kdyastha Mahasandfiivigrahika Kauanaya Jaka/ 

(3) Dhenkanal grant.—This is reported to have been 
washed out of a field called Bhim Nagarl Gadh, close to the 
Brahmani river in the State of Dhenkanal. It contains 44 lines 
incised on both sides of a single plate. The circular seal 
attached to the top of the inscription contains a crescent, a deer 
couchant, and the legend iSrl-Kulastamhka-deva. It gives the 
following genealogy of the donor: 

In the Sulki (Qulki?)-kula 
. .,,.St<itnbheiv(iTi-l<ibdh(i-vciTQ‘PTCLB&(i(i, 

Banastambha. 

It records the grant of the village of Jharabada in the Goyilla- 
Khav4a of the Safikhajotivalaya-Matw/ala by Parama’tndheivara- 

Samadhigaia-paflca-maha-iahda-Sakala-Gondamadhinatha*-Maha 

raja Kulastambha-deva to BhaUa Brhaspati.® 

Nothing is known of the political incidents of the reign of 
Kulastambba. But from his titles we may assume that he was a 
feudatory of some stronger neighbour. It is not unlikely that he 
may have acknowledged the sovereignty of either the Somavaih^is 


» Bdittd b, M. ChakTMarty, JASB, 1895. Vol. W. pp. 126-27. The editor 
•d Kula in the piece of Rala. Bat he probably miatook the cerebral 9 for 1, both the lettere 
are almoat alike in the aeript of the period (OM, p. 116). The Talcher grant ehowa that 
Eolutoinbka waa alao known aa Eapaatambha. Dr. Barnett auggeat. that the * dirWoo 
of namea ’ in Ean&naya Jake ia ' probably wrong.' 

* Aoowding to the editor it meaaa * lord of all the Goada.' 

• Edited by H. P. Slatrl, JBORS, Vol. H, pp. S9S-96 and 40%06. The relation 
between Ra^aatambha and Eniaatambha it not clearly eUted in thia iword. 
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of Kosala or the Karas of ToaalT. His son was Ranastambha.’ 
The following grants may be referred to his reign : 

(1) Dhenkanal grant, —Pound in the State of Dhenkanal; 
exact find-spot not given by the editor. It contains 35 lines, 
incised on both sides of a single plate. The characters belong 
to the 10th century. The seal attached to the left of this in¬ 
scription is no longer legible. The record, which was issued 
from Kodalaka, does not give any genealogical details. It 
records the grant of the village of Kolamponka, attached to this 
(Kodala ?)-Visaya to Bhatta Sudar^ana by Fararna-mahesvara- 
Mdta-pit{a?ypadanudhy(itah Samadhigata-pa'hca-mahd-kihda- 
Samastamahdsdmantddhipati BsiUiiBtambhA-deva.. The dale Som- 
vat 33 comes in lines 31-32. It was written by the Bhogl 
Kalyana-deva and incised by Mundaka,^ 

(2) Puri grant. —Found in the Raghava Oasa math in 
the town of Puri. It contains 37 lines incised on both sides of 
a single plate. The circular seal attached to the middle of the 
top of the plate contains the legend Srlrndm Jlana{‘>)!it({mhha- 
deva ® and the figure of a boar.^ The letters belong, according 
to the editor, to the 10th century A.D. It begins with an invo¬ 
cation to fiiva. It records the grant of the village of Pajara in 
the \]\o-Khanda to Bhattaputra Veluka.® 


' This is known from the Dhenkanal grant of Kina itaiubha's son JajastHmhlia ; see 
tbid, p. 40S. 

• Edited by H. 1’. ^astri, JBORS, Vol. 11, pp. .‘)%-40(). The editor refers the grant 
to ‘ liapastambha who is known to us from the grants of his son KalaBtauibha.’ But the 
word paiama-namadheyu which separates the names Itanastamblia and Kulastarnbha in the 
Talcher grant, if properly interpreted by U. D Baiierji, allows that the forme i was not the 
father of the latter. Tlie two names belonged to the same person. 

• The editor read it as Raltiatambhadeea; but see Kielhorn in F.I, Vol. V, Appendix, 
No. 666 ; also B. C. Mazumdar, OM, p. 115. 

• As the dynasty appears to have been a Satra family, rould the editor have niistitkeii 
the Nandi for a boar ? Unfortanately he gives no plates, and we cannot verify our guess. 

® Edited by M. Cbakravarti, JASB, 1895, pp. 123 ff. He refers the loscriptlon to 
Kalaatambha. It is true that with some differences this grant agrees generally with the 
Puri grant of Kolastainbha. But as in all the granta of Kolastambha, the legend on the 

66 
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(3) An incomplete grant. —Find-spot not stated. It con¬ 
tains 21 lines on one side of a single plate. The seal bears the 
figure of a bull, a crescent moon, and the legend 3n Rana- 
stambha-devaspa. It was issued from Kodalaka. It records 
the grant of the village of Jara in the Jar&-Khan(h in the Radha- 
Man^ala to Paucuka by the Parama-mahe^mra-Samadhigata- 
panca-maM~Mda~Ranastambha-deva. Among his ancestors 
can be read the names of Kam(Ean)canastambha and Eula- 
stambha.^ 

Rai^astambha was succeeded by his son Jayastambha, for 
whose reign the following grants are known : 

(1) Dhenkanal grant (i).—Found in the State of Dhenkanal. 
Exact find-spot not mentioned. It contains 22 lines incised 
on both sides of a single plate. The circular projection of the 
plate on the left which usually carries the seal in the grants 
of this family has been left vacant. The characters belong to 
the 10th century. It was issued from Kodalaka. After the 
usual invocation of Siva, it gives the following genealogy : 

In the Solki (Sulk! ?)-kula. 

I 

Stambheivari prapta-vara prasdda KulaBtambha...K»ttpa. 

I 

B>a^ABtambha... Kfitindra. 

Parama-mdheivara-8o,madhigata-pafica‘mahd'iabda Sakala- 
Gondamddhinatha-MahdrdjddhiTdja Jayastambha-deva. 

The inscription records the grant of the village of Candrapura 
in the Kotikula-Khanda of the Goilla-Fisai/a, attached to this 


■aal gives the name Kuiattambha and not Aa/a(or na)staTnbha, I ventare to suggest 
that this grant may belong to his son. But unfortunately for want of plates our guess again 
cannot be verified. 

' Edited by H. P. Sistrl, JBOBS, Vol. II, pp. 168*71. The editor points oat the 
existence of a village named Jara in the Hooghly district and of an infloential body of 
enltiveting middlemen who call themselves Sukli and trace their origin to a place called 
Kedilaka. Note that in a Dhenkanal grant of Jayastambha, No. (m) the family name of 
the king is given as 
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(Kodftlaka ?)-Man4ala, to the Brahman Yavana, who came 
from Kolanca. It was incised by the Vanik Isvara.^ 

(2) Dhenkanal grant {ii). —Find-spot, etc., as in No. 1. 
It contains 32 lines incised on both sides of a single plate. The 
seal attached to the upper portion of the record is damaged. 
Characters belong to the 10th century. It was issued from 
Kodala-pdta/ca. It is a joint grant of Parama-maheanara- 
Mahdraja * Jayastambha-deva and his son Nidayastainbha-deva. 
It records the grant of the village of Llolapura in the 

Kodala-Mandala to the Brahman Ri^ivaka.® 

(3) Dhenkanal grant {Hi). —Find-spot, etc., as in No. 1. 
It contains 31 lines incised oa both sides of a single plate, and 
Witten ‘ in a scribbling hand, much effaced and very incorrect.’ 
'I’he circular seal attached to the left of the plate is in the form 
of a full-blown lotus. It contains the figure of a bull couchant, 
behind which is a stag; on the top of the seal is a crescent; 
in the centre is inscribed the legend; Sn-Jayastamhha-deva. 
The genealogy of the donor is as follows ; 

In the Sukli (Su]ki)-vam^a 

I 

Raja Kaficanastambha 

Mahdnrpati Vikramaditya apara-ndmadheya-Ka^ad&- 

siambha (Kalahastambha ?) 

Alanastambha-deva (Banastambha '/) 

Koddlakddhipati-Sri-8tambhoSvan4ahdha-vara-prabhdvo (pratddo 7) 
Parama-mdheivaTa-8amadhigai<i-pO'fica~7nahd-6abd<i-Pb. - J ay astambha-deva. 

It records the grant of some land ^name of village not 
mentioned) to the Brahmani Gobbarahuli Sarma.* 

* Edited by H. P. Sftstrl, JBORS, Vol. II, pp. 405-409. The editor poiata out that 
EoUfica is maDtioued in the genealogical works of Bengal as the place from which idi^fira 
ia said to have procured his Brahmans. 

* Thera are varions other empty titles wbiob 1 have omitted here. 
i Edited by H. P. Sastrl, ihii, pp. 409.13. 

* Edited by H, P. Sistri. JB0R9, Vol. n, pp. 413-7. This record is so corrupt 
that it requires to be re-edited. Possibly the writer of the recorder ttm editor may have 
dropped a name (Kulaatambba?) in the genealogy. The editor takes Ka^eda as a mistake 
for Kula but on the evidence of the Talcher grant I snggest Ealeke. 
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(5) The Sailodbhavas, 

The Sailodbhavas appear to have been ruling in the S.E. 
of OrisBa and the Ganjam district from about the 7th to the 
lOth or 11th century A.D. Excepting one inscription, which 
is dated in G.S. 300 (619-20 A.D.) most of their records are 
undated, and we have to depend only on palaeographic evidence 
to fix their age. Their documents are usually dated from 
KOAgOda-MunriaZa, which is generally taken to be the region 
now occupied by the Ganjam district. There is nothing in 
their inscriptions to indicate that they ever became a sovereign 
power. Though with one exception they never mention the 
the names of their overlords, it would seem from their titles 
that they always occupied a feudatory rank. The following 
records are known for their reigns :— 

(1) Ganjam grant of Madhava-raja ,—This was found in 
the ofl&ce of the Collector of Ganjam. Exact find-spot not 
known. It contains 3i lines, incised oni 3 plates. The ends 
of the ring on which the plates are strung are ‘ secured in the 
base of an elliptical seal. In the depression of the seal are, 
in relief, a couchant bull facing the proper right,’ and below 
this the legend ^rl-Sainyabhltasya. The inscription opens 
with the date Gupti year 300 (A.D. 619-20) in the reign of 
Afahdru/ad/iira/a-SaiSaAka-iaja. It was issued *from the victori¬ 
ous KOngeda, near the bank of the Salima river.’ The genea¬ 
logy of the donor is as follows :— 

Maharaja-Maha8&tnania~Madh9kyt^~rajak 
Maharaja Ya^obhita 

Svaguna-marici-nikara.prabodhitu-Silodbhava-hula-kamala-Makdr&ja' 

Mohaaamania Madhava-raja. 

It records the grant of the village of Ohavalakkhaya in the 
Krsnagiri-Fisflya * to the Brahman Charampa Svamin, on the 
occasion of an eclipse of the sun.® 

’ BnUttch BngiietU that this ' might be identical with ita aynoDym Nllagiri. wbieh 
ia a name of Jagaunitha (Poril in Oriaaa:* aee N/, Vol. Vl, p. 144, and fn. & 

• Edited by Holtaacb, El, Vol. VI, pp. 143.40. 
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(2) Khurda grant of Mcldhava-raja. —Reiwrted to have been 
found in Khurda, in the Puri district. It contains 27 lines, 
incised on 3 plates. The parabolic seal attached to the ring 
contains in relief the figure of a bull and the legend iSri-Sainya- 
bhitasya. The characters, according to the editor, belong to 
the latter half of the 7th century. It was issued from the 
victorious camp at KofigOda. It gives the lollowiiig genealogy : 

Sainyabhita 

I 

Yasobhita 

I 

Madhava-ruja.' 

The inscription records the grant of some land in the village 
of Arhanna in the Thorana-FisaT/a to the Brahman Prajapati 
Svamin.* 

(3) Buguda grant of Madhavavarman. —This was found 
buried in a field in the village of Buguda, in Gumsur taluk, 
Ganjain district. It contains 52 lines incised on three plates. 
The ring which holds the plates has a round seal which is too 
much worn for the emblems on it to be made out with certainty. 
The characters according to the editor, are similar to the Nagarl 
of about the beginning of the lOth century. The genealogy 
of the donor is given as follows : 

Pulindasena...famous amongst the peoples of Kalinga. 

He created out of a rock a fit ruler of the land, 
named Bailodbhava, through the favour of Brahman 
! 

(In bis family) 

Hanabhita 

■ 1 

Sainyabhita I 

I 

(In his family) 

Yasobhita. 

Sainyabhita II Madhavavarman, also culled Madhavendra and Srinivasa. 

* ^ailodbhatanvarayanata-tuh-aka-Kalingddhipafya . 

* Edited by G. M. Laskar, JA8B, 1904, pp. 282-86. 

* HuUetcb coDsidered this prince to be the remote descendant of the Mldhava-rija 
of grant No. 1; El, \ol. Yl, p. 144. He regarded the slpliabet of No. 3 aa conaideraHj 
UD(Nre modern than that of No. 1. 
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From his residence at KaiAgOda (line 29) this last prince 
granted the village of Puipina, in the Ehadira-pdt^|ca of the 
Gudda-Fisai/a, to the BhatUi Vamana. The record was written 
by Upendrasimha, sealed by Jayasiihha, and engraved by Daddi 
Bhogin. The Dutaka for the grant was Pratiharin Gahgabhadra.^ 

(4) The Parikud grant of Madhyama-raja. —Found in the 
collection of records of the Raja of Parikud, in the Puri district. 
It contains 59 lines incised on three plates. The seal is so 
damaged that nothing can be read. It gives the following 
genealogy of the donor : 

Sailodbhava ^ 

fin hia family) 

Bauabhita. 

I 

Sainyabhita 

(In his family) 

Ya^obfaita. 

1 . 

Sainyabhita II 

Yadobhita II 

I 

Madhyama-raja. 

The inscription records the grant of some land {dvddasa-timmlra- 
pramdna) in the Kataka-bhukti-Fisaya of the EQhgOda- 
Man^ala to ^Ila Svamin and 11 other Brahmans (names given) 
in the 26th year of the victorious increasing reign (Vijaya- 
vardhaindna-rajye) of the donor.* 


* Edited by Sieihorn, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 41-46. For ootrectioai eee ibid, Vol. VI, p. 
144, fn. 1, and Vol. VII, pp. 100-02. At fint Sieihorn took Sainyabhita II lobe the 
name of the father of the donor. 

* The story of his origin is given as in No. 8 above. 

* Edited by B. D. Banerji, BI, Vol. XI, pp. 281.87. The editor read * Safmvat] [88] 
E&rttika-4nhla' at the end of the record. He then referred it to Harya era (884-608) and 
found its eqaivalent in 694 A.D. fiat Venkayya notices that the date is so badly damaged 
that nothing oan be read olearly. ' What is seen is a oirole wbkdi may denote 90. It is 
jost possible that the regnal year of the king is simply repeated in namexiosl synihols 
preceded probably by the word ^eiheatsars '; see ibid, p. 282, fn. 1. Coaid Kattka-bhtJtU- 
Fif aye be oonneoted with modern Cattad^ 7 
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(6) Tekkali grant of Madkyama-raja. —Exact find-spot 
unknown; seems to have been received from the Yuvaraja of 
Tekkali, Ganjam district. It is only the 2nd of at least 3 
plates, which seem to belong to the Sailodbhavas of KHilgSda. 
The editor refers the script to the 11th century, and notices its 
similarity with the script of the ^ulkl plates. It gives the 
following genealogy : 


Madhyama-raja. 

Dharmaraja Manabhita 

I 

Madhyama-raja II 

_ ^ _ 

I I 

Ranak^bha. Petavyalloparaja. 

Madhyama-raja III 
son of Yuvaraja Traillapanibha. ^ 


(6) The Gangas. 

Kings who traced their descent to the Ganga-kula appear to 
have ruled in the territories round about the Mahendragiri, in 
the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency, from about the 
7th century onwards. These princes may be conveniently 
divided into an earlier and a later group. The names of the 
rulers of the first group usually end in Varman.^ They all 
claim to be lords of Sakala-Kalinga and devout worshippers of 
Gokarne^vara, who resided on the top of mount Mahendra. 


‘ Edited by H. P. SIbM, JBORS, Vol. IV, pp. 162-67. It is not unlikely tliat the 
Atilavathia, to which JaysTsrdhenii belonged, was a branch of the Sailobdhavas ; tee for 
Bagholi plates of Jayavardhana, El, Vol. IX, pp. 41-47. Hiralai considers the two 
Umiliea to be identical. About the name Traillapanibba Dr. Barnett auggeata : Traillapa 
aeema to*‘Eanareae Tailapa; but nibbaf?) an error for nrpa or its Prakrit equivalentntea ? 

* Tbongfa all the donora of the land-granta of tfaia family ao far known bad names 
ending in eamon, yet it ia to be noted that at least in one caaa king Indravarmao (yeara 
187 and 164) is stated to have been the son of DinSrpava (El, Vol. XIV, p. 362, and Vol. 
XVin.pp. 807 IT.). 
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With some exceptions,^ most of their grants are issued from 
Kaliflganagara, which has been identified with MukhaliAgam, 
some 20 miles from Parlakimedi, in the Ganjam district.* 
These grants bear dates ranging from about the year 51 to 351 
‘ of the reign of the Gafigeya race.’ But unfortunately the 
epoch of this era has not yet been determined. It is however 
clear that they continued to hold sway in the region about the 
southern portion of Ganjam district for about 300 years. They 
often assumed imperial titles, and on the whole appear to have 
been sovereign rulers- From the fact that they occasionally 
describe themselves as lords of the city of Kolahala ® it is clear 
that they considered themselves to be a branch of the Gailgas 
of Mysore. But the story of their migration and settlement 
from Kolar to Ganjam and the details of their subsequent 
history, must in the present state of our knowledge remain 
shrouded in considerable obscurity.* It is however likely that 


' These are issued from Sretske. 

* Bamamurti, El, Vol. IV, pp. 187 ff. See also JBOBS, Vol. XV, pp, 106-16; for a 
recent attempt to revive the old identification with Ealihgapatam, see ibid, pp, 633-84. 

* Ibid, pp. 198 ff. The identification of Kolihala with Kolar in east Mjsoie, first 
proposed by Biee is now generally accepted. 

* The following inscriptions are known for these Oahga princes : 

(0 Dhanantara (in Onmsnr) plates of S&mantavarman, El, Vol, XV, pp. 276-78, 

(it) Oanjam plates of Pfthvlvarman, El, Vol IV, pp. 198-201. 

(ftt) Achyatapuram (near Mnkhalihgam) plates of Indravarman, year 87, BI, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 137-80. 

tto) Parlakimedi plates of Indravarman alias B&iasitbha, year 01, Id, Vol. XVI, pp. 
181-34. 

(v) Godavari grant of Prthviinflla (of the time of Adkiraja Indra), JBRASf Vol. 
XVI, pp. 114-20. 

(et) Chicaoole plates of Indravarman, year 128, lA, Vol. XIII, pp. 119-32, 

(«tt) Chicaoole plates of Indravarman, year 138. I A, Vol. XIII, pp. 122-24; also El, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 817 ff. 

(otti) Vishamagiri (in Aska, Ganjam) grant of Indravarman, KZ,Vol.XlX,pp. 18187. 
(ix) Cbioaoole plates of Devendravarman, year 183, El, Vol. III. pp. 130-84. 

<x) Vicagapatam grant of Devendravarman. year 254, lA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 148-46. 
(xt) Chicaoole grant of Devendravarman, year 61 (?), lA, Vol. XHI, pp. 278-76. 
(xft) Alamanda (in Visagapatam dist.) grant of Anantavarman, year 804, R/, Yol. 
HI, pp. 17-31. 

(xm) Chioaoale plates of Batyavarman, year 861, lA, Vol. XIV, pp. 10-12. 
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they may have suffered a temporary eclipse on account of the 
encroachments of the Karas of Tosall, some of whose grants 
were discovered in Ganjam. 

In the first half of the 11th century we find another series 
of kings claiming descent from the same line as the above. 
Like the first group of Gaftga princes, they were also 
worshippers of Gokarnesvara on mount Mahendra. With some 
exceptions, they also issued most of their grants from 
KaliAganagara. That they also traced their descent from 
the Gafigas of Kolar is proved by the Vizagapatam 
grant- of Anaiitavarman Codagafiga, which clearly mentions 
Kolahala, the founder of Eolahalapura, in the Gafigavadi-Fmya, 
as one of his ancestors.^ The same inscription distinctly says 
that Kamarnava, a distant descendant of Kolahala, leaving 
Kolahalapura with his brothers, came to the Mahendra moun¬ 
tain, and having conquered Bftladitya through the favour of the 
god Gokarnasvamin, took possession of the Ealidga countries.® 
As Vajrahasta (c. A.D. 1038), the earliest Gafiga prince for 
whom we have any authentic date, is the 17th prince from 
Kamftrnava, we may place the latter approximately somewhere 
in the 7th or 8th centuries A.D.* But unfortunately there 
are so many discrepancies in the genealogical lists supplied by 


(xioj Siddhantam (near Ghicaoole) plates of Devendravarman, jrear 195, El, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 212-16. 

(zv) Urlam plate of Hsativarman, year 80, El, Vol. XVIIl, pp. 830*34. 

(xvi) Tekkali (in Gaojam diat.) platea of IndraTarman, year 164, El, Vol. XVIIl, 
pp. 307-11. 

(j'ott) Tekkali plates of Deveodravarmao, year 310, ibid, pp. 311-13. 

(xciti) Darmila (in Qanjsm diat.?) grant of Deveodravarmao, JBORS, Juut, 1939, 
pp. 274-77. 

(ziz) EorasLanda (in Ganjam district) grant of Vidakhavsrman, ibid, pp. 282.84. 
(xz) Parle (near Palkonda, Vizagapatam diitrict) grant of lodravarman, year 187, 
El, Vol. XIV. pp. 360-63; Vol, XVIIl, pp. 307 ff. 

* lA, Vol, XVIIl, pp. 165 ff. 

* /bid. lioea 43-47. 

* Aoaotdiog to the Vizagapatam grant of Co^egaAga the total of the reigo-period of 
the 16 predeoeasors of Vajrahasta waa SOlj)years; aee ibid, p. 171. Thia would plaoe 
Kimtrpava in c. 737 A.D. (1038 - 3011 >7371). 

57 
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the different grants that we cannot accept these calculations with 
absolute certainty. It is however possible that the forefathers 
of the earlier and later groups of the Gatigas, if not identical, 
had at least migrated to Kaliliga, about the same time. It is 
certain that they belonged to the same stock. 

The causes that led to the revival of the GaAga power in 
KaliAga is at present uncertain. I have already suggested that 
the power of the earlier Gaftgas may have been eclipsed by the 
encroachments of the Karas of Tosall. Though there is at 
present no direct evidence to support our guess, it is not 
impossible that the renewal of GaUga power may have been 
connected with the invasions of the Cola kings. Rajar&ja 
(c. 985-1016 A. D.) conquered Gahgavadi, VeAginSdu, and 
KaliAga sometime before 1005 A.D., while the armies of his son, 
Bajendra Cola, advanced even up to the Ganges about 1021-25 
A.D.^ From two inscriptions in Sanskrit and Tamil we learn 
the interesting fact that Rajendra Cola, having defeated his 
brother-in-law, the Eastern Calukya Vimaladitya (c. A.D. 
1015-1022), set up a pillar of victory on the Mahendra 
mountain.® Both these inscriptions with the Tiger crest of 
the Cola kings were found on the top of the Mahendragiri, 
where still exists the sacred shrine of Gokarnesvara, the tute¬ 
lary deity of the GaAgas. As the date of the invasion of 
Rajendra Cola is only removed by about 25 years from i3aka 960 
(A.D. 1033), the earliest known date of the later GaAgas, it is 
not unlikely that the Colas may have revived the power of one 
of the local Gaiiga rulers as their feudatory in Kalidga. The 
period of comparative weakness in Cola administration which 
followed the death of Rajendra about 1044 A.D. possibly helped 
Vajrahasta in asserting his complete freedom from Cola hege¬ 
mony about 1045 A.D. 

* BI, Vol. IX, p. 280. 8 . EriahnftBwami Aiyangar, Aneiant Indjs, Londoa, 1911, 
pp. 104 S. 

* MER, pp. 7 »od 94, Nob. 396 »Dd 397. 
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The earlier GaAga inscriptions supply us with no pedigrees 
of their mythical and semi-mythical ancestors. Some of the 
later grants however conitain long lists of this kind. These 
names, as contained in the Vizagapatam plates,^ of Avanti- 
varman CodagaOga (d. 1003)’ may be tabulated as follows : 

Ananta (ViB^u): From his navel 
Brahman 
!. 

Atri ® 

I 

Ba^anka (the Moon}^ 

f 

Budha 

I 

Fururavas. 

I 

Ay US 

I 

Nahusa. 

I 

Yayati, 

Turvaiu...Through the favour of GaAga, was bom to 
I him 

Gahgeya ^...his descendants were known under the 
name of the Qahganvaya. 

I . 

Virocana 

Samvedya...The glory of the Oahganvaya 

I 

Samvedin. 

1 

Dattasena 

‘ I A, Vol. 3CV11I, pp. 166 ff. With Bom* flight Tariktioni thif if flfo fonod in the 
Kendopfipn plstef of Nsrefitiibn n (JA8B, Vol. LXV, pp. 229 ff.)i end the Pari pietee of 

Nerenihhe IV (ibid, Vol. LXIV, pp. 128 ff.). 

* 

* From thif utoestor the Gafigef got their Gotra name : Atr$fftt-gotra, aea I A, Vol* 
XVm, pp. 169, 168.178, etc. 

* Thof the Gahgae belonged to the SomaTaihta or the linnar race. 

* Fleet pmnted out that the deaoent here brancbef off from the Pantanio genealogy* 
Aooording to Ftfew-pHrips TorTadn'e aon waa Vahni, hia waa Gobhinn, aee lA, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 170, fa. 40. 
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Dattasena 

I 

Soma 

I 

Amsudaita 

I 

Bauranga 

I 

Citrambara 

I 

Saradhvaja 

Dharmakhva 

I ■ 

Pariksit 

I 

Jayasena 1 
Jayasena II 

I 

Jitavirya 

I 

Vraadhvaja 
Pragarbba (Ibha?) 

I , 

Kolahala built the city named Kolahalapura 
I in the Oangavadi-Pisajfa. 

Virocana 

In his lineage, after 81 kings had ruled in 
Kolahalapura. 

Virasimha 

( 1 ^ ~i ~\ ^ 

(1) Kam&n^ava I, (2) Danarnava Guparpava I Marasithha Vajrahasta I 
ruled for 86 years. ^ 

We are told that Kamftrnava 1 gave over liis own territory to 
his paternal uncle (line 43), and with his four brothers, set out 
to conquer the earth. He came to the mount Mahendra and wor¬ 
shipped the god Gokarnasvamin. Having through his favour 
obtained the excellent crest of a bull (Vrsahha4a^hana), and 
being decorated with the insignia of universal sovereignty, he 
descended from the summit of mount Mahendra and took posses¬ 
sion of the KaliAga countries, after defeating Balftditya. His 


‘ Galltd AoMtATarman Kolihala in the KeDdupatna gruit. 
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capital was the city named Jant5vura.‘ He ruled for ou years 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Danarnava. To 
Gunlirnava, Mftrasiihha and Vajrahasta the three other younger 
brothers, he assigned Ambavadi-Fijaya, Soda-Afan^ia, and 
Kantaka-vartanI respectively.* Then the succession continues 
as follows :— 

(2) Danarnava.ruled 40 years. 

(3) Kumarnavall. 50 ; built a pura named Nagara,® in 

which he built a lofty temple of the god Jia (Siva) 
under the name Madhukesa. 

(4) ^ Ranarnava.ruled 5 years. 


(5) Vajrahasta II, 
ruled 15 years. 

(6) Kamaruuva III.ruled 19 years. 


(7) 


GuQarnava II 


1 f 


27 


> I 


(8) Jitahkusa, 
ruled 15 yea» 


I 

(0) Kaligalikhku^u, 
ruled Kalihga for 12 years. 

(10) Guudama, 

ruled for 7 years. 

(11) Kamiirnava 
I ruled for 25 years. 

I (12) Vinayaditya, 

(13) Vajrahasta IV. ruled for 3 

ruled for 35 years. years. 


(14) Kamarnava V, 
raled for h year. 


(16) Gundama IT 
ruled for 3 yrs. 


(By another wife) 
(1(>) Madhu-Kuindrnava VI, 
ruled for 13 years 

1 

(17) Vajrahasta V, 
ruled for 30 years. 


‘ Rsmamarti saggested that this may be & mietake for JayaoUpuram which is men¬ 
tioned in the Ktetramihatmya, as one of the names of Kalihganagara, El, Vol. IV, p. 188. 
* lA, Vol. XVpi, pp. 167-68 and 170-74. 

» Was this city KaliAga-nagara. the capital of the Ganges? Bamamurti pointed out 

Uiat Mukhalihgam (-KaUfiganagara) still contains the temple of Siva Madhuktivara. 

Ypj^ JY, p. 188, See Patanadutti of Dboyi (Bd. by C. Cbakravarti, Calcuttai 1926), V. 
81 when ‘ NagarS ’ is deecribed as the capital of Kalihga (Nogen* nime ti* rtiadhinim). 
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A somewhat different list of the predecessors of Vajrahasta 
is given in some other records of tlie Gahgas. The Nadagam 
grant of Vajrahasta’ (^. 079) gives us the following list of bis 
predecessors :— 


In the Atreya-gotra and Gahga family. 

(1) Guigamaharnava...acquired the glory of Sdmrdjya. 

(2) Vajrahasta I...united the earth v^hich has been formerly divid- 

I ed into five kingdoms; ruled for 44 years. 


(3) Gu^dama 1, (4) Kamarnava I, (5) Vinayaditya, 

ruled for 3 years ruled for 35 years, ruled for 3 years. 

(6) Vajrahasta II alias Aniyahkabhima, 
ruled for 35 years. 

I_ 


(1) Kamarnava II, (8) Gundama, (By another wife) 

ruled for ^ year ruled for 3 (9) Madhu Kamlff- 

=Vinaya-mahadevi years. jgiava III, 

of the Vaidumba family. ruled for 19 years. 

(8) Vajrahasta Ill 

(crowned in May 1038 A.D,). 


The above list is also found in two Vizagapatam grants of 
Codaganga, dated in S. 1003 and 1057.^ A comparison of the two 
lists would show that while in the first the praiastikara tries to 
trace the genealogy of the dynasty from the beginning of things, 
the second traces it from Guoaraaharnava, who may have been 
the real founder of this branch of the Gafigas. Possibly the 
latter is to be identified with Gunarnava II, the 7th prince of the 
first list. There is some amount of agreement in the names of 
the kings in the two lists who follow this prince. But there are 
the following discrepancies :—^ 


• BI, Vol. IV, pp. 183 If. 

• lA, Vol. xvm, pp. 161 fl. and 173 ff. 

• SI, Vd. IV, p. 187. 
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(i) List II shows that Gunamaharijava GunSrnava of 
list 1 had a son named Vajrahasta who reigned for 44 years; 
but list I omits his name, evidently through an oversight of the 
officer who drafted the inscription. For the fifth king in the 1st 
list is called Vajrahasta II and the 13th king Vajrahasta IV, 
(it) List I gives the names of two kings, JitSfikusa and Kalifiga- 
laiikm^a (his brother’s son), who are said to have preceded G\in- 
dama I and to have reigned for 15 and 12 years resfH'ctively, but 
these names are omitted in list II. {Hi) The reigns of Gundama 
I and that of (his brother) KSmarnava IV are stated in list I to 
be 7 and *25 years, while list II has the figures 3 and 35 in¬ 
stead. (iv) Finally list I makes Vajrahasta V the son of Madhu- 
Kamarnava VI, while the 2nd list states that Vajrahasta was 
born from KamSruava, the eldest son of Vajraha.sta. 

In spite of these discrepancies there is on the whole sub¬ 
stantial agreement in the total reign-period assigned by the two 
lists to the predecessors of Vajrahasta from Gunainaharnava- 
GunSrnava onwards. According to the first list, tlie total is I KiJ 
years (27 + 15-f 7+‘25-l-3 +i2 + 35-f i+3+ lU), while accord¬ 
ing to the second it is 142.2 years (a'-f 14-f 3-j-35-l-3-f .2 4-34- 
19). Calculating backwards from 9()() (A.D. 1010), the date 
of Vajrahasta’s coronation, we arrive at the last decade of tlu- 9th 
century as the date for Gunamaharnava-Gun.iiiia\a. There is 
no inherent improbability in this date. It is possible that after the 
first Gafiga dynasty lost power through the encroachiiK'rit of the 
Karas of Tosali the kingdom became dismembered into a num¬ 
ber of smaller Ganga principalities. Towards the end of llii- 9th 
century Gunamaharnava-Gunarijiava, the chief of one of these 
principalities, began to grow powerful. Ilis son, N'ajrahasta 
III, who is credited with the conquest of 5 kingdoms, may have 
by his ambitious policy consolidated his position by iiicorpor- 


' Dr. BftTDett suggests that this osme is perhaps a mixture of Oravidiau ami Sans¬ 
krit : Kaligaia* ahhuia, ‘a goad to heroes ? 
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ating some neighbouring principalities. When the Colas came 
to Kalina, they probably found the successors of Vajrahasta III 
willing agents of their ambitious policy on this frontier. ‘ I have 
already suggested that Vajrahasta V may have thrown off the 
Cola yoke by taking advantage of the disasters that fell on the 
rulers of the South after B&jendra Cola’s death (c. 1042-43).* 
Though it is stated that Vajrahasta V was crowned in S. 960 
(A. D. 1038)* it is significant that his earliest inscription so far 
discovered bears the date S. 967 (1045 A.D.).* 

The following inscriptions are known for the reigni of Vajra¬ 
hasta V : 

(1) Narasapatam grant. —This was ‘received from Narasa- 
patam taluka of the Vizagapatam district.’ The inscription con¬ 
sists of 74 lines, incised on 5 plates held together by a circular 
ring. The oval seal attached to the ring is surmounted by a 
high recumbent bull with various emblems round it which re¬ 
present ‘a conch, an elephant goad, a trUula, a battle axe, a cre¬ 
scent, a mace, a rope and a drum.’ The alphabet is NagarT, the 
l'''iguage Sanskrit. Like other grants of the kings of this dy¬ 
nasty, the inscription ‘opens with a panegyrical passage de¬ 
scribing the virtues and valour of the Gafiga kings, their royal 
insignia,’ oiz., the unique ^^ankha, the bherit the pahcainahd- 
iah las, the white parasol, the golden cauri, and the excellent 
bull-crest, acquired by the favour of Gokar^asvamin of mount 
Mahendra. Then comes the genealogy of the donor, as given 
in list II above. W.e are then told that from Dantipura Para- 
ma-mdhesoara-Pb.-M.-Trikalingadhipiti Vajrahasta-deva granted 
the whole of Gorasatta-Vwaya with its 35 villages outside Tarii- 


> Oq the strategic importftoce of this frontier, see JL, 1927, Vol. XIV, pp. 15 ff. 

* Cf. (leetU of Bt}adhir&]e (c. 1043-53 A. D.) in the bottle Eoppam; see Ancient 
ludia, p. 118. 

* BI, Vol. IV, pp. 190-91 and 198, V. 8. 

IbU, Vol. XI, pp. 147 n. 
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pskvSk-grama to Irugana ManSditya Cotta* and Vlia Bhuri^rava. 
Amongst the boundaries of the Visaya is mentioned ‘ to the west 
Kahca^iift an the VariisadharS.’ * The charter was written by 
the ^dsdnika-Kdyastka Sandhivigrahin Dhavala of Taihpavfi 
(village). The date, iSakdbda 967 (A. D. 1045), is given in 
line 73. It ends with Kdraki-Mentojundpi likhitam.^ 

(2) Nadagam grant. —Discovered in a field at Nadagam, a 
village in the Narasannapeta taluk of the Ganjam district. It 
contains 57 lines, incised on 5 plates. The ring which holds 
the plates has the same circular seal as in No. 1. The in- 
scripj;ion opens as in No. 1 and gives the same genealogy. It 
records the grant of the Erada-Fisai/a containing the 12 villages 

of VelpQra, Trumumka, Vappudam,* Vallurama, Arnago. 

(tpemmimba, Konurana, Poduru, Vadam,® Muringam, Kanama- 
rampa, DevaremacikTdamba, and Gudrapi, having been (clubbed 
together and) named Yepum-Visaya to one Pangu-Sftmaya,* 
by Parama-mdhesvaTa-Ph.-M.’Trikalingddhipati Vajrahasta- 
deva. It was issued from Kaliiaganagara,’ in the J^aka year of 
Aja (9), the mountains (7) and the treasures (9), i.e., 979 

(A. D. 1058). Verse 9 tells ns that the donor was anointed 


*■ The editor aaggesta that the uame of thia donee maj be Srim&o Aditya Cotta, thoQgh 
‘ thia reading would imply a aerioas grammatical slip in line 60.' The donee ia said to be 
the son of Srf-KI&naditya {Srimdn Aditya ?) Cotta, son of Cotta Vfidayar&ja and Rupa* 
devi, ' the sun of the Vaidumba family.' Thia donee was therefore a relative of the donor. 
See above, Hat II; the wife of Eftm&r^ava, No 7, and the mother of the donor, Vinaya. 
mabadevi also belonged to the Vaidumba family. On the word Vnidam')&ditya see BI, 
Vol. XI, p. 158, fn. 1. 

* Apparently the river of the same name which flows between the Ganjam and Yija* 
gapatam diatricta, El, Vol. XI, p. 149. 

* Edited-by Bten Konow, El, Vol. XI. pp. 147-68. First mentioned in Krishna 
Bastri’s Annual Report cn Epigraphy, 1908-09, p. HI. 

* The editor suggests its identification with Bopp.tdam, a village at a distance of about 

15 miles from Badam. 

■ The editor suggests its identification with the village of Badam in the Narasannape- 
(a taloka. 

* The editor suggeata Bomlya (?). But Dr. Barnett thinks the form given in the grant 
' quite good.' Sam&ya to him ‘seems almost impossible.' 

' The editor identified this city with Mukbalifigam. 
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when the aggregate of the iSaka years was reaching the 
number of the sky (0), seasons (6) and treasures (9), i. e ,, S. 960 
(A. D. 1038). In the last line is further recorded the grant of 
the village of Nugila in the Vi§aya of KOlu-vartanl.^ The 
last line (line 57) is in portions indistinct apparently being 
written on three lines of partially effaced writing,® 

(3) Madras Museum grant. —Its find-spot is not known. It 
contains 54 linest incised on 5 plates. The seal and the intro¬ 
ductory portion are nearly the same as in No. 1." It records 
the grant of the village of TSmaraceru * in Varaha-vartanI, to¬ 
gether with Cikhall-yafafea, as an Agrahara to 500 Brahmans 
by AnantavarmS Vajrahasta-deva,° and also the grant by the 
same of land with the produce of 200 Murakas of grain to the 
god Kotisivara for bali» earn, naivedya, dlpa-puja, etc. It 
was issued from KaliAganagara in the Saka year of the dice 
(4), vasus (8) and treasures (9), i. e., S. 984 (A. D. 
1061).® 

(4) Parlakimedi grant. —Found in the Parlakimedi 
Zamindary of Ganjam district. It consists of 29 lines, incised 
on three plates. According to the editor the script belongs 
to about the 11th century A. D. The seal bears in relief a bull 
couchant, a crescent, and the legend 3rl Ddraparano. It 
opens with praise of Parama-mdheioaro Mata-pitr-padanudhyato 
Gangdmala-kula-tilaka M.-P. Vajrahasta-deva, resident of 
Kalifiganagara and a devout worshipper of Gokarnasvftmin 

' Krishna Saatri wanted to Identify this place with Varaha-vartani, oconrriog in other 
grants {El, Vol. IV, p. 185, fn. 5, etc.) on the ground that Kola is a synonym for Vardha, 
Bee El, Vol. Ill, p. l'<27, fn. 6, for references to two other Qfthga grants, wbioh mention 
Varaha-vartani. 

'' Edited by Ramamurti, El, Vol. IV, pp. 133-93. The grant is now in the Madras 
Museum. More than two lines of the original writing on the second side of the 4th plate 
oan still be read; ibid, p. 184 (lines 57-59). 

■ The emblems of the seal are somewhat differently described by Veakayya, El, Vol. 
IX. p. 94. 

* This village and Viiaya are mentioned in an early Oa&ga grant, see lA, Vol. XIII> 
p. 276, lines 11-12. 

Titles as in Nos. I and 2. 

* Edited by Sten Konow, El, Vol. IX, pp, 94-98. 
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installed on the summit of mount Mahendra. Then we are told 
that in his reign Parama-maheivara GangSmalakula-tilakah 
Pailca-visay^dhipati DaraparSja, son of Cola-K§madiraja and 
a resident of Lailk&ko^a, gave a village named Hossandi to the 
Rajputra Kamadi, the ornament of the Naggari-Saluki family. 
It is undated. It was written by Mahasandhivigrahin Drona- 
cSrya, and incised by Sutradhdra Naihkahcyemacari.i 

According to these records, Vajrahasta V appears to have 
reigned over KaliAga from at least 1038 to 1061 A.D. In the 
Vizagapatam grants of his grandson CodagaAga, he is assigned 
a reign of 30 to 33 years.“ It is difficult to know the real 
extent of his power but as he assumed imperial titles and in the 
opening panegyrics of his grants even lays claim to universal 
sovereignty {Sdmrdjya) for his family, we may conclude that 
he at least succeeded in consolidating his rule over portions of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. He was succeeded some¬ 
time before 1075-7G A.D. by Rajaraja, his son, through the 
queen Namgama. The Dirghasi stone-inscription is the only 
record of this reign. It was found among the ruins of a temple 
near a hill called Durgd-meUa in the village of Dirghasi 
4 miles north of Kalihgapatam in Ganjam district. It con¬ 
tains 23 limes, the first 16 being in Sanskrit verse and the 
rest in Telugu verse. The alphabet is Telugu. It records 
that the Manialika Mahdpratihdri-mukhya Galamarti-gan4ct 
Bhandam-vijaya Ganda-gopala Vanapati, son of Gokarna, of 
Utreya^-gotra and Brahman caste built a mandapa (or ndtyaidla ; 
see lines 15 and 20) in front of the temple of Durga, in the 
town of DIrgharsi in the reign of Gafiga king Rajaraja, in the 


* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 220-24. Tlie editor identified the VeirabuU 
of this grant with the grandfather of Codaganga. But I have a suspicion that this 
Vajrahasta belongs to the early GaAga dynasty. This grant begins like the grants of 
Indravarman and other early Gafiga princes and is, like those grants, incised only on 8 
platM. Mote the oonneotion of Baluki with Sulika, Sulki. and Cajukya. 

• An inscriplioD at the Bhimeivara temple at MukhaliDg<in ia dated in the 32nd year 
of itnantavarmfi Vsjrahasta, see MER, p. 18, No. 268. 
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3aka year 997 (c. A.D. 1076-76). It also records the grant of a 
lamp by Padmavatl.^ 

This inscription supplies a list of the victories of Vanapati 
who appears to have been the Commander-in-chief of Rajaraja. 
We are told that he became in battle ^ * a conflagration to the 
great forest (which was) the army of the Coda king.” He also 
completely burnt “the trees which were the commanders of the 
troops of elephant and horses of the Utkala/’ and took away 
the whole property of the VeAgi king by frequently defeating 
him in battle. Daddar^ava was sent by him “to Yama as an 
envoy to report his conquest of the whole world.” In the 
Telugu portion of the record we are told that he “defeated in 
battle the kings of the Vehgi country, Kimidi Kosala, the 
GidrisiJlgi country, and Odda country.” “ The victory of 
Rajaraja over the Colas and the Eastern C&lukyas (Veligi) is 
also referred to by a Vizagapatam grant (S.1040) of Codagaiiga. 
We are told by this grant that Rajaraja “first became the 
husband of the goddess of victory in battle with the Dramilas, 
and then wedded Rajasundarl, the daughter of the Coda king, 
and when Vijayaditya,^ beginning to grow old, left Vengi, as 
if he were a sun leaving the sky and was about to sink in the 
great ocean of the Codas, he, R&jaraja, the refuge of the dis¬ 
tressed, caused him to enjoy prosperity for a long time in 
the Western regions.”® The Cola king referred to above is 
probably to be identified with Vira-Rajendra ® (c. 1062-72 A.D.), 
who is reported to have invaded KaliAga, no doubt in an 
attempt to recover the lost hegemony of his family over that 
region. Three other grants of Codagafiga distinctly state that 

^ Edited b; Bemamurti, El, Vol. IV, pp, 314.18. 

» Ibid, p. 317, Ve. 4-6. 

* Ibid, p. 818. 

* Thii Yijaj&ditya wm the oDole of the Eestero C&j|ukja Bijeodra. The latter wee the 
daugbter’a eon of Bijeodra Qadga-koQ4* («• 1018.44 A.D.) aod aon-io-law of the latter's 
son BCjendra (c. 1053*62 A.D.). He later suooeeiled in unifying Vehgi and the Cola king¬ 
doms under bis autbority and aaauoied tbe name of Kulottuhga (e. 1072-1118 A.D.). 

■ I A, Vol. XVIII. pp. 169 and 171, lines 83-89. 

* 8. E. Aiyangar, Anci$nt India, 1911, p. 146. 
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Rajasundari was the daughter of Rajendra Cofa.^ The Utkala 
(or Odda) ruler was probably one. of the later Karas of Tosall, 
while the ruler of Kosala was possibly a scion of the. Somavadisis 
of that country. KimidI appears to be identical with the 
Zamindari of that name in the Ganjam district. I am 
unable to identify either Daddirnava or the GidrisiAgi. 

In the grants of his son Eajaraja is assigned a reign of only 
8 years (c. 1069-77 A.D.). He was succeeded some time 
before 1078 A.D. by his son Anantavarma Codagafiga. 

Ihe following inscriptions are known for the reign of 
Anantavarman: — 

(1) Vizagapalam grant (i). —This was * obtained from the 
Collector of Vizagapatam ’ ; its exact find-spot is not known. 
It contains 43 lines incised on 6 plates. The seal attached to 
the ring bears the usual figure of the bull couchant and other 
emblems ; * The introductory portion is nearly the same as in 
Vajrahasta’s Nos. 1 and 2. The additional genealogical informa¬ 
tion is as follows :— 

Vajrahasta-deTa V Bajendra Cola. 

Bajaraja ^Agramakisi Bajasundari 

PaTama'maheivara-Pb.-M.-Trikalihgddhipati Ananta-varma-Co^agaAga- 
deva.® 

The inscription records that this last prince from Kalifiga- 
nagara, in the iSaka year (that is numbered by) the eyes of 
Hara (3), sky (0), sky (0), and moon (1), i,e., 1003 (A.D. 
1081), granted the village of Cftkivftda in the SaihvS-Kisaya to 
the RSjaraje^vara (Siva) whose temple was at the village of 

^ Vingapatam granta dated in S. 1008 and 1087, JA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 163 and 174. 
Sw alao tbe newlj diwoTarad Eorni grant, dated in S. 1008. Quartnly Journal of tha 
Andftre Hittorical Soeiatg, July 1926, pp. 40 H. 

* These are somawhat dillaiant from those on Vajrahasta's seals i see for details 

/A, Vd. XVni, 161. 

> For a eomplde list of Co^agahga’s hirades and titles see JiSB, 1908, pp. 108.10. 
Among the mote important may be m wtiooed Oeggedoere, CMlukfu-Oadga and ptdtahly 
fftrams.de40S. 
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Bengujed. Lines 30-33 give the date of the donor's accession 
to the throne as the Saka year that is numbered by tiie Nandas 
(9), apertures of the body (9), and planets (9), i.e.^ 999, ‘while 
the sun was standing in the sign of Kumbha (A.D.1078).* The 
inscription does not give us the names of its writer or 
engraver.® 

(2) Korni grant (i). —This was discovered in a pot while 
digging for the foundation of a house in the village of Korni, near 
KaliAgapatam, in the Ganjam district. It contains 55 lines, 

incised on 5 plates. In its introductory portion, script, langu- 

« 

age, seal, and royal titles, it closely resembles No. 1. It 
records the grant of the village of Khonna in Varaha-vartanl to 
300 Brahmans by Anantavarma Codagahga-deva from Kalifiga- 
nagara in the ^aka year 1003 (A.D. 1082). It was written 
by DSmodara the son of the MaMkayastha Sandhivigrahin 
M&vuraya and engraved by Mahak§asdli Vallemoja.® 

(3-4) Mukhalingam stone-inscriptions (i-ii). —Written in 
the Telugu language and alphabet * on a slab to the left of the 
second entrance, west face ’ in the temple of Mukhalingesvara 
at MukhaliAgam.* Each of them records the gift of a lamp in 
the 8th year of Anantavarman in S.1004.® 

(5-6) Ronanki stone-inscriptions. —Written in the Telugu 
language and script ‘ on a stone lying on the bank of the Vam- 
sadhara at Ronanki.’ They record the gift of some land in the 
19th year of Codaganga in S.1015 to the temple of Siddhe^vara 
by queen Lakfmidevl.® 

’ On the date see Fleet, ibid, pp. 161-62; aleo M. Cbalcravarti, JASB, 1C03, 

pp. 107-8. 

* Edited by Fleet, I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 461-65. The language of the grant ia 
Banakrit; the eoript is a southern variety of Niger!. 

■ Edited by G. V. Sitapati, Quarterly Journal of Andhra Historical Soeuty, July 
1926, pp. 40 ff. The editor bas identified the village Khonna with mod. Korni. For thia 
and other auggeations about the localities mentioned in tbe grant, tee ibid, p. 43. 

* In later references I aliall nae tbe abbreviation MM to designate tbia temple. 

* Noticed in MER, p. 18, Nos, 2it and 246. Tbe editor reada tbe date of (2) as 
fl. 1005; but see JASB, 1003, pp. 09 S. 

* Noticed in MER, p. 24, Nos. 392 and 393. 
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(7) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {in). —Written in the 
Telugu language and alphabet * on the second pillar in the right 
row of the AsiMnamaniapa' in the MM. It records the gift of 
a lamp in the 23rd year of Anantavarman in S. 1020.' 

(8) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (iv). —Written in the 
Telugu language and alphabet ' on a pillar to the left of the 
entrance to the central shrine ’ of the MM. It mentions Vira- 
Coda-deva, and is dated in the 28th year of Anantavarman, in 
8. 1024.* 

(9) Komi grant (ii). —Found with No. 2. It closely 
resembles No. 10. It records a grant similar to No. 2 of a 
piece of * land in the vicinity of Khonna, Tuluvu, and Gara,* 
by the same king in 8.1034.’ * 

(10) Mukhalingam stone-inscription («).—It is incised on 
the 3rd pillar on the left row of the Asthanamaniapa in the 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp by a dancing girl in 8. 1039 
in the reign of Co4agaiiga.° 

(11) Vizagapatam grant (ii). —Found as No. 1. It 
contains 117 lines engraved on 5 plates. The seal * and 
language as in No. 1 ; but the characters * are ordinary old 
Kanarese of the regular type of the period.* In the introduc¬ 
tory portion, the genealogy of the donor is drawn from Ananta 
(Vifgiu).’ It records the grant of the village of T&marakha^di 
in the Samva-Ftsai/a * to a person named Madhava by Ananta- 
varmSL-mahdrajo Rajddhirdja-Rdja-Parameivarah Ph.-Parama- 
vai^ifavah Parama-brahmanyah Mdta-pitr-pdddnudhydtah Coda- 


> Ibid, p. 15, No. 167. 

* Ibid, p. 14. No. liO. 

* Tbuae threo places are meDtiooed in No. 2. 

* Noticed by the editor of No. i io tbe aante Journal, pp. 4 ) S. Not yet edited 

■ No. 211. 

* For slight differenoea aee I.i, Voi. XVIII, p. 165. 

* For this gaoealogy np to Vairahuts, see above List No. 1, oo pp. 461'8S. From 
Vajrshasta ae in No. 1, only it does not mention the name of tbe maternal grandfather 
of Um donor. 

* ^e aama as in No. 1. 
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gaAga-deva, * decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty over 
the whole of Utkala and residing at the town of Sindurapora,’ 
in the iSaka year numbered by the sky (0), oceans (4), sky (0), 
and moon (1), i.e., 1040 (A.D. 1118-19).’ 

(12) RayipMu stone-inscription. —Incised *on a stone 
in the bed of a tank at Rayip&du. It records the gift of a lamp 
ini the 44th year of Anantavarma-deva in S. year 1040 (A.D. 
1118). The language and alphabet are Sanskrit and Telugu.* 

(13) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (vi). —Incised on the 
‘ left of the entrance into the Istkanamaf^apa ’ in the MM. It 
records the gift of a lamp in the 45th year of CodagaAga in 
S. 1043. Language and alphabet; Telugu.® 

(14) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (vii). —Incised on 
the second pillar in the left row of the Ksthdnamandapa of the 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp by a military officer in the 
48th year of OodagaAga in 8. year 1045. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(15) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {viii). —Found as 
No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of 
Anantavarman in 8.1015. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(16) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (ix). —Incised on the 
second pillar in the left row of the Isthdnamai^dapa in the MM, 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of CodagaAga in 
8. 1045. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(17) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (x). —Found as No. 
IG. It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of Ananta¬ 
varman in 8. 1046. Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 


» Edited by Fleet, I A, Vol. XVIIl, pp. 165-73. 

* Noticed in MER, p. 24, No. 390, Hultzsch read the data as Stka 10(7)0, 4th year; 
for oorreotioDa see JASB, 1903, pp. 99 if. 

* MER, p. 19. No. 234. 

« Ibid, p. 17. No. 221. 

* Ibid, p. 15. No. 177. 

* Ibtd, p. 17, No. 22i. 

* Jhtd. p. 17. No. 222. 
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(18) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xi). —Incised on 
the first pillar in the right row of the isthdnamattifapa of MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 60th year of Godagafiga in 
S. 1047. Language and alphabet, Telugii.* 

(19) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {xii). —Found as 

No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the OOrd year of 
Anantavarman ini 8. 1048. Language and al}>habt?t, Telugu.* 

(20-21) Mukhalingam stone-inscriptions {xiii-xiv). —Incised 
on the pillar to the right of the entrance to the central shrine 
of the MM. They record grants of lamps in the 5Jh’d year of 
Anantavarman .and Codaganga in 8. 1049. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu.“ 

(22) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xv). —Found as 

No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 54th year of 
Codagafiga in 8. 1050. Language and alphabet, Teliigu.* 

(23) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xvi). —Found as 

No. 18. It records the grant of a lamp in the 55th year of 
Anantavarman in 8. 1051. Language and alj)hal><H, Tehigu.® 

(24) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xcii). —P’ound as 

No. 16. It records the gift of a lamp in tlie 57th year of Cotla- 
gahga in 8. 1053, It mentions Varaha-vartani. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.” 

(26) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xpiii). —Found as 
No. 18. It records tlie gift of a lamp by Anantavarman 

Codaganga in his 68th year, in 8. 1064 (A.l). 1133). Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.’ 

(2G). Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xix). —Found as No. 
18. It records the gift of a lamp by the wife of Cotlagafiga’s 


• Ibid, p. 14, No. 152. 

• 7bii. p. IS. No. IGG. 

» Ibid, p. 14. Nos. 143.44. 

• Ibid, p. 14, No. 151. The d»te corrospouHs te A 1). 1129 ; iwe JASli, 1903, pp. 99 ll. 

• Ibid, No. 166. 

• Ibid, p. 17. No. 2fi0. 

’ Ibid, p. 14, No. 140. 
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younger brother. It is dated in the 59th year on Anantavarman 
in 1055. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(27) Mukalingam stone-inscription (xx). —Incised on the 
drd pillar in the right row of the A8th&namafi4apo> in MM. It is 
dated as in No. 26. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(28) Mahendragiri stone-inscription. —Incised on a slab 
to the left of the entrance to the Kunti shrine in the Gokar^eS- 
vara temple on Mahendragiri. It records the gift of a lamp to 
the temple by an inhabitant of Arasavilli in the 60th year of 
Anantavarma-CoiiagaAga in 8. 1055.° 

(29) Srikurman stone-inscription. —This is dated in the 
reign of Anantavarman in 8. 1055. It is incised on a stone 
in the Vaisoava temple at Srikurman near Chicacole, Ganjam 
district.^ 

(30) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxi). —Found as 
No. 18. It is dated in the 5( ?)th year of Anantavarman, in 
9. 1056. The end of the inscription is built into the temple. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.'^ 

(31) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {icxii). —Found as 
No. 27. It records the gift of a lamp in the 59th year of 
Anantavarman in S. 1050. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(32) Vizagapatam grant (Hi). —Found as No. 1. 
The introductory portion is exactly like No. 1. The seal, lan¬ 
guage, script, are also similar. It records the grant of the 
village of Samuda with the Tittilihgi (TrilliAgi ?)-vd{aka in the 
Sammaga-Fi.s(i7/a to a person named CodagaAga by Ananta¬ 
varman ’ in the year numbered by the sages (7), arrows 
(5), sky (0), and moon (1), i.e., 1057 (A.D. 1135-36). In 


' fbid. No. 163. 

^ Ibid, p. 15, No. 185. 

' Ibid, p. 24, No. 39C. 

* Noticod by M. Ciiakr.i varli, JASB, 1903, pp. 99 ff. 

MKR, p. 14, No. 164. 

0 Ibid, p. 15, No. 187. 

' Titles sod epitIwU as in Nu. 1. 
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lines ’iO-'iS it gives the same date as in No. 1, for the {lonor*8 
coronation.* 

(33) Muhkalingam stone-inscription (xxii). —Incised as 
No. 18. It records the gift of a lamp in the 69th year 
of Codaganga, in S. 1067. Language and alphabet, Telugu. * 

(34) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxiii). —Incised jan 
the 4th pillar in the right row of the Asthanamawiapa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 61st year of Anantavarman 
in 8. 1058. Language and alphabet, Telugu." 

(35) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {xxiv). —Incised on the 
4th pillar in the left row of the Asthdnamanc^apa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 63r(l year of Anantavarman, 
in S. 1060. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(36) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxvi). —Found as 
No. 35. It records the gift of a. lamp in 8. 1060, in the 64th 
year of Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(37) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (a;a;i?i)-—Incised on 
the right of the entrance into the Asthanamandapa of MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in 8. 1061, in the 64th year of a 
Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(38) Arasavilli stone-inscription (i). —Incised on a slab 

built into the wall of the prdk&ra of the SQrya-Narayana temple 
at Arasavilli. It records the gift of a lamp in the 72nd year 
of Anantavarman, in 8. 1068. Language and alphabet, 

Telugu.’ 

(39) Arasavilli stone-inscription (ii). —Incised on a slab 
in front of the same temple as in No. 38. It records the gift 


* Edited by Fleet, /.4, Vol. XVllI, pp. 172-7G, M. Cliekraverti hea aaggeeted for 
tbedate 1050. He takes Must as 0; meJASU. l'J03, pp. 09 IT. 1 thiok Fleet is right. 

* MKB, p. 17, No. 219. 

» Ibid, p. 18, No. 193. 

‘ Ibid, p. 18, No. 201. 

* Ibid, No- 205. 

" Ibid, p. 17. No. 236. 

’ Ibid, p. 23, No. 387. 
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of a lamp in the 72nd year of Anantavarman, in d. 1069. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(40) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxvii). —Incised on 
the 3rd pillar in the right row of the AstMnamavdapa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 73rd year of Anantavarman. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.’ 

The above inscriptions contain dates from Saha 999, the 
year of CodagaUga’s coronation to 3aka 1069. This gives 
him a reign of 70 years, which agrees with the total reign- 
period assigned by the Eendupatna plates (S. 1213) ol Nara- 
siihha IL* But the inscriptions of CkidagaAga give 73 as 
his total reign period. The confusion is increased by the fact 
that the Kendupatna grant mentioned above gives iSaka 1064 
as the year of the coronation of Codagaiilga’s son KamArnava 
while a Telugu inscription of Eamarnava gives the year 
1070, as his 3rd regnal year. Another element of confusion 
is added by an examination of the dated records of CodagaAga 
containing his regnal years, according to some of which his 
first year would fall in 3ako, 999, while othbrs seem to give 
Saka 998, 997 and in one case 996. All these dates cannot 
be correct and probably there are mistakes in some of these 
figures.^ Bo^agafiga's accession cannot be pushed further back 
than 3aka 998, for we have his father’s inscription dated in 
3arka 997. As we have inscriptions dated in CodagaAga’s 
reign up to Saka 1069 we must conclude that his reign 
extended from Saka 998 to 1069 (c. 1076-11.47 A.D.). 


> JMd, Mo. 888. 

* lUdt p. 16, No. 188. M. ChakroTorti gives the dote o( this insoriptioD os 
8. 1060. See JA8B, 1908, pp. 00 fl. As so mony of the inseriptioos of GoflogoAgo use the 
Tslogu loDgDoge oad olphobet, it is, I think untenoble, to hold with Mr. B. C. Monmdor 
thot the longnoge ond script of the Gofigo mlers of Orisso 'were not Telugu but Tomil.' 
Bee his OM, p. : note olso the Dirghosi insoription of BCjorijo shove. 

* JASBt Vd. IiXV, pp. 930 ff., Y. 89. The same Sgoie is olso given by the Pori 
pistes; see ibid, Vd. XLTV, pp. 138 ff. 

* Dt. Bomett suggests * Perhaps the muddle arises from a oonfnsion of year of 
inaagvmtiaB as Faoerifs and year of Ahhifska as sopreuM soveisign.' 
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The coronation of Kamariiava in Saka 1064 may possibly have 
been as a regent, for in that year his father was very old, 
probably more than 80, and he may have arranged to transfer 
the active duties of kingship to his eldest son/ 

During this long reign of more than 70 years the Gafigas 
reached the height of their greatness. The Kendupatna plates 
referred to above tell us tliat Codagafiga ‘ exacted tribute from 
all land between the Gahga and the Gotama-Gaiiga (Godavari).’ “ 
In his Vizagapatam grant, dated in 3aka 1040, we are told that 
he * first placed the fallen lord of Utkala in his kingdom in the 
eastern region and then the waning lord ol Vengi in the Western 
region, and propped up their failing fortunes.’ Tlie friendship 
with the Utkala-pati, did not last long, for the Kendupatna 
plates inform us that Gangesvara (Codagafiga) by ‘ defeating the 

king of Utkala as if churning another sea.obtained 

Laksmi like kingdom, thousands of maddened elephants, tens of 
thousands of horses and gems innumerable.’ The evidence of 
the further extension of Codaganga’s arms towards the North¬ 
east is supplied by some other verses of the same grant, 
which refer to the destruction of the king of Mandara’s capital 
by the Ganga king and his struggles on the banks of the 
Ganges. It is not unlikely that this MandSra is to be identified 
with the Sarkar Mandaran of the A*in-l-AkbaTt, whose head¬ 
quarters, Garh-Maiidiiran (now known as Bhitargarh), is about 
50 miles from the Ganges. This place was a well-known front¬ 
ier town from the 14th to the 16th centuries.Tliis extension 
of the GaAgas’ power towards the Ganges brouglit them into 


■ See JASB, 1903, p. lOS. Considerable confusion prevails about the time and 
years of reign of lliese Oauga kings. M. Cliakravarti has discussed these difficulties and 
suggested solutions, ibid, pp. 98-108. 

* This is also mentioned in the Bhubsiiesvar inscription of Narasimfaa II {Sakt 1200); 
seeE/.Vol. XIII, pp. 160 ff. 

* See M. Cbakrabarti in JA8B, 1903, pp. 109,10. Sec also supra, pp. 841-43 and 
869.60. 
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contact with the Senas of Bengal. If the Ballala-cariia of Xnanda 
Bha^^a is to be believed, the Senas maintained friendly relations 
with their powerful southern neighbours.* In the North-west 
Co4agaAga came into conflict with the kings of Tuihmana. The 
Malhar inscription of Jajalladeva II (c. 1160-68 A.D.) and the 
Kharod inscription of Katnadeva III (c. 1181-82 A. D.) 
inform us that the Kalacuri prince Ratnadeva II (c. 1120-35 
A.D.) defeated Codagahga.^ In the South the extension of 
Codagahga*s power to the Godavari and his conflicts with 
the Eastern Calukya kings of Vefigi must have brought him into 
touch with Kulottuflga I (c. 1072-1118 A.D.), who united the 
Vehgi and Cola kingdoms under one sceptre. The inscriptions 
of this king show that he penetrated in the north as far as 
Wairagarh and Cakrakotta in the C. P.® The Kalingattu 
Parani, a long Tamil poem by JayafikondSn, gives a graphic 
account of an expedition into North KaliAga conducted by 
Earunakara, the feudatory Pallava king and prime-minister of 
Kulottuhga.* Canto XII of this poem describes a battle between 
the Kalinga king .and KarunSkara, in which the former was 
defeated. Unfortunately Jayankondan does not mention the 
name ol the Kalinga king. But as the expedition seems to have 
been undertaken some time between 1084 and 1090 A.D. the 
defeated Ganga prince must have been Codagahga 'c. 1076-1147 
A-D.).*^ It has been suggested that Kulottuhga retained his hold 
at least on a i)art of Kalihga till his death, about 1118 


‘ Anands Bha^ta describes Vijayasena as CoragaUga-sakliafy ; see supra, Dynastic 
Hislory of Bengal and Behar, p. 350. 

' See infra, mj chapter on the Haihayas of C. P. Also Batnapor ioscriptioo of 
PrthvideTa III (?), El, Vol. I, pp. 45-62. 

* Kaltzscih, South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Pari II. 1003, Madras, pp. 132.84, 
Vayiragarh has been rightly identified by Hiralal with Wairagarh in the Chanda distiiot 
of C. P. Sakkarakot^am is apparently the Cakrakotta of the inscriptions of the Niga- 
vamlla (Sindas) of Baetar. 

* I A, Vol. XIX, pp. 329 ff. This poem also refers to the conquest of' Sakkarakottam. 

* This is the view of Kanakasabbai Pillai, I A, Vol, XIX, p. 838 ; see also 8. K. 
Aiyangar'a Ancient India, pp. 144 S. 
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A.D.* Whatever may be the truth in this guess, it is certain that 
the Gaiiga king took full advantage of the decline of Cola power 
after KulottuAga’s death. From lllB-19 A.D., the date of one 
of his Vizagapatam grants, his authority on the Godavari 
seems to have been unchallenged. 

Codagaiiga’s success in the domain of peace was perhaps 
greater than in war. The great temple of Jagannatha at Puri 
is a standing evidence of the artistic vigour and prosperity of 
Orissa under his reign.® His patronage of religion and charities 
is also proved by the numerous inscriptions Ixdonging to him, 
his fajnily and officers. Though no poem of his age has come 
down to our time, his inscriptions show that Sanskrit and 
Telugu were well cultivated. Mr. M. Chakravarti drew attention 
to the astronomical work BMsvatl, which according to the 
Surya-siddhanta was composed by Satananda of Purusottama 
(Puri) in Saka 1021 (c. 1099-1100 A.D.). According to com¬ 
mentators, he is said to have based his calculations on the meri¬ 
dian of his native city.® 

Co<lagahga had a large family and had at least one younger 
brother. One of the Mukhalingam inscriptions, records a gift 
by the wife of his younger brother in iSaka 1055.^ Amongst his 
wives the names of six have been preserved in inscriptions,® viz.^ 
(1) Kastiirikamodini, (2) Indira, (3) Candralekha, (4) Somala- 
raahadevl, (5) Laksml-devi, and (6) Prthvl-mahridcvi. Coi>per- 
plates of his successors preserve the names of 4 of his sons. 


‘ S. K. Aijaagtir, Ancient India, p. 145. Tbe Teki plates, dated in the 17th year 
(c. 1087 A.D.) of ICulottuhgB I, show that his sou Vlra-Coda was governor of Vei\gi. The 
boundary of Veugi is given as Mahendra (mountain) in tbe N. and kfanneru (in the Nellore 
Oist.) in the S. El, Vol. VI, p. 346. Also Ancient India, p. 145. 

- J4SB, Vol LXV, pp. 229 f[ , Vs. 27-28 ; ibid, 1898, pp. 828-31 ; AO, Vol. II. pp. 
112-42. 

^ /btd, 1903, p. 110. 

* MER, p. 14. No. 153. 

* Pari and Kendapatna platea of Naraaiiiiha II, JA8B, Vol- LXV, pp. 229 ff.; Vol. 
XLIV, pp. 126 ff. MEB, p. 14. No. 140; ibid, p. lU, Noa. 210.11; ibid, p. 24. Nos. 892-03. 
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Their births from the queens mentioned Above may be shown in 
a tabular form as follows.* 

Kasturikamodini = C'odaganga = ChandralekhS. 

I = Indira 

(1) KamSrnava 
(2) Bighava 

(3) Bajaraja (4) Aniyankabhima. 

Codagahga was succeeded by his son Kamarnava VII, who, 
like his father, was known as Anantavarman, sometimes also as 
Anantavarma-Madhu-Kamarnava, Kum&ra and possibly also as 
Ja^^vara. No copper-plates of his reign have yet been discover¬ 
ed. But we have the following stone-inscriptions of his reign 
at Mukhalingam and Srikurmam. 

(1) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (t).—Incised on the 
second pillar in the right row of the Asthannman^pa in 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of the reign 
of Jateivara (ESmftrnava?) in 1070. Language and alphabet, 
Telugu.* 

(2) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (ii). —Incised on the 
4th pillar in the left row of the Asthanamar^pa in MM. It 
records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of Anantavarman 
(E&m&rnava), in S. 1070. Language and alphabet, Telugu.’ 

(3) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (tit).—Incised on a 
slab to the left of the second entrance into the central shrine of 
the Bhimesvara temple at Mukhalingam. It records the gift of 

^ A Makhftlmgam inacription dated io S. 1064 refers to UmftvsUsbha as tbs son of 
the Oa&fa king; see MER, p. 17, No. 239- He may bare been the son of some other 
toean. 

* HER, p. 15, No. 178. HolUseb gives the name of the king as Jateivaradeva; bat 
see M. OhakravarU in JASB, 1903, p, ] 11. 

* MSB, p. 16, No. 201. Hnltasoh gives the name of the king as Anantavarmadeva. 
Bol aot H. Obakratarli in JA8B, 1908, p, llt< 
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a lamp in the 3rd year of Anantavarman (Kftmarnava) in 9. 1070. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(4) Srikurmavi stone-inscription (i). —Incised on a slab 
to the right of the south entrance to the Bhogamati^opa in 
the Kurmesvara temple at Srikurmam. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 4th year of Anantavarma-Madhu-Kamarnava in 
S. 1071. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(5) Srikurmam stnne-inscripiion (ii). —Incised on a pillar 
to the left of the first entrance to the central shrine of the same 
temple as in No. 4. It records the gift of a lamp in the 7th 
year of Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(6) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi). —Incised as in No. 
4. It records the gift of a lamp in the 9th year of Anantavar¬ 
man in S. 107 (6 ?). Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(7) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (iv). —It is incised on 
the same temple as No. 3. It records the gift of a lamp in the 
10th year of Anantavarman in 9. 1077. Language and alphabet, 
Telugu.* 

In these records the dates of Kamarnava range from ^aka 
1070 to 1077. As 1070 is referred to as his 3rd year, his date 
of accession ought to be t§aka 10G7. But we have seen that the 
dates of his father came down up to 3aka 10G9. The Kendu- 
patna grant gives i§aka 1064 as the date of his Abhiseka. I have 
already suggested that this year probably marks his formal con¬ 
secration as the regent of his old father. As he is usually assigned 
a reign of 10 years, and as l§aka 1077 is said to be his 10th year, 
it is likely that his actual reign extended from Saka 1009 to 
1077 or 1078.® Kamarnava was succeeded by his half-brother 

' MRR, p. 16. No. 269. Hultzsch gives the name of the king as in No. 2; but tee 
JASB, 1903. p. 111. 

» MER, p. 23, No. 383. 

* Ihii, No. 385. 

* Ihii, No. 332. For the date see JASB, 1903, p. 111. 

* HER, p. 18, No. 270. 

* JASB, 1903. pp. 112.113. 
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E&ghava. No inscription of this king have yet been 
discovered. In the Eendupatna grant he is assigned a reign of 
15 years. As we have inscriptions of the 3rd year of his suc¬ 
cessor dated in ^aka 1093, he probably reigned from Saha 1078 
to 1090.* Raghava was succeeded by his half-brother Ananta- 
varma BSjar&ja II, also known as Rajendra.® The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign. 

(1) Makhalingam Hone-inscription (i). —This Telugu in¬ 
scription is incised on a slab to the right of the southern entrance 
into the Asthdnaman^apa of the Bhlme^vara temple at Mukha- 
lingam. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of Ananta- 
varman in S. 1093.® 

(2) Mukhalingam stone-inscription («).—This Telugu in¬ 
scription is incised on the right door-pillar of the entrance into 
the lathdnaman^apa of MM. It is dated in S. 1097, in the 
reign of Anantavarman.* 

(3) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {Hi). —This Telugu 
inscription is incised on the 2nd pillar in the right row of the 
iathandman^pa, in MM. It records the gift of some land by 
the Man4olika Purusottama in the •22nd year of Anantavarman, 
in S. 1109.* 

(4) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {w). —This Telugu in¬ 
scription is incised on a slab to the left of the southern entrance 
of the Bhlmeiivara temple at Mukhalingam. It records the gift 
of some land in the 23rd year of Anantavarman in S. 1110.“ 

In the above inscriptions the dates of Rajaraja II range 
from Saka 1093 to 1110. The latter date marks his 23rd year. 


‘ M. Cfaakravarti takes the regnal years as aAka years, and tries to establish harmony 
in the dates. See ibid, pp. 99>100 and 113. He gives S. 1092 as the last year of 
BSghava. 

* For this name see C&tesvara BtoDe<insoription of Anafigabhlma III, J4SB, 1898, 
Vol. LXVII, pp. 817 ff. 

* MER, p. 18, No. 266. 

* Ibid, p. 17, No. 242. 

» Ibid, p. 16, No. 180. 

* Ibid, p. 18, No. 265. 
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In the Kendupatna plates he is assigned a reign of ‘25 years.^ 
The Meghe^vara temple-inscription of Svapnesvara gives 
us the name of Surama as that of one of his 
queens.® The same inscription tells us that when RajarSja 
grew old he anointed his younger brother AniyaAkabhima. The 
following inscriptions are known for the reign of AniyaAka- 
bhlma II, also known as Anangabhima.® 

(1) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription .—Incised on a slab of 
stone which is now in the western wall of the courtyard of the 
temple of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvar in Puri district. 
It contains 36 lines of writing. The whole of the text except 
the introductory Om om namah 3ivdya, is in Sanskrit verse. 
The characters are northern Nagarl. The first two verses praise 
the moon and the sage Gautama (Aksapada). It then gives the 
genealogy and connections of one Svapnesvara as folloAvs :— 


Id the Gautama-^ofra 
Rajaputra Dvaradeva. 

I 

Muladeva 


I 

Ahirama. 

I 


Svapnesvara 


In the luDur race 


Codaganga 


I ! 

Surama-devI = Rajaraja 


Aniyaukabhima 


Verses 18-21 praise Svapnesvara as being in war, ‘ a divine 
weapon of the king’s of the Ganga lineage,’ a man more power¬ 
ful than a complete army. We are next told that this person 
founded a magnificent temple of god (Siva) Meghes'vara. He 
gave a number of female attendants to the god, laid out a gar¬ 
den near the temple, built a tank near it, and in connectioni 
with the tank erected a tnanclapa or open hall. He also provided 


* For M. Chakravarti’* calculatioDs, see JASB, 1903, p. II'*. According to biu 1093 is 
hie Srd ahka, year, t.e., 2nd regnal year. So 1092 wai bis first year. As 1114 is giren 
as the 4tfa (aftfce) year, i.*., Srd regnal year of his successor, tbe latter s first regnal year 
would be 3dca 1112. This would give him a reign of 21 years or 25 ahka yeere. 

» JASB, 1897, pp. 11 El, Vol. VT, pp. 198 if. 

* See the CitefiTUa etoae-inscription, JASB, 1893, pp. 317 ff. 
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wells and tanks on roads and in towns, lights in temples, 
cloisters for the study of the Vedas ; and to pious Brahmans he 
gave Brahmapura which was superintended by the Saiva teacher 
Viwu. By the latter’s orders this poem was composed by 
Udayana. It was written by Candradhavala and incised by 
Sutradham Sivakara.* 

(2) Bhiivanesvar stone-inscription (t).—Incised on the south 
jamb of tJie porcii of the great temple of KrttivRsa at Bhuva- 
nesvar. It is dated in 3aka 1114 (A.D. 1193) in the 4th 
year of Aniyafikabhlma.* 

(3) BhucanesDar stone-inscription {ii). —Incised and dated 
as No. 2 above.® 

In the Kendiipatna plates AniyaAkadeva is said to have ruled 
for 10 years. The lower limit of his reign is fixedly the iSaka 
year 1128, the 11th year of liis successor.^ The Catesvara 
stone-inscription of AnaAgabhTma III gives us the name of 
dvijendra Govinda as one of his ministers.® AnaAgabhIma was 
succeeded by Anantavarma RajarSja 111, his son through his 
queen, the pattamahisi Bhagalla-devl. The only record 
known for his reign is his Srikurmam stone-inscription. This 
is incised on a slab to the left of the south entrance to the 
Bhoya-mandapn in the Kiirmesvara temple at Srikurmam, and 
records the gift of a lamp in the 11th year of Anantavarman in 
Saka 1128. Its language and alphabet are Telugu.* The 


‘ It was first edited by Prinsep in JASB, Vol. VI. pp. 278-88, plate XVII. Nait N. 
Vasu edited it, ibid, 1897, Vol. LXVl, pp. 11-23, Finally edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VI, 
pp. 188-903. 

* Noticed by M. CbakraTarti in JASB, 1903, p. 115. 

» Ihid. 

* M. Chakravarti, applying his theory of ahka years, accepts 1119 Saka as his 6nt 
year aod Saha 1120 as hia aoecessor'e first year. This wosTd give him a rsign of 9 ytsrs. 
See JASB, 1903, pp. 115-16. 

* /dSB. 1898. pp. 317 ff. 

* MER, p. 28, No 881. 
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Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 17 years.^ The only 
important incident during his reign appears to have been the 
lirst Muslim attack on Orissa. The Tahaqat-i-Nasin tells us 
that when Muhammad-i-Bbakht-yar led his troops towards 
the mountains of Kamriid and Tibet, he had dispatched the two 
Klialj Amirs Mubammad-i-Sheran and his brother Ahmad-i- 
Sheran, “ with a portion of his forces towards Lakhan-or and 
Jaj-nagar.” According to Raverty this expedition took place 
towards the close of 601 A.H., or about ]205 A.D.° We 
are told that when the news of the death of Mubanimad-i- 
Bakht-yar reached Miihammad-i-Sheran “ he came back from 
that quarter and returned again to Diw-kot.” The expedition 
therefore terminated in 602 A.H. 

Rajanija III was succeeded by Anangabluma TII,^ his 
son by the Cajukya inahist Mafikui?a-devi.® The following in¬ 
scriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Cdtcscarii stone-inscription .—This is on a stone slab in 
the temple of (Siva) Catesvara at Kisanpur village, in the 
Padmapur Pargana of the district of Cuttack. The temple is 
about 12 miles North-East from Cuttack. The inscription 
of 25 lines opens with Orii nainah JSivCiya and verses in praise 
of the Ocean, the abode of Visnu and the birthplace of the 
Moon, who adorns the crest of Mahftdeva. It then traces the 
genealogy of the Ganga rulers from CodagaOga to AnaAgabhlma. 


‘ As DO inscriptious with roffnal jesrs have been found for the next 3 rulers, it is 
difficult to find his last year. M. Cbakrsvarti took his 11th year in Snkn 1028 as an aiika 
year, and so fixed upon iSaka 1120 as bis first year. By taking the reign-periods of the 8 
successors of B^jarl]a III as .given in the Eendupstna plates as an/>a years acd cslcula- 
ting backward from 1200-01 $iiku, the first year of Narasituhu IT, he finds 1133 
just tits in with the 17th {aiika) year, i.e., the 14th regnal year of Rajar&ja lit; Ji45B, 
1003, p. 117. 

T.V, Vol. I, p. 573. Orissa was known to Mualim historians under the name of 
Jajnagar. For the houii ncs of Jtjnagar, sec TN, Voi. I, p. 587, fn. 4, 
s /hid, p. 560. fn. 4. 

* .Mso c.iilcd king Bhlma, ace El, Voi. Xlll, pp. 150 ff. 

* Kendupatna plates, JASD, Vol. LXV. pp. 229 if.; in the Puri plates the name is 
given as Gnpa or SadguQa.devi, ibid, XUV, pp. 128 ff. 
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We are next told that this last king had a Sadr a named Vifnu 
who united the empire of TrikaliAga. He defeated a Yavanava- 
ni~vindu (lines 14-15) and the Tummdna-pphripnti (line 15) and 
trampled on the heads of the enemies of the lUhaIa~pati. The 
immediate object of the inscription is to record that this Vifnu 
erected a temple for the god Siva. * 

(2) Bhuvanesvar inscription .—A Sanskrit inscription, 
dated in the 4th-year after ahhi^eka. This is No. 3 on the 
south jamb of the porch of the great temple at Bhuvanesvar.® 
The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 34 years.® 
According to the Madla-Pafiji^ he was one of the most powerful 
princes of the family. We are told by this chronicle that he 
built or finished the temple of Jagannutha at Puri, surveyed the 
whole kingdom and made numerous grants. Excepting his 
liberality, which seems to be supported l)y the Kendupatna 
plates, none of these statements are corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence. It is however likely that the great temple of Jagan- 
nitha and the buildings connected with the shrine may have 
been actually finished during his reign. As to his military 
achievements, the CStes'vara inscription shows that he waged suc¬ 
cessful wars against his Kalacuri neighbours of Chhattisgarh. 
It was probably after his victory over the rulers of Tummana 
that he gave his sister Candrika in marriage to the Haihaya king 
Paramardl.^ The reference ini the same inscription to his 
fight with a Yavana ruler is obscure. But the authenticity 
of the struggle is established by the Bhuvanesvar inscription 
of Narasimha II, which also refers to Anangabhlma’s victory 


^ Edited by N. Vbbu. 1898, Vol. LXVII, pp. 317*227. First policed in tbe 

rUvokota. Vol. VI, p. 229. 

* This, together ivith some other minor records, is policed by M. Chekravarti id 
JASB, 1908, p. 118. 

* Calcalaling as indicated in fn. 1, p. 477 above, M. Ghakravarti has fixed upon 
bia teign-period aa ^aka 1133-60, which gives him 28 years»34 aiiAa years ; see JASB, 
1603, p. 118. 

* HI, Vol. XIII, p. ISS, V. 7. Haihajfd-va^ia-vata^tai Paramardi, ParamardI 
died fighting for Nfsiifaht II, see ibid, p. 151 and V. 20. 
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over a Ja(Ya)vana enemy.* It prol)ably contains a hint of 
his conflict with the Khalj Ghiyath ud-Din * Iwaz, the fourth 
Bengal ruler. We are told by the Tahaqat-i-Na^irl that " the 
parts around the state Lakhanavatl, such as Jaj-nagar, the 
countries of Bang, Kftmrud, and Tirhut, all sent tribute to him.*’ * 
It is possible that this invasion took place after the accession of 
‘Iwa 9 , c. 008 A. H., and before the invasion of Bengal by 
Iltutmish in G2'2 A. H., i. tf., between 1211 and 1224 A.D.* 

Anahgabhima III was succeeded by Narasinha I,* his son 
by his queen Kastura-devl. Tlie following inscriptions are 
known for his reign : 

(1) Srikurmam slone-inscnption. —It is incised ‘ on the 
14th pillar in the Tirucuttamandapa, east, north, west, and south 
faces.’ It records the gift of some land by a feudatory of PratSp- 
vlra-Narasiihha-deva, sonof Gahga Anahgabhima in 'f^aka 1172. 
The language is Sanskrit, the alphabet Telugu ^ 

(2) Bhuvanesimr stone-inscription. —It was discovered 
while digging the foundation of a monastery near the Gauri- 
Kedar temple at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. It is incised on a 
stone, on the top of which is figured ‘a beautiful image of 
Gahesa.’ It is bilingual inscription in ‘ Bengali’ and Tamil 
characters, the one being a translation of the other. The ‘Ben¬ 
gali’ portion contains 30 lines and the Tamil portion 29. The 
language of the ‘Bengali’ portion of the inscription is Oria. The 
inscription seems to record the gift of some land by Vlra-Nara- 
simha to Taparaja Mah&muni, the head of the Siddhesvara-matfta 
on ‘Sunday, the 7th lunar mansion of the Black fortnight 
in the month of Karika in the 11th year of the donor.’® 

> Ibid, p. 151, V. 3. 

* TAT, Vol. I, pp. S87-88; 1903. dp. 119-20. 

’ JASS, 1903. pp. 119-20. 

* Sometime* written Krsiibhe. He wee also known ei VIra-Nareeimbe and Pr»- 
tapa-VIra-Naraaiiiiba. 

‘ MBH, p. 20, No. 307. 

* Edited by Oanapati Birkar 1924, pp. 41-45. According to the editoi 

the date correaponda to 1263 A. O- 
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The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 33 years.^ 
They give him credit for having reached the Ganges after having 
defeated the Yavanas of R^ha and VarendrI.® This is supported 
by the following extracts from the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl : 

“In the year 641 H., the Rae of Jftj-nagar commenced mol¬ 
esting the Lakhanavatl territory; and in the month of ShawSl 
641 H., Malik Tughril Tughan Khan marchedltowards the Jaj-na- 
gar country, and this servant of the state accompanied him on that 
holy expedition. On reaching Katasin,® which was the boun¬ 
dary of Jaj-nagar (on the side of Lakhanavatl) on Saturday, 
the 6th of the month of Zl-Qa’dah, 641 H., Malik Tu^ril-i- 
TugjRn made his troops mount, and an engagement commenced. 
The holy warriors of Islam passed over two ditches, and the 
Hindu infidels took to flight. So far as they continued in the 
author’s sight, except the fodder which was before their elephants, 
nothing fell into the hands of the footmen of the army of Islam. 
When the engagement had been kept up until mid-day, the 
footmen of the Musalman army,—every one of them returned 
(to the camp ) to eat their food and the Hindus in another direc¬ 
tion, stole through the cane jangal, and took five elephants, 
and about 200 foot and 50 horsemen came upon the rear of a por¬ 
tion of the Musalman army. The Muhammadans sustained an 
overthrow, and a great number of those holy warriors attained 
martyrdom; and Malik Tu^ril Tuscan Khan retired from that 

place having effected his object and returned to Lakhanavatl.” 

• • « » « 

In the same year likewise (642 H.), the Rae of Jaj-nagar, 
in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which had taken 
the preceding year, as has been already recorded, having turned 


' Acoordiog to Mr. H. Ohtkrftvftrti'g oaleaUtiont thi» reign>period » equal to 24 
regnal jeari. He has estimated the raign-period of this king as Saka 1160^, hy eoont* 
iog hack from ISOOuOl iSaha, the first year of Nraidiha U, JA8B, 1908, p. 191. 

• JAFB.Vol. LXV, pp. 229ff.,V. 84. 

■ More oorraetly Kattainghah, on the left or northern bank of Kahanadi, to about 
Lat. teas', Inmg. BiW ; aeo Raverty, TN, Vol. I, p. 688 to. 
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his face towards the Lakhanavati territory, on Tuesday, the 
13th of the month of Shawal, 042 H. t!ie array of the infidels of 
Jaj-nagar, consisting of elephants, and payikfs (footmen) in great 
numbers, arrived opposite Laklianavatl. Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan came out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 

on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, first 
took Lakhan-or; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk. Karim ud-DTii, Laghrl, 
who was the feudatory of Lakhan-or, with a body of Musal- 
mans, they made martyrs of and, after that, appeared before 
the gate of Lakhi^avatl. The second day after that, swift 
messengers arrived from above (the Do-5bah and Awadh, etc.) and 
gave information respecting the army of [slam that it was near 
at hand. Panic now took possession of the infidels, and they 
decamped.’' ' 

« « « « 

“ Alter he (Malik Ikhtiy&r ud-l)Tn, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril 
ICIian) went to that part of the territory (Lakhanavat]) hostility 
arose between him and the Rae of Jftj-nagar. The leader of the 
forces of Jaj-nagar was a person, by name, Sfiban-tar (Sawan- 
tara?),’‘the son-in-law of the Rae, who, during the time of 
Malik ‘lz/ud-J)In, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, had advanced to the 

bank of the river of Lakhanavati, and having shown the great¬ 
est audacity, had driven the Musalinan forces as far as the gate 
(of the city) of Lakhanavati. In Malik Tnghril Khan’i-Vuz- 

Bak’s time, judging from the past, he (the Jaj-nagar I(‘ader) 
manifested great boldness, and foueht, and was deleated. Again 
another time, Malik Tui^hril Khan-i-Yuz-Bak lought an engage¬ 
ment with the line of Jftj-iiagar, and again came out victori- 

I « 3 

ous. 

» TN, Vol. I. pp. 738-40. 

* SlmaDta U&ja ; se6 TN, Vol. II, 768, fn. 10 ; also JASB, 1903, p 124. 

’ TN, Vol. II, pp. 76-2-63. Naraaidjha’a convicts with the Mutliios (Hammim, 
y<jrana, jSal'd) are alto referred to in the Ekdvali of ^ idyadhara, e treatitw on AfaMart, 
wbieh wat rompoied in hia reign ; see JASB, 1903, p. 124. See also Ekdeoii, Bomhej 
Sanskrit SeiieB, lid. by E. P. Trivedi, InUoduetton, pp. xx*iii.x.xxvii; le*t, pp. 203, 
357,826. etc. 

G1 
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The above quotatiooB bear eloquent leBtimony to the mili¬ 
tary success of Narasimha against the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal. The Kendupatna plates reveal the interesting fact 
that his queen SitadevI was the daughter of the Paramftra king 
of Malava.* But the achievement whichh as immortalised his 
name was neither his victory over the Muslims nor his matri¬ 
monial alliance with the Malava king, but his construction of 
the great Black Pagoda at Konarak,^ All the copper-plates of 
his successors agree in ascribing to him the erection of the Sun- 
temple at Kona-kona,® which place subsequently came to be 
known as Konarka or Eon&rak. 

Narasimha I was succeeded by Bhanudeva I or Vira- 
Bh&nudeva, his son by the queen SitadevI. The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Srikurmam Hone-inscription (i).—Incised on the 42nd 
pillar in the Tirucuttumandapa in the Kurme^vara temple at 
Srikurmam. It records a gift of some land by a minister of 
Bhftnudeva in 3aka 1193. Language, Sanskrit.* 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscriplion (it).—Incised on the 44th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift of a 
lamp by a minister of Vlra-Bhanudeva in Saka 1197. Language, 
Sanskrit. ® 

The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 18 years.® 
The only interesting information about his reign is the statement 
of the Bhuvane.svar inscription which will be next described, 


* The oame was wrooglj tead by the editor aa Mllicandrs, bat aee Eieihorn, El, 
Vol. V. p. SSt No. 867. Thia kiog of M&lava, was probably one of the following : Devnp&la 
(e. 1318.36 A. D.), Jaitugi (o. 1239-46 A. D. ). Jayavarman II (c. A. D. 1256.60), or 
Jayaaidiba Ill (e. 1269 A. D.). 

■ A0,Vol.II.pp. 145-63. 

■ JA8B, Vol. LXV. pp. 239 ff.. Va. 85-86. 

• MSB, p. 32. No. 351. 

» Ibid. No. 863. 

• Aocordiog to Mr. M. Chakravarti tbeae are aAka yeara and eqaal to 16 r^pnal yeara. 
Oalcalating backward from ^aka 1200.01, the initial year of bia Bncceaaor, he fixed npoo 
^ak<T 1186 to 1200 aa the period of Bbinndeva; aee /ASB, 1903, pt.. 124-36. 
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that his father's sister CaDdrikft ‘ constructed at Ekamra (mod. 
Bhuvanesvar) in the Utkala-Ft^aya, a temple of Vis^u when 
there had elapsed from the (epoch of the) ^aka king, years 
measured by the dimensions “ sky (0), sky (0), snake-king’s 
tongues (2), moon (1) [i.e., 1200], when Narasimha-deva’s son 
king Bhanu had long been reigning over this land." ‘ 

Bh&nudeva was succeeded by Narasimha II,* his son by the 
C&fukya queen J&kalla-devl. The following records are known 
for his reign : — 

(1) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription .—This has for many 
years ‘ been standing in the hall of the Boyal Asiatic Society in 
London.’ Nothing definitely is known as to its provenance; but 
its contents show that it was brought from Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa. It contains 17 lines incised on a slab of stone. It is 
‘ imperfect, containing only the first block of the record.’ The 
record opens ^ith a verse in praise of 8ambhu (8iva) and then 
introduces the names of the following Gaiiga rulers : 

aAga 

His descendant 
AnaAk(g)abhima 111 

__ 

CandrUia=Paramardin or 
Paramadi 
Haihaya prince. 


' DMoribed H OitajUd-lafa.Ulla-Aarttana-Hli-kauialya-Ul-ilayii fij, Vol. XIII. p. 
108, V. .19. 

* Or. BsroeU took the date to be 1100. Bat ‘ enekes beiog dvijihva,' Stea Kooow 
took phanindra-ruani to moao ‘ 2.* Ai the ineeriptioo dUtioctlj fleys that the temple wee 
oonetmoted when Bhkou ‘ kad long beea retgniiip oter thi$ land,’ it ie cerUio that the event 
foil ia the lest jeere of Bhinodevs. According to M. Chskrsvsrti'e csiculetioo, the firet 
year of Nsrssitphs II wee 1900-01 Axfca. It aeeme therefore certsin tbet the temple wna 
oonetmeted in the lest yesr of Bh&ou, end the intcriptioo was written end the temple 
dedioeted in the beginning of the reign of Neresiibhe II. See BI, Vol. XIII. pp. 160-62, 
V. 16; iM, fa. 1 , on p- 151 end JASB, 1903, p. 128- 

* Bometimee written Nrsiiiiha. He wee eleo known ee ADeoteverffieo.Pretipe.v(r«. 
Nereeiikbe, Vire-Neresimhe, Vire-Nereeidibe-rAttte end Anentevermen PretApe-vlre. 
Nereeidtbe. 


Nara8iAg(mh)a I 
Bhinu(deTa) I 
Narasimha II 
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Paramardi, we are told, * fell in battle against the enemies of 
Nfsirhhadeva ’ (Narasimha II)/ The proper object of the 
inscription is to rerx)rd that Candrika, as mentioned above, built 
a Vai9nava tetfiple at Ekamra in Utkala-Fisai/a in Saka 1200, in 
the reign of Bhanu I. She appears to have visited the temple 
and offered worship to Baladeva, Kr^iia, and SubhadrS early in 
the reign of Narasimha II. ® The dedicatory inscription was 
written by the poet IJmapati.” 

(2) Srilmrmam stone-inscription {i ).—Incised on the 44th 
pillar in the Tint cut tumandapa in the Kfirmesvara temple at 
Srikurinam. It records the gift of some land by a military officer 
in S. 1201, in the 3rd year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasirhha. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inscription (it),—Incised on a slab to 
the right of the north gate of the same temple as No. 2. It is 
dated in the 7th year of Vira-Narasimha, in S. 1204. The record 
is damaged. Language and alphabet, Telugu. * 

(4) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi ).—^Jncised on the lOth 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift 
of a lamp in the 14th year of Vira-Narasimha, in 8. 1211. 
Ijanguage and alphabet, Telugu." 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (iv ).—Incised on tiie 1st 
pillar from the left in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records 
the gift of some gold by a minister in the 14th year of Vira- 
Narasiriiha, in fi. 1212. Language and alphabet are described 
as Sanskrit and Telugu.’ 


' I htve accepted Dr. Barnett's suggestion thet this prince (V. 20) is probablj 
Nerasiiiiba TT. The date fits in well with tlie identificaiion ; see El, Vol. XIII, p. 151. 

* This is only an inference from the introductory pert. The record suddenly breaks 
off after verse 23, 

’’ Edited by Dr. L. D. Barnett, El, Vol. X.II, pp. 160>155. 

* MER, p. 22, No. 366. 

* Ibid, p. 23, No. 376. 

« Ibid, p. 19, No, 997. 

■ Ibid, p. 18. No. 272. 
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(6) Srikurmam stone-inacription (»).—Incised on the 32nd 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It mentions (3ikati, 
and records the gift of a lamp in the 15th year of Pratapa-vlra- 
Narasidiha. Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(7) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vi). —Incised on the 12th 
pillar in the mme manrf-apa as No. 2. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 17th year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasimha, in 1214. 
Language and alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu.^ 

(8) Srikurmam stone-inscription fra),— Incised on the 48th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift of a 
lamp by an inhabitant of Nagara* in the IBth year of Vlra-Nara- 
simha, in S. 1215. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(9) Kendupatna grant. —This was found in a stone box 
19 or 20 ft. under the earth, buried in a heap of broken stones, 
in the village of Kendupatna, in the Kendrapada subdivision of 
Cuttack district. It contains 209 lines, incised on 7 plates. 
The ring which holds the plates has the usual seal of the 
Gahgas with the figure of a bull. In the introductory portion 
it traces their genealogy from Vi^nu through the Moon and 
Gangeya to Narasimha II. It records a grant of 50 Vatikas 
of land to Kumara Mahapatra Bbimadeva Barman by king 
Vira-Narasimha in his 2l9t anka year in JSaka 1217 (A.D. 1290) 
(for 1218),® when he was on a conquering expedition on the 
banks of the Ganges.® 

(10) Srikurmam stone-inscription (viii). —Incised on the 
23rd pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift 
of some gold and cows by the minister Garuda-nSrSyana-deva in 


* Ibid, p. 21. No. 886. 

* Ibid. p. 20. No. 304. 

* No doubt Kaliiga-Nagara, retwiiobly ideutified with MokholiAgom. 

« MBS, p. 22. No. 868. 

* 8m Kielhorn, El. Vol. V, Appendix, p. 68, No. 867. 

* Edited by N. Vneu in JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 2aB-7i. Two other Keodupalni 
graateof tbe enme kinj doted in 8.1217 ood 1818 hove bMn noticed by the editor in t*i' 
Vdlou-kPta, Vol. V, pp. 881 ff.. nnder tbe orticle OShgn*- 
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the 2drd year of Vira-Narasiihha, in 8. 1219. Language and 
alphabet; are described as Sanskrit and Telugu.* 

(11) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ix). —Incised on the 
47th pillar in the same mat^apa as No. 2. It records the 
gift of some land in the 33rd year * of Vira-Narasimha. Lan¬ 
guage and alphabet, Telugu.’ 

(12) Srikurmam stone-inscription (x). —Incised on the same 
pillar as No. 6. It records the gift of some land in the 33rd 
year of Anantavarma-Prat&pa-vIra-Narasiinha in 8. 1227. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(13) Srikurmam stone-inscription (xij. —Incised on the 9th 
pillar in the same man4o>pa as No. 2. It records the gift of 
two camaras in the 34th year of Vira-Narasimha. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.° 

According to the Puri plates of Narasimha IV, Narasimha 
II reigned for 34 years.® Nothing importaoit is known about 
the political incidents of his reign. He was succeeded by 
Bhftnudeva II, ’ his son by the queen Codadevl. The following 
two inscriptions are known for his reign. 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i). —Incised on the 29th 
pillar in the Tirucuttuman4apa of the temple of Kurmesvara at 
Srikurmam. It contains 49 lines of Sanskrit prose in Telugu 
script. It records some gifts by the (Eastern) Calukyr 


> MER, p- 21. No. 323. 

* According to M. ChnkraTarti, thka yarn; aea JA8B, 1903, pp. 126 ff. 

* MER, p. 22, No. 362. 

* Ibid, p. 19. No. 273. 

* /bid. No. 293. Inioription No. 291 racorda that in Saha 1216 NarafaariHrtha, a 
pupil of Anandatlrtba, set op images of Rima, BItft, and Lab^mapa. This person is also 
mentioned in insoriptions Nos. 290, 867. and 369, dated in Saka, 1186, 1208, and 1216. 
These records have been edited by Krishna Sastri, El, Vol. VI, pp. 260 If. This Narasidiba 
was an ofSett of the Gadgas in Kalidga before be became a monk. His gam, Inandatfrtba, 
was the famoae foander of tbe dvait* school of pbilosc^by; see JA8B, 1903, p. 129. 

* M. OhakraTsrti takes these as adka years and equal to 28 regnal years. By 
caloulating baokwaril from the date of the Puri grant, be assigns him to the period 
between 8aka 1300-Oi and li»7-28; See JASB, 1903, p. 128. 

' With the UUee of Vira and Vlridhivlra. 
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Jagannfttha, or Vi.4vanfttha in his 3rd year, in the reign of (bis 
overlord) Vira-Bftnudeva [^icl] dated in ^aka 1231.* 

(2) Srikurmarh stone-inscription (ii ).—Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same man^apa as No. 1. It records the gift of a 
lamp by a military officer of Viradhivira-Bftnudeva [sic! ] in 
3aka 1243. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

The Puri plates assign. him a reign of 24 years.’ The 
same inscription describes a war between him and a Muslim 
prince named Gayasadlna, who has been identified with Ghiyath- 
ud-Dln Tughluq. The following account from ?iya ud-Din 
BaranI seems to corroborate the statement of the inscription : 

“ The prince (Ulugh Khan) then marched towards Jaj- 
nagar, and there took forty elephants with which he returned to 
Tilang. These he sent on to his father.” * 

BaranI tells us that this expedition took place shortly 
after the capture of Arangal in 1323 A.D.’ The omission of 
Jajnagar from the list of countries under Muhammad Tughluq 
given by BaranI shows that the Muslims did not succeed in 
making any permanent impression on the territory of the 
Gafigas. Inscription No. 1 mentioned above shows that the 
descendants of the Eastern Calukyas of VeAgi were feudatories 
of Bhanudeva II. 

Bhanudeva II was succeeded by Narasirhha III,’ his son 
by the queen LaksmI-devI. The following records are known 
for his reign : 


' MER, p. 31, No. 932. Bditad by Haltzaoh, SI, Vol. V, pp. 86-86. 

« MER, p. 30, No. 302; for deUiU soe JASB, 1908, pp. 180.81. B.C. 
Mtzumdzr in OM, pp. 201 ff., gives » short sooooDt of s new great of Bbiaodevs dsted 
in Saka 1334 (A.D. 1912). Tt is incised on 6 pistes end is going to be edited by N. Bose 
end V. Misre. 

• M. Obekreverti tekee the lest yeer of Netesiihhe II (Raka 1887>88) es hie first 
yeer end the first yeer of his successor Neresiiiibe IIT (Saka 1240-80) es bis lest yeer; see 
JASB, 1903, p. 129. 

‘ Elliot. Vol. m, p. 234. 

• CBI, Vol. in. pp. 131 . 32 . 

• Sometimes written Nysiihha. He is given the titles Pretipe.vMdhivfre, Pretipe. 
vlre end Vlridbivfre. 
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(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription U).—Incised on the 33rd 
pillar in the TirucuHiimandopa in the Kfirraesvara temple 
at Srikurmam. It records a gift of some gold for offerings in 
the 7th year of PratApa-vIrildhivlra-Narasltiilia. Language and 
alpliabet, Telugu.^ 

(2) Srikurmam stone-imcripiion {ii ).—It is incised on the 
27th pillar in the same manflnpa as No. 1. It records the gift 
of a lamp and gold iji ilie 4th year of Pratlpa-vira-Narasimha 
in S. 1252. Language and alphabet are described as Sanskrit 
and Hindi.^ 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi ).—This Teliigu in¬ 
scription is incised on the 19th pillar in the same mandapa as 
No. 1. It records the gift of a lamp in the 7th year of 
Pratapa-vIra-Narasiraha.“ 

(4) Srikurmam stone-inscriptio7i (iv ).—Incised on the 
39th pillar in the same mandapa as No. L. It records the 
‘ gift of an image holding a lamp by Kommi-devI for the benefit 
of her daughter, SUadevI, and a gift of gold by Ciangamahadevl.’ 
Language, Sanskrit.^ 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (r).—Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records a gift of gold 
in the 18th year of Pratripa-vIra-Narasiihha, in S. 12l>3. Lan¬ 
guage and alphabet are described as Sanskrit .‘lud Telugu.^ 

(0) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vi).—Incised on the 
14th pillar in the same mandapa as above. Tl records the ‘ gift 
of an image carrying a lamp and of ornaments by Gafigamaha- 
devi for the merit of Pratapa-vIra-Narasiiuhadeva in ^aka 1205. 
Language and alphabet as in No. 6.*’ 


' MKH, p. 21. No. .3:17. 

Ibid, No. 3yi. 

' IhvI, II. 20, No. 314 

• if)M, p. 22. No. 345 
■ Ibfd, p, 20, Ho. aOO 

• Ibid, Ho. 3(W. 
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(7) Snkwnnam atone-inacription {vii )—Incised on the 46th 
pillar in the same mav4(ipa. It mentions ClkatT and records the 
gift of some land in the 22nd year of Prat&pa-vlra-Narasiihha in 

3. 1267. Language and alphabet Telugu.' 

(8) Srikurmam aione-inacription {viii}. —Incised as No. 

4. It records that GaAgamahadevT, queen of Narasimha, pro¬ 
vided for the blowing of a conch in S. 1267. Language 
Sanskrit.® 

(9) Srikurmam atone-inacription (ix).—Incised on the 2l8t 
pillar in the same mandapa. It records tlie gift of a lamp in the 
23rd year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasiraha in S. 1267. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(10) Srikurmam atone-inacription (x).—Incised on the 
14th pillar in the same mandapa. It records the *gift of orna¬ 
ments, etc., by Gafigamba, the wife of king Nrsimha in 3aka 

1271. ’ Language and alphabet as in No. 5.* 

(11) Srikurmam atone-inacription (xi). —Inscribed as No. 
10. It records some gifts for offerings by Kommi-devamma in 
the 28th year of Vlradivlra-Narasimha in S. 1271. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(12) Srikurmam stone-inscription (xif).— Inscribed on the 
39th pillar in the same mandapa. It ‘ records that GaAgfidevI 
and SitadevI appointed one dancing-master and two dancing- 
girls.’ Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(13) Srikurmam stone-inscription (xiii). —Inscribed on tlie 
45th pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp 
by a merchant in the 29th year of Vlradivlra-Narasimba in S. 

1272. Language and alphabet,|as in No. 5.^ 


* /bid, p. 22. No. 368. 

* /bid. p. 22. No. 344. 

* Ibid, p. 20. No. 319. 

* Ibid, No. 309. HalUsoh read the date aa 12(4)4; but tee 1903, p. 181. 

* MER, p. 20. No. 310. 

* Jbtd, p. SI. No. 848. 

* Ibid, p. 39. No. 365. 

62 
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According to the Puri plates Narasimha III ruled for 24 
years.* ** Nothing definite is known about the political incidents 
of this reign. He appears to have had at least 3 queens. The 
inscriptions mentioned above give us the following names : (i) 
GaAgS-devi, Gaiigamba, or Gangambika. (ii) Kommi-devi or 
Kommi-devamma of inscriptions Nos. 4 and 11, possibly 
another queen. The Puri plates name as 3rd queen (Hi) Kamala- 
devl, the mother of his successor Bhanudeva III.^ 

Only three inscriptions of Bhanudeva III have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Srikurmam Hone-inscription (i ).—Incised on the 19th 
pillar in the same mandapa as above. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 3rd year of Pratapa-vIra-Bapudeva sic[ ! ] in S. 
1276. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(2) Srikurmamstone-inscription (ii ).—Incised on the 24th 
pillar in the same mandapa. It ‘ records that the king gave 
images of Vira-Narasimhadeva and of Gangambika, which were 
holding lamps, and some land, in ErsLda-Visaya,' in the 3rd year 
of VIra-Bhanudeva, in S. 1275. Language, Sanskrit.* 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi ).—Incised on the 33rd 
pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp by an 
inhabitant of Kodfllru, in the 3rd year of Vira-Banudeva [sic !] 
in S. 1275. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

The Puri plates assign to Bhanudeva III a reign of 26 
years.® Several foreign invasions seem to have taken place 
during his reign. In c. 1353 A.D., Shams ud-DIn Ilyas Shah, 


* This does not agree with the inBcriptions mentioned above, wfaiob give him 28 

years. M.. Chakravarti, following bis uaual arguments, places him between 1249-50 

and 1274-75 ; see JASB, 1903, p. 133. 

* With the titles of Vira and Pratapa-vira. 

» MER. p. 20, No. 316. 

* p. 21, No. 324. HuUzscb read the data aa 1254; but aee 1908, p. 134. 

» AfEfi. p. 21,No. 336. 

** According to M. Cbakravarti’s calculations, hia ineoriptione give ua Saka 1274-76 
as bia firat year. From the inscriptions of bia anccessora he filed npoD 1800-01 as bis leaf 
year. JASB, 1903, pp. 134 ff- 
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the Sultan of Bengal, is reported to have invaded Jaj-nagar and 
there to have taken many elephants and much plunder.' The 
chronicle of the Portuguese writer Fernao Nimiz (c. 1535-37 
A.D.) records a tradition that Bukka I of Vijayanagara (c. 1343- 
79 A.D.) * took the kingdom of Orya, which is very great.’ ^ 
But the most important invasion during Bhanudeva'sreign was 
that undertaken by the Delhi Sultan Firuz Shah, c. 13(10 A.T).® 
The following interesting account of Jajnagar and this expedition 
is supplied by the Ta'rlkh-i-Flruzshdhl of Shams-i-Sirftj. 

“The Sultan left his baggage at Karra and proceeding from 
thence he hastened to Jajnagar which place he reac-hed by making 
successive marches through Bihar. The country of Jajnagar was 
very prosperous and happy. The author’s father who was in the 
royal suite, informed the writer that it was in a very flourishing 
state, and the abundance of corn and fruit supplied all the 
wants of the army and animals, so that they recovered from the 
hardship of the campaign. Su4«an Firuz rested at Banarasi,* 
an ancient residence of the arrogant Rais. At that time the 
Rai of Jajnagar by name Adaya, ® had deemed it exjiedient to 


* CHl, Vol. in, p. 263. 

* Sewell, A Forgotten Empire {Vii(ig<tnn(jnr), Loodon, 1900, pp, 29, 291 and ,300, 

' The Muilim historian gives the date of the flxpedilioD as 760-62 II. See TN, Vol 
I, pp. 691.92, fn. 4. 

* This is probablj the same as the Viranast-k'ipikft or Virinan-Lataka 
of the- Puri grants. Bee J.4SB, 1895, p. 149, plate VI, obverse, lines 11-12; 
p. 161. plate Vr, obverse, line 4. Some have identi&ed it with the present Cufctaok. Both 

Bodi’BnT and Firishta say that Firuz erosaed the river Mahanadi ( ) 

before be reached this city. According to Firishta (see Briggs' Translation, Vol. I, 452) 
( Bauftrasi ) and Buda'uni {Bibliotheca Indtea, 1868, Vol. I, p. 247; 

Beoarea waa the capital of the Prince of Jftjnagar ; but the T.V, in the first half of the 13th 
century, gives the name of the capital of 'J4j-nagar' as I'murdan ( ^ ) 

or Armardun 

See Vol. II, p. 763; Vol- I, p. 688 fn. These may have been capitals of 
the GaAga kings in Orissa. Their chief capital was doubtless KaliAganagara (mod. 
Makbalingam). Note the difference of spelling Banaraal and BarAnaal which is also 
known to Sanskrit recorda. 

* The name is given in the Text (Bibliotheca InJica, 1889, p. 164, as Adiaar, Udlsar, 

idlja, or Uddftya (~ ^1*^1 )• There is no donbt that Bh&nadeva III was the 
reigning king. I cannot aoggect bow this name can be connected with bim. 
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quit Bar&nasl,^ and to take up his residence elsewhere, so Sul^ 
Firuz occupied his place. The writer has been informed that 
there were two forts in Baranasi each populated by a large 
number of people. The Rais were Brahmans, and it w'as held 
to be a religious duty that every one who succeeded to the title of 
the RftI at Jajnagar should add something to these forts. They 
had thus grown very large. 

The cowardly Rai of J&jnagar, when he heard of the 
approach of the Sul^ftn’s army, embarked on board a boat in 
great alarm, and took refuge in the water.*** All his country 
was thrown into confusion—some of the inhabitants were made 
prisoners, others fled to the hills. Their horses (burda) and 
cattle became the spoil of the army. Those who accompanied 
the Su4&n relate that the numbers of animals of every kind 
were so great that no one cared to take them. Two jitals was 
the price of aTiorse {burda); as for cattle, no one would buy 
them. Sheep were found in such countless numbers, that at 
every halt great numbers were slaughtered. If any were not 
required, they were left behind, because a plentiful supply was 
sure to be found at the next stage. The author has mentioned 
these matters to show the prosperity of the country. He has 
further been informed that the inhabitants had spacious houses 
and fine gardens, they had even gardens and walks within 
their houses, and fruit trees, flowers, etc., were cultivated 
therein. 

« « « » « 

“ The SultSn left BanarasI with the intention of pursuing 
the R&i of Jftjnagar, who had fled to an island in the river, 
having let loose a fierce elephant to occupy the attention of his 
enemies and to divert them from pursuing them. For three 
days the army was actively engaged in endeavouring to take him 


^ See sboTe, p. 491, fo. 4. 

* Aooording to Firiabte (Brigga* Trans., Vol. I, p. 469)~and Bndi’onl, tlm Baja lied 
towwrds Talaog or 'uTulingana* (Talingioah), i.«., Telingana. 
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alive, but failed. By the Sultan’s orders he was then slain, 

and the Sult&n with his army entered the fort.‘ 

• « « * » 

“ After the hunt was over, the Sultan directed his attention 
to the R4t of Jajnagar, and entering the palace where he dwelt 
he found many fine buildings. It is reported that inside the 
Rai’s fort there was a stone idol which the infidels called Jagan- 
nSth, and to which they paid their devotions. Sultan Firuz in 
emulation of Mahmud Subuk-tigin, having rooted up the idol, 
carried it away to Delhi, where he subsequently had it placed 
in an ignominious position. The Sultan then resolved upon pur¬ 
suing the Rai into his island; but the Ral sent some of his 
Brahmans (pdtar) to wait upon the Sultan. As Sultans consult 
with their clear-sighted ministers, so do rdnas, and zatnin- 
dars take counsel with their mahtas on matters of war. In the 
country of Jajnagar the mahtas are called pdtars, and the Ral 
of Jajnagar had twenty pdtars, otherwise called mahtas, under 
whose advice he conducted the affairs of his State. In great 
fear, the Ral sent five of these pdtars to wait on the Sultan, and 
make his submission, they represented, with much respect, that 
the Ral had long been a dependant and subject of the Sultan, 
and they desired to cascertain the Sultan’s intentions. 

“ When the Sultan, had heard what they had to say, he 
replied that his intentions had been friendly. He had received 
certain information that elephants were as numerous as sheep in 
the jangal round the Rai’s dwelling, and he had proceeded thither 
for the purpose of hunting. When he approached the RSI fled 
in alarm, and took refuge in his islands. What was the cause 
of this flight? After explanations the E&I sent twenty mighty 
elephants as an offering, and agreed to furnish certain elephants 
yearly in payment of revenue. The Sult&n then sent robes and 
insignia by the mahtas to the RSI, he granted robes to them also, 
and then returned home. After this the SiiltSn started on his 


> Here follows »a sccoaat of tbe Sol^Sn's elepbent bant in • Deighbooring jangal. 
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return, taking with him, from the two countries of Lakhnaut! 
and J&jnagar seventy-three elephants, having stayed two years 
and seven months in those territories.”* 

One of the factors that helped to save Orissa from spoliation 
in the hands of the Turks for such a long time is brought out 
by the account of the retreat of Sultan Firuz Sh&h. We are 
told by 8hams-i-Siraj that on his way home the Sul^n lost his 
way and that for six months ” the army ascended mountain 
after mountain, and passed through jangals and hills until they 
were quite in despair and utterly worn out with the fatigues of 
the march. No road was to be found, nor any grain. Provi¬ 
sions became very scarce, and the army was reduced to the verge 
of destruction.” * 

The account of Jajnagar quoted above bears tesimony to the 
wealth and prosperity of Orissa under the reign of Bhftnudeva 
III. In spite of the claims of the Muslim historian, the 
invasion of Firuz does not seem to have been anything but a 
plundering raid. There is at least no foundation for the state¬ 
ment that the Jajnagar BRI * had long been a dependant and 
subject of the Sultan.’ The fact that the Sultftn was satisfied 
with only 20 elephants after his costly expedition may be accept¬ 
ed as an indication of bis failure to achieve any permanent 
success. As the Sultan represented it, it was intended and it 
probably ended merely in an elephant-hunt. 


* Elliot, Vol. Ill, pp. 312-15. The CHI, Vol. HI, p. 178. Bays that the king of 
JljoaKtr Hook ship for port in the cooet of Telingftna’ and Uiat Firnz reached Pori, oeenpied 
the Baja'a palace and sent the great idol to Delhi. Tbeae atatementa are not anpported 
by Bbama-i-Strtj. Firisbta and Bud&’ual however atate that the Baja fled towards 
Teling&nab. But theae are very late. The idol of Jagannitba may have belonged to the 
private chapel of king'a palace at BaDaraaT. 

* Ibid, p. 315; see on thia point my * Notea on War,’ /L, Vol. XIV, 1927, pp. 15-16. 
Apparently the Sulfftn on bis return journey tried a shorter route following the Mabanadi 
▼alley. Sbama-i-Sir&j tella ua that be proceeded ‘along the banka of a river like the Jibnu.’ 
Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 315. According to Firiata, Firflz “ on hia way waa met by the Baja of 
Beerbhoom, who presented him with 87 elepfiantB and other valuable preeenta in consider- 
atioD of bia not ravaging his terrttoriea.’*—Brigge' Trana., Vol.I, p. 469. 
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BhftDudeva III was succeeded by Narasimha IV * his son 
by the queen Hira-devI, of the Cftlukya family. The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i).—Incised on the 26th 
pillar in the TirucuUuman4apa in the KtlrmeiSvara temple at Sri¬ 
kurmam. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of 
Vira-Narasimha in S. 1301. Language and alphabet are de¬ 
scribed as Sanskrit and Telugu.’ 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii). —Incised on the 27th 
pillar in the same ma^apa. It records the gift of an image 
holding a lamp in the 4th year of Vlra-Narasimha in S. L302. 
Language and alphabet as in No. 1.” 

(3) Puri grant (i).—This was found * in the Math Tirmfili 
opposite to the northern gate of the temple of Jagannath ’ at 
Puri. The record is incised on 7 plates. ‘ With the exception 
of the first and last plates the other plates are covered with 
writing on both sides and contain 24 lines on each side.’ They 
have ring-holes in the middle of the left side, but the ring is 
*not forthcoming.’ The grant opens with Om namah Sivaya. In 
its introductory portion the genealogy of the Gan gas is traced 
from Visnu, as in No. 9 of Narasimhadeva II. Only the 
names from Bh&nudeva II to Narasimhadeva IV are new in 
this document. It records the grant by the last prince of 
the village of Kimnari-grama * in the Utiara.-Khaifda Kalabho, 
worth 900 mMhas of gold, to Mahdpdtra Naraharidasa. The 
grant is dated in the 8th ahka year of the donor, in Saka 


‘ SometiioM written Nr«i&h»; both the formi ere found in the eeine grent; JA8B, 
1S96, p. 147. line 12 from the bottom; line 4 from the bottom on p. 148 end line 9 on 
p. 149 frmn the top. He eleo bore the title of Vlre. In hii greet be ie celled Ctlurdaia- 
bbeoeeddhtpeti. • 

* MER, p. 21. No. 826. 

■ Ibid, No. 320. 

* Nemeebeoged into Viie 7 e*NereaiiubepQre et the time of the grent; JA8B, ISOb, 
p. 140, plete VI (obTOree), 
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1305 (A.D. 1364) and issued from VarSnasi-kataka. It was 
inscribed by DurgSd&sa.^ 

(4) Puri grant {it). —This was found ‘in the Math SaAkarft- 
nanda, about half a mile to the south of the JagannAth temple, 
and close to the old palace of the Puri Bajas.* It was incised on 
7 plates, but the 5th is missing. The introductory portion is 
nearly the same .as in No. 3. It records the grant by the 
same donor of the village of Saiso in the Odamolomadana- 
Khanda and Badaso-o in the E-Visaya to the Kcdrya Devaratha. 
It was issued from V&ranS>si-kataka in the 22nd and 23rd anka 
years of the donor in Saha 1316 (for 1317), i.e., A.D. 1395 and 
was inscribed by Gurudasa SenSpati.® 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (in). —Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same man4apa as No. 1. It records the gift of 
a lamp by a merchant in the 18th year, Vira-Narasimba in 
S. 1324 (A.D. 1403). Language and alphabet as in No. 1." 

((>) Srikurmam stone-inscription (iv). —Incised on the 3rd 
pillar in the same mandapa as above. This is in Telugu and 
according to M. Chakravarti is dated in 8. 1346 (?)* 

Nothing definite is known about the events of his reign 
from the inscriptions mentioned above. His inscriptions give 
dates ranging from ^aka 1301 to 1324 (c. A.D. 1379-1402). 
If the reading of the inscription No. 6 is correct, his reign 


‘ Edited bj M. Gbekravarti, JASB, 1895, Vol. LXIV, pp. 128 ff. He identified 
two Tillages Dsmed Bbakliarsibi and Makulupdli, wbicb are mentioned by the grant in 
describing the boundaries of tbe villages granted, with two modern Tillages of the eame 
name in the Pari district, tbid, p, 185. 

* Edited by M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1896, Vol. LXIV, pp. 138 ff. He locates the 
boundary villages of tbe grant approximately at 85" 66' 45" long, by 20* 10' 17" let. 
on the left side of tbe river Bbargavi and close to tbe P.W.D, Bungabw at Khirk bia, 
According to Etelhorn the date of the grant is irtegalar. He has shown that tbe varioos 
dates in the grant correspond to Christiau dates as follows : inks year 28. &tka 1817 •■A.D. 
1396; snica year 38™A.D. 1396; same year Mina.Sa'ikkriati'^k.D. 1807. Ses E/, 
Vol. V, Appendix, p. 54, No. 870. 

* MBS, p. 30, No. 399. 

* Ibid, p. 19. No. 379; JASB, 1903. p. 136. Hnltcsob read tbs date u Aiha 18t4»' 
Tha inscription is damaged; it may have belonged to some sneeessor of Nsiasiibbe IV. 
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may have extended up to about A.D. 1424. During this 
period there is evidence of a number of raids by Muslim rulers 
on Orissa. Sultan Firuz BahmanI is said to have entered 
Jajnagar in A.H. 815 (A.l). Iil2) and carried off a number 
of elephants.* The A'ln-i-Akharl records a romantic account 
of an invasion of Jajnagar by ^iisani ud-Din HOshang, the 
second independent king of Malwa (r. 1405-35 A.D,). We arc 
told that ‘on one occasion cunningly disguised as a merchant, 
he set out for Jftjnagar. The ruler of that country, accompanied 
by a small retinue, visited the caravan. HSshang took him 
prisoner and hastened back. While journeying together, 
HOshang told him that he had been induced to undertake this 
expedition in order to procure a supply of elephants and added 
that if his people attempted a rescue,’ the prince’s life should 
pay the penalty. The prince therefore, sending for a number 
of valuable elephants, presented them to him and was set at 
liberty.“ Malik Sarwar, Khwaja J.ah&n, the first ShanjT king 
of Jaunpur (c. 1394-1399 A.D.), may have also invaded 
Jajnagar, for lie is reported to have compelled both Lakshana- 
vatT and Jajnagar to pay him tribute.** 

The period of about ten }ears (c. 13l(5-135()) that follows 

the reign of Narasimha I^^ is one of the darkest periods in the 
history of Orissa. No inscriptions have yet been discovered of any 
other member of his family. According to the Madia -the 
last king of the Gaflga family was Bhanudeva (IV?), surnamed 
Ahala-Ahald, or according to another version Malta. WJien he died, 
his ministerKapilendra also called (Kapile^vara) usuri>ed the throne 
and founded the Siirya- I'umia.* The inscriptions of Kapilesvara, 
the founder of the Solar dynasty, show that his reign commenced 
from JSaka 1356-57, or A.D. 1434-35. The history of Orissa 
from the foundation of the Solar dynasty till its conquest by the 
Muslims is comparatively well known. The five kings of this 

‘ TN, Vol. I, I>. 592 fD. 

3 JASB, 1903. p. 139. 
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* AAK, Vol. II, p. 319. 

* Ibid. 
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lineage ruled for more than a century (c. 1434-1542 A.D.).* They 
were then followed by the four kings of the Bhoi dynasty, who 
reigned for about 17 years (c. 1542-1539 A.D.).* The last Bhoi 
king was murdered by Mukundadeva Haricandra, a Telugu by 
birth.* It was during the reign of this Telugu ruler that 
Ilah&bad E4lapahaf, the general of Sultan Sulayman Earrftni of 
Bengal, invaded the country. In the confusion that followed 
Mukundadeva was killed. The Muslims annexed Orissa about 
1668 A.D. 


^ Solar Dgnatfjf : (t) Kapilendra altat Kapiledvara Bhramaravara (c. li34-143S to 

I 1469-70 A.D.) 

(ft) ruru^ottama (c. 1469-70 to 1496-97 A.D.) 

I 

(lit) Prat&parDdra (c. 1496-97 to 1539-40 A.D.) 


(iv) Kftluftdava (o) KakhCraftdeva (e. 1541-42) 

(e. 1639-40 to 1641- 
42 A.D.) 


For their inscriptioDi. see I A, Vol. XX, pp. 390-03; ibid, Vol. I, pp. 366-56; El, 
Vol. XII, pp. 218-21; JASB. HRK), pp. 173 11. ; ibid, 1893, pp. 88-104; MER, Nos. 248, 
274, 813, 317, 318, 346, 347 , 365 and 36G ; Swell's Sketch of the Dynaettee of Southern 
India, pp. 48 and 119 ; Hunter, Hutory of Oriesa, Vol. II, Appendix VIII, p. 193. 

’ Bhoi Dynasty : (t) Govindadeva ..minister oi (tii) above, (c. 1541-42 to 1649 A.D. ?) 
(ti) Cika Prat&padeva (c. 1549-1567 A.D. ?) 

I 

I ■ 'I 

(til) Narasiihharftya Jen& (ic) lla;rbar&ma Jena (c. 1557 

(c. 1657 A.D. ?) to 1559-GO A.D. ?) 


3 Telugu Dynasty : Mukundadeva Haricandra (c. 1559-08 A.D.) 
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Lists of Kings and Genralogicai. Tables. 

(Dates Approximate.) 

I, The Somavamaia of KosaJa (c. 950-1125 A.D.): 

Sivaguptn I 

Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya 


Mahasivagupta II Yayiiti 
Mahabhavagupta II llhimaratha 

9 

I 

Mahasivagupta 111 (?) 

? 

Mahabhavagupta III(?) 


I 

Dirgharava 

I 

Apavara 


I 

V icitravirya 
.1 

Abhimanyu 

I 

Candiharu 

I =Kolavati 
Ucldyotakesarin. 


II. The Karas of Tosali (c. 750-1060 A.D .): 

Kaemahkara 

I 

6ri-Bharasaha Sivakaru I alias Sivatikara 

1 = Jayavali-dcvi. 

Subhakara I 

I =Madbava-devi 
Sivakara II 

Unmatta-siiiiha, or Unmatta-kesann. 

(In his family) 

Marigapada (i') and others. 

? 

Jagattuiiga 
(In his line) 

I 

Salanatuiiga 

I 

Gaya^fttunga 

? 

(In their family) 

Lonabhara or Lolabhara 

__ 

r I 

Kusumabhara Lalitabluira 

j =Tribhuvaua-rnabadevi 


dantikara Subhakara II 

1 = Gaurl (?) 

Da94i*mAhad)Jvi 
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III. The Bkanjae (c. 800-1400 A.D.): 


IV. The Sulkie (c. 850-950 A.D .): 

Kaficanastam bh a 

I 

Kalahastambha Vikramadityn 
Rapaatambha aliae Kulaatambba 

I 

Ra^astambha (?) 

J ayastambba 
Nidayastambha 

V. The ^ailodbhavae (c. 600-925 A.D.): 


VI. The Oahgas {c. 650-1425 A.D.): 

virasiiiiha of Kolahalupura 


Kamarpava I 


Qunarpava 1 MSrasimba 


Danar^ava 

I 

Kainan;iava II 
Ra^arpaya 

I 

Vajrahasta II 
Kamar^ava Ill 

Oui;ian;iaTa II, or Gupamahar^ava 
Vairahaata III 

_L_ 


Vnjrahasta I 


i i I 

Jita^u4a KaligalaAku^a Gundama I Kamarnayu IV Vinayaditya 
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Vairahasts IV 



Kamanjiava VI Gupdama II (By another wife) 

I Madhu-Kamar^ava V 

Vajrahaata V Rajendra Co'u 

(c. 1038-1070 A.D.) | =Nariigama | 

Rajaraja I = Raja8undari 
(c. 1070*1076 A.D.) I 

Anantavarma Codagahga=Candralekha 
(c. 1076-1147 A.D.) = Indira 

Saaturikamodini = 

I 

Kamarnava VII 
(c. 1147-1166 A.D.) 

Raghava I 

(c. 1166-1170 A.D.) 


(c. 


Rajaraja 11 Aniyaiikabhima II 

(c. 1170-1190 A.D.) or 

Anangabhima 
(c. 1190-1196 A-D.) 

I = Bhagalla-devi 
Rajaraja III 

1198-1211 A.D.) = Mankuna-devi. 


Anahgabhima III 

(c. 1211-1238 A.D.) I =Ka8tura-devi. 

I 

Natasiniha I 

(r. 1238-1264 A.D.) | =Sita-devT. 
Bhanudeva 1 

(ce 1264-78 A.D.) | = Jfikalla-devi. 

Narasirbha II 

(c. 1278-1806 A.D.) | =Coda-devi. 
Bhanudeva II 

(c. 1306-1327 A.D.) | =Lak8mi-devi. 
Narasimha III 

(c. 1827-62 A.D.) =KamaIa-devi. 
Bhanudeva III 

(c. 1352-78 A.D.) | =Hira-devi. 

Naraaiihha IV 

? (c. 1879-1426 A.D.) 


Bhanudeva (IV ?) 
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CHAPTER VTII 


GAhadavalab (Gahauwars) of Varanasi and 

Kanyakdbja. 

The history of the Ganges-Jumoa valley after the defeat and 
death of the Gurjara-Pratihara king Rajyapala (c. 1018 A.D.) 
is somewhat obscure. After the plunder and evacuation of 
Kanauj and Bari, the successors of Rajyapala appear to have 
retired towards the eastern portion of their dominions. The 
Jhusi grant of Trilocanapala and Kara stone-inscription of 
Yasahpala indicate that these princes held a portion of the 

district of Allahabad during the period c. 1027-1037 A.D. 
The region around Kanauj may have in the meantime passed 
under the control of the powerful Gandella king Vidyadhara 
(fl. 1019 A.D ). The death of Vidyadhara seems to have syn¬ 
chronised with the beginning of the most glorious chapter in the 
history of the Kalacuris of Tripiiri. There appears to be suffi¬ 
cient reason to believe that Gangeyadeva Vikramaditya (c. 1030- 
41 A.D.) and his son Laksml-Kar^a {c. 1041-70 A.D.) not only 
held Allahabad and Benares, but also exercised a sort of loose 
hegemony over the Doah. The actual government of Kanauj 
and its immediate neighbourhood however seems to have passed 
under the control of other princes. 

The Jhansi stone-inscription of Sallaksaijasimha (?), which 
for palaeographic reasons may be referred to the 11th or 12th 
century A.D., seems to refer to a line of rulers of Kanyftkubja.® 


' Piriiht* o*lU J*y*oo*Bdrfci the prince of Kaoea) and Bonarotj tie T, F., Briggn 

Trasilnkion, Vol. !• p. f7S. 

• FJ, Vol. I, pp. 914-17. 
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As this inscription is extremely fragmentary, it is at present 
impossible to say whether the princes named in it were them¬ 
selves rulers of Kanauj or were feudatories of the rulers of that 
city. More definite information about the local rulers of Kanauj 
during this period is supplied by the Set Mahet stone-inscription 
of VidySdhara dated in (V)* Sarhoat 1170 (A. D.1119-20) and 
the Budaun stone-inscription of the Rastrakuta Lakhanapala.® 
The former record refers itself to the time of king Madana, son 
of Gopala, the lord of Gadhipura. It is quite likely that Gopala 
and Madana are identical with the two princes of the same name 
in the Badauii inscription.* As Madana is the 0th king, and the 
5th in lineal descent from Candra, the founder of this line, we 
can approximately assign the beginnings of the dynasty to tUc 
second half of the 11th century A. D. It is probable tliat, taking 
advantage of the confusion which prevailed in the Gangcs-Juraiia 
valley from the second decade of the 11th century onwards, this 
Rastrakilta family may have for some time become masters of 
the territory from Budaun to Kanauj. Whether however its 
princes at any time exercised the full rights of sovereign rulers, 
may be questioned. Though there is no definite evidence, yet it is 
hardly to be doubted that they had to bow before the victorious 

arms of LaksmI-Karna. The death of LaksmI-Karna in c. 1070 
■ • • • 

A. D., also did not grant them any long respite from foreign 

interference. For within two decades of the death of the Kalacuri 

prince a new imperial power arose in the Ganges-Jumna valley 

which by (V) Samvat 1148 (A.D. 1090) had already extended 

itself from Benares to Kanauj.* This was the dynasty which 

came to be known as the Gahadavillas.® 


‘ \~Vtkraina, JASB, Vol. LXI, Part I, Extra No., pp. 57-64. 

• EJ, Vol. I, pp. 61-86. 

’ JASB, 1936, Vol. XXI (N. S ), p. 106. 

* El, Vol. IX, pp. 802-06. 

‘ In the Barnath ioBCziption of Eum&ra-deTT, the family is described as ilfafra-eailla; 
El, Vol. IX, p. 824, V. 14. On this tribe, see ATI, Vol. I. p. 139: Vol. IT, pp. 980 I!.; ileo 
Crooke, Tribes and Ctuiteg, N. W. P. 

64 
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The origin of the Gahadav&las, like that of many other dy¬ 
nasties of Northern India, is shrouded in mystery. The genealo¬ 
gical lists in their grants trace their pedigree to one Ya^vigraha, 
who is said to have come to this earth when the kings of 
the solar race had gone to heaven.' This statement may con¬ 
tain a hint that Yasovigraha flourished after the downfall of the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara kings, who traced their descent from the 
Bun.^ There is however nothing to indicate that Ya^vigraha 
was a royal personage. None of the numerous Gahadavftla 
grants ever give him any royal titles. We are only told that 
he was *a noble (personage) ...(who) by his plentiful splendour 
(was) as it were the sun incarnate.’" The next i)erson who is 
mentioned in the genealogical lists is Mablcandra.' In. some 
grants his name stands at the head of the pedigree with the addi¬ 
tional information that he was born in the Gahadavala lineage.® 
We arc told that he ‘defeated the host of his enemies, and by en¬ 
trusting to his arm the whole burden of the earth, Sesa enjoyed 
permanent comfort.’ Though Mahicandra also is not given any 
royal titles, the above passage probably indicates that he became 
a petty chief by dint of his military prowess. But the person 
who really founded the fortunes of the family was Candradeva,® 
the son of Mahicandra. In most of the grants of the Gahadavalas 
Candradeva is said to have acquired sovereignty over Kfeyakubja' 
or Gjldhipura ‘ by the prowess of his own arms ’ (nija-bhujopdr- 

• /A, Vol. xvm, p. ll.linel. 

’ El, Vol. VIII, p. 150, fn. 1. The Bahan grant of GovinOacandra seera to indicate 
that the Qabadavulaa flourished when the two great regal families, sprung from the Moon 
and the Sun, bad perished, JA , 1880, p. 16, line 2. The Lunar family may be the Tripuri 
Eaiaouris : aee!]in/ra. 

• lA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 11-12, linos 1-2. 

• El, Vol. IX. p. 304, line 2; Vol. IV. p. 100, line 9; Vol. II, p. 861, line 9; /A, Vol. 
XVIII. p. 11, line 2, etc. Alto known as Mahlyala, Mabiala and Mahltala,- see El, Vol. 
H, p. 859, line 2; fd, Vol. XIV, p. 103, lino 2; Vol. XVIH, p. 16, line 2; according to 
R. L. Ifibra also Mahiala, see JASB, 1878, p. 821. 

» lA, Vol. XVm, p. 16; Vol. XIV, p. 103, etc. 

• Also known as Candraditya (El. Vol. XTV, p. 194. line 14); aometimea simply ss 
NarcpntilGandra (ET, Vol. IX, p. 324, V. 14). 

• Sometimes also spelt Kanyidcubja or Kanyakubja. 
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jita). The Basahi plate of Govindacandra supplies iis with some 
details about Candradeva’s rise. It tells us that when on (lie 
death of king Blioja and king Kurna, the world became troubled, 
he *came to the rescue and became king and established Ins capi¬ 
tal at KanySkubja.’ ' It is generally accepted that the Karnu of 
this passage is the great Kalacuri king Lasmi-Karna, who died 
sometime before 1072 A. D.® The earliest known date of Can- 
dradeva is V. S. 1148, corresponding to A, D. 1090.® It is 
therefore almost certain that he established himself a^ a sove¬ 
reign ruler some time during the period 1072-1 (tOO A. D. The 
claim that he made Kanauj his capital must liowevcr he acceptc'd 
with some limitations. The Bet Mahet inscription of Vidyiidhara, 
dated in A. D. 1119-20, shows that the local rulers of Kananj 
on that date and in the years immediately preceding it wore not 
the Gahadavalas but the Rastrakutas Gopala and Madana.* 
Gopala is described in this record as Gndhipuradhipa. The 
fact that Madana is not given this epithet may possibly indicate 
that he was no longer a sovereign ruler, but a feudatory of the 
Gahadavalas.^ But the fact remains that the local riders of 
Kanauj from the time of Candradeva onwards were the Rastraku- 
tas. It is therefore likely that, though by reason of its importance 
Kanauj was regarded as one of the capitals of the -Gahadavalas, 
they habitually resided in some other city. |I suggest that this city 
was Benares.® It is significant that a very large number of the 
Gfthadavalas’inscriptions have been discovered near Benares, and 
these record grants of land near that sacred city. In the Muslim 


' lA, 1885, pp. 102-03, lines 2-6. Bhoja of Ibis passage is taken by soiue tu bo tlie 
Parauiira Bboja. But as the Bahao plate of Dovindacandra says that tlio uvAlus 

tloarisbed after the destruction of the Lunar and the Solar rdyal families, it baa been sug¬ 
gested that Bboja may be tbe great Qurjara-Pratibara ruler of that name. See Kiellmru, 
I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 16 j also IHQ, March, 1929, pp. 89-90. 

* See infra, mj chapter on tbe Heihayae. 

* V.8. >■ PikroMu Saiiicat. El, Vol. IX, p. 304. 

* /.4SB. 1892. pp. 58 a. 

IHQ, March, 1929. p. 91. 

” First soggeeted by V. Smith, Oxford Htstorn of India, 1923, p. 195. 
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chronicles the Gahadavalas were known as kings of Benares.* 
Candella inscriptions also seem to refer to them ns rulers of Kasl.' 
Under the cinpumstances, the assumption of the title ‘lord of Ka- 
nyakubju' may be explained by the fact that the halo of imperialism 
probably still lingered on the battered turrets of the forts of 
Kanauj. Tlie person who acquired its sovereignty could therefore 
flatter himself with the belief that he was the overlord of North¬ 
ern India. The area under the control of Candrndeva is possibly 
indicated by the claim, uniformly made in many Gahadavaln 
grants" that he protected the holy places (tirtha) of KasI, 
Kusika, Uttara-Kosala, and Indrasthana.* If the suggestion 
of Hall, that Indrasthana is to be identified with Indraprastha 
or old Delhi, be accepted, this would show that Candradeva 
became practically the ruler of nearly the whole area now 
known as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The 
expansion of the Gahadavalas’ power, at least in the eastern 
portion of U.P., must have been largely at the expense of the 
Kalacuris. I have suggested elsewhere that the Kalacuri 
contemporary of Candradeva was probably Yasah-Karna (c. 1073- 
1125 A.D.).® Candradeva’s conflict with the Kalacuris may 
be indicated by the former’s claim to have defeated Narapati, 
Gajapati, Trisaiikupati, Giripati, and Pancala rulers.® The 
first two titles figure among the epithets assumed by 
Yas'ah-Karna. 

The following grants have so far been discovered for his 
reignl: 

(1) Gandravati grant (i ).—It ‘ was found on the inner slope 
of the left bank of the Ganges, near the water’s edge, under 

* Elliot, Vol. II, pp. 260 ff. 

Bee infra, mj chapter on the Gandellaa. 

El, Vol.riX, p. 804. line 5; lA, Vol. XVIII, p. 11, iinea 8-4. 

£ I.e„ Benarea, Eanyakabja, Ayodhyi, and probably Indraprastha (or anoisot Delhi); 
gee Kielhorn in lA, Vol. XVIII, p. 13, fn. 83. 

See in/rn, my chapter on the Haibayas. 

• El, Vol. XIV, p. 198, lines 11-12. 
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the fort at Candravatl,* in the Benares district.’ The inscrip¬ 
tion contains 23 lines, inscribed on one side of a single plate. 
The ring which passes through a hole in the upper part of the 
plate carries a circular seal with the figure in relief of a Oaruda 
with the body of a man and the head of a bird and facing to 
the proper right. Across the centre of the seal is the legend : 
3nvadac-(Srimac)-Gandradevah, and at the bottom there is a 
conch-ghell. The grant opens with Om fivasti, and then in the 
first verse invokes the goddess 3rl. Next follows the genealogy 
of the donor from Yasovigraha. The inscription in its formal 
part, records the grant of the Vadagava-gruj/m in the Vavana- 
Pattald to the Brahman Varunesvaya (ra?) Sarman by Pb.-M.-P.~ 
Parama-mdheivara-nija - bhujoparjita - 3ri-Kanyakuhjddhipatya~ 
(^n-Candradeva. The donor before making the gift bathed in 
the neighbourhood of Sauri-Narayana after worshipping the 
Sun and Vasudeva. The occasion of the grant was a lunar 
eclipse in (V) S. 1148 (A.D. lOOO).’* The inscription was 
written by Thakkura Mahanaiiida.* 

(2) Candravati grant (ii). —Found :is No. 1, enclosed in 
a strong box of stone. The inscription contains 90 lines, 
inscribed on one side of 5 plates. The seal and the introductory 
portion of the grant are as in No. I. Tt records the grant 
of the Pattald of Kathehall ® ‘ with the exception of certain 
villages formerly given to temples. Brahmans, etc.’® to 500 


^ Now proDoaDcad CfaaDdroutl. tt is a village on the Ganges in the Pargana ot 
Katehir, some 14 miles from the district headquarters; El, Vol. XIV, p. 192. 

* Chhote La] identifies it with mod. Baragaon, a village 14 miles N. W. of Benares: 
El, Vol. IX, p. 304. 

,* On the date see ibid, pp. 808*04. 

* Edited by Sten Konow, El, Vol. IX, pp. 302-305. Turugka-danifa ooenrs for tbe 
first time in this grant. We reserve ail discussion on this word and other economic 
terms for tbe 8rd volume of the present work. 

* It was bounded by tbe rivers Gomatl, Bhaglratb! and Varapi. Tbe Paltali has been 
identified with mod. Katehir, the largest pargana of Benares; El, Vol. XIV, p. 193. 

* For tbe list of these villages see lines 26-80. 
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Brahmans,* in (V) Samoat 1150 (A.D. 1093), by the same 
donor as in No. 1. He further granted the village of Sariso^a 
in the BrhadrbevamkSnai [sic I]-Pattaia for the residence of 
the donees. The grant was made by the donor after bathing 
at the Svargadvilra-tir/ha* at the confluence of the Sarayd and 
Gliarghara in AyodhyS, also called Uttara-Kosala. The writer 
was Hrdayadhara. The grant ends with the statement: 
**What should I speak of the king Candra, by the sound 
produced from whose copper-plate grants given to Brahmanas 
and divinities at the time of being engraved with rows of closely 
written lines, the universe has become deafened.’** 

(3) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant. —Find-spot unknown. 
The inscription contains 24 lines, incised on one side of a single 
plate. Seal as in No. 1. This inscription belongs to Madana- 
pala but records the grant of the village of Ahuama in the 
Dhanesaramaua-Pfltta/rt to the Brahman Vamanasvami-Sarman 
by his father Candradeva in (V) S. 1154 (A.D. 1097). The 
grant was made by Candradeva ‘ after having bathed in the 
Ganges at the ghat of the divine holy Trilocana at Benares.** 

(4) Candravati grant {Hi). —Found with No. 2. It con¬ 
tains 27 lines, incised on one side of a single plate. Seal as 
usual. It begins with the remark that * this grant was made 
after a munificent gift of gold and other valuables equal to the 
king’s weight {iuld-purusa) and a thousand cows before the 
image of the god Adi-Kesava.’ The introductory portion is 
as usual. The inscription records the grant of 30 villages in 
the Brhadrhevaratha [stc !]-Prt/ta/d and two villages in the 
K&^helmM-Pattala to the donees of No. 2 above. It also 
records the dedication of the village of Majauda, situated in 


^ For a lilt of tha dooeej, their gotiM aud the looklittai mentioaid in the plete 
with laggmted ideotifieatioui, lee Sehni’i chart. Eir'Yol. XIV, pp. 200-09. Most of 
the ptaoei were situated uear Benares end Cbandrautl. 

* One of the ghais of .tyodhya still bear this name: El, Vol. XIV, p. 193. 

* Edited by E. R. Sahoi, El, Vol. XIV, pp. 198*99. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 9-14. 
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the VamkaDai-Patta/fl, for the maintenance of tlie slirine of 
Candra-madhava * at Candrfwati.’' The grant is dated in (V) 
S, 1156 (A.D. IKK)). The donor before making the grant 
bathed at the ghat of Adi-Kesava at the confluence of tlie Cranga 
and Varanft. It was engraved by Mad ha v a." 

Candradeva"* was succeeded by his son Madanaprda,'some 
time before 1104 A.D. The following grants of ids time are 
known. 

(1) Basahi grant .—It was found in the village of Basahi 
two miles to the NE. of the headquarters town of tlic Bidhuna 
Talisil (Etawah district, U.P.). It contains 22 lines, incised on 
one side of a single plate. The circular seal has the usual figures 
and emblems. The inscription opens with an invocation to 
Visnu under the names Vasudeva and Daniodara, and then gives 
the genealogy ol the family from Mahiala to Madanapala. His 
son was the Rajapatnt Govindacandra. Thi* inscription then 
records that MaharCijaputra Govindacandra after bathing in (lie 
river Yamuna at Asatika “ and having worshipped the Sun, Siva 
and Vftsudeva, in (Y) Same,it 11-61 (A. 1). 1104), grantt>d tin* 
village of Vasabhl ’ in the JliivKil-Paltala on the occasion of the 
Uttaraijana Samhrenli to the Brahman Alheka. ^I'lie charter 
was written by the Pandita. Vijayadasa, with the peianission ol 

‘ A Svettmbara Jain temple in Candrouil ia Rtill Icnmvn tn the lorsi inliabitaiita na 
CaDdrurnWho; I'U, Vnl XTV, p. 1!)7, 

* Probably founded and nained after hiaiaclf by Cjndr.i.(l('VB See Ibid. 

* Edited by D. K. Sahni, El, Vel. XIV, pp. in7-2<v». 

^ Oo tbe alleged frieodabip of Candradeva and tlie Pain prinee M idanapdJa and tbe 
former's assiatance to tbe latter against tbe Sena kin<{ Vtjayaaena (liunySlih- llihtU, 2nd 
ed.. pp. St2-13), aee 11. G. Basak, IHQ. March 1929, pp. 46.17. 

* Also knoTra aa Madanadeva (f/l, Voi. XVIFI, p. 12, line 23| and Madanacaiidra 
{El, Vol. IX, pp. 824, V. 14J. 

" Or Aaatiki. not yet identified. 

’ Identified with mod. Basahi, tbe find-spot of tbo grant. Tlie village granUsd was 
bounded on the eMt hj tbe villages of YfindbamaQu (line 13) (»mod. BAndbmau. 3 miles to 
the east of Baaabi), on tile aonth by the village of (usauH (wmod. village of the aame nnme 
8 miles to tbe south of Basahi), and on tbe north by the village of Suvabhada (»mod. 
SabbAd, 3| miles to tbe north by west of Basahi) : aee /d, Vol. XTV, p 102. 
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the Purohita Jaguka, the Mahattaka Valhana, and the Pratihara 
Gautama.* 

(2) Kamauli grant. —This was found in a field in the village 
of Kamauli, near the confluence of the Barna and the Ganges 
at Benares. It contains 24 lines, incised on both sides of 
a single plate. The opening verses (2-3) correspond with those 
of No. 1. Genealogy also the same as above. The inscription 
records that Maharajaputra Govindacandra from his victorious 
camp (vijayn-kataka) in Vifnupura, after having bathed in the 
Ganges and worshipped the same gods as in No. 1 in (V) Sark- 
vat 1102 (A. D. 1105), granted the village of Usitha (?) in the 
Jiavail-Pattaldm the Pancala-de^a to the Brahman VflhakftyaDlk- 
sita. The writer of the grant and those who consented to the 
grant are the same as in No. 1. The latter group contains an 
additional name, viz. ^ the queen-mother (janani) Ralha-devi.* 

(3) Messrs. Terry Co.*s grant. —The find-spot of this is 
unknown. In the year A. D. 1896, Prof. Bendall found it with 
Messrs. Terry & Co. of 29 Glasshouse Street, London, W. It 
was then being offered for sale. It closely resembles grant No. 

1 above. The inscription records that the Mahdrajfll Prthvl- 
6rika, after bathing in the Ganges at Benares at the Adi-Kefeva- 
ghatta in (V) Samvatsara 1163 (a mistake for 1164), on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse (A. D. 1107),® granted the village of 
BahuvarS in the Bhailavata-Pattala {Pattald ?) to the Purohita 
Devavara and other Brahmans.* 

(4) Rahan grant. —It was discovered at a place called Baban 
in the Etawah district, U. P. It contains 29 lines, incised on 

* First edited by B. L. Mitre in JASB, Vol. XLII, pert I, pp. 314 ff, Be-edited 
by Fleet in I A, Vol. XIV, pp. 101-04. 

* Edited by A. Venie, El, Vol. TI, pp. 368-61. The neme of the qaesn-motber is 
oeoetionelly given es B&lhepe.devT, see JASB, Vol. LVl, pert 1, pp. US S. ; El, Vol. V, 
pp. 114 ff. ; elso infra, pp. 519-^0. She is sometimes celled Bfhadr&iili end sometimes 
MohdrijiS io ber son's grants. 

* On the date see Bendall, JBdS, 1896, p. 787. 

* Noticed by Bendall, ibid, pp. 787-88. Though it is not clearly mentioned io the 
grant, the editor took the donor as the queen of Msdaoepdia. 
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one side of a single plate. The seal attached to the ring is lost. 
The inscription opens with * Om ParamStmane namah' and an 
invocation to LaksmI and Vaikui?tha. In the metrical portion, 
the genealogy is traced from Mahitala to Govindacandra. The 
inscription refers itself to the reign of Pb.-M.-P.-Parama-mdhe.<- 
vara Madanapala, whose son the Mahardjaputra Govindacandra- 
deva announces that the Rdnaka Lavarapravaha, after bathing 
in the Yamuna at the ghat of the deity Muraitha at Asatika, in 
the (V) Sam. H66, on the occasion of a solar eclipse (A. D. 
1109?),^ gave part of the village of Ramaitha in the Sigurodha- 
Pattald to the Brahman Gunacandra. The grant was written by 
Tribhuvanapala, with the consent of the Mahattaka GaAgeya.* 
The inscriptions noticed above are dated from A. D. 1104 to 
1109. The reign of Madanap&la must have terminated some 
time before 1114 A. D., the first known date of his successor.® 
It is rather curious that amongst the records so far discovered of 
Madanapala’s reign no inscription has been found recording a 
grant by the king himself. If we add to this the fact that in 
the grants of his successors he is always given only vague praise/ 
we may perhaps conclude that his reign was dominated by the 
masterful personality of his. son Govindacandra, who was probab¬ 
ly already a powerful influence in the administration when his 
grandfather died, c. 1100 A. D. Not only were 3 out of 
the four grants practically issued by him, but the credit for all 
victorie sduring his father’s reign, which have the appearance of 
facts, is given to this prince. Thus in Madanapala’s Rahan grant 
the victories over the Gauda elephants and Hammira are said to 
have been achieved by the valour of his son Govindacandra,® 
“ The arrays of irresistible mighty large elephants from Gauda,” 
whose frontal globes were split (or cloven) by him, probably 

* On the date aee Kielborn, lA, Vol. XVIIT, p. 16. 

* Edited by Kielhoro, ibid, pp. 14-19. 

* El, Vol. TV. pp. 101-03. 

‘ See for a apecimeo, SI, Vol. TX, pp. 324 and 327, V. 16. 

» IA,\ol. XVni, p. 16, line* 8-10. 

65 
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belonged to Bftmap&la, the last great Pftla king * (c. 1084-1126 
A. D.), The Muslim king who is reported to have laid aside his 
enmity on seeing the display of the prince’s matchless fighting, 
certainly belonged to the Yamlnl dynasty of Ghazni and Lahore. 
These rulers from time to time tried to emulate the victories of 
Mabmfld by occasionally invading the Ganges-Jumna valley. 
We have elsewhere noticed one such invasion in 1034 A. D. by 
Ahmad Nlyftl-tigln in the reign of Mas'ud I (c. 1030-40 A. D.) 
which penetrated as far east as Benares. The Tahaqat-i-Ndsiri 
mentions another such expedition in the reign of Mas'ud III 
(c. 1099-1115 A. D.). We are told that the “ iQiajib Tugha- 
tigln crossed the river Gang, in order to carry on a holy war in 
Hindustan, and penetrated to a place where except Sultan 
Mahmud, no one had reached so far with an army before.”® Some 
of the details of this campaign are perhaps recorded in a poem of 
Mas'ud ibn Sa‘d ibn Salman, who lived in the court of Mas’ud 
III. Salman describes Kanauj as "the capital of India, the 
Ka"aba of the Shamans and the Kibla of the Kafirs.’ We are told 
that'all the treasures of India go to this city as the small streams 
pour into a large river. It has armies, wealth, elephants, and 
weapons.’ Its king Malhl or MalhirS (Ijifb*) was a 

powerful ruler, and as furious ‘as a hyena.* But in spite of 
all his wealth and bravery, he was defeated by Mas'ud III and 
compelled to ransom his person by a large sum of money.* There 
seems little doubt that it was in these conflicts with the Turkish 
king and his generals that prince Govindacandra distinguished 
himself. It is however extremely difficult to identify the 


* Note that this conflict of the Pcias and G&ha4av&IaB was merely a continnation of 
the atraggla between the Palas and Qurjara-Pratiharas. 

* See infra, my chapter on the Haihayas; also Elliot, Vol. II, p. 128 

* TN, Vol. I, p. 107. 

* Dfiein of Salmftn, Bd. by Abo-l’ Qoftaim Akbtani, Teheran, 1679. I am indebted 
tar tbe tranelation of the eatreote to Dr. Mina of the Lnoknow Unirenity. The edition 
oonanlted hai no pagination. Sea for another tranalrtion of the poem, SHiot, Voi. IV, 
pp. 628*27. The name ot the Kananj rnler oan alao be written as Mnlh! or Mnlhlri. 
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reigning prince of Kanauj whom Salman designates as Malbi 
or Malhlra.^ It seems possible that the text is here corrupt. 
The name intended may have been that of the Ras^rakuta 
Madanapftla, the local ruler of Kanauj, of whom a Budaun 
inscription tells us that ‘in consequence of whose distinguished 
prowess there never was any talk of Hambira’s coming to the 
bank of the river of the gods.’ “ 

The rising power of the G&hadavalas in the reign of Madana- 
pala is probably illustrated by his issue of coins of the ‘ bull and 
horsemen type ’ in billon (or copper) and base silver. On the 
obverse of these is the figure of a horseman with the legend 
Madanapala-devaf Madana, Mada, or sometimes Brl-Ma ; on the 
reverse, a recumbent bull and the legend Mddhava-JSri-Samanta, 
Mddhava-Srt-Sdm, Sdmanta, or simply Mddha.^ 

Madanapala had at least two queens, viz., Prthvisrikft and 
R&lha or R&lhana-devi. Grovindacandra,* his son by the latter, 
succeeded him sometime before 1114 A.D. The following in¬ 
scriptions are known for the reign of Govindacandra : 

(1) Kamauli grant (i). —This was found in the village of 
Kamauli, near the confluence of the Barna and Ganges at Benares. 
It contains 28 lines, incised on one side of a single plate. 
The inscription begins with an invocation of Vaikuntha and ^rV 
The metrical portion traces the genealogy of the donor. It then 
records that Ph.-iH.-P.-Govindacandra in (V) Sathvataara 1171 


i Dr. Barnett auggeata : ? for (MahijalaRija). 

a# / 

The acceptance of thia auggeation wonld incline ua to identify him with Ifadanaoandra’a 
grand-fatber Mabicandra, alao known aa Mabiyala. But the date of the latter e. 1075.80 
A. D. aeema too early. 

* El, Volav&Ia I, pp. 62 and 64, line 4. The name intended may alao belong to the 
contemporary Gibadayala Madanapftla. 

* Bee CCJM, Vol. I, pp. 257 and SMO; alao CM/, p. 87. 

* Alao known aa Qovindapftla. El, Vol. XX. pp. 824 and 827, V. 16. 

* The editor omita the text of the Brat 12 linea aa it waa eery aimilar to the Kunanli 
grant dated in V. B. 1182, which begina with thia inTOoatien. 
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(A.D. 1114 ?), after bathing in the (ranges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of Brhadviraicamaua in the Kiiii-Pattala to the 
Purohlta Jagu fiarraan.^ 

(2) Pali grant (i).—Found in the village of J^ali in the Dhu- 
riapar pargana of Bansgaoii Tahsil, Gorakhpur district, U. P. 
It is dated in V. S. 1171, and records a grant by (lovinda- 
candra. In line 13 of the grant we read : Sarumrdondvala- 
Pathake Sirasi Pattaldydm Pdli-grdma-Prabhrti-grdmcsuy 

(3) Benares grant (i). —FoumI by a contractor at Benares 
near the Bhadaini temple at a depth of about 5 feet from the 
surface. It contains 21 lines incised on a single plate. The 
inscription records that in (Y) Hammdsara 1171 (A. 1). 1115), 
after bathing at VarajiasI in the Ganges, Ph.-M.-P.-Govinda- 
candra granted a dAvelling-plaee {dvdsa) to the Mahattaka DayTiii 
Sarman at Varanasi. I’he tdmraka was written by the Karanika 
Jalhapa.’’ 

(4) Kamanli grant (n).—Found as in No. 1. It contains 27 
lines incised on a single plate. The inscription records that in 
(V) Sarhmt 1172 (A. D. IIIG), P6.-ilf.-P.-Govindacandra, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi on the occasion of the 
Aksaya-trtiyd, granted the village of Dhusa in the Brhagrhe- 
[ye?]varatha-Paitta/d with its patakas to the Mahdpurohita Jagu 
Sarman.^ The grant was written by the Kdyastha Thakkura 
Jalhaiia of the Vastavya family.^ 


^ Edited by Kielhorn, £/, Vol. IV, pp. 101-03. The date of the grant is irregular; 
see ibid, p. 102. The Kamauli plates are now in the Lucknow Museum- The seal of the 
following inscriptions, when unspecified is to be taken either as lost or of the usual type. 

* Noticed by Kielhorn in £/, Vol. V, p. 114, fn. 4 and ibid, Vol. VII, pp. 98-99. 
The first plate of the grant was presented by Dr. Hoey to the Lucknow Museum. He 
identified Pall with 'Palee ’ in Indian Atins, sheet No. 102, Long. 83* 25', Lat. 26*30^ ; 
SirasI with Birsi, tbid, sheet No. 67, S. E., Long. 83*9' ' Lat. 26*32'; and O^avsla 
with XJnaula, a pargana of Gorakhpur. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 152-53. 

* Also called Yajnavalkya; see El, Vol. IV, p. 127, line 23 & fn. 9. 

* EditeJ by Kiolliora, El, Vol. IV, pp. 103-04. The writer of the grant is the same 
as in No. 3. 
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(5) Karnaidi grant (m).—Found as No. 1. 26 lines, incised 
on single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 wliile at 
Devastbana, in (V) Samvat 1174 (A. D. 1117), at the annual 
Sraddha performed at the new-moon in honour of his father, 
granted the village of Suijahl (?) in the Kesaure {?)-Pattald with 
its patakas to the same donee as in No. 4. The grant was 
written by the Karanika Vasudeva.^ 

(6) Basahi grant. —Found in the village of Basahi, Etawah 
district, U. P. ; incised on a single plate. Ring and seal lost. 
It records the grant of two villages (the names of which are 
quite illegible) to a Brahman Thakkura named Devapala Sarman 
by the same donor as in No. 5. The date of the grant is 
(V) Sathvat 1174 (A.D. 1116)." 

(7) Kamauli grant (iv). —Found as No. 1. 24 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records tliat the donor of No. 4 after 
bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted the village of Accha- 
vall in the Ughanaterahottara-Pattala to the donee of No. 4, 
ini (V) Safhvatsara 1176 (A.D. 1118-19 ?). The grant was 
written by the Karanika Thakkura Sahadcva.® 

(8) Kamauli grant (»).—Found as No. 1. 27 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that in (V) Samvat 1176 (A.D. 
1119), the Pattamahddevl Mahdrdjnf Nayanakeli-devI, the queen 
of the donor of No. 7, after bathing in the Ganges on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse, gave the village of Daravall in the 
KothotakO^iSvarahottara (district) to the same donee as in No. 
7. At the time of the grant the king was in residence at 
KhayarS. It was written by the ^hakkura GagQka.* 

( 9 ) Kamauli grant (vi) .—Found as No. 1; 25 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that in (V) Sathvat 1176 (A.D. 

• Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 104-06. 

• Edited by Kielhorn, I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 19-90. There in some error in the date of 
the grant; see ibid, p. 20. The inscription was first edited by B. It. Mitrain JASB, Vol. 
XLIIl, pert I, pp. 824-98. 

• Edited by Kielhorn, E/. Vol. IV, pp. 106-07.. The date is irregular; see ibid, 
p. 106 . 

• Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 107-09. 
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1118 ?) the donor of No. 4 after bathing in the Ganges at VirS- 
Qasi granted a village (the name of which is illegible) in the 
Saru(ga?)ra (district) to the donee of No. 4. The writer is 
the same as in No. 8. ^ 

(10) Set Mahet stone-inscription. —Discovered at the 
village of Mahet in Gonda district, U. P., under the ruins of a 
Buddhist building. It contains 18 lines, recording that a cer¬ 
tain Vidyadhara, son of Janaka and grandson of Bilvasiva of the 
V&stavya family, established a convent for Buddhist ascetics at 
the town of Jftvfs'a (or AjSvr^a), where the inscription was set up: 
Janaka, we are told, was the Saciva of Gop&la, the lord of G&dhi- 
pura. Gop&la’s son was king Madana, the contemporary and 
master of Vidyadhara. The date of the inscription is (V.S.) 1176 
{rasadhikam ahhivydpi girUa-carandiritam).^ King Madana was 
probably a feudatory of Govindacandra." 

(11) Don Buzurg grant. —This was unearthed in afield 
near the village of Don Buzurg, 7^ miles north of Mairwa rail¬ 
way station on the * Bengal and North Western Railway.’ It con¬ 
tains 36 lines incised on two plates. The seal is as usual. It 
records that the donor of No. 4, in (V) Samvat 1176 (A.D. 
1119-20), after bathing in the Ganges at his camp-residence 
(Ydna-vasa) at the village of MamdaliS, belonging to Alamvima- 
h&pura, granted the village of Vadagrama,* in Alapa-Pattala, 
with its patakas, to the Brahman Tu^^ica barman. The grant 
was written by the Karanika Thakkura Sahadeva, and engraved 
by the Sutradhara Haleka.^ 


' Edited by Eielhoriii El, Vol. IV, pp. 109. The dete ie irregoler. 

* Rasa^‘6, giri’*! end t.e. 1176. See Dr. Hoey'e note JASB, Vcd. IiYl, 

pert 1, Eitra No., p. 68. note 16. 

* On tbie point aee my pnpil N. B. Senyel, JASB, 1936) Vol. XXI (N.B.), P. 105. 
The ineoription wee first edited by Kielborn in lA, Vol. XVII, pp. 61*64. The text wes 
then published by Dr. A- Fiihrer in A8I {New Series), Vol. I, by Dr. Hbey in JASB, 
Vol, LXl, pert 1, Extra No., pp. 67-64. He reed the dete es 1176. 

* D. R. Sefani snggests that this may be mod. Tillage of BergaS in ibe Ehtlempnr Per* 
geuft of the Gorekbpnr dietriot, BI, Vol. XVIII, P. 290. 

* Edited by D. R. Behni, BI, Vol. XVUl, pp. 81B-94. 
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(12) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (i).—Find-spot un¬ 
known. It records “a transfer of landed interest,” in the 
presence of Ph.-M.-P.~Parama~mdheivara~Aivapati~Gajapati- 
Narapaturaja-trayadhipati- Vividha-vidya-vicdra-vdcaspati Govin- 
dacandra in (V) Samvat 1177 (A.D, 1120). The village of 
Earanda in the Antarftla-Paftald (Antardla-patialdydm-Karanda- 
gTama~Karan4a~talla) which was originally given to the rdja- 
guru“iaivScdrya^hhaUdraka Rudra^iva by Raja YaSah-Karpa, 
passed into the possession of the Thakkura Vasi^tha.* 

(13) ChhatarpuT grant. —This was unearthed in the vil¬ 
lage of Ghhatarpur, near Sheorajpur, 21 miles North-West of 
Cawnpur, It contains 32 lines incised on two plates. The seal 
is as usual. It records that the donor of No. 4, after bathing 
in the water of the Ganges at Varanasi in (V) Safhvat 1177, 
granted the village of Sasaimaua ^ in the Koii-Pattald to the 
Brahman Sahula Sarman. The grant was written by the Kara- 
nika Jhakkura Srldhara.® 

(14) Kamauli grant. —Pound as No. 1 ; 22 lines, in¬ 
cised on a single plate. It records that in (V) Sarhvat 1178 (A. 
D. 1122) the donor of No. 4 after bathing at the Kapftlamoca* 
na-ghaUa at VSrSnasT, where the Ganges flows to the north, 
granted the village of SulatenI, in the Neulasatftvisika (district) 
to Vyasa.^ The grant was written by the same as in No. 8.® 

(15) Benares grant (i0-“ Found in the possession of 
Sitaram Agarwala of Benares. Exact find-spot unknown. It 
contains 29 lines, incised on a single plate. It records a grant 
of the donor of No. 4 and his mother (Afahdmdtr-rdjfLhSri) 


' Edited by F. W. Hell, JASB, Vol. XXXI, pp. He luggeite that the 

land which changed handa was conqaered by Qovindacaodra from Yaiab-Karpai ibid, 
P. 124. 

* The editor aoggeata identiOcation with the Tillage of Sieaman which is now part of 
the Cawnpor city; El, Vol. XVIII, p.'225. 

* Edited by D.' B. Sahni, El. Vol. XVID, pp. 224-26. 

* Brother of the donee of No. 4. 

Edited by Kielhorn. El, Vol. IV, pp. 109-11. 
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Ralhana-devT. The king, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, 
in (V) SfiThvat 1181 (A.D. 1124) granted the village of Tribhan4i 
in the Yavaala-Pattflia to the Brahman Pandita Bhupati barman. 
The grant was written by the Thakkura Candra.* 

(16) Kamauli grant {viii). —Found as No. 1 ; 28 lines, 
incised on a single'plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in (V) Samvat 1182 (A.D. 
1126?), after bathing in the Ganges, granted the village of 
Mahasonamaua in the Haladoya-Prt^fw/a to the donee of No. 4. 
It was written by the VdstuDya Kdyastha Kithana.^ 

(17) . Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (ii). —Find-spot un¬ 
known. It records that in (V) Samvat 1182 (A.D. 1127) the 
donor of No. 4 ” having bathed in the Ganges at Isapratisthana, 
granted tlie villag(^ of Agodali in the Haladaya-P«fffl/fl to the 
Brahmans Chicha 8arman and Vacata Sarman. The tdmra- 
patiaka was written by Thakkura Visvarupa.^ 

(18) Matter grant .—This comes from the village of Maner 
in Dinaiwre sub-division, Patna di.strict. It contains 26 lines 
incised on a single plate. Seal as usual. It records that in (V) 
Samvat 1183 (A.D. 1124), the donor of No. 4, having bathed 
in the Ganges at Kanyakubja, granted the villages of Gunave and 
Padali in the Maniari ^-Pattald to the Brahman Gaijesvara 
Sarman. It was written by the same as in No. 17.® 


‘ Edited b; A. Fahrer, JASB, LVI, part I, pp. 113-18. He read the qaeea'a name 
ai Dhlhapa'devf, and took her to bo the wife of the king; bat aee Kielhorn, Et, Vol V, 
Appendix, p. 16,, No. 96. 

* Edited b; Kielhorn-EJ, Vol. IV, pp, 99.101. The date is irregalar, see ibid, p. 99. 

* Same titles and epithets as in No- 12. 

* Edited by P.E. Hall, JASB, Vol XXVII, pp, 241-60. Hall reads 

fhdna. Kielhorn identified PratistbBna with the place of the same name which was 
aitnated at the confluence of the Ganges and tbe Jumna; see I A, Vol. XVni, p. 88. 

* Identified with mod. Maner in Patna district, Bihar. This Pattala is the same as 
the Manara-PeUald of the Benares college grant of Jayaocandra; see JA8B, 1922, p. 82. 

* First noticed in MA8B, Vol. V, No. 8. p. 106. Then a text and trandatioD of tbe 
grant was published by R. Sarma in JBORS, Vol. II, pp. 441-47. Finallj edited by 
N. &. Maxamdar in JASB, V, 1922, pp. 81-84. 
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(19) Kamault grant (to;).—-Found as No. 1. 25 lines, in¬ 
cised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4,* 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi in '(V) Samvat 1184 
(A.D. 1127), granted to the donee of No. 4 the village of 
Ra^l (?) in the Madavala(?)-Patfflia with its patalias. It was 
written by the same as in No. 17.“ 

(20) Benares grant {Hi). —Found as No. 15 ; 20 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1185 
(A.D. 1129), granted the village of Jaragama in the Puroha- 
Pattald to the Brahman Pan4ita Bhupati Sarman. It was 
written by the same as in No. 15.* 

(21) Itaunja grant. —This was in the possession of the 
Raja of Itaunja, a Taluqdar of Lucknow district in U,P. Find- 
spot unknown. It contains 24 lines incised on a single plate, 
recording that the donor of No. 4 in (V) Saihval 1180, after 
bathing as in No. 19, grants the village of Kapftsi in the 
MaPgalajathi-Pathild to the Brahman N&ne 8arman. It was 
written by the same as in No. 17. * 

(22) Set Afahet grant. —This was discovered in a monas¬ 
tery *on the site of Saheth* (i.e., Set), on the borders of the 
Gonda and Bahraich districts. It contains 27 lines incised on a 
single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, after bathing 
in the Ganges at Vftr&nasi, and having worshipped VSsudeva 
and other gods, in (V) Sathvat 1186, granted the villages of 
Vihftra, Pa^tana, “ Upalaiin4&, Vavvahall,® Meyl-aamhflddha- 
Ghosadl,’ and Po^hivara-sflwbaddlio-Payasi “ in the Vrula(ja)- 

• Title! uid epithets ee ia No. 12. 

■ Edited by Kielhoro, NJ, Vol. IV, p. 111. 

• Edited by A, Fbhrer, JASB, Vol. LVI, pert I, pp. 118-28. 

• Edited by H. Sestri, El, Vol. XIII, pp. 296-97. 

• Mod. Tillage of Patna, aboat 8 miles sooth-west of Set; El, Vol. XI, pp. 21-22. 

• Identified with the mod. Tillage of Belaha, near the village of Patna; ibid, p. 22. 

• Identified with the important Tillage of this name near Sobhg^or on the Oonda- 
Tntiatbok road; ibid. 

• Identified with the Tillage of Bayasi, which stood 2 miles to the ncwth of Bet 
Mahet; ibid. 

66 
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CaturaSiti-Pfl«a/5 to the Sathgha of the Buddhist friars (Sdkya- 
hhiksu) of whom Buddha-bhattaraka is the chief ” residing in 
the Jetavana-wo/idDihara. The gift was made by the donor 
* having been gratified by the Saugata-panvrdjaka~mahS-pan4ita 
Sakyarakrita, (a resident) of the Utkala^de^a and his disdple, 
the Saugata-parivrdjaka-mahapandita VagKvararaksita, (a resi¬ 
dent) of the Coda-de^a.’ ‘ The grant was written by the 
Kayastha Suraditya.^ 

(23) Raiwan grant. —Found *at Raiwan, a place 8 miles 
north-west from Biswan in the Sitftpur district, in a small 
mound.' 29 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the 
donor of No. 4,® in (V) Safhvat 1187 (1130 A.D.), after 
bathing at the Adi-Ke^ava-^hatta at YSranasI, granted the village 
of Sohanjaka with Bhuluri-pa^afca (?) situated in Navagrftma- 
Pattald to the Thakkura Baladitya Sarman. It was written by 
the same as in No. 17.* 

(24) Benares grant {iv). —Found as No. 3 ; 24 lines 
incised on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1187 
(A.D. 1130), granted the village of Palasaundl in the Nandivara- 
Paitald to the Prdndcdnja BhaUa pandita Khona Sarman.“ 

(25) Ren grant. —Found * in the debris of a fallen high 
bank of the Jumna river,’ close to the village of Ren not far 
from the police station of LalauH. Ren is situated * just vrithin 
the northern boundary line of the Mutaur Pargana of the Ghazi- 
pur Tahsll of the Fatehpur district ’ (U.P.). It contains 24 
lines incised on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 
4, after bathing in the Ganges, near the Adi-Kesava-ghafta^ in 
(V) Sathvat 1188 (A.D. 1131), granted the village of Dosahalf,* 


' On these two pereoDB, see editor’s note on p. 22. 

• Edited by D. R. Sabni, El, Vol. XI, pp. 20-26, 

^ Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

* Edited by A, F&brer, JASB, Vol. LVI, part I, pp 100-13. 

» Edited by Kielboro, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 163-65. 

” Identified witli mod. Dasauli, about 6 miles south of Ben. The name of tbe PaUal4 
cannot be read; see I A, Vol. XIX, p. 250. 
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to tile Brahman Luhada Sarmaii. It was written by Uie same 
as in No. 17.* 

(26) Pali grant (it).—Found as No. 2. 34 lines , wriUen on 
two plates. Seal as usual. It records that the donor of No. I, 
after bathing in the Satl, at the Svapne8vara-(ji/<(i(fa, on the 
occasion of the Aksaya-trtiya, in (V) Samikit 11S9 (A.l>. 1133), 
made over to his mother tlie Afahiirdjfil Krilhana-devi, ten 
ndluhas (of land) in the village of Ouduvi, in tlie iioyma-Patiuld 
of tlie Onavala-Ffif/io/ta, as a gift for the ThaUUum Jayapala 
Sarman. The grant was written by the ThaJdurn Visnu.“ 

(27) Kamanli grant {x). —Found as No. 1; 21 lines incised 
on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 1, in (V) 
Samvat 1190 (A.D. J138), after bathing at the (fovinda-tJrt//Ad, 
granted the village of UmbarT in the Rudamauavaya!iHi-/\it/ula 
to the Rduta Jate Sarman.^ 

V (2H) Benares grant (u).—Found as No. 3 ; 28 lines, incised 
on a single plate. The circular seal contains in high relief the 
legend : Maharajaputra-3rimad-Asphotacandradcvah. Above the. 
legend there is a conch-shell. It records that, with tlie consent 
of the donor of No. 4, the Mahdrdjnpiitro Yunardja Asphotacandra 
in (V) 1190 (1134 A.D.), after bathing in the (laiiges 

at Varanasi, granted the village of Kaniuita in the Nandirii- 
Pattald to the Pandita Darnodara fiarman. It was written by 
the Thakkura Gageka.* 

(29) Kamauli grant (xi). —Found as No. 1 ; 2;") lines, 
incised on a single plate. The genealogical portion of the 
grant is divided into two sections. The first portion gives the 
usual pedigree of Govindacandra* from Candradcva. Then in 


* Edited by Hoerulc, /.I, Vol. XIX, pp. 249'S2. 

’ Edited by Kielburn. El, Vol. V, pp. 113-115. On ttaluka, see tbtd, p. 113. Oo the 
identificatioa of O^avela, eee niipru, p. 616, fa. 3. 

• Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 111-112. 

♦ Edited by KieUioro, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 166-56. The writer of the great it probably 
the atoie at ia No. 8. 

* Hit titlet tad epitliets at in No. 12. 
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verses 5-9 we are given the following genealogy of the donor of 
the grant, apparently a feudatory of Govindacandra. 

In the 6andilya*<7otra and Sihgara family 

Kamalapala...Game from Srhgarota and acquired by 
; his bravery a royal fillet or tiara (rdja- 
patil). 

Sulhana or Alhapa (?) 

I 

Kumara 

MahdrAjaputra LohaJa-deva, alias Vatsarfija. 

We are told that this Vatsarftja, in (V) Safhvat 1191 (A.D. 1134), 
at the Kanya-saibkrftnti, after bathing in the Ganges at the 
Avimukta-fcsetra of Benares, granted the village of Ambavara 
in the RpSpadl (or RavadI)-Fi5ai/a to the Brahman Thakkura 
Dalhu Sarman. The tamraka was written by the J’hakkura 
NSrayana/ 

(30) Kamauli grant (xii). —Pound as No. 1 ; 26 lines, 
engraved on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 
(4) *'■ after bathing in the Ganges at Vfiranasi, on the occasion 
of a lunar eclipse in (V) Safhvat 1196 (A.D. 1139), granted 
the village of Janakadevipura in Rana(?)-PaWafd to the donee 
of No. 4.® 

(31) Kamauli grant {xiii). —Found as No, 1; 27 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
*on the day of the great queen,’* in (V) Samvat 1197 (A.D. 
1141), after bathing in the Ganges, at the Vede^vara-ghat^ 
at the Avimukta-kfetra of VarapasI, granted a village *to the 
donee of No. 4.® It was written by the Thakkura Dhaduka.’ 

* Bdite4 b7 Eielhorn, El, Vol. VHI, pp. 180-S3. 

* TiUea and epithets as ia 12, 

* Sdited by A. Venis, El, Vol. II. pp. M1-6S. 

* Nftine not givec. But it wm oerteinly the qneea<motiier Bftlhe-devl; see infra, 
p. S96, grant No. 82. 

' Neme of tbe vitlege and PatUtlS heve been effeoed. 

* Described here ss Dlktita Jiga Sennen. 

' Edited by Kielfaoni, El, Vol. IV, p. 114. 
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(32) Kamduli grant (xiv). —Found as No. 1 ; 29 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
‘ on the day of the great queen Rftlha-devi,’ after bathing in 
the Ganges at the Avimukta-&s<?tra of Varanasi in (V) Saihvat 
1198 (A.D. 1142), granted to the donee of No. 31 the village 
of Lank&cada in the Navagama-Pattald. The grant was written 
by the Thakkura Visnu.^ 

(33) Gagaha grant.—* Found at GagahS to the west of the 
Bapti river, about 21 miles south of Gorahkpur ’ “ in the U.P.; 
34 lines, incised on two plates. It records that with the con¬ 
sent of the donor of No. 4, the Mahdrdjaputra Bajyapala-deva, 
while he was at camp at Gurajhada-grama ® after bathing in 
the Trivenl-nadI, granted certain estates in the Hathaunda 
Pattald to the three Brahman Thakkuras Devavarman, Bhupati, 
and Sridhara, in (V) Safhvat 1199 (A.D. 1143). The tdmra- 
pa\\aka was written by the Karanika Tkakkura Vlvlka (or 
Blblka).^ 

(34) Kamauli grant (xv). —Found as No. 1 ; 32 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records ihat the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at VfirSnasI in (V) Saihvat 12(K3 
(A.D. 1144), granted the village of Kaila with its patakas 
Vivamayuta, Jaihharimayuta, Tihunamayuta, Dadaiiamayuta, 
Ambamayuta, Savaramayuta, Palasavall, Dunendu, CScapura 
and Pipalavallpi in the Temiiapacottara-Paf^aZo, to the Pan^ita 
Mahar&ja Barman, the son of the donee of No. 31. 


* Edited bj Eielborn. El. Vol. IV. pp. 118-111. 

* Most probebly ‘tbe Tillage of that uame io the tuppi of Qagahi ia the Bioagaon 
tdktil, which ia aereed by the poat office of Korl-B&m,' aee El, Vol. XIII. p. 216. 

* Probably mod. Gaojhari, io tbe tappi of Earmant, tfhsU BinagaoD near Belgbat; 
aee ibid, p. 317. 

* Bammary of the grant giTen by Kiel horn in/d, Vol. XVIII, pp. 30.21. Before 
him it wae ootioad by Carlieyla in ASE. Vol. XXII, pp. 69 ff. Finally edited by Dr. 
Barnett, El, Vol. Xlll, pp. 316-30. Tbe grant ia now in the Britiah Haaeom. Note the 
8 Oarhwa stone inscriptions, dated io V.8. 1199, ASE, Vol. HI, pp. 68-60. Oarbwa ia 
aitoated 36 milea to tbe S.W. of Allahabad. Theae reoorda do not mention the name of 
Govindaoandra. 

* Edited by Kielbom, El, Vol. IV. pp. lU-16. 
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(35) Machhlishahr grant. —Found in a field 7 miles north 
of Machhlishahr (Ghiswa) in Jaunpur district, U.P. ; 29 lines, 
written on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at VaraijasI, in (V) SaiHvat 1201 
(A.D. 1148), granted the village of Peroha in the MahasOya- 
Patiala ‘ to the Pandita Vamsadhara barman. The tamra was 
written by the Kayastha Dhandhuka.* 

(36) Lar grant. —Found in the village of Lar (Long. 84°2', 
Lat. 26°14') in Gorakhpur district, U.P.; 38 lines, incised on two 
plates. It records that the donor of No. 4, when in residence 
at Mudgagiri,® after bathing in the Ganges on the Akfiaya-trtiya 
day, in (V) Samvat 1202 (A.D. 1146), granted ‘ the village 
of Potacavada in the Pandala-Patta/d in Govisalaka that be¬ 
longed to Diidhali in Saruvara’ * to the Thakkura Sridhara. 
The tamra-pattaka was written by the Thakkura Selhana.® 

(37) Benares grant (vi). —Found as No. 3 ; 30 lines, 
incised on a single plate. The circular seal contains the legend 
Mahdrajaputra-Srlmad-Rdjyapdla-devah. Above this there is a 
conch-shell and below an arrow. It records that with the con¬ 
sent of the donor of No. 4, the Mahdrajaputra RajyapSla, 
after bathing in the Ganges at RajyapSla-pura, in (V) Sathvat 
1203 (A.D. 1146), granted the village of Camaravami, with 
Haricandrapali and two or three other patakas (the names of 
which are doubtful), in the Valaura-Paftald to the donee of 
No. 28. It was written by the same as in No. 28.* 

(38) ‘ Hathiya-dah' pillar inscription. —Incised on a grey 
sand-stone pillar standing in the middle of a dry tank called 


* Eielboro identified it with Maheiio-Puttald of a Kameuli grant (No, 2) of Jaja- 
candra. El, Vol. IV, p. 122. 

^Edited by Eialhorn, /?/, Vol. V,.pp. 115.116. Tbe writer is probably the aame as 
in No. 31. The editor is of opinion that the date of 'the grant is a mistake for V.8. 
1202 (A.D. 1146), see ibid, p. 118. 

* Mod. Monghyr in Bihar. 

* On this place, see supra, p. 816, grant No. 2. 

* Edited by Eialhorn, Et, Voi. VII, pp. 98-100. 

* Edited by Eielboro. El, Vol. VUI, pp. 186-6S. 
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Hathiya-dah (Elephants’ tank), nearly midway between Azim- 
garh and Benares. It contains 10 lines. The inscription 
records the excavation of the tank by several ‘ Thakuras,’ of 
whom the chief was * Bellana Thakur,’ the Bkandagarika of 
Gosalla-devI, the Mahardjm of king Govindacandra,* in (V) 
Samvat 1207 (A.D. 1151).“ 

(39) Benares grant {vii ).—Found as No. 3 ; 20 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
in (V) Snmvat 1207 (A.D. 1150), on ‘the occasion of the 
Uttarayana-Samkrdnti, after bathing at the Ko^I-tlrtha at Varft- 
nasl, granted the village of Lolinipa^la, together with Tivayi- 
fe^etra, in the Umbarftla-Pattofa, to the donee of No. 28. 
The tamra was written by Vidyadhara, son of the writer of 
No. 35." 

(40) Bangavan grant .—Found in a field near the village of 
Bangavan in the Daryabad pargana of the Bamsanehi-ghat 
Tahstlf Bara Banki district, Oudh; 25 lines, incised on a single 
plate. It records that the Patfamahadevi Mahardjfli GosaladevT, 
the queen of the donor of No. 4, after bathing in the Ganges 
at Varanasi near (the temple of) the god LOlaraka,* with 
the king’s consent, gave the village of Gatiara in the 

Bhimamayutasa.® Pattald to the Brahman Thakkura Kulhe, 

who had come from Pataliputra." The date of the grant, (V) 
SaHivat 1208 (A.D. 1151 ?), is irregular.“ 

(41) Kamauli grant (xoi ).—Found as No 1. 20 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
in (V) Safhvat 1211 (A.D. 1154), after bathing in the Ganges at 
VarAijasT, granted the village of Gouli in the Kacchoha-Path//a 


* Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

* Noticed by OoDaingbam, ASA, 1671, Vol. I, pp. (15-06. 

* Rdited by Kielhorn, £/, Vol. VTII, pp. 158-59. 

* A form of the Bun, El, Vol. V, p. 117, fn. 2. 

* Tbe two last ahiaras are illegible. 

Mod. Patoa in Biliar. 

’ Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. V, pp. 116-18, 
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with its •p&tdkas to the R&uta Pahar&ja 8arman. The tdmra-paU 
taka was written by Srlpati.^ 

(42) Samath stone-inscription. —* It was dug out to the 
north of the Dhamekh Stupa, to the south of the raised mound 
running east and west over the remnants of the old monasteries 
of the Gupta period.’ It contains 29 lines, opening with Oih 
namo hhagavatyai drya-Vasudhdrayai, and an invocation of 
VasudharS (V. 1) and the Moon (V. 2). It may be divided into 
four parts, the first three parts contain information about the 
rulers of PithI, Ahga and the Gahadavalas which can be shown 
in tabular form as follows : ^ 

Rulers of Pithi.^ Rulers of Ahga. Odha^avdlas. 

In the Chikkora-vam^a (Rastrakuta) : 

of the lunar race, • • 

Vallabharaja Mahana Candra 

Devaraksita = Bankara-devI Madanacandra 

Kumara-devi = Govindacandra. 

The proper object of the inscription is given in the 4th part, 
(Vs. 21-23>.* We are told that, JambukI having represented 
that the Dharmacakra-Jina originally set up by Dharmyoka 
required to be repaired, KumSra-devI restored the Jina (or set up 
a new one) and placed it in a new vihdra built for the purpose. 
JambukI was made the foremost of all Pattalikds’^ by the queen. 
The praiasti was composed by the poet Kunda, and engraved 
by Vamana.* 


* Edited by Eielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 116117. 

* For detmili eee my chapter oa the Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 338-40. 

* Another name of Magsdha: see supra, fn 1 on p. 339. 

* The meaning of these verses is rather obscnre; see El, Vol. IX, p. 820, for 
Veokayya’s soggeitionB, whioh have been aooepted by Stan Eooow. 

■ See fcMT Uiis word, SI, m, p. 44, line 83, 

* Edited by Bteo Eonow, El, Vol, TX, pp. S19>98, 
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The above 42 inscriptions of Govindacandra range over a 
period of 40 years (A.D.1114-1154). If we add to this the 
period of his father’s reign during which he seems to have taken 
an active part in the government of tlie state, bis association 
with the administration may well have spread over half a 
century. We have already seen how he waged successful wars 
against the Gauda prince and Hammira during his father’s 
reign. These conflicts with the Muslims probably continued 
even during his reign, for the Sarnath inscription of Kumara-devI 
tells us that “ Hari, who had been commissioned by Hara to 
protect VarftnasI from the wicked Turu§ka warrior, as the only 
one who was able to protect the earth, was again born from him, 
his name being renowned as Govindapala.’* This statement 
may contain an otherwise un-recorded notice of a possible 
invasion of Benares by the later Yamlnis.® In the east Govinda- 
candra’s marriage with Kumara-devI, the grand-daughter of 
Mahana, a maternal uncle of RamapSla (c. 1084-112() A.D.), 
may indicate a temporary truce between the Galiadavalas and 
the Palas. But the Maner (No. 18) and Lar, (No. 30) plates 
show that during the period 1124-1140 A.D., the arras of Govinda- 
candra had crossed the Son and gradually advanced along the 
southern bank of the Ganges to Patna and Monghyr in the East. 
The date of the Maner grant (A.D. 1124) indicated that he 
captured part of Patna before Bamap&la’s death. It is likely that 
the Gahadavalas’ advance began during the weak administration of 
BAmapala’s son who according to the Rama-carita was entrusted 
with the administration of the state during the later years of 
that king.** This advance must have continued during the 


‘ EI, Vol. IX, pp. 324 and 337, V. 16. 

* The Yaminl rulera during tbit period were : 

(1) Bhirzftd, Eam&l ad-Danlab (A.D. 1115-1116). 

(2) Araalfto Bbfth, SuUan ud-Daulab (A.D. 1116.18). 

(3) Bahtim Sb&b, Yamln nd-Daulab (A.D. 1118-52). 

See CHI, Vol. Ill, pp. 36-87 and 688. 

MA8B, Vol. Ill, No. 1, IV, i; see also ^upra, Dynaatic History of Bengal and 
Bibar, pp. 347-48. 
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inglorious period of Pftla rule (c. 1126-50 A.D.) which followed 
R&mapala's death. The hostility of the Pftlas towards the 
G&hadavftlas appears to have been inherited by the Senas, and 
possibly the naval expedition of Vijayasena {c. 1097-1159 A.D.) to 
the western regions, * which sailed up the whole course of the 
Ganges,’ may not have been entirely unconnected with the 
GS-badavalas.^ In the south, the Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant 
dated in A.D. 1120, which records the transference of land for¬ 
merly granted by Ya6ah-Karna (c. 1073-1125 A.D.) seems to 
show that the success of the GahadavSlas against the Kalacuris 
of Tripurl wfis maintained during Govindacandra’s reign. This 
conclusion may derive some support from the fact that it was 
Govindacandra who first assumed in his family the title of 
Ahapati and others which figured regularly amongst the epithets 
of the Kalacuris of Tripurl from the time of LaksmI-Karna. An 
indirect proof of the hostilities between the Gahadavalas and 
Kalacuris is probably supplied by the evidence of the friendship of 
the former with the enemies of the latter, the Candellas. The Mau 
inscription seems to show that Govindacandra maintained friend¬ 
ly relations with theCandella Madanavarman (c.1129-03 A.D.).* 
But the most important fact about the relations of the Gahada- 
vftlas with the princes of the South is their regular diplomatic 
connection with the great Cola rulers. Venkayya has drawn 
our attention to an unfinished inscription at Gongaikonda-Cola- 
puram which gives the genealogy of the Gahadavalas from 
Yafcvigraha to Candra.® It is almost a verbatim copy of 
the introduction of Govindacandra’s Kamauli grant, dated 
in V.S.. 1182.* But unfortunately the record abruptly 


'■ Princes of the P&£c&tya~eakTa probably incladed also the Earpata djnastj of 
Mithilft: see supra. Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, p. S60, and fn. 8 on- the same 
page. 

* El, Vol. I, p. 198, V. Iff. See also infra, chapter on the Candellas. 

» Progrtu Report of the Ae$t. Supdt. for Epigraphy {Southern Circle) by V. Ven¬ 
kayya. 1907’08, pp. 66-86, paragraphs 68-60. 

* BJ, IV. pp. 100-01. See supra, p. 620. No. 16. 
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stops after the name of Candra. As the inscri[)tiGn occiuh im¬ 
mediately after a record of Kulottunga I dated in his Ust year 
(c. 1110-11 A.D.), it is generally supposed to belong to the 
time of Madiinapiiln or his son Govindacandra. It is likely that 
after the advance of the Cojias to the Ganges under Rajcndra 
Cola in the first quarter of the 11th century, the communica¬ 
tion between the far south and the Ganges valley, became much 
more brisk and intimate. There is unquestionable epigraphic 
evidence to show that the Colas retained their hold on a large 
portion of the land which lies between the river Godavari and 
Mahendragiri.* The attacks by Kulottunga I,‘“ and some of his 
predecessors on Vairagarh in C. P. may have brought the Colas 
into conflict with the Kalacuris. The friendship between the 
Gahadavalas and the Colas may thus have been caused by their 
common enmity to the Kalucuris.“ The Gahadavala inscription 
in the Cola country is possibly to be taken as evidence of a 
friendly visit by a prince of the royal family to the Cola capital, 
who made some grants to local temples. Govindacandra’s Set 
Mahet grant (No. 22) dated in A.D. 1130, which records a 
grant by the king at the request of two Biuldhist monks, who 
were residents of the IJtkala and Coda countries further shows 
the intimate bond that existed between the two kingdoms. 

The success of Govindacandra as a ruler is also demon¬ 
strated by his coins. He appears to have given up the ‘bull and 
horscinan’ type of his father’s coins and adopted the ‘ seated 
goddess’ type, which was first introduced by the Kalacuri Gaft- 
geya; The obverse of his gold and copper coins has the legend 
$n-GoDindacanih(i-dev(i, often followed by the representation of 
a triiula, Avhile the reverse contains the seated figure of the 
goddess Lakfml. Gold drarnmas of Govindacandra, ‘ often in 


* See supra, Dynasties of Orissa, p. 450. 

* South Indian Inscriptions, by Hultzsob, 1903, Vol. Ill, I’art 11, pp. 182 fl. 

* See os this point Kaujilya’s Arlhasasira, “The king who is likewise situated close to 
the enemy• but separated from the conqueror only by the enemy, is termed the friend i 
qootedin my article in lA, 1925, p. 201. 
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extremely base metal,* are abundant. Bight hundred of them 
were found in 1887 near Nanpara in Bahraich district, Oudh.’ 

Govindacandra had at least four queens. Of these the 
names of Nayanakeli-devi,® Gosala-devI,® and Kumara-devi ^ are 
known from his inscriptions. The last of these three seems to 
have professed the Buddhist religion. The name of another 
Buddhist queen of Govindacandra is preserved in the colophon of 
a Nepal MS. of the Astasdhasrikd. It runs as follows ; Sn^Srl- 
Kanyakubjddhipatya-ASvapati-Gajapati-Rajya-tray-ddhipati- 3^1- 
wad-Govindacandra-devasya pratdpa-vasatah rdjm-3n-pravara- 
Mjahaydna^ydyinyah paramaopdsikd rdjfil Vasanta-devya deya- 
dharma'yam.^ He had also at least three sons. The Benares 
grant of A.D. 1133 “ shows that Asphotacandra was considered 
as heir-apparent (Yuvardja) on that date. The Gagaha grant of 
A.D. 1143 ' gives us the name of another son, Kajyapala. The 
appearance of the name A^photacandra on the seal of the grant 
shows that he was actively associated in the Government of the 
state.® The Kamauli grant ® of Vijayacandra however shows that 
Govindacandra’8 successor was neither of these but another son 
named Vijayacandra. The causes that led to the accession of 
this prince, who according to the evidence available at present 
did not take any part in his father’s administration, must re¬ 
main a mystery. The argument that the other two princes 
predeceased their father is familiar enough. But the possibility 

> CCIM, Vol. I, pp. 2C7 and 360-61; CMI, p. 80. plate IX. and p. 87. 

* See supra, p. 617, graat No. 8. 

* See <upra, pp. 626-27, grants No 8-38 and 40. Name sometimes spelt as Oosalla- 

devl. 

* Bee supra, p. 628. inscription No. 43. 

* No. 881 of the 3rd oolleotion by H. P. S&strl. quoted in El, Vol. XI, p. 321. Eonow 
was wrong (ibid, p. 831) when he accepted Fuhrer's reading and interpretation of line 19 
of grant No. 16 {JASB, Vol. LVI, Part 1, p. 115) and took Dilha^a-devi, as one of the 
queens of GoTindacandra. See Kielhorn, BI, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 16, No. 96 and supra, 
p. 620, fn. 1. 

* See supra, p. 628, grant No. 26. 

' See supra, p. 636, grant No. 38. 

* The seal of grant No. 33 is nnfortanatelj lost; see supra, p. 626. 

* El, Vol. IV, p, 119, lines 7-8. 
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of palace-intrigue or a fratricidal war can never be completely 
eliminated. 

The following inscriptions are known for the reign of 
Vijayacandra: 

(1) Kamauli grant. —Found as No. 1 of the previous 
reign; 31 jines, incised on a single plate. The introductory por¬ 
tion traces the Gabadav&las’ pedigree from Ya^ovigraha to 
Vijayacandra.^ This last king then records that with his con¬ 
sent the Mahdrdjaputra Yuvardja Jayaccandra, in (V) Saiitvat 
1221 (A.D. 1168), on being initiated as a worshipper of the god 
Krsna, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi near the (temple 
of) god Adi-Kesava, granted the village of Haripura in the Jiavai- 
Paitald “ to the preceptor of Vaifnava worship, the Mahdpurohita 
Praharftja Sarman,® son of Mahdpurohita Dik?ita Jagu.* The 
grant was written by the Thakkura Kusumapftla.® 

(2) Jaunpur stone pillar-inscription. —This was found ‘ cut 
oni the face of one of the bracket-capitals of a square pillar in the 
south cloister of the Lai Darwaza Masjid ’ at Jaunpur. It con¬ 
sists of two lines, which are ‘both incomplete on the right hand, 
owing to the cutting away of 3^ inches of the face to make the 
old Hindu bracket fit into its new position in the Muhammadan 
masjid.’ It gives the date (V) Samvat 1225 (A.D. 1169) in the 
reign of the fortunate Vijayacandra.® 

(3) Royal Asiatic Society's grant.—This was in the 
library of the Koyal Asiatic Society in 1886. Find-spot not 
known. It contains 28 lines, incised on a single plate. The 
introductory portion as in No. 1 with the same titles and 
epithets of the king. It records that, with the king’s permission. 


' His titles and epithets ae in No. 12 of his father; eea above. 

• Kielhorn {El, Vol. IV, p. 118) identified it with the Jiavatl-PoUo/a of grant* 
Noi. 1 and 3 of Madanap&la, see supra, pp. 511>12. 

® Apparently the aame a* the donee of No. 41 of hi* father'e grant, lee supra, p. 638. 

* The eanae aa the donee of No. 4 of hie father'* grant, eee supra, p. 616. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 117'20. 

• Noticed by Canningham, ASB, Vol. XI, p. 123, plate XXXVH. For the date see 
EJ, Vol. V. Appendix, p. 33, No. 150. 
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the Mahu rdjaputra Yuvardja Jayaccandra, after having bathed in 
the Jumna at theVasistha^ {?)~ohatta, in (V) Samvat 1225 
(A.D. granted the village of Nagall in the Devahall-Pattaia 

to two brothers, the Jidutas Ananta Sarman and Dade Barman. 
The grant was written l)y JayapalS.® 

(4) Tardcandt rock inscription. —This inscription was in¬ 
cised upon a rock, denominated, from an idol delineated on it, 
Taracaodi, in the vicinity of Sahasratn,” in the Shahabad district 
in South Bihar. It records a declaration, issued in (V) Sarhvat 
1225 (A.D. 11()9), by the Mahdndyaka Jdpilddhipati Pratapa- 
dhabala. This announces as forged a grant of the villages of 
Kalaha^di and Badapila, by the Kanyakubjadhipati Vijayacandra, 
which is said to have been executed in the favour of certain 
Brahmans living in villages adjoining Kalahandi. These Brahman 
lampatas, we are told, secured this document by bribing (utkocya) 
Dcii, an officer (ddsa) of the sovereign of GMlii-nagara.® 

(5) Phulwaria (Rohtasgarh) inscription.^liielhommticea 
this inscription, which was found in the Shahabad district 
of Bihar, from a rubbing taken by Cunningham. It is a record of 
the Ndyaka of Japila named Pratapadhabala.* It is dated in (V) 
S. 1225 (A.D. 1109).® 

The inscriptions noticed above gives us dates of Vijayacandra 
from A.D. 1168 to 1169. The Kamauli grant of his son dated in 
V.S. 1220 shows that his reign must have terminated sometime 
before Sunday, the 21st June, A.D. 1170.® As the last known 
date of his father Govindacandra comes down to A. D. 1154, 
he seems to have had a reign about 15 years (c. I155“ll70 A.D.). 


‘ lA, Vol. XV, p. 8, line 17. 

* Bditod b; Kielhorn; lA, Vol. XV, pp. 7«18. 

* Bdtted by F. B. Hill, JA03, Vol. VI, pp. 51,7.19. It was first noticed by Cole 
brooke in Mtscelhineous Essays, London, 1873, Vol. Ill, p. 256. He read the date as (V}S. 
1289 (A.D. 1173). Bat see Xielhorn, El, Vol. V. Appendix, p. 28, No. 163. The record 
ought to be te<edited. 

* The same as in No. 4. 

* fifi, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 22. No. 162. 

* BJ.Vol. IV, pp. 120.21. 
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We have very little other authentic information about him. 
Prthvirdja-Rdso however purports to narrate some of his 
achievements. We are told in this work that Vijayap&la 
“ attacked the SomavamsT king Mukundadeva of Katak, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to VijayapSla’s son Jayacandra, 
to whom a daughter named Saiiiyoglta was bora in S. 1133.” ’ 
The Rdso also contains references to Vijayapala’s attack on 
Bholabhim of Pattanapura (Anhilvad) and Anaiigapala of Delhi. 
In the latter case he is reported to have been defeated by the 
combined armies of Anangapala and Somesvara. It is difficult to 
accept any of these statements as historical.”* The available lists 
of the Soraavamsls of Orissa do not contain the name Mukunda- 
deva.^ Moreover, as I have shown elsewhere,” the Soraavaih^is 
were most probably destroyed by the Craiigas in the 11th century 
and the king who ruled in Cuttack contemporaneously with 
Vijayaoandra was not the fictitious Mukundadeva but the GaAgas 
Kamarnava VII (c. 1147-5G A.D.) andKaghava (c. 1150-70 A.D). 
Similarly, if Bholabhim is to he identified with the Caiilukya 
king Bhimadeva II (c. 1178-1241 A.D.) it is impossible to make 
him a contemporary of Vijayacandra, whose reign certainly end¬ 
ed before 1170 A.D. Again as Delhi was under the CahamSnas 
of Sakambharl from the time of Vlsaladeva (r. 1153-1103 A.D.) 
there seems to be no place for an Anafigapala of Delhi in the 
reign of Vijayapala. The only reliable evidence for any military 
success of Vijayacandra is the statement of the Benares College 
grant of his son Jayaccandra® that his father ” swept away the 
affliction of the globe by the streams (of water flowing as) from 
clouds from the eyes of the wives of the Hainblra, the abode of 
wanton destruction to the earth.” This passage probably 


> JBRAS, 1927. Vo!. Ill (Now Berios), p. 207. 

’ Ibid, p. 209. 

* Bee It. It. Halda.r, tbid, pp. 908-09. 

* See tupra, pp. 393 if. 

* See tupru, ‘ Dynasties of Oriesa,’ pp. 412-13. 
lA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 180 and 183, lines 0-10. 
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contains a genuine reference to a conflict of the Gahadavalas with 
a hitherto unrecorded invasion of the last Yamini king, Khusrau 
Malik Taj ud-Daulah (c. 1160-86 A.D.)/ 

Vijayacandra was succeeded by his son Jayaccandra, some¬ 
time before the 2l8t June, A.D. 1170, the date of his coronation 
(ahhi^eka). The following inscriptions are known for Jayaccan¬ 
dra’a reign. 

(1) Kamauli grant (i). —Found as No. 1 of Govinda- 
candra ; 34 lines, incised on a single plate. The introductory 
portion gives the usual genealogical information, and traces the 
line from Ya6ovigraha to Pb.-M.-P.-Jayaccandra. We are then 
told that this last prince on Sunday, the 6th tithi of the bright 
half of the month of Aaadha of the (V) Sarkmt 1226 (Sunday, 
the 2lBt June, A.D. 1170), while encamped in the village of 
Vadaviha, after performing the mantra-snana at his inaugura¬ 
tion (ahhiseka), granted the village of Osia in the Brhadgrhoka- 
misSra-PattflZd to the royal preceptor, the MahSpurohita Prah- 
Iftda Sarmara,son of Dlksita JSgu. It was written by the 
Mahdkfapatalika Thakkura Sripati.* 

(2) Kamauli grant (ii). —Found as No. 1 ; 35 lines, incised 
on a single plate. Introductory portion as in No. 1. It 
records that the donor of No. 1, in (V) Samvat 1228 (1172 
A.D.) after bathing on the Manvantaradi at the confluence of 
rivers at Prayaga, in the presence of the god Galig&ditya, 
granted the village of Kusuphata in the Mahaso-PatteZd to the 
Mahapurohita Praharaja Sarman.* It was written by the same 
as in No. 1.® 

(3) Kamauli grant (in). —Found as No. 1 ; 37 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1 in (V) 
Samvat 1230 (A. D. 1173), after bathing in the Ganges at 


‘ CHI, Vol. in, pp. 37 and 688. 

* According to Kiolhorn, the Bame as the dmee of No. 1 of hia father’s grant. 
Edited by Kielhora.fi/, Vol. IV, pp. 120>S1'. 

* Same ae in No. 1 above. 

* Edited by Eielborn, BI, Vol. IV, pp. 191*28, 
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VSranas! in the presence of thq god 7i.di-Kesava, granted the 
villages of Ahenti, darasa, and Ajjhasua in the Unavisa-Paffa/d. 
The name of the donee and writer are the same as in No. 2.^ 

(4) Kamauli grant (iv ).—Found as No. i; 32 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, in 
(V) Samvat 1231 (A.D. 1174 after bathing in the (ranges at 
Kftsi, in the presence of the god Krttivfisas, granted the village 
of Khambhamaua in the Vajairiihacchasathi-Pf/th//a. Half ol 
this village was given to the donee of No. 2 ; the other half 
was shared by Dviveda Visvamitra and 7 oilier Bralnnans. In 
line 32 we are told that the grant was written by the Thakhura 
Vivika in (V) Samvatl23B (A.D. 1179). It was incised by the 
lohara Someka.® 

(5) Kamauli grant (v ).—Found as No. 1 ; 32 lines, 

incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
on Sunday, the 8th tithi of the dark half of Bhadrapada, in (V) 
Samvat 1232 (Sunday, the 10th August, A.D. 1175), after 
bathing in the Ganges at KasI, at the Jdtn-karman (the birth 
ceremony, when the navel-string is cut) <‘f his son llariseandra, 
granted the village of Vadesara, in the Kahgali-/’a//(i/(7, to Ihe 
same donee as in No. 2. Written by the s.irne person on the 
same date (V. S. 1235) as in No. 4. Also incised by the same 
as in No. 4.* 


(G) Benares college grant .— Unearthed in a field at the 
village of Sihvar, G miles N.E. of the city of Benares; 35 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor ol .No. 1, 
after bathing in the Gange.s at VilrrinasT, on Sunday, the 13ih 
lunar day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, in fV) Sumriil 1232 
(Sunday, 31st August, A.D. 1175), on the occasion ol the 
Ndma-karana (name-giving) ceremony of his son, lidjajmtra 
Harii^candra, granted the two villages of Sarauda and (A?)niayi 


* Edited by Kielliorn, Et, Vol. IV, pi>. 1232-1. 

* The date ia irregulur. 

* Edited by Kielborn, E/, Vol. IV, pp. 12l-'iG. 

* Edited by Kielborn, El, Vol. TV, pp. lifi-Ss. 
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in the MaDara-Paftala/ to the Mahapairi^ita HrsikeSa Barman, 
son of Mahdmiira-pan^ita ‘ Hale. It was written by the same as 
in No. 1.” 

(7) Kamauli grant {vi ).—Found as No. 1 ; 33 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
after bathing in the Ganges at VftranasI, in (V) Sathvat 1233 
(A.D. 1177), granted the village of Matapura in the Kacchoha- 
Pattald to the temple of the god Lolarka (a form of the Sun) and 
to the donee of No. 2.* It was written by the same as in 
No. l.“ 

(B) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (i ).—'Found in a field 
near the confluence of the rivers Barna and Ganges, close to 
Benares; 35 lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and intro¬ 
ductory portion as usual. It records that the donor of No. 1 
in (V) Saihmt 1233 (A.D. 1177) after bathing in the Ganges at 
VSranasI, granted the village of GodantI situated in the Pa4ima- 
Cchapana-Patiald in Antarvedi ® together with its two patakas 
named GhantiSmauyl and Nitamauyl, to the Rauta Rajyadhara- 
varman, son of the Mahdmahattaka Thakkura Vidyadhara. It 
was written by the same as in No. 1.’ 

(9) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (ii ).—Found as No. 
8 ; 34 lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and introductory 
portion as usual. It records that the donor of No. 1 in (V) 
Safhvat 1233, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of KothSravandhurl, in the Kosamba-Paftafd,® to the 
same donee as in No. 8. Written by the same as in No. 1.® 


^ Probably the same aa in No. 18 of OoTindacandra; aee JASB, 1922, p. 82. 

* According to Eielborn it aigai&aa * a great scholar'; sea JA, Vol. XVIII, p. 136, 
In. 39. 

* Edited by Kialfaoro, lA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 129-34. 

* Name spelt as in No. 4 of Gorindacandra. 

* Edited by Eielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 128-29. 

* The Ganges-Jamna Doab. 

* Edited by Eielhorn, Id, Vol. XVIII, pp. 134-36. 

* Identified by Eielhorn with Eosam near Allahabad on the left bank of the Yaomoi, 
ibid. 

* Edited by Eielhorn, lA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 186-37. 
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(10) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (tii).—Pound with No. 
8 ; 36 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the donor 
of No. 1, in (V) Samvat 1234 (A.D. 1177), after bathing in 
the Ganges at Varanasi, granted the village of Deupfili, together 
with its 4 patakas Vavaharftdlha, CatagelauSpall, Saravaiatatalia, 
and Naugama, situated in the Ambuali-Pattohi, on the banks of 
the DaivahS,^ to the same donee as in No. 8. Written by the 
same as in No. 1.* 

(11) Bengal Asiatic Society*s grant (iv). —Found with No. 
8. Seal and introductory portion as usual, ft contains 34 lines, 
incised on a single plate, and records that the donor of No. 1 
when in residence at Handavai on the Ganges in (V) Sam at 
1236 (A.D. 1180), granted the village of Dayadama, situated in 
Dayaijftml-Pattala, to the donee of No. 8. It was written by 
the same as in No. 1.* 

(12) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (®).—Found with No. 
8. Seal and introductory portion as usual. It contains 33 
lines, incised on a single plate, and records that the donor of 
No. 1 when in residence as in No. (»), in (V) Samiai 1236, 
granted the village of Saleti in Jaruttha-Pattold to the donee of 
No. 8. Written by the same as in No. 1.* 

(13) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (vi). —Found with No. 
8 ; 32 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the 
donor of No. 1, when in residence as in No. 11, in (V) Samvat 
1236, granted the village of AbhelSvatu in the JSruttha-Patta/d 
together with the patakas of Ma^iftri, Gayasa4a, Vatftvana, 
Asiftma, and Sirlma, to the donee of No. 8. It was written 
by the same as in No. 1.' 


^ Apparentlj mod. Dahoft. which aooording to TborntoD'a Oazattaer <p. 138) ia 
soother nama of the river Oogra. See El, Vol. VIII, p. 160. 

3 Edited by Sielboro. Id, Vol. XVIU, pp. 187-39, 

• Edited by Eielborn, td, Vol. XVIII, pp. 139-40. 

• Edited by Kielbom, Id, Vol. XVIII, pp. 140-42. 

• Edited by Eieihorn, Id, Vol. XVIII. pp. 142-43. 
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(14) Bodhgaya stone-inscription. —Found in Bodhgaya, in 
the district of Gaya, Bihar; 17 lines. It opens with Oiit namo 
Buddhaija^ and then praises the Adi-Buddha,‘ the Bodhisattva 
Lokesvara, Ekajata,^ Srlghana (Buddha) and the monk 
Srlmitra, This last person is described as the dih§a-guru of the 
KdSi&a Jayaccandra. The object of tlie inscription is to record 
the construction of a large cave (giiha) at Jayapura, “ with 
Sirnhanada ’’ in front and bearing therein the images of Ugra- 
tara,* with her hands raised upwards, Dattatara, adored in the 
morning and (another T^ra) draped in orange clothes,” in the 

vatsara of king Vikramaiika measured by the.Vedas (4), 

eyes (‘2), and the moon (J), 124...? ® The prahsti was composed 
by Manoratlia, written by the Kdyastha Purandara, and engraved 
by the Dharadhara.® 

(15) Fyzahad grant. —Found near Fyzabad, in Oudh 34 
lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and introductory portion as 
usual. It records that the donor of No. 1,® in (V) Samvat 1233 
(A. D. 1187), after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of Kamoli (or Kemoll?) in the Asuresa.-Pattald to the 
l)o(\a>-Rduta ® Ananga of the Bharadvaja gotro.^'^ 

(10) Meohar stone-inscription. —Incised ‘on door-jamb of 
a ruined temple in the village of Meohar, distant 7 miles from 
Kosam’ ini Allahabad district, U. P.;3 lines only. It records 


* Bee IHQ, March, 1929, p. 17 ff., and fo. 1 on p. 18. 

* See ibid, fn. 1, on p. 17. 

* See ibid, p. 16, fn. 1. 

* See thidl, p. 17, fn. 1; Qetty, Oods of Northtrn Buddhism, p. Ill; Bha^t^aryft, 
Indian Buddhist Iconography, pp. 76-61. 

' The first word of the chronogram is lost. 

* First edited by R. L. Mitra, PASB, 1180, Vol. XLIX, pp. 76-80. Some of the 
mistakes were corrected by Kielboro in El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 26, No. 177. Finally edit¬ 
ed by my pupil N. Sanyal, IHQ, March, 1929, pp. 14.30. 

^ Now in the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 

* His title as in No. 12 of Govindacaodra. Please note that thongh be has the 
naiial title Parama-m&hehara, he is called to V. 9, the incarnation of Nariyapa. 

* The editor draws attention to Elliot, Suppl. Glossary, Vol, I, p. 81. 

Edited by Eieiborn, lA, Vol. XV. pp. 10-18. 
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that in (V) Safkvdt 1*245 (A. D. 1189), in the reign of P.-etyudi- 
rdjdvali-pancatayopeiahmpa ti-gu japa I i-na rapa U-raja • trayddhipati 
vividha-vidyd-vicdra-vacaiipati, ^rivinj-Jayaccandradevn,^ a certain 
SrI-Vastavya Thakkura built a temple of Sid(lhesvara(Mahadeva) 
in the village of Mehavada ® in the. Kau.samba’-Pa^tald.* 

The 16 inscriptions noticed above range over a period of 29 
years (A.D. 1170-89). The Taracandi rock-inscriptions (A. D. 
1169) of his father and liis own Benares (A.D. 1175) and the 
Bodhgayft (A.D. 118?) inscriptions show that the Gahadavalas 
maintained their hold on Shahabad, Patna, and Gaya districts 
of Bihar during the period c. IJ 50-80 A. D. It was in this 
area that they probably came into conflict with the Senas, who 
since the days of Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A. D.) were trying to 
extend their influence along the Ganges towards the west. The 
statement in the Sena records that Laksmanasena (c. 1184-1206 
A. D.) defeated an unnamed Kdsirdja and raised pillars of victory 
at Benares and Allahabad ® certainly refers to his conflict with the 
Gahadavalas of the Ganges valley. According to the Prthvirdj 
Rdso, ‘Jayacandra ’ is said to have maintained friendly relations 
with the Gandellas and helped the Candella king Paramardl (c. 
1167-1202) in his wars against the Cahamana Prthviraja 11 
(c. 1177-1192 A. D.).® The same epic contains the story of the 
hostility between Prthviraja II and ‘Jayacandra’ and the 
romantic episode of the love and marriage of Prthviraja and 
Jayaccandra’s daughter Samyogita. It is difficult to believe in 
the details of the Rdso in view of the demonstrated unreliability 
of the poem in its present form.’^ But it may well be that its 

> Compare this with the epithets aod titles of grant No. 16; also with No. IS ot 
Govindacandra. 

* This Tillage still exists under its ancient name in the ricinity of Eoaam ; see 
JBAS, 1927, p. 696. 

* IKodero Kosam, near Allahabad, ibid. 

* Edited by D. R. Bhani, JHAS, 1927, pp. 695-96. 

* Bee supra, Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 367-69. 

* Bee my chapter on the Csndellaa. 

» JBHAS, 1937. Vol. Ill (New Series), pp. 208-11. 
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stories of the struggles between the Cahamftnas, Gaha(j[av&Ias 
and Candellas have a substantial basis of truth. Lulled into a 
false sense of security by the temporary cessation of vigorous 
attacks from the weak successors of Mahmud, they carried 
on their petty feuds and failed to notice the formidable 
storm-cloud that was slowly gathering strength in the hills 
of Ghur. It must remain an interesting historical specula¬ 
tion, whether a common front presented by the later Yaminis, 
Cfthamanas, Gfthadavalas, and Candellas could have stemmed 
the advancing tide. But there is no evidence that they 
realised their danger or that they showed any tendency to 
combine their forces. By the year 1186 A. D., the last of 
the Yfimlnis had been swept away from Lahore, leaving the 
Eastern Punjab and the Ganges-Jumna valley open to the 
attacks of another horde of Turks, not less bigoted or ferocious 
than the Yamlnis, but led by chiefs who were certainly superior 
to the Ghaznavids in iLe practical gifts of empire-building. 
Within five years the Cahamanas were fighting a life-and-death 
struggle in the field of Taraori,* near Karnal. There is no 
evidence to show that Jayaccandra, even from an intelligent 
perception of his ovin self-interest, co-operated in any way with 
the Cahamanas. Before the death-agonies of the Cfthamana 
kingdom in the second battle of Taraori (A. D. 1192) had died 
away, Muhammad Ghurl, in 690 H. (A. D. 1193) advancing 
“towards Kinnauj and Ban&ras,” overthrew Jayaccandra in the 
vicinity of Chandwar.® The Tajul~Ma*athir the almost contem¬ 
porary work “ of 5asan Nizami, gives the following account of 
the Muslim campaign against the Gfthadavalas. 


* Alto written TarKin or Tallwari; 'ai tasted on the roate from Ksmal to TboDeswar, 
8 miles borth of the former, 16 miles sonth of the Utter.' See TharnUm't Oefstteer, 
L ondpo,1866, p. 988. 

* TN, Vol. I. p. 470 and fn. 2, see also pp. 491 and 616. On the location of Chsnd- 
wer, see ibid, p. 470, fn. 1. for Hsrerty's snggMtioos. The oune is sometimes writteo 
Ghendiftwer. It wu sitaeted in the Etaweh district near Jomne. Oxford Bitt9ry of JndiOt 
1698. p. 195. 

1 It WM commenced in the 602 H. (A. D. 1206), eee Rlfmt, Yol. IX, p» 900. 
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*^When the army was mustered, it was found to amount to 
50,000 mounted men clad in armour and coats of mail,’ with 
which they advanced to fight the Ral of Benares, The king 
ordered Kutbu-d din to proceed with the vanguard, consisting of 
1,000 cavalry, which fell upon ‘ the army ol the enemies of 
religion,’ and completely defeated it. The Kfil of Benares, 
Jaichand, the chief of idolatry and perdition, advanced to oppose 
the royal troops with an army, countless as t’ne i)articles 
of sand.* The Rai of Benares, who prided hiin^jelf on the 
number of his forces and war elephants, seated on a lofty 
howdah, received a deadly wound from an arrow and ‘fell 
from his exalted seat to the earth.’ His head was carried on 
the point of a spear to the commander, and his body was 
thrown to the dust of contempt.'^ The impurities of idolatry 
were purged by the water of the sword from th.at land, and 
the country of Hind was freed from vice and superstition. 
Immense booty was obtained, such as the eye of the beholder 
would be weary to look at, including hundred elephapts.® The 
royal army then took possession of Asni,^ where the treasures 
of the Rai were deposited, and there much more precious .'<poil 
of all kinds rewarded the victors. From that place the royal 
army proceeded to Benares, ‘ which is the centre of Hind,’ and 
here they destroyed nearly 1,000 temples, and raised mosques 
on their foundations; and the knowledge of the law hecanie 
promulgated, and the foundations of religion were established, 

* According to the Kamil. Hie ‘ Hindu prince had 7(li) c'.ephanta, and hia men were 
•ftid to Kmoont to anaillion, Elliot, Vol TI, p. 251. 

* The Itdmi/ ssje : ' The Hindu king ^'ain, and no one would have recogoiaed 
bis owpae but for the fact of hia teeth, which were weak at their roots, being fastened in 
with golden wire,' ibid. 

* Some copies saj 300. The KiiniTI gives tlie number as 90. ri addition to 'a white 
one,' SUiot, Vol. II, p. 251. The TS givea the number aa 'three hundred and odd elephants,' 
eee Vol. I, p. 470; Firiahta also gives the number as ‘upwards of 30iV ; see TF, Brigg's 
Trans., Vol. I, p. 178. 

* Flared by CHI, Vol. ITT, pp. 19'20, near Jaunpni, TJ.P. But it is possibly the same 
place, aome 10 miiea north of Fatehpur lu U. P. where was discovered an mscription of tbe 
Onrjara-Pr&tibara Mahipaia, dated in V. S. 974; see. lA, Vol. XXI, pp, 173>75. See 

infra, p. 583. 
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Rnd the face of the dlnUr and diram was adorned with the name 
and blessed titles of the king.^ The Bftls and Chiefs of Hind 
came forward to proffer their allegiance. The government of 
that country was then bestowed on one of the most celebrated 

and exalted servants of the State..The standards of Ehusru 

(Kutbu-d din)...were planted for some days on the fort of Asnl 
and the chiefs and elders all around hastened to his service with 
various kinds of rarities and presents, and his noble court 
became the scene where the princes and generals of the world 
came to bow their heads in reverence.” ^ 

It is generally assumed by historians that the battle of 
Chandwar * put an end to the independent kingdom of Kanauj.** 
The publication of the Machhlishahr grant* of Hari^candra has 
however shown that the Gahadavalas, though robbed of most of 
their dominions, were not completely destroyed in 1193 A.D. 
This record was found in village Kotwa, parganah GhiswS, 
tahsil Macchlishahr,” during the course of excavation works in 
the Jaunpur district of U.P. It contains 34 lines, incised on a 
single plate. The circular seal bears the legend 3rlmata-Harii- 
candra-devasya and the usual figures and emblems. The 
inscription traces the genealogy of the donor from Ya^ovigraha; 
then records that Ph.-M.-P.-Parama-mahehara-Aivapati-GajO’ 
pati-Narapati- Raja^trayddhipati- Vividha- vidya-vicara-vacaspati- 
Hari^candra,® while residing at Dhanamvakra (?) (line 24), 
after bathing in the Ganges at the Cyavane^vara-ghatfa, on 


^ Tbe KAmil sajs : “ After the Sight of the Hindae Shah&b ud-Din eatered Beanree, 
end carried off iti treasaree upon 1,400 camels ; " Elliot, Vol. II, p. 351. 

* Elliot, Vol. II, pp. 222-34; for another aoooant see K3mil of Ibn Athir (a. 1330 
A.D.), extracts trans. in Elliot, Vo\. 11, pp. 250-51; see also Brigg'a Firiabta, Vol. I, 
pp. 178-79. C/. CHI, Vol. Ill, pp. 19 ff., where ‘the Bathor raja Jaioband, of Eananj ' is 
thioagh a mistake made a contemporary of the Yamin! king, Maf^mfid of Ohasni. 

* Oxford Hittory of India, 1923, p. 195. 

* Bee for another record diaeovered in the same locality, Ghorindaeandra'a No. 86 
above. 

* In this grant tbe Aisapatititles which first ocearred in tbe grants of Ooviadaoaadra 
(see No. 19) are given to all the donors* predecessors from Qovindaoandra downwards; see 
lines 16-30, ip. 97-88, El, Vol. Xs 
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Sunday, the 15th tithi of the bright half of Pau^a in (V) 
Saikvat 1253 (Sunday, the 6th January, A.D. 1197), granted 
the village of Pamahai * with its patakas ^ to one BahIhTyaka 
(or Hihlyaka?), son of the T^akkura Madanil of the 
Ea^yapa gotra. It was written by the Mdhak^apatalika 
T^kkura Bhog&ditya.” 

The Hariscandra of this record is certainly the same prince 
whose Jata-karman and N&ma-karana ceremonies were perform¬ 
ed by his father in the year A.D. 1175.* At the time of the 
above grant he was therefore about 22 years old, and at the time 
of the battle of Chandwar barely 18. It appears from this in¬ 
scription that at least for four years this young prince succeeded 
in preserving his independence. This conclusion is further 
supported by the Belkhara stone pillar-inscription, dated in (V) 
Sarhvai 1253, which was discovered in the village of Belkhara, 
situated about 12 miles S. E. oS Chunar, in Mirzapur district, 
U. P. The inscription is incised on a stone pillar above 
which there is a small figure of a Ganes^a, with a few 
letters, and just above the inscription under notice there is a 
rude bird,® and a still ruder horse. There are two inscriptions 
on the pillar. The upper one, of 5 lines, is illegible. The 
lower one, in 9 lines, records the erection of a pillar by Rauta 
Ananda in the reign of Bdnaka Vijayakarna, the ruler of Bela- 
^arft.® It is dated as follows : Parama-bhaitaraketyadi r&javali... 


* Himltl identified it with Bembihi, a villiige in the MecbbliBhahr tabsil; see ibid, 
p. Mr fn. 6* The editor of tbe grant however identifies it with Poba, a village about 9 
miles from tbe find^spot of the grant ; ibid, p. 04. 

* Tbe name of the Pattald is not dear. Bat see fupra, p. 626, Oovindaeandra’s grant 
Mo. 86, whioh mentions the village of Peroba in Mabasoya-Pottula; El , Vd, X, p. 94, 
fn. 4 . 

* Edited by Hirsnand Sastri, El, Vol. X, pp. 98-100. See also remarks by B. D. 
Banerji on tbe grant in JASB, 1911, pp. 767 IT.; tve reads the date aa (V) B. 1967 (A.D. 
1900). 

* See tupra, p. 587i grants Nos. 6 and 6 of Jayaocandra. 

* Oonld H bathe mythical bird Oanida,whiob appears on the seal of tbe Giba^avilas? 

* ISie text is fiebferd palpdth pdlolea. I have given above the translation of 
OumiaghMii. 

69 
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Ahmpati-gajapati- narapati-raja -tmyadhipati . Vidya-vicara- 

vacaspati- iSrimat - Kanyakuhja - vijaya - rdjye - Samvat 1253, 
VaiMkha Sudi 11 Bhaume (Tuesday, ‘29th April, A.D. 1197).* 
Though unfortunately the inscription does not name the ruler 
of Kanauj, we may guess that he was no other than the Hari6- 
candra of the previous inscription.® It is however doubtful 
whether Hariscandra had any control of Kanauj and the sur¬ 
rounding territory. Though there is no conclusive evidence in 
the Muslim chronicles that Kanauj was actually captured,® yet 
the fact that the two above inscriptions were discovered in the 
Mirzapur and the Jaunpur districts seems to be significant. 
I have already pointed out the very close connection of the 
Gfthadavftlas with Benares and the territories round about it, and 
it seems likely that the power of Hariscandra lingered for some 
time in the more inaccessible parts of the same region. The 
absence of the name of the sovereign lord of Vijayakarna, the local 
prince of the Chunar region, in the Belkhara epigraph may have 
some connection with the statement of the Tahaqat-i-Ndairl that 
in about A.D. 1196 the fiefs of Bhagwat or Bhugwat () and 
Bhiull or Bill wall ( ) were conferred upon Muhammad ibn 

Bakht-yftr.* These fiefs were situated between the Ganges and 


■ Edited by Caoninghem, ASR, Vol. XI, pp. 128*90, plate XXXVIII. Be-edited by 
B. D. Banerji, JA8B, 1911, pp. 76S-85. 

* Conninghtm in his translation of the record accepts the name as ‘ Baja Lakbapa 
De'va(?).* Bat at that time the Macbhlishahr grant was not known. See on this point B. D. 
Banerji, JA8B, 1911, pp. 766 ff. Note the inscription engraTod on a brick which was 
found in a village near Jaunpar. It is dated in (V) SaAi. 1273 (A.D. 1217) and is a 
deed of mortgage recording the loan of 2,260 8habdoddika drammas on the pledge of certain 
fields. It does not mention the name of the king, bnt its script is similar to Jayaceandra's 
grants! U9JA8B, Vol. XIX, pp. 454'66. 

* Only TN (Vol. I, p. 491} mentions ‘ Jai Chand of Baniras, Kinnanj and the territory 
of Awadh'in the list of victories of Muj^ammad Ohdri. Bat it is doabtful whether by 
* Kinnanj ' he meant the city or the territorial division of that name. TN (Vol. I, pp. 627* 
28) mentions ‘Einnaaj>i>8bergBrh' (city of Kanauj) as one of the conquests of Ututmisb, 
Bee on this point, JfASB, 1211, pp. 766*69, 

* TN, Vol. I, pp. 649>60, also fn. 5 on p. 660, 
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the Karmanasa eastward of and adjoining Chunar-garh. The 
absence of the royal name in the Belkhara record may reflect the 
unsettled condition of the neighbouring countries due to the 
repeated incursions of the Turkish bands under Muhammad, the 
fame of whose alertness, bravery and the booty they acquired, 
had. become noised abroad.” ^ But in spite of the success of 
the Muslims, the fact that the successors of Jayaccandra conti¬ 
nued to issue inscriptions and grant lands shows the limitations 
of the victory of the Turks. The battle of Chandwar had given 
them only the possession of the more important cities and strong¬ 
holds ; the country-side beyond the reach of the Muslim posts 
still continued to be under Hindu rule.® 


> Hid, p. 861. 

* On this point see TN (Vol. I, pp. 627-28), which refers to Budft’ua Bsoftres, 
KiDDaDj-i-8bergsrb sod Tirbat ms the oonqaests of Iltatmish. Note also the sigoihcent 
mention by that authority (ibid, pp. 628-29) of the existence in the reign of Iltntmish of one 
‘ accnrsed Bartfl' (or BritB) in ‘ the territory of Awadb * * beneath whose sword, a hundred 
and twenty thousand Musalmftna bad attained martyrdom.’ Baverty suggests that the 
name of the Hindu chief may be meant for P^tbu. TN tells us that this ruler was over¬ 
thrown and ‘ sent to Hell ' by Malik Na^ir ud-Dln Mohammad Bbtb, the eldest son of 
Bult&n Shams ud-Din, soon after 623 H. (A.D. 1226), What relation this prince had with 
the Giba^avftlas must at present remain unknown. Bat as his date is not far removed from 
the last known date of Hariacandra (A.D. 1197 or 1200?), and as his lerritory was oonti- 
goons to the area where the last GAhadavKIa inscriptions have been discovered, be may 
have belonged to that family. For the hiatory of the Cbnnar region in the Muslim period, 
note the stone-inscription in the fort at Ghunar, dated in (V) Sa^vai 1390 (A.D. 18347), 
which refers to ShahibadinOdi-duffilma-Yavanendra-Mahammadd. This prince has been 
identi&ed with Mohammad ibn Toghlnq. The record aeema to mention the following line 
of obiefs who rated in KS4*pira : 


Devaka 


Sevaua 


OMadragana Bvlmitija, 


8m /ASB, Vol. V, pp. 841-47 1 SI, Vd. V, pp. 87-88, No. 268. 
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Genealogical Table * (c. 1075-1200 A.D.)* 

(Daltiii approximate.) 

Yaiovifjraha 

Mahicandra (also known as Mahitala> Mahiyala, 
(c. 1075-80 A.D.) and Mahiala). 

Candradeva (also known as Gandi^it}'a and 
(c, 1080-1100 A.D.). Candra). 

Madanacandra (also known as Madanapala, and 
(n. 1100-1114 A.D.) Madanadeva, 

I 

Prtli vibrikfi = | = Bulky a or B&lliana-devi 
(lovindacaudra 
(c. 1114-1155 A.D.). 

Nayanakeli-devi= | =Kumura-devi 
Gosala devi = | = Vasanta-devi 


Yuvarilja Rdjaputra Vijayacandra 

Aspholacandra lidjiiapulu (c. 1155-1170 A.D.) 

(A.D.’llO'l) • (A.i). 114;}) I 

Jayaccandra 

(c. 1170-1193 A.D.) 

I 

Harisoandra 

(c. 1193-1200 A.D.) 


' Onncea whose aBmes are iii itahcs did not reign. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Ea^tbakutas of Nohthbbn India 


The late Dr, Burnell was inclined to look upon the Ras^ra- 
kutas as Dravidian in origini. ‘ He gave the word rci 9 tra as a 
mythological perversion of ratta which he held to be equivalent 
to the Kanarese or Telegu Raddi or reddi,' denoting ‘ the caste 
of aboriginal Tcligu farmers.’ ^ Fleet, however, maintained the 
view that ra^ta is an abbreviation of Rastrakuta, rather than 
Ea^trakuta an amplified form of ratta. Accordiag to this 
theory, raUa is a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit rdstra, meaning 
a province. Without entering into the complicated question of 
the ethnic origin of the various families who called themselves 
Rdstrakutas, Rattas, Rdstikaa, Ratrakas^ Rastraudas^ Rastrodas, 
Rat^addSf and Rathors, we may now hold that these designations 
are all derived from the word rdstra. From very ancient times 
officers who were in charge of provinces were known as 
Rd^triyas. The Girnar inscription of Rudradaman mentions 
the Rdftriya Pusyagupta of the Vaisya caste, who was an 
officer of the Maurya emperor Candragupta in Kathiawar. 
Kielhorn, while editing the record, took the word Rd§triya in 
the sense of ‘a provincial governor.’^ Since then it has been 
pointed out that the Rdstrapdlaa of the ArthaMstra of Kautilya 
and the Rdsfriyas were synonymous terms.® The fact that the 
former used to receive a salary equal to that of the Kumdras or 
princely viceroys, makes it very probable that the Rd^trapalas 
were viceroys of non-royal families. In the land-grfints of the 


^ BO, Vol. I, Put 1, pp. 119-30 i Fart II, pp. 8S3-8S, p. 385, fn.S, rad »1 m p. 830 
rad fn. 9 on th« ••me pege. 

• FI, Yd. Vm, p. 46. 

• Id. 1618, p. 148. 
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10th and 11th centuries A.D. the word Hastrapaii ^ and 
Rdstrakuta^ frequently occur in the list of officers addressed by 
the royal donor before making the grant. The fact that the 
Rd^triya Pufyagupta was a Vaisya, while the Ra^trakutas of 
M&nyakheta claimed to be Ksatriyas of the lunar race, suppi'rts 
the conclusion that all the above words had a professional rather 
than an ethnic significance. Like the Bengali titles Mazumdaft 
Gdkladdr, or Tdlukddr, these official names may have become in 
certain areas crystallised into family, caste, or tribal names. It 
will therefore probably be futile to connect all the families bear¬ 
ing names derived from rostra with one family or tribe. 
Though some of the Rd 9 krakuta families of Northern India were 
undoubtedly connected with the great dynasty of Manyakheta 
(c. 743-974 A.D.), it will perhaps be safer to assume that the 
other Ra^trakuta houses whose connection with Manyakhe^a is 
not apparent had an independent origin. In the following 
pages I shall try to give short accounts of the Ra§trakuta 
families of Northern India, with the exception of the Gujarat 
branch of the Rastrakufias (c. 743-974 A.D.). These latter were 
descended from the Manyakheta dynasty, and with the exception of 
a short period of about 80 years (c. 808-888 A.D.) were depen¬ 
dent on the main branch. Their history therefore belongs 
properly to the history of the Deccan.® 


(1) The Rastrakutas of Kanauj. 

The Rathors of Jodhpur claim to be descended from the 
Rastrakutas of Kanauj. As their bardic chronicles trace their 
descent from ‘Jayacandra,'* the last GSliadavala king of Kanaujjj 
and as there is no evidence to show that the Gahadavalas were 


^ E/, Vol. IX, p. 36. 

* Ibid, p. 63. 

* For their bietory, see BO, Vol. I, Pert I, pp, 119>S4. 
Jeyeoceodre of the inieriptioas, eee tupra, pp. 636*544. 
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Ra^iraku^as, the Ba^trakutas of KaDauj have been regarded by 
many scholars as a myth.* Recent investigations have however 
conclusively demonstrated the existence of a Rastrakuta family at 
Kanauj. It is not unlikely that the Rglthors if Jodhpur are really 
descended from this family. In their usual attempt to glorify 
their patrons the praiastikaras may have wrongly connected the 
Rathors with *Jayacandra.’ It is however not absolutely impos¬ 
sible that the mistake was unconscious. It may have been 
caused by the fact that ‘ Jayacandra’ was at the time of Muslim 
attack actually the sovereign ruler of Kanauj and the overlord 
of the feudatory Rastrakuta family of that place. 

The earliest reference to a Rastrakuta family at Kanauj 
is contained in the Surat grant of Trilocanapfila dated in 
1151 A.D., which after mentioning the miraculous birth of 
Caulukya goes on to say that the latter married a princess 
of the RSstrakutas of KanySkubja.® Dr. Hoernle saw ‘ no 
historical value’ in this statement, and tried to interpret the 
verse in a different way.® But the existence of Raitrakutas 
in the vicinity of Kanauj is proved beyond all doubt by 
the Budaun stone-inscription of Lakhanapala.* This record 
was found in August 1887 in the ruins of the south gate 
of the old fort of Budaun,® the chief town of the district of 
the same name in U.P. It contains 23 lines, written in 
Devanagari characters of about the 12tli or 13th century A.D. 
It probably contained a date in line 23, but unfortunately the 
editor could not read it. The genealogical portion tells us that 
the town of Vodamayuta,® tlie ornament of the land of Pancftla, 
was protected by princes born in the Rastrakuta family 


* JRA8, 1905, p. 10; EHI, 4th Ed., p. 399, fn. 5. Tod’e Annafs and Antiquitiet of 
Re^aithan, Ed. by Crooke, Vol. I, p. 161, fn. 2; Vol. IT, p. 824, fn. 2. 

• lA, Vol. XII, p. 201, V. 6. JRAS, 1905, p. 10. 

• JRAS, 1905, pp. 10-11. 

• El, VoJ. 1. pp. 61-68. 

* Acoording to Kiolhorn, colled Vodkmeyuti io the record (lioes 1 end 11). 

* Identified by Kielhoro with Rudean. 
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(kida). The inscription then gives the following list of 
these: 


(1) Candra. 

(2) Yigrahapala. 

(8) Bhuvanapala. 

(4) Gopala. 

__ ! _ 

i i I 

(5) Tribhubana.' (6) Madanapaia. (7) Devapaia. 

(6) Bhimapala. 

I 

(9) Surapala.* 

I 

(10) Amrtapala. 

(11) Lakba^apaia. 

It next proceeds to give the following list of tlte spiritual prede¬ 
cessors of the Saiva ascetic Isana^iva, wlio in the reign of 
Lakhanapala erected a Saiva temple at Vod&mayuta. 

(1) VarmaSiva....of Anahilapataka; ^ he destroyed by the efhcacy of 

hia mantras a Buddhist idol in Daksinapatha. He 
came to the town of Vodumayuta in the reign of 
No. 7, and was appointed to the headship of a 
via^ha there, by his Mantri. Succeeded by : 

(2) Murtigana.became the spiritual adviser of No. 9. Succeeded 

by his pupil : 

(8) l4&naSiva.bom in Oauda. the eldest son of the twice-bora 

Vasavana. a resident of Sirhhapalli in the HariySi^a 
country. ‘ He founded a temple of fliva and 
endowed it with the revenues of a place called 
Bhadanaulika. 


' Tribhovanapala? 

* SOtapftUf 

’ I’i^olarly koowo Aiihilwad. Mod. I’atan on the Saresvrati in N. Oojarat. 

* Also msationed in insoription No. 23S of Kielbora'a List of N. I. losoriptions, 
El. Vol. V, Appendix. Ideatifiad by Ivieiboro with mod. Hariyans io the Hisjsr district 
of the Piiojeb. 

70 
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The mscription was composed by the poet Govindacandra.* 
This ittscription bestows vague praise on most of theBftftra- 
kuta princes with the exception of Madanapala,the 6th of the line. 
We are told about this ruler that in consequence of his “ distin¬ 
guished prowess there never was any talk of Hamviras’ coming 
to the banks of the river of the gods ” (Ganges). The identifica¬ 
tion of this Hamvira with the Yamini Sul^in Ma*sud III “ (c. 
1099-1116 A.D.) is suggested by a Set Mahet Buddhist stone- 
inscription, dated in (V) 1176 (A.D. 1119-20),* which men¬ 

tions a Gftdhi-puradhipa Gopala and Madana, who are most 
probably to be identified with the Ra^trakuta princes (4) and 
(6) in the Budaun record bearing the same names.* As 
Budaun was conquered by Qutb ud-Din in A. D. 1202 and 
was conferred as a fief on Shams ud-Din Iltutmish, we may 
infer that LakhanapSla was the last Hindu ruler of that area, 
and probably flourished in the first quarter of the 13th century. 
If this date for him be correct, then we may assign Madanapftla, 
the 6th prince in the ascending line from LakhanapSla, to the 
first quarter of the 12th century A. D. The proximity of the 
dates and of the areas, viz., Badaun and Kanauj, leaves very 
little doubt that the two records relate to the same persons, 
Gop&la and Madanap&la. 

As the GahadavSla Candradeva claims to have conquered 
Kanauj some time before 1090 A.D., it may be inferred that he 
conquered it from Gopala. The descendants of Gopala however 
appear to have been suffered to exist as feudatories by the Gaha- 
davalas. It is not unlikely that these Rastrakutas continued to 
hold Kanauj till the reign of Iltutmish (1911-36 A.D.), who 


‘ Edited by Kielborn, SI, Vol. I, pp. 61-66. 

* See aupm, ohapter on the Gftha^ev&Ue, pp. 614>16. Pint eaggested bj my pupil 
N. B. Sanyel, JASB, 1926, p. 106. 

* See supra, pp. 605 and 618; iaecriptioQ No. 10 of Q&ha^eTftls GoTindacandn's 
reign. 

* JASB, 1926, pp. 106 ff. 
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conquered * Einnauj-i-Shergarh* and brought the territory of 
Oudh and Badaun under subjection.' 

(2) The Ra^traku^s of C. P. and C. I. 

The E^trakuta families of C. P. and C. I. may bt con¬ 
veniently grouped under the headings of (1) Rdstmkutas of 
Mampura, (2) Rdf^raku^ of Betul, and (3) Rdstraku^as of 
Pathari. 


(a) The Rd^trakufas of Mdnapura. 

The existence of this family is known from the Undikavd- 
tikd grant of the Ba^trakuta Abhimanyu. The exact find-spot of 
this is unknown. It contains>22 lines, incised on 3 plates. It is 
not dated, but has been referred approximately to the 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D. on palaeographic grounds.** The seal contains the 
figure of a lion couchant facing the proper right, with jaws oi)en 
and tongue protruding.’ The grant opens with OiA svasti and in 
the introductory portion gives the following genealogy of the 
donor:— 


Muna or Maaunka.ornament of tho Bustrakutas. 

Devaraja. 


I 

Bhavi^iya. 

I 

Abhimanyu. 


T 

X 


I 

X 


(Names not given.) 


’ TN, Vd. I, pp. 637*29; see also tupra, chapter oa the Oftha^^arSlas. p. 647, fn. 2. Consult 
Btttnu4ha-vaikia-Mahikilvyu o( Radra Eavi, composed in 1518 (A.D. 1696), under 

the orders of king N&r&yapa Sh&h of Maydragtri (mod. Molher. not far from Satana in 
Nasik District). The princes claim descent from Riptran^ha, who was adopted by NSrS- 
yapa, the childless king of Kanau]. The clan of Haydragiri are known as the BAgula 
ola? of the Ra^ht^s and have the same potre (Gantama) as that of the Jodhpnr branch. 
The ancestors of NtoSyapa Shlh seem to have accepted service under Jayasirhha of Anahil* 
lapnra, and after the downfall of tho Vighelas migrated to the Nasik region. 

» Fleet in BG, Vol. I, Part H, p. 886; Nf, Vd. Vm, p. 168. Jackson referred the 
grant to about 450 A.D., see BO, Vd. I, Part I, p. ISO. 

* The seals of the BMtrakQtas of Minyakfaeta contain the figure of a 
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This last ruler, while residing at Manapura* granted the 
small village of UndiksvStikg ^ to the god Daksina-^iva, through 
Jatftvara, a Paiupata ascetic in charge of the temple situated at 
Petha-Paiigaraka.* The grant was made in the presence of 
Jayasiihha, the Harivatsa-iCottfl-wi^^raha/ 

This land-grant of Abhimanyu seems to be the earliest in¬ 
scription of the princes who designated their family as Bastrakuta. 
The lion-seal of the family of Manahka may indicate that his line 
was quite distinct from the Malkhed family, who had the figure 
of Garuda on their seals. The town named Mftnapura, from 
which the grant of Abhimanyu was issued, was probably found¬ 
ed by ManaAka. If its identification with Manpur near Mhow 
is accepted,® we may infer that this family ruled over the valley 
of the Narbada from Mhow to Pachmarhi. 

(h) The Hiis[rakuta9 of Betul._ 

The existence of this family is also known from a single 
grant, the Multal grant of Nandaraja. It was found in the 
possession of a Gosain resident at Multai, the chief town of the 

' Identified b; Hultzscb with Manpur, near Bandbogerh, in Bews, El, Vol. YlII, 
p. 166; BhagTanlal Indraji thought that it was an older form of the name MSayakhe^ (mod. 
Ifalkhe4)i aboot 60 miles B.E. of Sholapur; BO, Vol. I, Parti, p. 120. Fleet at first identi¬ 
fied it ' with the modern M&npur in Malwa. about 12 miles S. W. of Mhow,' in the Indore 
Beaidenoy, C.I. (ibid. Part II, p. 386; I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 283-34), but later thought it not 
impossible that M&npur may have been the older name of Shohagpur, or Sobhapur, which is 
a lurge village 6 miles on the N.E. of Shohagpur (ibid, Vol. XXX, p. 514). 

* Identified with the mod. village of Oootia, near Pagara; the latter is 4 miles N. of 
Paobmurbi in Hoshangabad district, C.P., I A, Vol. XXX, p. 514. 

* The Mahativa temple at Pagara, about 4 miles north of Pachmarhi, in Hoshangabad 
district, C.P., has been identified with this Daksiaa-Siva temple; BO, Vol. I, Part I, p. 132; 
I A, Vol. XXX. p. 611. 

* Doea it mean ‘commandant of the fort of Harivataa ’ ? nigraha=^pllla7 Its ordinary 
sense is,chastiser, bnt Fleet took nigraha’^pala, see lA, Vol. XXX, p. 510. The inscription 
wu first published by Bhagvanlal ludrsji inVol. XVI, pp. 88 ff., and critically 
examined by Fleet in lA, Vol. XXX, pp. 509 ff. It was noticed in the BG by both Jadmon 
and Fleet, and finally edited by Hnitzaeb in SI, Vol. VIII, pp. 163-66. 

* Fleet rejected this identification, auggaated by him (in BO, Vol. I, Part n, p. 886) 
on the groned that it was north of the Narbada. This does not appear to me to be a soffi- 
cient reason. 
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Multal sub-division of the Betul district in the C. P. * It 
contains 31 lines of writing in NSgarl characters* incised on 
3 plates. The seal, which is a part of the ring itself, bears in 
outline the figure of Garu^a and the legend Yuddhdsurah. 
The record opens with Om soasH, and then gives the following 
genealogy of the donor : 

In the Rdairakufdnvaya 
Dur^araja 
Govindaraja 

I 

Svamikaraja 

I 

Nandaraja, aliaa Yuddhasura. 

The object of the grant is to record the grant of the village 
of Jalaukuhe to the Brahman Srlprabha Caturveda. In line 20 
we are told that the charter was written by the Sdndhivigrahika 
Naula in Saka^kdlasammtsara 631 (c. 709 A.D.).* 

Fleet thought that this family was a feudatory line. The 
figure on tiie seal is similar to that on the seal of the Rfts^ra- 
kutas of Malkhed. It may indicate that two lines were connect¬ 
ed, but the connection is not apparent. 

(c) The Rdstrakutas of Pathari. 

The existence of this family is also known from a single 
inscription, the Pathari stone pillar-inscription of Parabala. 
This is incised on the northern face of a tall monolith with a 
bell-shaped capital, in Pathari (long. 78° 15', lat. 23° 56'), 

' Fleet poioted oat that the localitiei mentiooed in the great do not beer en; reaem- 
bleooe to enj villegee in the Maltel district or in Hoebengebed or Jnbbolpore. It is 
theiofore not eertein tbet the great reellj belongs to the locelity where it wes foand. ‘All 
tbet oen be seid on this point is thet the oberecters show thet it belongs to some pert of 
Oentrel Indie or of tbe Cei^rel Prorinoes:' I A, Vol. XVIli, pp. 880^1. 

* First pablisbed by Prinsepin JiFB, Vol. VI. pp. 809 C. Be-odited by Fleet, I A, 
Vol. XVUI, pp. 980^. 
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the chief town of the State of the same name in the Bhopal 
Agency, C.I. It contains 36 lines. The characters resemble 
those of the Gwalior prasaati of Bhoja (V.S. 933). It 
opens with Om namah and four verses invoking the god Vi§nu 
under the names of MurSri, Krsna, and Hari, and then gives the 
genealogy of a line of kings as follows : 


In the Hd8trakuia-vam6a 


X 


I 

I 

Elder brother...After defeating 
Karnata soldiers 
obtained the king¬ 
dom of Luta. 


I 

Jejja. 

Knrkaraja...in a furious battle 
where rows of Pali- 
dhvaja banners were 
fluttering, he ‘caused 
Nugavaloka quickly 
to turn back’ (V. 14), 
and devastated his 
home (V. 15). 

Parabala...* now rules here 

the land ' ;.the 

fortune of royalty... 
conquered for him 
Pdli-ilhvaja banners 
(V. 24). 


The proper object of the inscription is to record that this 
last king founded a temple of Saiiri (Visiiu), before which he 
erected the Gurndii-dhvaja pillar on which it was engraved. 
The first part of the inscription (lines 1-31) ends here. The 
second part (lines 32-38), which appears to have been added as 
post-script, then seems to record the installation of an image of 
Visnii.* The date, (V) Suiiivat 917 (A.D. 801), comes at the end 
of the first part (line 31).' 

This inscription supplies some facts of considerable historical 
importance. Kielhorn had already pointed out that the unknown 


' The iuacriptiou is duRia{;e(l here. 

- Edited by Eielhoru, El, Vol. IX, pp. '24S-5G. 
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elder brother of Jejja, who is reported to have conquered L5|a 
after defeating the EarnStas, must be placed in the period 
767-812 A.D., during which we know little about Lata.' It 
thus appears likely that he may have conquered portions of 
Gujarat by defeating the armies of the Rastrakutas of the 
Deccan (Kan^tas) after the death of Kakkarftja, the local 
B&fti’Akata ruler, in 757 A.D. The Nagavaloka defeated by 
Karkaraja has also been identified by Kielhorn with the Gurjara- 
Pratihara Nagabhata II (c. 815-33 A.D).® The enmity between 
these Ba9trakutas and the rising power of the Gurjara-Pratl- 
h^ras appears to have brought them into friendly alliance with 
the Palas of Bengal and Bihar. This is shown by the probable 
identification of the Parabala of our inscription with the Rftstra- 
kuta Parabala of the Pftla records.” The marriage of Rannft- 
devi, the daughter of Parabala, with Dharmap^la (c. 769-816 
A.D.) must be accepted as the outward symbol of the close 
alliance between these two enemies of the Gurjara power. 
Another interesting fact is the mention of the Paludhvaja 
banner in connection with the victories of Karkar&ja and 
Parabala. The possession of this flag was claimed by both the 
Calukyas of Vatapi' and the RSstrakutas of Malkhe4.“ 

(3) The Rastrakutas of Rajputana. 

Inscriptions of Raitrakuta princes have been found in Raj¬ 
putana with dates ranging from about 973 to 1366 V.S. They 
may be conveniently grouped under the following heads :— 

{a) The Rasfrakufas of Haatikunii. 

(h) The Rastrakutas of Dhanop. 

(c) The Rastrakutas {Rathaias) of Bithu. 

' Ibid, p, 262; slio El, Vol. VII, Appendix II. p. 4. The period fille between 
MahiTijddhirija Eekkarbje II (A.D. 757) and Indrarttja, the brother of the Raf(nkflt* 
Oorinda HI (e. 794<814 A.D.), for whose eons we hare data* from 811 to 827 A.D. 

• El, Vol. IX, p. 261. 

• See tvpra, Dynaitio Hietory of Bengal and Bihar, p. 288 ; alao El, Vol. IX, p. 361. 

• BO, Vol. I, Part H. pp. 189, 888, and 868. 

■ TWd, pp. 887 and 403. 
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(a) The Raetraku^ of Hastikun^i. 

^ The existence of this family was revealed by the discovery 
of the so-called Bijapur stone-inscription of Dhavala. According 
to * local report ’ the stone was originally fixed in the wall of a 
solitary Jaina temple situated about 2 miles from the village 
of Bijapur in the Bali (Godwar) district of the state of 
Jodhpur.^ The inscription consists of 32 lines, and contains 
two separate records. The first one ej^tends from lines 1 to 
*22, the second from lines 23 to 32. The second record ‘opens 
with the praise of the Jaiha religion.’ It then gives the 
following genealogy of a line of princes :— 

Hftrivarman 

Vidagdhar u j a. ^n-Rmrahu ^a-hula- 

j kd,nana-kalpa-vrlc§a. 

Mammats 

The inscription then records that Vidhagdharaja built a Gaitya- 
grha at Hastikundi'* for his guru Balabhadra. The former 
prince in (V) Samvat 973 granted certain donations, frds of 
the proceeds of which were to go to the Jina (Arhat) and ^rd to 
the guru as Vidya-dana. These grants were renewed by 
Mamma^a in V. S. 996. The closing verse expresses a wish that 
the endowments may be enjoyed by the progeny of KeiavadSsa 
Suri as long as mountains, etc., last. The inscription was 
engraved by the Sutradhdra Satayoge^vara. 


* Tbe inioriptioo •ccording to another report waa diaoovered bj Captain Bart “ in the 
iaterior of a gateway leading to Mandir, distant one koa from Beejapoor, on the route from 
Odeypoce to ffinhl near Mi. ibd JA8B, Vd. X, p. 881. 

* Mod. &lbimdi« deae to the etUage of Bijapur, 10 miiea to the nonth of Bili, tbe 
liea^immtera of a dioMot of Um lame name in Jodhpor; lOI, Vol. VI, p. S47. 
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The first record opens with two verses in praise of the Jinas 
or 'Hrtha^ikaras. Then follows the genealogy of the same line 
of princes as above :— 

Harivarman=Buci 


Vidagdha.induced to build a temple of Jina in the 

I town of Hastikundi by his preceptor Vasudava. 

Mammata 

Dhavala.gave shelter to the armies of a king (name 

I lost) and of the lord of the Gurjaras, when 


Mufijaraja had destroyed Aghata, ’ the pride of 

Mednpita (V. 10);.afforded protection to 

Mahendra against Durlabharfija (V. 11); gave 
support to Dbaraulvaraha (V. 12); and abdicated 
in favour of his son Balaprasada (V. 19). 

B&lapras&da 

The next 6 verses (22-27) are devoted to the praise of Hastikondli, 
the capital of BalaprasSkia. Next is mentioned the Suri Sftnti- 
bhadra, the pupil of VSsudeva. Then follows the information 
that the gosthl of Hastikundi renovated tlie temple of the first 
Tirtliankara (Rsabhanfttha), which was first built by Vidagdha- 
rftja. After its renovation Sftntibhadra in (V) Safhvat 1053 
(A.D. 997) installed the image of the Tirtliankara. The inscrip¬ 
tion was composed by SQryftcarya.® 

The inscription supplies some interesting iinformation in 
connection with the achievements of Dhavala. Mufijar&ja has 
been correctly identified with the Paramara Vakpati-Mufija 
(c. 974-95 A.D.).* The lord of the Gurjaras mentioned here was 
most probably the Oaulukya Millaraja I of Gujrat (a. 961-9G 
A.D.)/ while the prince whose name is lost was possibly a 
Guhila of Medapala. Durlabharaja was identified by Kielhorn 


' Mod. Ab»d. neor the Udaipur station The Guhilot clan Aha^Jiyll derives its oame 
from this place. 

* Mod. Mewar. 

* First noticed by Kielbor'i, JA8B, 189a. Vol. LXTT, I'jrt I. pp. 309-11. Then edited 
by Pandit Ramkaraii, El, Vol. X, pp. 17-24. 

• JASB, 1893, Vol. LXII, Part I. p. 311. 

• Ibid. 
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with the brother of the Cahamana Vigraharaja of the Har^a 
inscription dated in V.S. 1030.‘ The same scholar rightly 
identified Mahendra with the Naddula Cahamana of the same 
name.^ Pandit Ramkaraii has suggested the possibility of the 
identification of Dbaranlvarfi>ha with the Paramara king of 
that name, who is said to have been the ruler of Nav-kot in 
Marwar," 

The proposed identifications, if accepted, would show the 
comparative importance of this Eastrakutn family. Their im¬ 
portance was probably in some measure due to the fact that their 
principality was situated in the region where the frontiers of the 
Caulukya, the Ckhamana, and the Paramara kingdoms met. 
As incessant struggles went on between these powers, the Ra§tra- 
kutas could always count on the assistance of one wlien threaten¬ 
ed by another of the three.* 

(h) The R^tmhuUifi of Dhanop. 

The existence of this family was made known by the dis¬ 
covery of the Dhanop stone-inscription of the Rastrakuta Caeca. 
It was found at Dhanop, 16 miles north of Shahpura, capital of 
the principality of the same name in Rajputana. It contains 13 
lines, opening with 0^ namah Sivaya and a verse invoking Siva. 
We are next introduced to a king named Caeca. Then we are 
given the following genealogy of the princes of this family :— 

In the Ra»\rakutanvaya 

(1) Bhallila 

I 

(2) Dantivarman...erected a temple of Siva. 

_J_ 

i : (. 

(8) Buddharaja (4) Govinda...erected a temple of red colour. 

' Ihii. 

* El, Vol. IX. p. 71; alM pp. 64 and 67. 

* £1. Vol. X, p. 19 and fn. 1. 

* Aona(ia«devI, the wife of tha Ciham&na Alhape of.Naddula (A.D. 1162-81), who 
Iraeed her deaoanl to the Editr(Hi4a-vathla may have belonged to tbia Hathandi luraaoli, 
Sm £/. Vol. XI. p. 71. fo. 9. 
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Then we are told that many years after the passing away of these 
princes, a devotee of Siva named Nagna-bhattaraka, seeing 
that the god founded by the above-mentioned kings received 
no worship, went to king Caeca amd said : 0 king, this temple 

belongs to the princes of your family ’* * and induced him to 
renovate it, and it was dedicated to Siva under the name 
DhaAkesvara. The inscription was engraved by Rftmadeva. 
It ends with the date (V) Sathmt 1063.* 

That the power of these Bft^ti^akiltaB probably extended into 
the region now known as the State of Eotah is shown by the 
Shergadh atone-inacription dated in (V) S. 1074. This, 
together with two other records dated in (V) S. 1075 and 1084, 
was incised on a stone which was lying outside the temple of 
Lak^ml-NSrayana at Shergadh, in the State of Kotah in Raj- 
putana. It records that in V. S. 1074 the Se^h Narasiihha and 
two others made a grant of one Kar^a of ghee as unguent for the 
feet of Bhattaraka Nagnaka. There can hardly be any doubt 
that this last person is identical with the Nagna-bhat^ftraka of 
the Dhanop inscription of Caeca.* 

(c) The Raatrakutaa (Rathadaa) of Bithu. 

This branch is known from the Bithu atone-inacription of 
the Slh% Rathad^, engraved on a deofi (memorial stone) in 
Bithu, a village about 14 miles N. W. of Pali, the principal 
town in the district of the same name in the State of Jodhpur. 
It contains 7 lines, recording that in (V) S. 1330 the Rstha4& 
Sfha, son of Kathoara (Kumara) Sri* Seta, went to the world 
of gods. . ‘ May the bliss of heaven be for Parvatl, the 
Soladkinl.’ * 


* Thif ■bom tb»t Cmm wm ft BMtrftku(ft. Safe we do aoi know bow be wee relftted 
to the prevKHU femily. 

' Edited by D. R. Bhendeikax, lA, 1011, pp. 174*76. 

* B£ted by the eeme, ibid, pp. 175-76. 

Edited by the Bftme, ibid, pp. 181.88. 
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Prof. Bhaodarkar rightly identified this Siha, son of Seta, 
with Slyft jl, the son of Setram, the reported founder of the 
royal family of Jodhpur. The Rathors of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the Baftrakutas of Eanauj {Kanojiyd-Rathora).^ It is 
therefore very likely that this family was a branch of the line of 
Lakhanap&la, which, we have seen, ruled in Budaun and 
Eanauj probably as feudatories of the Gahadavftlas.* It may well 
be that after the destruction of this RSstrakuta line in the 13th 
century a scion of this family, possibly Seta, migrated to 
Rajputama and became the founder of the modern Rathors. As 
usual, the bards, mixing facts ■ with fiction, represented him as 
connected with Eanauj and the famous Gahadavftla prince 
Jayaccandra.® 


(4) The Rdstrakutas of Bihar. 

In my chapters on the dynasties of Bengal and Bihar and the 
Gahadavalas, I have already referred to this line of RSstrakfitas. 
lu her Sarnath inscription, Eumara-devI,^ the queen of the 
GahadaY&la Govindacandra (c. 1114-1155 A.D.), refers to her 
maternal grandfather Mabana, the ruler of Afiga (Angapa) and 
‘ a peerless warrior of the Gaufja country. ’ Mahana is further 
described as * the venerable maternal uncle (mdtula) of kings ’ 
who bad conquered the Chikkora Devarakpita of PithI and 
maintained the glory of Ramapftla. This led to the identifica¬ 
tion of Mahana with the Ra^trakuta Mahana or Mathana of the 
R&ma-carita of Sandhyakara Nandf,® who wai the maternal 
uncle of Rftmapftla (c. 1084-1126 A.D.), and materially aided 

‘ AR, Vol. I, p. 161; Vol. U. p. 884. 

* Bm tupra, pp. 606, 607 ftod 618. 

* Note elio the Bikatur praiasti of B&ye Sibghe of V.S. 660, JASB, Vol. XVI (N.8.), 
pp, 268 ff.: end the Trmngheri tiwcriptton of DSbe^a, wn of AiTetthimen (Aeotheme). 
end irreodeon of SlbA, deted in V.B. 1366. Bee I A, 1911, p. 801. 

* KJt Vol. IX, pp. 819<90 l No. 43 of the GAbe^eviie GoTindMeodim; mm ebove, p. W. 

* MASS, Vol. ni, No. 1. See supra, DyneeUo Hietory of Bengel end Biber, p|>. 888 S. 
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him in edtablishing his power. The RSLma-carita makes it clear 
that Mathana was a feudatory of RftmapSla. The names of the 
following members of this family are supplied by the Rama- 
carita ‘ and the Sarnath inscription :— 


I 

Maibana 
or Mahan a 


Brother 


Mahapraiiharu 

Eivar&ja 


P&la king 
Daughter ~ Vigrahapala III 
<c. 1056-81 A.D.) 

Kamapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) 


j_;_ 

1 

Chikkora 

Devarak^ita^s Sahkara-devI 
of 

Hthi 

Qdha4avala 

Govindacandra =: Kumara-devi 
(c. 1114-1166 A.D.) 

Mahdma^dalika 

Kahnura-deva 


Suvar^a-devB 

Man4alddhipati 

Candra 

[Friend and contemporary 
of the Pala Madanapiila 
(c, 1130-60 A.D.)] 


(5) The Rastrakutas of Kathiawar. 

A Veraoal inscription inV. S. 1442 (A.D. 1384) gives 
us the name of prince {Nfpa) Bharma of the Ra^tfoia-vamia^ 
Veraval is a port in the State of Junagarb, in Kathiawar, 
situated in Lat. 20°33'N. and Long. 70°26*E. The inscrip 
tion reveals the existence of Rft^trakuta chiefs in Kathiawar even 
after the Muslim conquest in 1299 A.D., and is chiefly interest¬ 
ing as it supplies the form Ragtro^a which shows the gradu al 
vernacularisation of the word Ra^frakuta towards modem 
B&^ho4a or Ra^hof. 


• 6 e 0 io this oooneetioa I HQ. Mwch, 1929, pp. 36-48. 

* Antiquarian Rtmaiut of the Bombay Preeideney, p. 188; HI, VoL V, Apptodii. 
SMbora'g Xfitt of No them Jneoriptione, No. 144S. 
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Genealogical Tables. 


(Dale» approximate.) 
I. The Hdstrakutas of Kanauj (c. ]060’1209}: 

Candra 

I 

Vigrahapala 

Bhuvanapaia 

I 

3opala (o. 1090 A.D.) 


' r— 

TribhuvaDa(pala ?) | 

Madanapula 
(c. 1119-1125 A.D.) 


Devapiila 

Bhimap&la 

Su(6u ?)rapri]a 

AmrtapaJa 

■| 

Lakhanapala (c. 1202). 


II. The Hdetiakutaa of f'.l. and C.P: 

(a) The Mdnnpura Family (c. 650-700 A.D.) : 

Mana or Maoa^ka 

I 

Devaraja 

I 

i-r 

Bhavi^ya x 

I 

Abhimanyu 


■| 


(Names not given) 
(b) The Betul Family (c. 575-650 A. D.): 


Dur|;araja 

Govindaraja 

I 

Sv&mikaraja 

I 

Nandaraja aUa» yuddhaaura 
(c. 680-60 A. B.) 
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(c) The Pathari Family (c. 750-875 A.D .): 


I 

Elder brother, ruler of 
La^a (c. 760 A. D.) 


X 

I 


Jejja 

Karkar&ja (c. 800^15 A.D.) 
Parabala (c. 815-865 A.D.) 


111. The RdHtrakutae of Rajputana: 

(rt) The Hastiku^i Family (o. 900-1000 A.D.): 

Harivarman = Ruci 

I 

Vidagdha (c. 016 A.D.) 

1 

Mammata (c. 930 A.D.) 

Dhavala (c. 960*80 A.D.) 

Balaprasada (c. 880-1000 A.D.). 

(b) The Dhanop Family (c. 950-1010 A.D.): 

Bhallila 

I 

DantiyarmEm 

__ 


Buddharaja Qoviada 

Caeca (A.D. 1006) 

(e) The Bithu Family {c. 1200-131Q A.D.): 

Seta 

Siha (died 1273 A.D.) 

Advatthaman 
Duhada (A.D. 1309) 

IV. The Rd^^rakiHaa of Bihar (c* 1050-1150 A.D.): 

[For Ihe list of princes, see eupra, the genedogicsl tables in the 
chapter on the * Djnastic History of Bengal and Bihar,’ p. 887.] 

y, The Rdftrahfifoa of Kathiawar: 

Bharma (A.D. 1884.) 
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CHAPTER X 


The Later Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj 

The Kanyakubja empire of the Puspablmli^ difl n )i, long 
survive the death of Harsavardhana in about 047 A.!). His death 
introduces us to one of those periods of turmoil which laeviiably 
follow the disruption of a strong empire and precede the foun¬ 
dation of a new one in Indian history. It is very difficult to 
give any connected account of tiolitical happenings in Northern 
India for about two hundred years after this event. Tlie Tibetan 
invasion and control of the Ganges valley, tlic attempted revival 
of the Gupta empire by Adityasena and of the Kantnij empire 
by Tasovarman are some of the more important iiudderits of the 
first half of this period. The hope of an early revival of the hege¬ 
mony of Kanauj however was shattered by the amhitioit oi tfie 
Karkota kings of Kashmir. Then followed what may be des¬ 
cribed as a triangular contest betw'een the Palas of Bengal and 
Bihar, the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Malwa and Western India, and 
the Rastrakutas of the Deccan for the possession of the Ganges- 
Jumna valley and the city of Kanauj. After a struggle ot about 
iialf a century, in which fortune showed lier fickleness by alter¬ 
nately favouring each of the combatants, she at last iiecame the 
bride of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Some time before the year 
A.D. they captured Kanauj, and, tlianks to the achievements of two 
of their ablest chiefs, Bhoja and Mahendrapala, at last succeeded 
in re-establishing an empire in India that in extent rivalled, if it 
did not exceed, that of the Guptas and the Piispabhutis. There 
is unquestioned epigraphic evidence to show that the last of these 

72 
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two princes ruled over an area which extended from the Karnal 
district in the Punjab to Bihar and from the Kathiawar peninsula 
to Northern Bengal.' The strength and ][)ower of the Gurjara- 
Pratiliaras are amply attested by the account of the contemporary 

* The important inscriptiona and dates for tlia history of the Gurjara-Pratih&ras op 
to the reign of Msbendrapila areas follows : 

(1) Jodhpnr gtoQe*inseription of Pratibara Baaka, V. S. 894, El, XVIU, 87-99. 

(2) Qha|ayala stone-ioBcription of Pratibara Kakkuka, V.8.918, JB.iS, 1895, 513-21. 

(3) 4 Ghatayala pillar stone-insc^ription of Pratlhlra Kakkuka, V. S. 9J.8, El, 

IX, 277-81, 

(4) The five records of tbe Gurjaras of Brnarh : 

(i.ii) Two Kaira grants of Dadds IT, K.S. 3^0 and 385, lA, Vol. XIII, pp. 82-91. 
(lit) Sankbeda grant of tlie time of Dadda II, K.S. 391, El, Vol. II pp. 20-21. 

(tff) Nausari grant of Jayabbata III, K.S. 456, 1 1, Vol. XIII, pp. 7f*8l. 

(v) The second plate of tbe Kavi grant of tbe same, K.S. 486, f.4, Vol. V, pp. 
113-16. 

(6) The Sankbeda Gurjara grant (second half only) of (Dadda I?), K.S. 346, El, 
Vol. II, pp. 19-20. 

(6) The three records of the Gurjuraa of Broach held to be apurioua by Bhagwanlal 

Indraji and Fleet : 

(i) Urneta grant of Dadda II, Aaka. S. 400, lA, Vol. VII, pp. 61-66. 

(i<) Bagumra grant of the same, Saka. 3. 417, lA, Vol. XVII. pp. 183-300. 

{tit) llao grant of the same, .'?«/,•«. 8. 417, lA, Vol. XIII, pp. 116-19. 

(7) Haubot plates of the Caliamrina lihartrvaddha of tbe time of NAgavaluka, V.S. 

813. El, Vol. XII, pp. 197.201; NagSvaloka la identified with Nagabtiata 1, 
lA, Vol 40, 1911, p. 210. 

(8) Gaiaatone-iDscription of Vatsar.ija, JllAS, 1907, Part II, pp. 1010-11. 

(9) The passage in Jaina-HancaAiita giving the date .'iaka. S, 706 for Vatsa king of 

Avanti; see lA, XV, pp. 141-43; HO, Vol. T, Part If, p 197 and fn. 2; El, 
Vol. VI, pp. 195-96. 

(10) Buchkala atooe-iuacription of Nagabhatta II, V S. 872, JRAS. 1907, Part II, 

p. 1011. Tbe date ia wrongly given by Marshall as 892 but see El, Vol. IX, 
p, 4, fn. 1. 

(11) Barah copper-plate of Bbojadeva, V.S. 893, El, Vol. -XIX, pp. 15-19. 

(12) Danlatpura plate of the same, V.S. 900, El, Vol. V, pp. 203-13; see for the 

correction of tbe date, JBRAS, Vol. XXI, pp. 419 fl. 

(13) DoogadL pillar-inscription of Bhoju. V. 8. 919 and i^aka S. 784, El, Vol. IV, 

pp. 309-10. 

(14-16) The two Gwalior Gaturbhuja tentpi* inscriptions of the same, V.S. 932 and 
933. KI. Vol. I, pp. 154-62. 

(16) Gwalior {8.vgar.T*l) atone-inscriptioii of tbe same, El, Vol. XVIIT, pp, 99-114; 

ASI, 1908-04, pp. 377-85. 

(17) Ahar stone-inacription of the same, War-ye. S 359. EJ, Vol. XIX, pp. 52-62. 

(18; Delhi fragmentary stone-inscription of Bhojn RMR, 1931, p.' 3. 

(19) Pehowa (larlhn&th temple slouc-inscriptioii of the ssmo, Marfa S. 276, El, 
Vol. I, pp. 184-90. 
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Arab writers.^ The Arab satraps of Sind soon found their way 
blocked by the mighty arm of these rulers, and came to regard 
them as the greatest foe of the Muhammadan faith. Though 
there is at present little evidence, it may be surmised that but 
for the powerful aid of the Rastrakuta rulers of the Deccan, the 
Arab power in the last half of the 9th century would probably 
have been crushed in Sind. 

Mahendrapala died some time after 907-08 A.D. The 
chronological arrangement of the princes who succeeded him is 

(20) Bftrton Moseam, BhavaaRar fragmentary stoua-inscription of the time of Bboja 
(?), El, Vol. XIX, pp, 174-77. 

(21-29} The two Una grants of the time of Mabendrap&la, Va/abhi. S. 574 and 
V. 8 . 966, El, Vol. IX, pp. 1-10. 

(23) Dighwa-Onbanli plate of the same, V. 8 . 963, I A, Vol. XV, pp. 105-18; JBRA8, 

Vol. XXI, pp. 406 ff. 

(24) Siyadoni stone-inscription of the same, V.B. 960 and 064, Kf, Vol I, pp. 162-79. 

(25) Pehowa prataati of the same, El, Vol. I, pp. 242-50. 

i26) Bam-Gaya stone-inscription of the same, year 8 . MASS, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 64. 

(27) Guneria stone-inscription of tbesame, year 9, MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 64. 

(28-29) Two British Moseam stone-inscriptions of the same, years 2 and 6 , NKOWO, 
1904, pp. 210.11. 

(SO) Itkhori stone image inscription of tbs same, A 81, 192J-2'>., p. 35. 

(31) Pabarpora (N. Bengal) votive stone pillar-insoriptioo of the same, 5th year, not 
yet edited; noticed in A8I, 1925-26, p. 141. 

Non-Ourjara Inseriptiotu : 

(1) Aihole inscription of Pnlakelin II, ^afea. S, 556, El, Vol. VI, pp. 1-12. 

( 2 ) Badhanpnr plates of Govinda III, Saha. 8 . 730, El, VoJ. VI, pp. 239-51. 

( 8 ) Wani grant of the same, Saha. 8 . 730 (for 728), I A, Vol. XI, pp. 157-63. 

(4) Sanjan plates of Amoghavarja, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 236-67. 

( 6 ) Patbari pillar-inscription of Parabala, V.S. 917, B/, Vol. IX, pp. 248*56 and lA, 
1911, pp. 289-40. 

( 6 ) The Baroda grant of Karka-Savarnavarsa,-^cfca. 8 . 734, I A, Vol. XII, pp. 156-66. 

(7) The Nilgandinscription of Amoghavarfa, Saka. B. 788, El, Vol. VI, 98-108. 

( 8 ) Ehalimpor plate of Dharmap*le, El, Vol. IV, pp. 243-64. 

(9) Monghyr grant of Devap*la, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 304-07. 

(10) Bhagalpnr plate of Nsriya^apila, I A, Vol. XV, pp. 304-10. 

(11) Badal pUlar-insoription of Garavami4ra, El, Vol. II, Pp. 160-67. 

(19) Kahla plate of the Kalacori Sajhadeva. V.8.1134, El, Vol. VII, pp. 85-93. 

(18) Biihari atooa-insoription of the rnlers of Cedi, El, Vol. I, pp-251-70. 

(14) Beauae oopper*idate of Karoadava, K. 8 . 798, BI, Vol. II, pp* 297*810. 

(15) Ohatos ioasripUoB of the Gahile BUiditya, SI, Vol. XII, pp. 10-17. 

1 Elliot, Vol. 1, p. 4. 8 m also ‘ Dyoaatio History of Sind,' aupra, pp. 10-11 and 15-18. 
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somewhat difficult. The A.siafic .Society’s plate of Viiiayakapala, 
dated in V.S, 988, informs us that Mabendrapala had a son 
named Bhoja II by his queen Dehanaga-devr, and another son 
Vinayakaprda by the queen Mahi-devl. The latter is represented 
as meditating on the feet of his father, as well as of his illus¬ 
trious half-brother. The Asni stone pillar-inscription of Mahi- 
pala, dated in 974 V.S., tells us that Mahipala meditated on the 
feet of Mahendrapula. That Mahipala was a son of Mahendra- 
pala is also clear from the plays of Rajasekhara. The Siyadoni 
stone inscrii)tion mentions Keitipfila after Maliendrapala, though 
the relationshi]) between the two is not specified. The inscrip¬ 
tion supj)Iies the date V.S. 9()4 for Mahendrapala and V.S. 1025 
for Devapala, the son of Ivsitiprda. The Partabgarh insoription 
of Mabendrapfila If, dated in V.S. J0()8, mentions Vinayakapala 
an meditating on the feet of Mahendrapala I. The Khajuraho 
inscription of Dhanga, date<l in V.S. 1011, tells us that the 
Candella Vas'ovarman received an image of Vaikuntha from the 
Hayapati Devaprda, the son of Herambapala. The latter had 
received the statue from the Sabi king of Kira in return ‘ for a 
force of elephants and horses.’ ‘ The late Dr. KieUiorn assumed 
the identity of this Devapala with the Devapfila of the Siyadoni 
inscription,’^ and thereby identified his predecessors Ksitipala and 
Herambapala, As Ksiii and Main mean the same thing, he 
further assumed the identity of the princes named Ksitipala, 
Mahipala, and Herambapala.® It remained for Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar to show that Vinayaka and Heramba also mean the 
same deity and hence to propose the identification of Vinayaka- 
pala with the three mentioned above.^ The chronology of the 

• Kmla'-ail-l'iliotinialhah \iilirtlifi ra lulnh Kirfiri/a^ puipedc 

Heramhapihth, 

fiiiiuHor-Drv-ap-^liftnmntlia Ilaijiipoteh pripyaninge prnttfthiih 

Vaikuvtliiifi* kiiylhitarih hfitidhiiraliliikah liri-Ytisovurninrijah. 

El, Vol. 1, pp. 1'.20 and 13i. V. 43. Scholara are not unaainous about the iaterpre> 
tation of tin's verse 

“ El, Vol. I. p. 124. 

Ihid. pp. 17P-72. 

♦ JEEAS, Vol. XXI, pp. 406-07. 
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immediate successors of Milliendrapala, according to tins view 
would be as follows : 

(1) Mahcndrapfila (last known date‘.)f)7-08 A. D.) 
Dchanaga-devi = = Mahi-dovi. ^ 

(2) Bhoja (H) 

(3) Mahipala (ni-l, <117 A.D.) uIwh 
Ksitipala, aliax 
Vinayakapala (931 A D.) idmt. 
Hvrambapala. 

Recently some Indian scholars have taken objection to this 
arrangement.’ They do not accept the idoniification of the 
Haya-pati Devapala of the Khajiiraho epigraph with the Ourjara 
prince of that name, on the ground that Hayapnli \\as ‘never the 
accepted title of the Pratlhara kings of Mahodjiya.’ Secondly, 
as the dates of Mahipala and VinayakaiwJa ncNer overlap, they 
see no reason to justify their identification. Tliey would there¬ 
fore reject the identification of Hcrarnhapala, with Vinayakapala 
and of the ln(f< t with Mahipala and propose to arrange the 
princeo as follows : — 

n) Mahendnipala (907-08 A.I).). 

I __ 

I “ ■ ' 1 .. “ 1 

(2) Mahipala, nlitia (3) Bhoja II. (4) Yinayakapuia 

Ksitipala (911-17). (A.D. 931). 

The situation however has been fuidher complicated by the 
disco\ery of the name of Vinayakapala as ‘ protecting the earlli * 
at the end of tlu' Khajiiraho inscription ol Dhanga, dated in t)54 
A.D. A critic.il examination of the passage leaves no doubt that 
the name of Vinayakapala was mentioned as that of the sovereign 
ruler. Now if this Vinayakapala is identified witli theVinayaka- 
palsi of the Gurjara inscriptions, llie attempt to identily Dcvapfila 
of the Khajuraho inscription at once falls to the ground. The 
ideiititication of the two Vinayakapalas is however difficult on 

* According to the Partabgarh inscription the oaioe i* Mclii~detii, see El, Vol. XIV, 
p. 176. 

* El, Vo!. XIV. pp. 178-80. JL, Vol. X, p. 64, fo. b. 
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account of the date of the Khajuraho inscription (954 A.D.); for 
we know from the Partabgarh inscription that Mahendrapala, 
the son of Vinayakapala, was already on the throne in V. S. 1003 
(A.D. 945-46). The suggestion that the name of Vinayaka- 
pSla occurred in the original record of Ya^ovarman some time 
before 954 A.D. and that after the latter’s death the record 
was set up in his son’s reign in 954 A.D. with some verses * added 
at the end to describe the martial exploits of Dhafiga* seems to 
me rather improbable.’ It is unlikely that in an official document 
a dead king should be referred to ‘as protecting the earth.’ Thus 
if we accept the suggestion that the Vinayakapala of the Kha¬ 
juraho inscription was a Gurjara prince, we are driven to assume 
the existence of a second Vinayakapala who ruled after Mahen- 
drapala 11. Another complication has bjen introduced by the 
recent discovery of the Bay ana ‘ Ukha-Mandir ’ stone-inscription 
of Mahamjadhiraja Mahipala, dated in V. S. 1012 (A.D. 956). 
The fact that the neighbouring feudatory princes of the locality 
where the inscription was found acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Gurjaras as late as 1016 V. S. (960 A. D.), and the diffi¬ 
culty of identifying this prince with the Pala or the Paramara 
prince of the same name, seem to confirm the suspicion that he 
may have belonged to the Gurjara-Pratiliara line of Kanauj. If 
this is admitted, we shall have to assume the existence of another 
Mahipala after the reign of Vinayakapala of the Khajuraho 
inscription mentioned above.® Now in summing up the whole 
discussion, I beg to point out that once we accept the principle 
that synonymous names may be identified by identifying Mahl- 
pftla with K^itipala, and further grant the separate existence of 
the Vinfiyakapala of the Khajuraho inscription, there is no really 
serious objection against the acceptance of the arrangement of 
succession advocated by Kielhom and Bhandarkar. It is true 
that the title Haya-pati does not occur among the epithets of the 


1 JL, Vol. X, pp. 60-81. 

a ASl, WC, lius, pp. 48-44: lA, 1928. pp. 230 ff. 
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Gurjara princes so far discovered; but at the same time the title 
“ lord of horses ” occurs as a title of kings during this period on 
the records of the princes of northern India.* It is therefore 
likely that Devapala was a king and not merely a cavalry leader. 
Again, it is clear from the assistance he gave to the Kira prince 
that Herambapala was also most probably a king. It is of course 
not absolutely impossible that these two princes wore separate 
from the Gurjara princes bearing the same names ; but it is im¬ 
probable that there should be two sets of princes in the same 
period both in close association with the Candellas and both 
bearing the same names. If the fact that the dates of Mahipala 
and Vinayakapala do not overlap be urged against their identi¬ 
fication, the same argument may also be applied against the 
identification of Ksitipala and Mahipala, for so far there is 
nothing in their dates derived from their own inscriptions or 
those calculated from the records of their successors or prede¬ 
cessors to suggest any overlapping. It is possible to suppose 
for instance that Ksitipala like Bhoja II, may have had a brief 
reign between Mahendrapala and Mahipala or Mahipala and 
VinayakapSla; or to assume that Ksitipala, as the eldest son, 
first reigned for a brief period and was then ousted by MahlpSla 
and the latter by Bhoja, who was in his turn peacefully succeeded 
by Vinayakapftla. Such an assumption of internal dissensions 
in the family and enmity between Mahipala on the one hand 
and Bhoja and Vinayakapala on the other, would furnish satis¬ 
factory reasons for the omission of Mahipala’s name from the 
records of Vinayakapala and also explain some of the causes 
that may have operated to bring about the decline of the Gurjara 
Pratiharas, so soon after the death of Mahendrapala. But as 


' The title Aivnpntt occurs in the inacription of the Buccessors of LBkfmaQswoa in 
Bengal, aee JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, pp. 6 ff.; ibid, 1914, Vol. X (N.8.), pp. 97 ff. Por the 
title amongst Candella kings, see lA, Vol. XVII, pp. 231 ff. The Oftha^evklas snd the 
Haibejes elso tssttmed this title, see JASB, Vol. XXXI, pp. 123-34; El, Vol. XI, p. 821; 
JRA8, 1927, pp, 696 E. ; El. Vol. XI, pp. 189 IT.; ibid, Vol. XH, pp. 205 ff. 
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this theory does not satisfactorily explain the absence of the 
nanac of Ksitipaia from the inscription of Vinayakapala, I 
would tentatively adliere to the arrangement of Kielhorn and 
lihandarkar. According to this theory Mahendrapala was suc¬ 
ceeded some time after A.D. ^K)7-()8 l)y his son Bhoja II. Nothing 
is known ahout this prince excepting that he had a short reign 
and that he must have ceased to rule some time before 914 A,D., 
(Ik; first knowm date of Mahlpala. There is reason to think that 
Mahipala duriiig the first part of liis reign succeeded in preserv¬ 
ing the mighty empire that was handed down to him by his 
predecessors. Thus ilaja^ekhara in the introduction of his 
Balabharata or Pracandapanr^ava describes the victories of 
Mahipala in the following terms : In that (lineage of Raghu), 
there was born the glorious MahTpaladeva, who has bowed down 
the locks of hair on the tops of the head of the Muralas, who 
has caused the Mekalas to suppurate; who has driven the KaliA- 
gas before him in war; w'ho has spoilt the pastime of (the king 
who is) the moon of the Keralas; who has conquered the Eulutas; 
who 18 a very axe to the Kuntalas, and who by violence has 
appropriated the fortunes of the Ramathas.” * In the same 


‘ Niimita-MutnUi-maulih pikalo Mekal&naih, 
ranii-kiilito-Kalihgnh keli-tot Kirahendc^, 

Ajatii jifn-Kulutuh Kuntalanam, kuthirc^, 
ha{h(i-hrlat^rl-liahip&ladiva^. 

Tenn cm Raghu-vadiia-wuktimanina-AryavnTta-msihaTSjddhiraiena 
STi-NiTbhaynnaTendrn-nandnHenddkikrlcl^ sabhasaJah sat edit .elc. 

Nirijaya SSgar Preis Ed., I, 7-8. 

The Muralaa may have iohabited the baaka of the rivet Muralft which ie identified by 
tome with the river Narbada. Chapter 1), Butin the ReyfiuvadlMa (IV. 

StrSS) the river ia placed after the Kerala country. The Mekalas probably lived in the 
region round about the Meikal Range (Amarkantek) in the Central Provinoea. The 
KulStas were taken by Cunningbem to be the inbebitente of Tuen Chwang’e AiH-fK-to 
“ which oorresponda exactly with the poaition of the district of Kullu in the upper vellej 
of the Byti river." The poaition indicated la roughly the modern Kangre district. The 
Remethes "most he a oeighhouring people, as they sre placed with the Pi&canadas in 
the western division in the Brhal Sathhiti aad with the Kutindas in the Northern divieion 
in the Viyu Purd^." Kuntala, Kerala, end Knlifign are well known geogr^riiionl 
divietonsof ancient ladle, end raqnire no identifieatioa. For the ideatiAaMtieM ape OJPI 
Lnsae, 1927; JL, Vol. X, pp. 6S 64. 
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passage we are further told that the play was acted before an 
assembly of guests invited by Mahlp&la^ ' the pearl-jewel of the 
lineage of Raghu the MahardjSdhirdja of Irydvarta.* Another 
passage of the same work tells us that the play was performed 
by the king’s orders at the great city of Mahodaya.* The list 
of Mahipala's conquests given by Bajasekhara may possibly be 
exaggerated, after the manoer of court poets. But an examina¬ 
tion of it does not reveal any unsurmountable obstacles to our 
acceptance of it as mainly true. Thus a king who ruled over 
the Karnal district might well wage war with the tribes in the 
Kangra valley and the neighbouring regions.^ Again a prince 
who ruled over Bundelkhand, Bihar, and Northern Bengal 
might well have engaged in hostilities with the rulers of the 
upper Narbada and the lower Mahanadi. Nor does a struggle 
with Kuntala present any difficulty. The rulers of Kuntala or 
the Kanarese districts of the Bombay Presidency were certainly 
the Rastrakutas of M&nyakhcta. In describing her lineage, the 
ndyikd in the Karpuramafijarl gives the name of the ruler of 
Kuntala in the Deccan as Vallahha-rdja^ The title Vallabha-rdja 
was assumed by the Ra^trakuta Dantidurga and the designation 
Balhari Manklr(ji^) applied by the Arabs to theRa^tra- 

ku^a sovereigns of the Deccan was only a corruption of this epithet.* 
The Rastrakutas and the Gurjara-Pratlbaras were warring with 
each other since the days of Dbruva Nirupama and Vatsa, and 
it is quite likely that the hostilities continued up to the time of 
Mahfp&la. The Gurjaras were at this time at the height of 
their power, and it is not at all improbable that Miahipala may 
have even carried on a raid into the heart of his enemies’ 


* For tbofo ood oil relavkat pM«ftRes od the dete of BijMekbere, eoe V. S. Apt*, 
Rijai$khara, his Lj/e a»d Writingt, 1886; '^leet, The Date of the Poet Rijaiekhara. lA, 
188T, V<ri. XVI, pp. 176 ff.; Wileoo, Theatre of the Htndus, Vol. II. pp. 861.62 

* For IdoDtiflootiooe of tbo triboe oooqaorod. tee oboT*. fn. 1, p, 670. 

* Aeti ettho DakkhigAtode Kuntaleeuih sealajanooatJaho Pallaha-rSfo nima rU. 
Hoirord OsioBtal Barieo, 1901, p. 88. Troae., p. 340. 

* lA, Vol. Xn, p. 183. V. 10; BO, Vol. I, Par* II, pp. 887-89. 
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territory, penetrating as far south as Kerala. Such sudden raids 
by enemy kings were quite familiar features of Indian history up 
to comparatively recent times. The evidence of Raja^ekhara 
gains substantial support from the Muruj ul-Zahah, a work 
by the contemporary Arab traveller Mas^udl (c. 890-966 A.D.).’ 
The following relevant passages may be collected from his work. 
After referring to the Balharl kings of Mankir, he says; “ one 
of the neighbouring king's of India, who is far from the sea, 

/ X 

is Ba’firah, () who is lord of the city of Qanuj ( ). 

This is the title given to all the sovereigns of that kingdom. He 
has large armies in garrisons on the north and on the south, on 
the east and on the west, for he is surrounded on all sides by 
warlike kings.* After criticising Jahiz, who supposed that the 
river Mihran (Indus) came from the Nile, Mas'udi says that that 
author “did not know that Mihran of Sind comes from well-known 
sources in the highlands of Sind, from the country belonging to 
Qanuj in the kingdom of Ba’urah and from Kashmir, Kanda¬ 
har, and a^-Tafin.*’ * Further on, in Chapter XVT, he tells 

us that “the king of Qanuj, who is one of the kings of Sind, 
is Ba’iirah ; this is the title common to all kings of Qanuj...This 
king has four armies according to the four quarters of the wind. 
Bach of them numbers 700,000 or 900,000 men. The army of 
the north wars against the prince of Multan and with the Mus- 
ulmans his* subjects, on the frontier. The army of the south 
fights against the Balharl, king of Mankir. The other two 
armies march to meet enemies in every direction.” * It is clear 
from the passages quoted above that the territories of the king 


■ Al Ufts'ucli wai born iu towards the close oC the 3rd eeiiturj A. D. sod 

ilieid in I'.gyptiD 34S A.H. (956 A.D.). He vi'^ited MulUn and MaoRurab. c. A.H. 300 (A.D. 
912) and Cambay c. 304 A. H. (A. D. 916). See, Let Prairies d'or, Texte et Tradaotion 
l>ar C. Barbier de Meynard. Paris, 1861, Tome I, p. 111. 

■ Slliot, Vol. I, p. 21, Let Prairies d‘or, Tome I, p. 178. Meynard transcribes 
/ / 

OB Baomrah. 

* Blliot, Vol. X, p. 21; Let Prairies d'or, Tome I. p. 907. 

* RIRot, Vd. I) pp 92.28; Let Prairiea d'or, Tome'I, pp. 972 and 874. 
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of Eanauj included some portions of the Punjab and Sind, and 
bordered on the dominions of the Bs^trakutas of the Deccan. 
As the date of Mas'udT’s stay in India makes it almost certain 
that the king of Eanauj was Mahipala, his account gives us some 
idea of the power and prestige of the Gurjara-Pratiharas during 
the period 912-10 A. D.' In waging a two-fold struggle with 
the Arabs of Sind and the RastrakQtas of the Deccan, Mahtp&la 
was only carrying on the traditional policy of his family.* 
The evidence of Rftja^khara and Mas'udI is also corroborated by 
archaeological testimony. The find-spots of the Asni (in Fateh- 
pur dist., U. P,), Haddala (in Eastern Eathiawar), Rakhetra 
(near Chanderi in Gwalior) and the Asiatic Society’s plate 
(which grants land in Varanasi*Ki$at/a) show that the dominions 
of Mahlpftla at least extended from Eathiawar to the borders of 
Bihar. Thus it is clear that Mahlp&la during the first part of 
his reign could with some exaggeration be called the irySvar- 
ta-mahdrajadhir&ja. By successive stages the Gurjara-Pratlhft- 
ras had succeeded in occupying an almost supreme position 
amongst the rulers of Northern India. But the position 
was no bed of roses. The incipient hostility of the Palas in the 
east and the powerful combination of the R&^tfaktltas and the 
Arabs were perennial sources of danger. As Mas'udi has point¬ 
ed out, they had to maintain four mighty armies to meet “ene¬ 
mies in every direction.” The economic consequences of con¬ 
tinuing such a struggle would have sapped the foundation of any 
empire, and the Gurjara empire was no exception to the opera¬ 
tion of inexorable economic laws. The crash appears to have 


* Dr. B. C. Mftjamdw firil noticed (be importeooe of (beee puMgee in hie peper on 
(be Gnrjftre-Pretihgrei in JL, CB>cutts UoiYersitj, Vol. X, pp, 64-86. He mey be right in 

/ / 

hie iuggeetion (bet (be word Be urah ( ) ie eo "Arabic eorrnption of the word 

Pratlbira or ite Prakrit from Pedihgre." See eleo mpra, ‘Dynastic Hietory of Sind,'p. 4, 
fn. 8, p. 16, etc. 

• Bee Gwalior (Sigar-Tal) stone inscription of Bhoja, V. 4, £/, Vol. XVIII, p. 167, 
also f»- 10; Badhanpur grant of Govinda 111, V. H, El, Vol. VI, pp. 230 ff. 
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come soon after 915 A. D. Verse 19 of the Cambay plates of the 
Ra^trakflta Govinda IV contains the following passage about the 
northern expeditionof Govinda’s father Indralll. “ The courtyard 
(of the temple of the god) K&lapriya became uneven) by the stroke 
of the tusks of his rutting elephants. His steeds crossed the un¬ 
fathomable Yamunft, which rivals the sea (SimlAu-prali-spardkim). 
He completely uprooted (nirmmviaTh unmUlitam) the hostile city 
of Mahodaya, which is (‘ven to-day greatly renowned among 
men by the name Kueasthala.” * As “the god Kftlapriya is 
generally identified with Mahakala” of UjjayinI, the passage 
suggests that Indra III proceeded in his northern expedition by 
way of Malwa. The statement of this inscription is further 
supported by some passages of the Vikramarjuna-vijaya of the 
Kanarese poet Pampa usually known as PampasBh&rata. 
This poem was composed in about iSaka 8()3 (941 A. D.) under 
the patronage of the Cftlukya chief Arikes'arin, a feudatory of the 
Ra^trakuta Govinda IV. Pampa gives us the folloM'ing infor¬ 
mation about the military achievements of Narasiiiiha, the 
father of ArikeiSarin, who must have been a contemporary 
of Indra III. We are told that “ when preparing for 
victory he captured the champion elephants which marched in 
front, and penetrating and putting to flight the army of the 
Ghtlrjjara-raja, secured the victory and eclipsed Vijaya (or 
Arjuna),—this Narasiihha. Terrified at the army of this 
Naraga, which fell like a thunderbolt, Mahlpftla fled in conster¬ 
nation, not stopping to eat or sleep or rest. His own horse he 
bathed at the junction of the Ganges and the sea (Ganga- 
oardkiyoO, thus* becoming celebrated; and by his own friend 
destroying the qualities and character of (?) SaAga, established 
with pride the victory of his arm.” ® Though the meaning 
and reference in the latter part of this passage are not clear, yet 
it is evident that the poet was apparently referring to the 


‘ B/, Vo!. VII, p. w. 

• Bd. by B. Lewig Rbg, ia Uig Bibliotli$ea Carnattea, Bugglon, 1696, pp. 8*4. 
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achievements of his patron’s lather, who must have accom¬ 
panied his sovereign Tndra III when (he latter overran nortliern 
India. The exact date of this victory of the Rastrakiitas cannot 
be settled; but it appears to have liap})ene(l .some lime between 
915 and 918 A.D. For the Nausari grant of Indra III which is 
dated in 915 A.D., contains no reference to these victories; and the 
Dai;^apur stone inscription of his son (Jovinda IV show's that 
lie was dead sometime before ‘28rd Deceuil)er, 918.' The defeat 
of the Gurjara-Pratlharas appears to have been cornidete; but the 
Rastrakiitas could not take full advantage of their victory because 
of the confusion in which they were involved after the death of 
Indra III. Amoghavarsa II, who succeeded his father, was 
probably killed and dethroned by his younger brother CJovinda 
IV, and the latter in his turn, “ being caught in the chains of 
the eyes of women,” took to “vicious courses” and met his 
destruction.’' It is however likely that Govinda IV retained 
some hold on the Ganga-Yamunft valley till about the lOih May, 
930 A.D., the date of his Cambay plates. For in verse 28 of 
that inscription “ the Ganga and Yamunft are mentioned as 
doing service in the palace of Govinda IV.” But there is un¬ 
questioned epigraphic evidence to show that the Gurjara-Pratl- 
hiras recovered a substantial portion of their dominions, pro¬ 
bably by taking advantage of this weakness of the Ra$(raku^a 
power. The Asiatic Society’s plate of Viiiftyakapala {alias 
MaMpala ?), which was issued from Mahodaya, shows that 
V&rana8l-Fiifa//(» in the Pralislhana-i^/iwI'/t, was still under the 
Gurjaras in 988 V.S. (931 A.D.). The Rakhetra stone inscrip- 
tioni of the same prince shows that the Gwalior region was under 
him in V.S. 999-1000 (A.D. 942-43). In bis attempts to 
recover his dominions Mahipala appears to have been helped by 
a number of his feudatories. One of the Candella fragmentary 


1 JBRAS, Vol. XVIII, pp. 267 f.; I A, Vol. XII, pp. 222 f. ; JL, Vd, X. pp. 66-87. 
» BO, Vol. I. Part II, pp. 204-06 aod 416-17; El. Vol. VH, pp. 84-86; XIII, 
p. 828. JBRAS, Vol. XVUI, pp. 269-61. 
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Htons inBcripfcions of Khajuraho claims that either Harfa or his 
son Ya^varman placed Kfiitipala on the throne.^ The Guhila 
prince Bha^ta, who appears to have been a contemporary of 
Mahipala, is credited in V. 26 of the Chatsu inscription of 
Baladitya with having defeated the armies of the kings of the 
south at the behest of his overlord.® It is not unlikely, as has 
been suggested, that “ the kings of the south were no other than 
the chiefs of the Kastrakuta army by defeating whom king 
Mahipala regained his territories.”® There is therefore some 
incontestable evidence that Mahipala succeeded in recovering a 
portion of his dominions with the assistance of his feudatories. 
There is nothing to shew what the limits of his revived empire 
were. But there is every reason to believe that the blow inflict¬ 
ed by the Rftstrakutas helped to bring about a new relationship 
between the imperial government and its vassals which in the 
end proved fatal to it. Thus, though many of the subordinate 
kings still acknowledged the supremacy of the imperial power in 
their ofl&cial documents, they resisted by physical force every 
attempt of the sovereign to exert any real authority over them. 
The best example of this state of things is found in the records 
of the Candellas. Though DhaAga retains the name of Vin&yaka- 
pala, apparently a Gurjara king, in his inscription even as 
late as A.D. 954, he none the less described his father Yasovar- 
man as having been a scorching fire to the Gurjaras.” * 

Mahipala-Vinayakapala ruled at least up to about 942-43 
A.D. The following records may be referred to his reign : 

(1) Had^ald grant,—This was discovered near ** Ha^d&lft, 
a large village on the old road from Dholka to Dhandhuka, but 

1 EI. Vol. I, pp. lice 10; tbe o»me of the prinoe who helped E(itip&I» ia 

lost. Kielborn, who edited the iascriptioo, took this priooe to be Herfadeve. while 
Hoerole thought that he wee probebly bis son YadoTermsn; see JR.i8, 1904, p. 654 and 
fo. 1. 

1 EI, Vol. Xn. pp. 18 and 16. V. 96. 

3 JL. Vol. X, p. 68. 

• El, Vol. I, pp. 127 ff.. V. 93. 
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belonging to Eastern Kathiawar.” It consists of 5*2 lines, and 
is written on two semi-elliptical plates. On the first plate “ it 
shows the rude conventional representation of the moon and the 
sun, while it is blank on the second.” There are no holes for 
rings. The inscription begins with an invocation to (Siva) 
Dhandesvara. It then proceeds to give the legendary origin of 
the Capas from the capa (bow) of Sambhu. In the Gapa-ram^a 
was born Nrpa Vikramarka. His son was Hdja Addaka; his son 
was king Pulakesi; his son was king Dhruvabhata; his younger 
brother was king Dharanivaraha, resident in Vardhamaiia (mod. 
Wadhwan in E. Kathiawar), who was Sumadhujal-dk'm’maha- 
iahda-Mahdsamantadhipati, and who through the favour of 
Rdjddhirdja-Paiantesimra i^^ri-MahTpala-deva ruled the Addanaka- 
dek named after his own grandfather. This prince granted to 
Mahesvaracarya on the day of the winter solstice the village 
named Viihkala, which is connected with the Kanthikri-«ffea/i. 
It is dated-in Sala. S. 83() and was written by SdmUiimgrahika 
Mahindaka. Taking the date of the inscription into considera¬ 
tion, Biihler calculated the date of Vikramarka, the founder of 
the feudatory line, as about 800 A.D. The same scholar also 
identified Addana with the modern village of Haddala.* 

(2) Asni stone pillar-inscription. —It is recorded on one of 
the faces of a square sandstone pillar that was found at Asni, a 
village about 10 miles north of Eatelipur, th(‘ chi(*.f town of the 
district of the same name in U.P. The inscription consists of 
14 lines of incorrect Sanskrit prose writtem in northern Deva- 
niigarl of the 10th ceniury. The record opens with the sign «- 
and then mentions Ph.-M.-P Mahi?a(ndrn ?)pdI;Hleva-pada- 
nudlijfdta Ph.-M.-P. Mahlpaladeva. In his reign, in the (V) 
year 074, this inscription was set up in a certain caitya of the 
god Yogasvamin. It made some arrangements for the worship 


i B&hler edited the ineiription in J883 from • factimile, a paper rubbing, and an 
iutpreaeioD on lead of the eeoond half of the grant in / I, Vol XU, pp. The date 

of the record was rea<J hy Fieut, V>id, 181W, Vol. XVIII, p, W). 
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of the god by Bratimans and ascetics of the locality. The record 
was written by Buvarnabhadra.^ 

(il) Bengal Asiatic Society's plate, —The find-spot of this 
plate, sometimes spoken of as the ‘ Benares plate ’ from the 
fact that it mentions in line 10 Varanasi-is not known. 
It consists of 17 lijics, and is written on one side of a single 
plate. “On to the proper right side of the plate there is 
soldered a thick and massive seal with a high raised rim all 

round it;.it is rectangular, except that the top of it is raised 

into an arched peak with a slight depression on each side of it. 
In the arch thus formed, there is a standing figure facing full 
front of a goddess, doubtless the Bhagacatl," who is mentioned 
in tlu' inscription. Below this, across the surface of the seal, 
there is the legend in lb lines in relief. The seal and legend 
are exactly similar to those in the Dighwa-Dubauli plate 
of Mahendrapala. The additional information in the legend 
of this inscription is as follows :—Mahendrapala-deuastoat/fl 
putiras tat-pdfidnudhy&iah >§ri-Dehandga-devydm utpannah 
Parama-eaisnavo Ma/mrf7jfl-<!$n-Bhojadevas tasya hhrdta Sn- 
Mn.hendLrapd,ladfi\B.-imttras-taydh’paddnudhydtah-Sn - Mahl-devl- 
devyam utpannah Paramddityabhaklo Maharaja-Sri-Vindy aka,- 
paladevah. The inscription begins with Om svasti, and 
then tells us that it was issued from the Skandhdvdra situated 
at Mahodaya. Then it again repeats the genealogy given on the 
seal. Next it records the gift of ‘ PratistliSna-Bhufetou VarSpasf* 
Vi^aya-sambaddha’Kd^i-p'lra-Pathaka-Pratibaddha-Yikkarikit-grS- 
ma^ to the Bhatta Bhulhika, a student of the Atharvaveda, 
by Viniiyakapaln. The villag(' of Tikkarika has been identified 


1 Edited by Fleet lo lA, Vol. WI, pp. 173-75, iu 18S7. Tbe reudiog ot tlie oeme el 
Mehlpilk'i predeceaeor ia not i-erUin. Fleet read it aa Mahifap&la; Mr B. D. Baoerji 
{MASB, Vol. V. No. 3, p- 65) read the naueas Mahiadrapala froaa aa ittfraaaiw of ftbts 
iBHrtpkioB io the AliabalMid oxhibitios uf IBIO. This reading bewavor it Bok lopperted bj 
tbo pUt* giMB bj Ftoal. Tbo pillar-inwriptioa ia bow io tb« MooioipBl gardoa attaobod 
to tbe Towb Ball of Patobpar. 
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with the modern Tikari, 4 miles due south of Benares. The 
date {V) Samvatsara 988, comes last.^ 

(3) Rakhetra at one-inscription. —This inscription was found 
on the right bank of the river Orr within the limits of the 
village of Rakhetra, not far from the old site of (’handeri in 
Gwalior. It is written in Sanskrit and incised on a rock-tnblet. 
It is dated in V.S. 999 and 1000, and apparently records the 
construction of some sort of waterworks at a cost of 95 or 9(> 
crores (of coins) by Vinayakapftla. As there is no overlapping 
of dates, we may with some certainty identify him with Mahi- 
pala alias Vin&yakapala.’ 

Mahlpala-Vintiyakap&la was succeeded by his son Mahendra- 
pala II by his queen Prasftdhana-devI, some time before V.S. 1003. 
The existence of this prince was revealed by the discovery of the 
Paitabgarh stone-inscription. This stone was found affixed to a 
platform at Partabgarh, the capital of the state of that name in 
Southern Rajputana. The inscription contains 35 lines of 
writing and is naturally divided into four parts. It records 
a series of grants in favour of various shrines attached to 
the monastery of Hari-Rsisvara, who originally lived in Da6a- 
pura (mod. Mandasor). The inscription opens with 2 verses 
invoking the sun-god, followed by two verses in praise of the god¬ 
dess Durga. Then comes the statement that the inscription was 
issued from the Skandhatara situated at Mahodaya. Next is 
given the genealogy of the Gurjara-Pratlhftras, which is the 
same as in the Asiatic Society’s plate of Mahipala as far as 
Mahendrap&la. Tasya-putras tatpddanudhyatah ii§rt-Mah&devyftm- 
uipanndh Paramaditya-hhakto ilfahard/a-<^ri-Vinayakapala-devas 

* This ioscriptioD w»i first noticed by Dr. R. L. Mitrs ISIS lo the JASB, Vol. 
XVn, pert I,pp. 70 ff. In 1863 Dr. P. Hall noticed it in JASB. Vol. XXXI, pp, 1 If. 
In 1864 • lithograph of the record wsa pabiialied in the aame iournsi L'leet neii edited 
it fiMD the otiginei piste in 1886 in the I A, Vol. XV, pp. 138-11. He however rend 
the dste M (Hsifs) S. 188. It wss corrected by Prof. D. B. Bbsndsrksr in the JBRAS, 
Vol. XZI, pp. 406 ff.' 

* A8t,im-», p.l68. 
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tasyaputras tatp&ddnudhy&ta^ i^n‘DevathSddhi( ?)-rUtma-nija-kida’ 
Prasftdhanadevyam-ttipanna^ Parama-fnaheivaro^Mahdriija-^ri- 
MabeDdrapaladbvati. This last named king grants the village 
of Kharpara-padfaka in the holding of Tala-vargika Hari^ada 
and situated in the vicinity of GhoQt&-Yar§ika, in the vi^estem 
Pathaka of Dasapiira, to the goddess Vata-Yakshinl Devi, whose 
temple was connected with the matha of Hari R|I^ara. The 
grant was made in V.S. 1003 at the request of Dhana-Sura. 
The record was written by Purohita Trivikramanatha under the 
orders of Jajja-Naga. It ends with Svahasto'yam Sri-Vidagdhcaya 
(line 13). 

The second grant opens with a praise of the princes of the 
Cahamananvaya, who, we are told, were a source of great 
pleasure to Bhojadeva. Then comes the name of GovindarSja, 
of this lineage ; his son Durlavaraja ; his son Indrar&ja built the 
great temple of the Sun-god known (as Indradityadeva at 
Ghontft-varsika). This is an entirely new Cahamina family, 
which appears to have risen to importance in the service of 
Bhoja I (c. 836-90). Next we are told that there was one 
M^dhava, who was Afah^sdnianta-Dandandyaka in UjjayinI, and 
Srl-Sarman appointed by Kokkata, who was Baladhikfta serving 
at the feet of Paramehmra (i.e., Mahendrapala II?) at MapdapikS 
(mod. Mandu) (line 20). The aforesaid Mfidhava (here called 
Tantrapdla-Mahdmmanta-MahMat^andyaka) (line 21) having 
come to TTjjayinI on business and having bathed at the temple of 
Mahftkala, granted on the Mlna-Samkranti day the village of 
Dharft-padraka for repairs to and maintenance of daily ser¬ 
vices to the temple of Indraditya deva, at the request of C&ha^ 
»i§»a«poya-Afahas5»»anto-<^ri-Indraraja, son of DurlabharSja. 
In line 26 is recorded a grant of n held. It comes to an end 
with Smhaato^yam Srt-Mndhauasya Siyahaato'yam Sri-Vidiag- 
dhasya. 

Part three opens with!thedate(7)5af^t)at 999, which marked 
the grant of a held named Vavvulika by the side of the river 
Nandyft in the village of Pal£Ua-kupikft to Indrftditya-deva of 
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GbonfcS-varsi by Malidrafadhiraja Bluirtr-patta, son of Klioin- 
mana. G. H. Ojlia lias identified this prince with Bhartr- 
pa^ta II, son of Khommapa III of Mewar, of the (Uihila family. 
The same scholar has suggested the identification of Palftiia- 
kupika with Parasia, about 15 miles south of Mandasor. 

Part four of tlie inscription records about four minor grants 
to various deities connected witli tlie same matha. Last comes 
the date (V) Samvat 1003.’ 

The facts revealed by the inscription mentioned above show 
that the Gurjaras in 040 A.D. held the Malwa region, and it is 
not unlikely that their power was still acknowledged by the 
feudatories in South and Eastern Rajputana and Central India. 
Mr. R. D. Banerji tliereforc is certainly wrong when he asserts 
that Malava had never been reoccupied alter the northern cam¬ 
paign of Indra III.'* However nominal the allegiance paid by 
these feudatories stationed at Mandn, (TjjayinI, and the places 
near about Partabgarh and Mandasor, it is clear that the occu¬ 
pation of IJjjayinI by the Rastrakutas was not continuous till 
the time of Kri^^a 111 (c, 940-70 A.D). 

Mahendrapala II, appears to have been succeeded by his 
brother or half brother Devap.ila on or before 948-49 A.D. The 
existence of this prince was revealed by the Siyadoni stone-in¬ 
scription discovered about 10 miles N. N. W. of Lalitpur near 
Jhansi, at Siron Khurd, in the precincts of tlie Jain temple of 
Santinatha. The inscription contains 40 lines of incorrect 
Sanskrit influenced by the local vernacular. It is divided into 
two parts. The first part (lines 1-39) is written in prose, and 
records a large number of donations made at different times from 
the (V) year 900 down to the (V) year 1025 by .some feudatories 
and private individuals in favour of the god Vi§^u and various 
other Brahraanical gods at Siyadoni (mod. Siron). In line 1, 
which is much damaged, vve have with the date (V) S. 90U the 

I Edited by O. H. in lit, Vol. .VIV, pp. 178. 

* JBOliSt nWS, Deccnibei, p. ISO. 
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nSfines of the Ph.-M.-P. Mahendrapftladeva (meditating on the 
feet of Pb.~M.’P. Bhojadeva). In line 4, with the date (V) S. 
964, the same two princes are mentioned in the same order. In 
line 28, with the date (V) S. 1005, occurs the name of Ph.-M.-P. 
Devapaladeva, meditating on the feet of Ph.-M.-P. K^itipala- 
deva. As line 40 speaks of a ruler of Mahodaya who granted 
some land to certain Brahraaiias of Siyadoni, Kielhorn rightly 
assumed that these rulers were Gurjara-Pratihara kings of 
Kanauj.’ 

It is significant that, unlike the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
plate of Vinayakapala, which mentions his predecessor and 
brother Bhoja, this inscription does not give the name of the 
reigning king’s brother and predecessor Mahendrapnla TI. It 
is not unlikely therefore that the succession of Devapala was 
not entirely peaceful, and that he may have omitted to mention 
the name of one whom he looked upon as a mere usurper. If 
this was BO, then these internal dissensions must have hastened 
the decline and break-up of the Gurjara dominions. Another 
important cause that appears to have helped towards the dis¬ 
memberment of the Gurjara empire was the revival of the 
RaftrakQtas’ attacks on Northern India. The Karhad plates of 
Kr9na III, dated in iSaka 880 (A.D. 9.50), refer to his victories 
in the North.’* V. 25 of this inscription, in which he claims to 
have “conquered Sahasrarjuna,” has been rightfully interpreted 
by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar as referring to his victories over some 
Cedi rulers of Northern India. In V. 31, we are told that “all 
the feudatories from the eastern to the western ocean and from 
the Himalayas to the island of Siiiihala bowed to him out of 
fear of severe punishment, though he himself was obedient (i.e., 
subordinate to his father).’’ Such vague claims in .Indian 


' The ioicriptioD w»a 6rst noticed b; F. Hall in JASB, Voi. XXXT, pp. 6-7. This 
WM based on a very impetfeot copy of s transcript of the record. Kielhorn then edited it 
io BI, Vol. I, pp. 162-79. 

* £?/, Vol. IV. pp. 278 If. 
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records of course mean nothing. But V. dO of the same in¬ 
scription contains more definite information. It runs as follows ; 
** On hearing of the conquest of all the strongholds in the south¬ 
ern region simply by means of his angry glance, the liope about 
Kalafijara and Citi-akuta vanished from the heart of the 
Gurjara.” * Tliese claims of conquests in Northern India are 
supported by the recent discovery of several inscriptions of Kr^na 
III in the Ahmedabad district of Gujarat and the Maihar State 
in Baghelkhand Agency (C.J.). Two of these were found at 
the village of Harasola in Ahmedabad, and record grants of land 
in V.S. 1005 (A.D. 049) by (he Paramara Siyaka, ajjparently 
a feudatory of Ph.-M.-P. Akalavarsa (Krsiia III), the son of 
Amoghavarsa.” The third inscription was discovered on a stone 
slab at the village of Jura in the State of Maihar. It is written 
in Kanarese, and “contains the name and the different titles or 
birudas of the Ra^trakuta king Kr§^a III, Akalavarsa, the son of 
Amoghavarsa 111, (i//V/y Baddega.’’” These inscriptions show 
that some time before the middle of the 10th century Kr^oa III 
had attacked the Gurjara dominions from the south-west and 
the south-east, and it would seem that he even succeeded for a 
time in capturing the famous forts of (litrakQta (Chitor) and 
Kalafijara from the Gurjara-Pratiharas.^ The Deoli and the 
Karbad plates seem to indicate that most of these \'ictories of 
Kr?na occurred during the lifetime of his father, who died some 
time before 940 A.D.® We have seen that the attack of Indra 


’ EI, Voi. 1\', p. 284 ; V. 3(J alio occurs in the Deoil plates of the same king, see 
JBRA8, Vol. XVin, p. 247, lines 7-8 of the second side of plate li 

* PTOC, Madras. 192.5, pp. 803 08; 1?/, Vol. Xl\, pp. 230 ff. JISORS, December, 
1926, pp. 479 IT. 

* M/45/, No. 23. The Hathayai of Trtpun and thetr Momnneitlt, 11 sudil?; 
JB0R8, December, 1926, pp. 470 IT. 

* Hr. H. D. Baoerji suggests that tbe Citrakuta of these inscriptioos should be 
identified with the place of the same Dime near Kklanjara, in tbe Banda District. See 
JBORS, 1928, p. 481. But I think that tbe famous fort of Chitor is here meant. Tbe two 
forts were apparentij tiie objective of the two expeditions which penetrated the Uurjera 
territorj from the 8.W. end 8.E. 

» «/,Vol. IV.p.279. 
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III proceeded by way of Ujjayinl. The Partabgarh inscription, 
dated in 945-46 A.D. however shows that the Gurjaras had recover¬ 
ed Malwa. Their possession of the fort of Mandu in that year 
probably led the Bastrakutas in the reign of Amoghavar^a III to 
avoid the Malwa route and attempt a flanking movement from 
the south-west and the south-east. The inscriptions mentioned 
above show that their strategy was brilliantly successful. An¬ 
other interesting fact to be noted in this connection is the 
mention of the Gurjara dominion in connection with the forts of 
Chitor and Kalanjara This shows that the Guhilots and the 
Candellas were as late as 959 A.D. regarded still as feudatories 
of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. It is therefore not difficult to under¬ 
stand why Dhatiga should mention the name of Vinayakapala as 
his overlord in his Khajuraho inscription, dated in 954 A.D. 
Thus though the Candellas claimed victories over the Gurjaras 
before 954 A.D. they none the less must have retained in their 
outward relations an attitude of formal subordinatiou to the 
effete imperial government at Kanauj.’ 

The end of the reign of Devapala brings us again to a 
period of confusion in the chronology of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
I have already pointed out the difficulty of accepting the identi¬ 
fication of the Vinayakapala of Dhanga’s Khajuraho inscription 
(dated in V.S. 1011)* with the Mahipala-Vinayakapala whose 
known dates range between ^aka S. 836 and V.S. 1000. If the 
former is to be accepted as a separate ruler of the Gurjara-Pratl- 
hara line of Kanauj, how are we to connect him with that line? 
The only suggestion so far advanced is based on the custom 
sometimes found in Indian royal families of naming the grand¬ 
sons after the grandfather. According to this suggestion, 
Vinayakapala of the Khajuraho inscription may have been a son 


‘ Dr. A. C. Mazumdsr (JL, Vol. X, p. 69) bu in thii connecttoo pointed oat Ifae 
reletiouB of the rulers Oudh and tbe later Moghuls of Delhi. A more interesting in¬ 
stance is probsblj that of the Bowayhids of Ray and the later Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad. 
* I£I, \ ol. 1, pp. 127 ff. 
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of Mahendrapfila of the Partabgarh inscriptioii/ Another 
cuHy is the identification of the Maharajadhiraja Mahipala of the 
Bayana dtone-inscription of Citralekha, dated in V.S, 1012 
(c. A.D. 956). This inscription consists of 22 lines of writing, 
and records the erection of a temple of Visnu by a queen named 
Citralekha during the reign of Mahipala. Citralekha was the 
daughter of one Bajayika and married Maiigalaraja, who may 
perhaps be identified with the Kacchapaghata prince of the same 
name mentioned in the Gwalior Sasbahfl temple inscription of 
Mahipala, dated in V. S. 1150. The inscription records the 
grant of two villages to the god Nftrayana. Of the villages 
mentioned Gograpura has been identified with modern Gogera in 
tahsil Weir, Nagapalli with modern Navali in tahsil Bayana, 
and Hadhapalll with mod. Hadholi a village in the district of 
Hindaun in Jaipur state.® Mr. R. D. Banerji’s suggestion that 
the Mahipala of this record is a prince of the imperial Pratihara 
line of Eanauj, is certainly plausible, and if accepted will give 
us a Mahipala II. As the Bayana inscription gives no genealogy 
of Mahipala we can only accept the tentative suggestion that he 
may have been a son of Devapala and grandson of Mahip&la I. 
The situation is further complicated by the discovery of a 
fragmentary stone-inscription at Osia of the Pratihara VatsarSja, 
dated in V.S. 1013. The inscription was found incised on a 
slab built in the wall of the mandapa of a Jain temple.* As an 
epigraph of Vatsa the father of Nagabhata II was found at Osia, 
it may be assumed that the place was still situated within the 
Gurjara dominions. Was this Vatsa then a Pratihara of Eanauj ? 
If BO, where are we to place him on the genealogical table? His 

> lA, 1928, p. 238. 

* ASl, WC. 1919, pp. 48-44; ibid, 1920. p. 47. lA, Vol. XIV, p. 10; ibid, Vol. 
XV, pp. 86 fl. 

* Noticed bj D. R. Bbeodarker, ASl, WC, 1907, Section XI, p. IS; eee elao 
the liek of inwriptioDi, ibid, p. 7, No. 3803. Hr. D. G. OingiUi drew mj ettentioo to this 
epignph. V. Bmitii in hie article oo the Oarjara*PratIb4raa baa confoaed Ihja Oaia iaaerip* 
tioo wiUi the Oaia inacriplioo of Vatta the father of N&gabbata II. and baa wrooglj giaan 
the date of tbe latter epigraph aa V.S. 1018, thua placing the father 141 jeara later tbao 
the eon i eee JBAS, 1909. p. 86, No. l._ 
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date of course places him after the Mahlpala (II ?) of the Bayana 
inscription. The acceptance of this Vatsaraja as a member of 
the imperial family of Kanau) would then involve us in the 
supposition that three princes, Vinayakapala II, Mahlpala 
II, and Vatsa II, ruled in rapid succession, during the period 
V.S. 1011-18. This of course is not impossible, but at the 
same time the suspicion that the last two rulers may have been 
representatives of local branches of the family cannot entirely 
be avoided. The Gurjara-Pratihara empire was certainly 
declining since the capture of Mahodaya by Indra III. The 
renewal of the invasions under Krsna III helped to disintegrate 
the empire and give rise to local lines, some of whom at least 
may have been related to the imperial stock. In the present state 
of our knowledge however it is better to keep an open mind and 
await the discovery of fresh material before formulating any 
definite opinion on the point. 

Three years after the date of the Osia inscription we find 
a Mahdrdjddhirdja-Parame^vara Mathanadeva, son of Mahardjd- 
dhiraja Savata of the Gurjara-Pratihara family (anvaya), 
acknowledging allegiance to Pb.-M.-P. K^itipaladeva-pfldanu- 
dhydtah Pb.-M.-P. Vijayapaladeva. This is revealed by the 
Rajor stone-inscription, discovered among the ruins of the city 
of Parnagar, which lie south of the village of Rajor or Rajorgadh 
in the Rajgadh district of Alwar State, about 28 miles S.W. 
of the town of Alwar. The inscription contains 23 lines of 
writing, and is dated in the reign of Vijayapala in (V) S. 1016 
(A.D. 960). On this date Mathanadeva, who resided in Rajya- 
pura (mod. Rajor), granted Vamsapot:ika-Bhoj/a-aa/»6add/ia- 
Vyftghrapatiki-grrtMi'/ (probably mod. village of Baghor near 
Rajor), to the god Lacchukesvara Mahadeva (so named after 
his mother Lacchuka). .\n iuteresting fact in connection with 
this grant is the separate mention of fields cultivated by the 
Gurjaras {GurjjaTa-mhita-mimaxtu-ksetra ).’ 

^ The inacriptioD first publiihad by Or., B. L. Mitre in the PASB, 1879, 
pp 1S7 ff.; it wee then printed in the Prdclnaltkhamili of the Kiryemdid, Vol. I. 
pp. 58 ft. Kielbom next edited it in El, V<rf. HI, pp.* 863*67. 
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This Vijayapala may with some certainty be said to be 
another son of Mahipala I. The decay of Gurjara-Pratlhara 
power is amply shown by the assumption of imperial titles by 
his feudatory Mathanadeva. The addition of the title Parame- 
^vara to his father’s Maharajadhiraja may indicate the gradual 
growth of independence in the local dynasty at the cost of the 
imperial power. This inscription therefore further illustrates 
the tendency towards the disintegration of the empire which was 
first observed in the Candella records. The Khajuraho 
inscriptions of Dhahga (V.S. 1011), though it mentions the 
name of VinSyakapala nevertheless gives the area of DhaAga’s 
dominions as extending ‘'as far as KalaujarA, as far as Bhasvat, 
on the banks of the river of Malava, from here to the banks of 
the river Kalindi, and from here also to the frontiers of the 
Cedi country and even as far as the mountains called Gopa” 
(V. 45).^ The area indicated includes practically the whole of the 
province of Central India. The possession of Kalanjara shows 
that the RSstrakutas were expelled from that fort by the Can- 
dellas, the nominal feudatories of the Gurjaras, some time 
before 954 A.D. The capture of the fort of Gwalior and the 
extension of Candella power to the Jumna must have struck 
severe blows at the very foundation of Gurjara-Pratlhara sove¬ 
reignty; and it was not long after this that the whole imperial 
structure crumbled into pieces, giving rise to independent 
dynasties in the provinces. The Man stone inscription of 
Madanavarman informs us that the Narendm Dhahga, “ having 
defeated on the battlefield the king of Kanyakubja, (who had 
subdued) all princes obtained exalted sovereignty (sdmrdjya)/** 
This defeat of the Kanauj monarch must h 9 .ve happened some 
time after 954 A.D., and it is significant that the name of the 


' EI, Vol. I, Pp. 129 »Dd 184. 
• Ibid, p. 197, V. 8. 
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Garjara-Pratih&ra sovereigns does not occur in Candella inscrip¬ 
tions after this date. In the Sasbahu inscription of Mahipala, 
the EacchapaghSlta Vajrad3,man is said to have honest 
means put down the rising valour of the ruler of Gadhinagara, 

his proclamation drum.resounded in the fort of Gopadri, 

conquered in battle by bis irresistible strong arm.”^ The 
date of Yajradaman is supplied by his fragmentary Gwalior 
image inscription dated in V.S. 1034 (A.D. 977). * It seems 
likely that the Eacchapagh&tas during this period acted as the 
subordinates of the Candellas, who were gradually growing power¬ 
ful in Bundelkhand. The Baroda plates of Mularaja dated in V.S. 
1030 (A.D. 974) show that the Oaulukyas had established them¬ 
selves in Gujarat and Eathiawar. ® As the recently discovered 
Abmedabad grant of Paramara Siyaka II is dated in V.S. 1026 
(A.D. 970)/ it seems probable that the Oaulukyas ousted the 
feudatories from that area between 970 and 974 A.D. 
Pushed from the west by the Oaulukyas, the Paramaras were gradu¬ 
ally driven into Malwa, which must have passed into their posses¬ 
sion some time before V.S. 1031 (A.D. 973-74). For in that year 
the ParamSra Mahdrajddkirdja Vakpatiraja issued his Dharma- 
purl grant from Ujjayini.* It should be noted in this connec¬ 
tion that this city and Mandu were in the possession of the 
Qurjara-Pratlh&ras at least up to V.S. 1003, the date of the 
Partabgarh inscription of Mahendrapala II. In the East and 
South-east the Ealacuris had already established themselves as 
independent powers in the U.P. and the Oentral Provinces. 
There is some reason to believe that the Ealacuris, like the 
Candellas, were also at first feudatories of the Gurjara- 
Pratlh&ras.* In the Ealha plates of Sodhahdeva Gupambodhi 

» lA Vol. XV, pp. 86 ff. 

• Vol. XXXI. p. 888. 

• WZKM, Vol. V. p. 800. 

• BI. Vol. XIX, pp. 177.79. 

• JA. Vol. VI, pp. 81 ff. 

• BI, Vol. Vn, pp. 884, V. 9; Vol. I, pp. 264 ff. V. 17; Vol. II. pp. 306 V, 7. 
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is said to have obtained some land from Bhoja 1, while in the 
Bilhari plate of YuvarSjadeva II and Benares grant of Kar^a 
Kokalla I is said to have supported Bhoja 1 in the north. In 
V. 8 of the Goharwa plates of Karija one of bis predecessors, 
Laksmail^araja, is said to have defeated the Gurjara king along 
with other princes of Northern and Southern India.* As 
Lakfmaoaraja is four generations earlier than Gangeya, who 
died about 1041 A.D., he can be safely placed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the middle of the 10th century A.D. Jn the west the 
Cabam§>nas had already become an independentp ower before 
V.S. 1013 (A.D. 957), the date of the Har?a stone-inscription of 
Vigraharaja,® while in the south-west the Guhilots appear to 
have become also independent soon after V.S. 1003. The 
Partabgarh inscription of that date contains the record of a 
grant of some land by the (Guhi)a) Maharajadhiraju Bhartrpatta 
in V. S. 999 (A.D. 943). The fact that he married a 
Ra9trakuta princess ” may indicate that he allied himself with 
the traditional enemies of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. This 
alliance may have been brought about after the capture of 
Chitor by Krsna ITI. In the North-west the pressure of the 
Muhammadan Turks, which was to drive the 8ahis of Kabul 
beyond the Sutlej, had already commenced. ' Thus when 
Rajyapftla, son of VijayapSla ascended the throne, some time 
between 960 and 1027 A.D. the Gurjara-Pratihara empire pro¬ 
bably did not extend much beyond the Ganges-Jumna Doah, 

I have already referred to the part played by the Gurjara- 
Pratih&ra empire in stemming the tide of Arab invasions from 
Sind.' Fortunately for the Hindu principalities in the interior 
of India, the Arab power in Sind declined in the 9th century and 


> Ibid, Voi. XI, p. 142. 

* Ibtd, Voi. II, p. 124; cm also p. 119 for another toacriptioo of the catnc prince, dated 
in V. 1080. 

• V. 4 of the Atpor inenriptitm of daktikumfcra. 14, 1910, p. 191. 

• TP, Briggs’ Trans., Voi. I, p. 18; sm also supra, pp. 80 ff. 

* 8es rapro. pp. 10. 16.17. 670.71 and 678-79, etc. 
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became moribund simultaneously with the decay of Gurjara- 
Pratih&ra power.* But soon after the middle of the tenth 
century the Turks appeared before the north-western gates of 
India, carrying the banner of Islam. The establishment of the 
Yamlnl dynasty at Ghazni in the last quarter of the 10th 
century A.D. synchronised with the dismemberment of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire. Before the inevitable ‘ political 
readjustment ’ could take place, the hungry Turks had swooped 
down upon the smiling Indian plains, carrying fire and rapine. 
The process thus set in motion culminarted in the establishment 
of the Muhammadan Turk as the imperial power in Northern 
India. It was probably not the first time that India was invaded 
and conq\iered by the Turks. But those Turks as well as other 
foreigners who entered India before this time had become 
gradually assimilated into its elastic social system. This time 
however the Turks entered India as the proselytes of Semitic 
Islam, which refused to compromise its fundamental social and 
religious tenets. Thus the 10th century of the Christian era, 
which saw the dismemberment of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire 
and the arrival of the Muhammadan Turk in India, marked an 
epoch in the history of India. Since then, in spite of efforts at 
rapprochement on both sides, India has practically remained 
divided into two mutually rei)ellent units. The problem that 
confronted Indian administration in the tenth century remains 
still unsolved after the lapse of more than nine hundred years. 

When Sabuk-tigln ascended the throne in about 977 A.D., 
he found his way into India blocked by the ^fthis of Kabul. He 
and his son Mahmud had to fight a series of engagements before 
they could destroy these guardians of the north-western gates of 
India. Of these, two were very important; and if we may 
believe some late historians, a confederacy of North Indian 
princes helped the Sshi kin?s on these two occasions. One of 
these was fought in al)out 991 A.D. between Laghman and 


* See supra, pp. 16-17. 
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Ghazni, probably in the Kurram valley. We are told by Virishta 
that “ the neighbouring Kajas supplied troops and money, parti- 
cularly those of Delhi, Ajmir, Kalinjar, and Kanauj, whose 
forces having united in the Punjab, the whole composed an 
army of a hundred thousand.” The names of these princes 
are not found in the Tahqrd-i-Akhan. But what is more 
significant is that even the contemporary ‘ official history,’ * of 
*UtbI fails to give the names of any of these princes.® It is 
curious that an author who was in such intimate relations with 
the Yamlnis, and whose object in writing his Kitdb was 
certainly not to conceal any facts which would tend to increase 
the glory of his master’s house, should fail to mention these 
princes if their contingents were really present in the battle-field. 
In any case the assumption that any Gurjara-Pratih&ra ruler 
personally took part in the struggle appears to be ujisupported by 
any evidence. Even Firishta only alludes to the “supply of 
troops and money ” by the princes, in response to the appeal of 
JayajAla. The same arguments also apply in the case of the 
battle which took place in about 1008 A.D. According to 
Firishta, the Rajas of Ejjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj and 
Delhi entered into a confederacy, and collecting their forces, ad¬ 
vanced towards the Punjab. It is surprising, that ‘I tbi notices 
no such awakening to a common danger amongst the princes 
and peoples of India, which, according to Firishta, led to some¬ 
thing like a national confederacy against the Islamic invaders, 
and even omits from his account the names of all these kings and 
principalities. Under the circumstances it is, I tJiink, useless to 
speculate as to the identity of the princes who may have partici¬ 
pated in these campaigns.® The dates of the battle show that 
if the lists in Firishta’s Ta'nkh arc not later fabrications, 


I Mkrgolionth, Arabic Hiatonaru, Univerdt; of Cklcnttft, 193<), p. 14, 

< The TKA of Ibn ul-Athlr, which was composed withio a ceotory of the death of 
Matioad, aieo does not mention the names of Uiese ailiea of the Sftbis. See Bolrt edn., 
1874, Vd.IX. 

* See tvpra, pp. 88 and 91 ff. 
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the Gurjara-Pratlhara princes who might have participated in 
these battles were either Vijayapala or Bajyapftla. 

The existence of Rajyapala is revealed by the Jhusi grant 
of Trilocanapala, dated in V.S.1084 (A.D. 1027).' We know 
from this inscription that Ph.-M.^P. Rajyapala meditated on the 
feet of Ph.-M.-P. Vijayapala. He thus appears to have been a 
son of Vijayapala, whose only date so far known is 960 A.D. 
Thus Rajyapala must have succeeded VijayapSla some time 
between 960 and 1027 A.D. It was probably this prince who 
was ruling in Kanauj about 1018 A.D., when Sultan Mahmud 
invaded the Ganges-Jumna valley. ‘Utbl tells us that on the 
20th of Rajab 409 A.H. (1018 A.D.)* Mabmud after crossing the 
Jumna appeared at Baran (mod. Bulaiidshahr). Haradatta, its 
prince, probably a feudatory of the Kanauj rulers, is said to have 
submitted to the Sultan and proclaimed his anxiety for conver¬ 
sion and rejection of idols with 10,000 followers. The chief 
whose fort was next attacked was Kulacandra. The position of 
his principality, which must have been near about Baran, is 
not defined; but he is said to have bravely resisted Mabmud. 
** Nearly 50,000 men were killed or drowned and became a prey of 
beasts and crocodiles** before Kulacandra finding further resistance 
hopeless, slew himself and his wife with his own dagger. Mab- 
mud next came to Mathura. The city was surrounded by a wall of 
* hard stone’; two gates opened upon the river flowing by it, and it 
“ was erected on strong and lofty foundations.” It will perhaps 
suffice to give us some idea of the magnificence of this city 
of temples if we only quote Mabmud’s account of the large 
temple that stood in the centre of the city : ‘' If one should wish 


‘ /A.Vol. XVIII, pp. 88-86. 

^ ad-Dln {TA, Tr. B. Day, p. 10) and Firiahta (Brjgga* Tram., Vol. I, p. 66) 

alio give the aama data. The data 407 A.H. givao hy Ibn nl-Atbir (TKA, Balak, 1874, 
Vol. IX. p. 98) and by Mlrkbood (Aawgat Lucknow Teit, 1874, p. 740) appaara 

to ha wn»g. It ia vary eaay to mistake nioa, (tia‘) for Mven (aab*). Xhond 

Mir (Habib ua-lStynr, Text, Bombay, 1857, Vol. II, Chapter IV, p. 28), givea the correct 
dote. *409 A.H. 
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to construct a building equal to this, he would not be able to do 
it without expending an hundred thousand red dinars, and it 
would occupy two hundred years, even though the most experi¬ 
enced and able workmen were employed.” The l)eauty and mag¬ 
nificence of the temples however failed to protect them from 
destruction. For ** the Sulpn gave orders that all the temples 
should be burnt with naphtha and fire and levelled with the 
ground.” Mahmud next reached Kanauj, which was protected 
by “seven distinct forts washed by the Ganges, which flowed 
under them like the ocean.” At the advance of the Sultan 
there was panic in the “city of ten thousand temples.” “Many 
of the inhabitants of the place fled and were scattered abroad 
like so many wretched widows and orphans.” Rajyapala appears 
to have been almost deserted. "Utbi specifically mentions that 
he had at this time but a few men with him. Finding resis¬ 
tance hopeless, he left Kanauj and “ fled across the Ganges.” 
The unfortunate people of the country “ either accepted Islam 
or took up arms against him : (Mahmud) collected so rauclj booty, 
prisoners and wealth, that the fingers of those who counted 
them would have tired.’* We are told that, the seven forts of 
Kanauj which must have been all deserted were captured in a 
single day. The Sultan then gave up tlie city to be sacked. 
Amongst the citizens “those who did not fly were put to 
death .’*' 


1 Elliot, Vol- II, p. 41-46. I have followed the contemporaij acoouot of the TY ; 
Niji&m ad-Dio and Firiefata appear to give a defective accoaot of tbia campaign. Thej 
ue clearly wrong when they eay that Mahm^<l first captured Kanauj and then Biran 
and Bfathara. Tbeae two placea lay in the way of Mal|^mhd from the Punjab to Kanauj, 
and it ia moeh eaiier to agree with ‘Utbl who eaya thit Mahmud eaptored thoee placet 
before he came to Kanauj. The name of the Kanauj prince ia alao wrongly given by the 
laat two antboritiea. Nisam nd-Dln (Test, Bibhothoco Indiea, Calcutta, 1911, p. 12), 
givea the name aa Kdrab ^ ^ i Firishta (Lucknow Test, 1864, p. 99), though ha claima 

to have oonanlted the work of *Utbl, blindly followa him in giving the tame name. Elliot 
mad tha name given by ‘Utbi as R&i JmpiU while Beinand gave it as ' Biji Pil' and 
* BajsipSl.' which all aeem to be variants of Bijyapila, aae BUM, Vol. n, p. 4t, to, S. In 
the BBA, p. 76, the name ia given ee jUp.[^ Britieb Mneeam MB. of the TY, 
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After the plunder and desecration of Kanauj,tbe city appears 
to have remained deserted by its inhabitants. Al-Blrunl, who 
wrote his Indica about 1030 A.D., describes it as **a very large 
town, but most of it is now in ruins and desolate, since the 
capital has been transferred thence to the city of Bari, east of 
the Ganges. Between the two towns there is a distance of 
three to four days’ marches.” ^ It has been generally assumed 
from this that BAjyap&la after escaping from Kanauj established 
his capital at Bari. ^ In any case Kajyapala was not in Kanauj 
when in the following year Mahmud (410 A.H=1019 A.D) ® 
‘‘turned again towards Hind with his bold warriors.” We are 
told by ‘Utbl that ‘‘he obtained a large amount of booty before 

he reached the river, known by the name of Rahib . 

Barujaybal (JU^;y) was encamped on the other side of the river, 
as a measure of security in consequence of this sudden attack, 
with his warriors dusky as night, and his elephants all caparisoned. 
He showed a determination to resist the passage of the SultSn, 
but at night he was making preparations to escape down the river.” 
The account then proceeds to say that at Mahmud's direction a 
detachment of his troops effected a landing on the opposite bank 
in spite of opposition. Encouraged by their success the rest of 


(Add. 23, 841 f. 143tt)i the name is given as which may well be a mistake for 

Id the Arabic Text of the same work edited by'Ali and Spieuger (Delhi, 1847, p. 4U3) 
the oama is written as another Arabic Text of the TY, printed on the margin 

of TKA, (Bulsk, 1874, Vol. II, p. 79) the name of the king is given aa . TKA 

(thtd, pp. 98 and llfi) itself gives the name as and In the RauMf 


of MIrkhood (Text, Lucknow, 1874, p. 740) the name is given aa He appears 

•• 

to have mistaken the \j of the name given b; ‘Utbl He thus thought he was quite 


righ| in writing BAy JaypAl aa Jappil R&y. The Hnhib ua-^iyar of bis grandson Khond 
Mir (Text, Bombay, 1857, Vol. II, Chap IV, p. 23) gives the uama of the king as 
Thns ‘ Rtjyapila ’ was gradually changed into ‘ Jayapala.’ 

1 Trana. by Baebau, Trubner, Vol. I, p. 199. 

1 See KZA, p. 76, on thia point. On the approach uf Maijmud in A.D. 1019 Tani. 
jaipll went towards Birl. 

9 TA, Trana. by B. Day, 1013, p. 12. 
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the army crossed the river, not without considerable difficulty, 
and put their enemy to flight. “Rome of the infidels asked for 
mercy after being wounded, some were taken prisoners, some 
were killed, and the rest took to flight, and 270 gigantic ele¬ 
phants fell into the hands of the Musulraans.” There has been 
some difference of opinion about the identification of this 
Barujaybftl. NizSm ud-Dln gives the name as Taru-Jaypal or 
Naru-Jaypal, which seems to be clearly the same name as that 
given by ‘Utbi.‘ Baru can very easily be transformed into Tarn 
or Naru in the Perso-Arabian script, ft is difficult to say how 
the confusion first arose, but I think it is better to accept the 
contemporary text of ‘UtbT. That Nizam ud-Din was not free 
from mistakes is shown by the fact that he describes the battle 
as having taken place on the river Jun (i.c., .Jumna), while 
‘Utbl clearly says that it was fought on the Rfthib.* The 
theory that Taru-Jaypill or Naru-Jaypal must be differentiated 
from Barii-Jaybal rests upon a statement of Niz&m ud-DIn, who 
in giving Mahmud’s reason for invading India in 410 A.H. 
writes : “It has been handed down, that when the Sultan heard 
that a Raja of the name of Nand4 ( !j^ ) had slain the Raja of 
Kannouj, because the latter had submitted and rendered alle¬ 
giance to him he formed a strong resolution to destroy Nandft, 
and in the year 410 lie again invaded Hindustan.” “ Thus it is 
assumed that when Mahmud invaded India, the Kanauj king 
Rajyapala,^ who ruled in 109 A.H., had been killed by Nanda 


' IbD al Athlr. io hit TA'4, (Buialc. 187A, Vol. IX, pp. 115-16) vet the uetne et 
The argameat that Tnri or Nuru may be mistakes for Baru applies also for 

Pnru. It is ooij a 'luettion of dobs, the oiniS'.ion of vbich is very usual la A'sbie 

MBS. 


' The KZA, p. 76, says that the battle took place when both the armies had urossrd 
the Ganges and ,p{,en 7'aru-Jayp&l was on his way to Bfcri. Habib (v,^||) identihed 

with modern B&mgaoga, which rises in the Qarhwal hills (30*5' N, 790*12'P]') sud falls 
into the Ganges a little above Kanauj, after a total course of about 370 miles. See Eltiot, 
Vol. I, p. 49, fo. 6;.A.4K, Vol. II, p. 46, fn. I : lOI, Vol. XXI, p 175. 

* TA, Trans, by Dey, p. 12. 

* Idanttfiad by these tcbolara with Baru-Jay pal, or PurS-Jayp&l Aral mentioned by 

* Utbl in oonneetioD with Mahmud’s expedition in A.H. 400. See \ol. II, p. 461. 
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whose name is taken to be a mistake for Gap^a, the Candella 
ruler.* So the prince who opposed Mahmud on the B&hib must 
have been his son Trilocanap&la.’ Now so far as names are 
concerned the following table will, 1 hope, show that there is no 
inherent improbability that the name Trilocanap&la might be 
corrupted in Arabic script into Baru, Parii, Taru, or Naru- 
Jaypftl: 

Jl^ jjy —Trilocanapala 
yy—Tarlujaypal 
JUf^ jy—Tarujaypai ” 
jy—BarujaypSl 
jji —Narujaypal 
j>y—Paruj aypal. 

But there are some strong objections to the supposition that 
all these names refer to one and the same person, viz., Trilocana¬ 
pala. The name Baru-jaybftl first occurs in ‘Utbl’s account in 
connection with the description of Mahmud’s first expedition 
into the Ganges valley in 409 A. H.* After describing the 
flight of RHjyapala from Kanauj, he proceeds to give us the 
account of Mahmud's subsequent conflicts in the same expedi¬ 
tion with the other neighbouring princes. One of these was 
Chand R^i and between him and Baru-jaybal, we are told “ there 
had been constant fights in which many men and w^arriors had 
fallen in the field;...at last they consented to peace, in order to 
save further bloodshed and invasion of their respective borders. 
Baru-jaybal sought his old enemy’s daughter, that he might give 
her in marriage to his son Bhimpai, thus cementing the peace 
between them forever, and preserving their swords within their 


> JRAS. 1909, Pftrt I, p.284 fn. 

* Identified bj theie eohoUn with Tarfi-jaypftl or NarG-jaypal. 

* Tbie form aetaally oocun in the raeentij pnblUbed text of the almoet oontemporaiy 
(d. 1048 A.D.) KZA, p 78. One ot the UBS. of TA, ooneulted by Elliot aleo givea tbie form 
see Elliot, Vol. H, p. 463. 

* Mole atao the itatement of TA (Trane, p. 12) that Nari-jaypil betom 410 A.H. ' had 
aoTarat timea fled before hie armiea.' 
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sheaths. He sent bis son to obtain the bride from Chand Rai 
who imprisoned the son and demanded retribution for the losses 
which had been inflicted by the father.”^ Now the author was 
here describing incidents which occurred before 410 A.H., and 
already by this time this Baru-jaybftl was to all appearances an 
independent prince and a contemporary of R&jyapala with sons 
of marriageable age. This difficulty was probably present in 
the minds of S. de Sacy and Elliot when they assumed this 
Baru-jaybftl to be identical with Rajaybal or Rajyapala.® The 
difference of the two names of course remains an obstacle in 
accepting the identification. Butin Arabic I is often written in 
MSS. as D and can readily be mistaken for a ;. It is not impos¬ 
sible that the initial v was originally the Arabic preposition 
meaning * to, at or with,’ which was wrongly thought by the 
scribe to be a part of the name. The mistake thus started may 
have been perpetuated in all subsequent spellings of the name.” 
In any case if we accept 'Utbl’s account as real history it seems 
impossible that Baru-jaybSl should be identified with the son and 
successor of R&jyapala though it is not impossible that he may 
have been a contemporary ruler of some other dynasty. But 
there is miother objection. The Dubkhund stone-inscription of 
the Kacchapagh&ta Vikramasimha dated in V.S. 1145 (A.D.1188) 
tells us that his great-grandfather Arjuna, being ‘'anxious to serve 
the illustrious VidySdhara deva had fiercely slain in a great 

battle the illustrious RSLjyap&la.A Candella inscription 

from Mahoba tells us that Vidy&dhara “caused the destruction 


* Bttiot, Vol. n. pp. 47 46. 

* JHd.p. 46, fn. 2 ud p. 47, fD . 2; klto pp- 461 ff. 

* This ii moeb more probable tb»D the ■aggestioD that tbe neme ehuold be reed ee 
Pur-i-Jejpel in the eenee ot ‘eoa ci Jajpel,' Put ii en old Persieu word end u eeidom need 
by the Peraiea bietoriene in the mom of e eon. It i» certeinly not Arebic. If the Arebio 
wiiten wented to write ‘eon of Jeypil,’ they wonld here probebly written ‘ibn Jeyptl.' I 
MB indebted for thie enggeetion to Dr. W- Miixe of the Ijockoow noivereitj. KZA 
(p. 70)• while giving the neme M Terd-Jeypil eometimee omite the &r«t portion end gives 
the BMBe M JerplU. Appueotly be did not coneider Tnru sa en eeMotiel pert of tbia neme. 

* £/, Vol. II, p. 2S7, lines 10, etc. 
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of the king of Kanauj.” ‘ These two inscriptions when jointly 
read leave us in on doubt that this Rl.jyapala was the Gurjara- 
Pratlhara king of Kanauj and the same ruler whose name is 
spelt by the Arab writer as RSjaybal. Thus RsjyapSLla was a 
contemporary of the Candella Vidyadhara and the Kacchapa- 
ghata Arjuna, and therefore alive at the time of Mahmud's 
second expedition against Kanauj when Nanda (Ganda ?), the 
father of Vidyadharx was still the Candella king.'*' So far as 
facts were available at the time, Prof. R. C. Mazumdar, T think, 
was right in describing as "gratuitous ” the attempt to harmon¬ 
ise Nigam ud-Din’s account with the epigraphic evidence, by 
supposing Vidyadhara the destroyer of Rfijyapala to be the 
crown prince of Nanda (Ganda ?). But since he wrote I have 
come across the following account of these incidents in the 
Arabic history Ta'rlkh nl-Kdmil of Ibn ul-Athir (died 
A.D. 1234) : “ In this year, 409,® Yamin ud-Daulah started 
on an expedition towards India, and he made larger prepara¬ 
tions than he had done before. The reason of all this prepara¬ 
tion was that when he had conquered Kanauj and its ruler, 
called the Ray, had fled away .. ..and Mahmud returned to 
Ghazna, Bida ( Uu ) the accursed, who was the greatest of 
the rulers of India in territory and had the largest armies, and 
whose territory was named KajurSha ( sent messen¬ 
gers to the Ray of Kanauj, who was named Rajaypal ( ) 

rebuking him for his flight and the surrender of his territories 
to the Musalrnans. A long quarrel ensued between them, which 
resulted in hostilities ; and as each of them prepared to fight 
the other, they marched out and met and fought, and Rajaypal 
was killed,* and must of his soldiers also perished ; and this 

' Ibid, Vol. I, pp. Jjw aod 222, V. 22. 

« JL, Vol. 7. p. 74. fn. 

1 This date m wroug and short bj one yesr. Though generally reliable, the Bulalc 
Bd. of this Work is not free from mistakes. Thus it has for on p, 98. 

* The 0.1, p. 78. says " In 410 A.H. YamTo ud-Daalah led an expedition againet 
Nandi who hsd kiliel Htjbkl, the Amir of Kanauj, aud bad admonished him for ruDDing 
away from the armiea of Mahmud.” 
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success added to the mischief and refractoriness of Bida, and 
his fame spread throughout IiKdia. Then one of the rulers 
of Intlia whose territory had been coivquered by Vi min ud 
Daulah, and whose armies had been routed, went to Bida and 
entered his service and sought his protection. He (Bida) 
promised to restore to him his country an 1 to protect him, 
but be made the coming of winter and the continuoii'^ fail of 
the rains an excuse. Now when this nows reached Yamin 

ud-Daulah he was disturbed and prepared for figlit ” _ [On 

his way from Ghazni he chastised the A.fglians, passed through 
the narrow passes in their country, and gradually reached the 
Ganges and crossed it.] “After tliat he hastened on and on his 
way he heard about a king of India called Parujaypal 
He fled before him and sought the shelter of Bidil, so that the 
latter might protect him. Mahmud traversed stages after 
stages and overtook Parujaypl,! and his followers on the 14th of 
Shaban; between him and the Hindus there was a deep river.' 
Some of his followers crossed the river and reached the enemy, 
and engaged him in battle. Then he himself with the.remain¬ 
der of his array also cro ^sed over, and they fought for the 
greater part of the day, and Parujaypal and his followers were 

defeated, a large number being slain and captured .Their 

king fled, wounded, and he did not know what to do. So be 
sent a message to Yamin ud-Daulah requesting peaces But 
Mahmud refused and did not agree to any conditions except 
Isl&m, and slfew innumerable of his soldier^ Barfijaypal started 
to meot Bids, but some of the Hindus surprised him and killed 
him (Barujaypal).”® 


I This is certainly the It’thib of 

i TKA, Bulak. 1874, Vol- I.X. pp. 113-16. The KZi eimply aeja Nandi had 
juomiaad to help Tard-jaypil and had agi^ed to take an array to bU ooaotry. Jaypiil 
crossed the Ganges and oarne towa^'di Riri. Amir Malinau'l also crossed the river and 
scattered thoae armies. Jaypil fled away with a few Hindus.'' I .nn indebted to Or. 
W. Mirte for tbeee tnnelatione. 
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The statement quoted above solves some of the problems 
which so long confronted the historians of India. Ibn ul* 
Athir clearly says that the person who killed Bftjyapftia was 
Bida of Khajuraho. As Ibn ul-Athir lived within a century 
of the death of MabmQd. his statement must be accepted as 
more reliable than the later account of Ni|am ud-Din. Thus 
it is apparent that the Nanda (I 4 U)) of the latter writer was 
a mistake not for Ga^da, as Cunningham supposed, but for 
Blda (lau).^ Apart from other considerations the following 
comparison of the,letters will show that Bldft can be corrupted 
into Nand& much more easily than Gan4a : 

Bld&. luto Ganda. lal/ 

Nanda. iuJi Nand&. tuJJ 

It is also important to remember that the name Ganda 
in a short a and therefore should properly be written as 
or 9*^ and not with an at the end.* That reduces further 
the resemblance of Ganda and Nandft. It can therefore be 
accepted that the person meant was Vidyftdhara the son and 
successor of Ganda. Bldft is a mistake for bjij, the phonetic equi¬ 
valent in Arabic of Vidya, the first portion of the name of the 
Gandella prince. As this statement of Ibn ul-Athir agrees with 
epigraphic evidence, there remains absolutely no doubt that 
about 409-10 A.H. Ganda was already dead. 

Another problem that is solved is the question about the 
causes that induced ^laljimud to invade India about 410 A.H. On 
the authority of Ni|am ud-Din it was assumed by V. A. Smith 
that Bajyapala was killed by an * alliance ’ of Hindu states for 

> It was io the middle of the iSth eentarj, that CaDoiogbam ftnt soggaated that 
Firiahta’a Ifondd waa a miareading for Qaif^a ; aee hia ASR for l68S*S8-64>6ff, Voi. II 
(Simla, 1871), p. 432. This haa been accepted by moat aeholara. B. Hallaaeh in El, 
Vol. I, p. 219 ■, B. Dej io the TA (Bibliotheca lodioa), Traoa., p. IS, fa. 1; V. Smith in 
/.4SfB, 1981, p. 11; in Id. Vol. XXKVd, p. 128 and JRA8, 1909, Part I, pp. 278.80 and 
fo. 1; Or. R. C. ICaamodar, in JL, Vol. X; p. 74, fa.; the CBI, Voi. Ill, aleo appaiwiUy 
aocepta it on pp- 21 ff. and p> 668 under 1099 A.D. 

t But aa Dr. Barnett pointe oat we'no doubt oometimee And both wd 
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submitting to MabmQd. The latter says he “ was furious when 
he heard at Ghazni of the punishment inflicted upon the prince 
whom he regarded as a feudatory, and resolved to take a speedy 
vengeance on the audacious confederates.”* Smith disregarded 
*UtbI, who assigned no other reason for this expedition except 
ambition and love of plunder. Nowhere again does *UtbI say 
that R&jyapftla after he escaped from Kanauj submitted to Mab¬ 
mQd. Now Ibn ul-Athfr makes it clear that the attack on Riljya- 
paia by Vidyftdhara was to punish the former for his flight and 
surrender of his territories to the ravages of the Muhammadans, 
and not for becoming a feudatory of the Yarnlnis. He also makes 
it evident that the cause of that expedition of Mahmud was not 
Vidyadhara’s attack on ths Kanauj prince but because 
of the Candella prince’s intention of attacking the territory con¬ 
quered and annexed by Mabmud in India. The third point that 
appears to be solved is the question of the identification of BarQ- 
jaybal. I have already pointed out that ‘Utbl represents him to 
be a prince who ruled synchronously with RajyapSla. Thus 
though there was no inherent objection, so far as the name Tri- 
locan ipala was concerned, in identifying him with Barujaybal, 
this fact appears to present an insurmountable difficulty. Another 
difficulty is added by Ibn ul-Athir, according to whom ParujaypSl 
was killed during the expedition of Mahmud undertaken in 
A.H. (410 A.H. ?), (1019 A.D). If this is accepted ParQjaypAl 
cannot be the same as Trilocanapala, who in the Jhusi inscrip¬ 
tion, dated in V.S. 1048 (A.D. 1027) ‘ meditated on the feet ’ 
of Rljyapala. As Ibn ul-AthIr tells us that Parujaypal was killed 
after the death of R&jyap&la it seems that there is left no other 
alternative but to regard him as a prince of a separate dynasty. 
I would however in conclusion draw the attention of scholars to 
one significant fact. After referring to the death of ParQjaypal, 
Ibn iil-Athir says : ** After this event Yamln ud-Daulah started 


JRAS, 1909, J’«ri I. pp. 878.79, 
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towards the city of Bftrl, which is one of the strongest fortress¬ 
es; and he found it deserted by its inhabitants and razed to the 

ground. He ordered its (complete) destruction.Now 

we have already shown that certain scholars basing themselves 
on the statement of Biruni, held that Rajyapala after escaping 
from Kanauj set up l}is capital at Bari. Though neither Bln'ini, 
‘(Jtbl, Ibn ul-AihIr, nor any other later authority distinctly says 
that Bari was the capital of either Rajyapala or of Barujaybal, 
yet from the way Ibn iil-Athir mentions the city of Bari it is 
possible to connect him with that city. Possession of the city 
would tend to indicate relationship with the line of Rajyapala. 
This may drive us to assume the existence of another prince 
between Rajyapala and Trilocanapala, The epitiiet tat-}m(ldnu- 
d/ii/Sta does not necessarily indicate immediate succession, BaiTi- 
jaybal may have been either a rival brotlier or an usurper belong¬ 
ing to the sun *, family, who for a time captured the capital by 
taking advantigc of the confusion which was then prevailing 
in the Hurjara-Pratihta kingdom. 

These expedition.s of Mahmud nearly completed the des¬ 
truction of tlic (Turjara-Pratlharas. In 409 A.H. when Maljumid 
first invaded the (Tanges-lumna valley, Rajyapala was still des¬ 
cribed as “ the cliief of all the princes of India,” to whom ” all 
submitted their necks in obedience...and acknowledged his high 
rank, and great power and dignity.” “ The degradation suffered 
by them by their defeat at the hands of Mafcimiid and the burn¬ 
ing of Mathura and Kanauj is probably indicated by Ibn iiI-Athir, 
who when referring to the princes of India during the next 
expedition descriiies the Candella Vidyadliara as “ the greatest 
of all rulers of India.” The violent deaths of Rajyapala and 
Barujaybal (“?) only hastened the complete downfall of the 


' TA'a, Boittk, 1874, Vol. IX, p. 116. This is also found ia ICZ 1, p. 76. U aajs : 
' Then he (to.varU Uan an 1 fo.ia t it deserted They burnt alt the temples 
and ptandere l erliatevar they found and from that place they m ircbed towards t'le army 
of Nanda.*' 

* KY, Trans, from the Persian version by Reyaolda, p. 468. 
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Gurjara-PratrhSras’ claim to empire over the Ganges valley, real 
or nominal. But epigraphic evidence shows that the dynasty 
lingered on for some time. The existence of Trilocanapala 
is revealed by his Jhusi grant. The inscription was discovered 
at Jhusi, a town on the left bank pf the Ganges, opposite 
the city of Allahabad. It consists of 26 lines, incised on a 
single thick plate, and begins with the genealogy of the donor. 
Pb.-M.-P. VijayapSladeva-padanudhi/ata Ph.-M.-P. R&jyapala-^ 
deva padSnudhydta Pb.-M.-P. Trilocanapaladevah, when in resi¬ 
dence on the banks of the Ganges near PraySga, having bathed in 
the Ganges and worshipped ^iva, granted ‘ Asurabhaka-Fisa.ve 
Lebhundaka-grama ’ to 0,000 Brahmans belonging to Pra- 
ti9tb(th)-&na ^ on the occasion of the Daksinayana Sarhkrdnti. 
The donees belonged to various pravaras and were the followers 
of various Vedic schools. The date (V) Sam. 1084 (A.D. June, 
1027) is given at the end.® 

The find-spot of this inscription may warrant the supposition 
that after the plunder and evacuation of Kanauj and Bari, the 
successors of RajyapSla retired towards the eastern portion of 
their fast dwindling kingdom. Nothing definite is known about 
the successors of Trilocanapala. The Kara stone-inscription 
however reveals the existence of a prince named Ya4ahpala, who 
ruled near Allahabad in (V) S. 1093 (A.D. 1037). The inscrip¬ 
tion which was obtained from the gateway of the fort of 
Kurrah (mod. Kara) in the Allahabad district (U. P.), consists 
of 17 lines of writing, and opens with the date (V) Sathvat 
1093. The epigraph' records that on this date Mahdrajddhir&ja 
Yas(S)apala (while encamping) here at the illustrious Kata, 
granted * KsMa{B)&mbsL-Man(}ale Payal&sa-grdma * to Mathura 
Vikta (Vikata?) of Pabhosa. Of the places mentioned in this 


^ A town sitaatted at the cnnStience of the Ganges and the Jumna near mod. Jhusi 
the find'Spot of the grant. 

* The grant was incidentally referred to by F. Hall in JASB, Vol. XXXI, p. 8 note, 
Kielbom then edited it fr<Hn an ink impression of the plate in /I, XVTII, p(<. 3S.3S. 

The grant is now in the Librany of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 
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inscription Kaui^&mbi has been rightly identified with Ivosam, 
near Allahabad. The village of Payalasa has also been identified 
with modern Paras or Pras, some 30 miles N.N.W. from Kosam.* 
The name of the prince and the date and locality of the 
inscription naturally raise the suspicion that Yas'alipala was a 
Gurjara-Pratihara prince, presumably an immediate successor of 
Trilocanapala. But at present there is nothing to establish defi¬ 
nitely his relationship with the Pratlharas and Trilocanapala. 
If he was a successor of the latter, he appears to have been the 
last prince of the dynasty which had held Kanavij and the 
Ganges valley for about two centuries. 


Genealootcal Taulf. 

{Known dates only given hcJoir.) 
Iwighu. 

LnkBmana. 


Nagabhata alias (Name unknown) 

Nagavaloka 

(A.D. 757) j 

Kakustha alias Devasakti or 

Kakkuka Devaraja 

Vatsaraja, 783-84 A.D. 

I 

Nugabhata II, A.D. 815- 
alias Nagavaloka 833. 


’ Tl)e inscription was first noticeil i»y ColeUrookc in 1809 in Vol. IX, pp. 440"41, of 
the Asiatie Researches. The article was reproduced in the Life and Essays of Colebrooka, 
Trabner, 1873, Vol. HI, pp. 245-46. In 193C Prinsep published an improved version in 
JASB, Vol. V, p. 731. Next fully edited by D. R. Sahni in JRA8, 1927, pp. 692-95. The 
some author noticed tlie inscription also in .15/. 1923-24, pp. 122-24. 
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alias Nagavaloka 
llumabhadra 

I 

lihoja I alias') A.D. 830, 843, 802, 865, 875. 


Mihira alias 
Adi-Varaha 


] 


Mahondrapiila 1 or 
Mahindrapula or 
Mahendrayudha alias 
Nirbhayarajanarendra 


l)chanfigrv-devi = 

Dhojadcva II 


870, 882. 


A. D. 
^893 
\ 898 
-(899 
/ 903 
\^907 


= MahI (or Maha)-devl. 


rMahipala I alias 
) KHilipala alias 
I V'infiyaknprda alias 
(,Herambapala 



i’rasadlinuii-devi —• 


i\Iabcu<li‘apal:i JI 
(945-10 A. D.) 


Devapala (918-49 A. D.) Vijayapfila 
j (900 A.D.) 


? 

Vmiiyakii|)ala 11 
(953 .')4 A. D.) 


? 

Mahipala 11 
{9.')4-55 A. D.) 


? I 

Vatsaraja II ? (055-50 A. D.) j 

liajyapala (1018 A. D.) 

I 


I 

in 

liarujaybiil (V) 

Bhimaprda (?) 


(1019 A. D.) 


I 

Trilocanapala 
(1027 A.D.). 

( 

7 


Yaiabpkla 
(1037 A. D.) 
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Abbaaid, 69. 112 

Abbasid Caiipht. 12 

‘ Abd-allah (AbJ-uIiab), coin of, 13 fn. 

‘ Abd al-llaJ^man, coin of, 13 fo., 14 fn. j 

' Abd al-Ual^mau and Na^r, coin of, 13 fn. 

‘ Abd ar-Babman ibo Sainurab, 65, 66 
' Abd aU'AzTz ibo ‘Abd Ullab ibn ‘Amir, 67 
‘Abdullah (Abd-allab), killed in a raid oo ibo 
Miikfftu frontier, in the reign of Mu'awivali, 

7 

'Abd Ullftb (Abd-allali), IVd/t of Siii!;ta»,67, Gs 
‘Abd Uliah iAbd-aiiab; ibn ‘Aiuir, 65 
‘Abd ubMalik (Caliph), 68 
'Abd ur-llaabld, 36 
‘Abd ur-Baahld Sultan Maa'ild. MO 
Abhaja, king of UraSa, 144 
Abbajauialla, Malta king of Nepal, 213 
Abhimanyu, prince (uieiitioned lu Bhuvauea* 
var ioBcriptioo of Uddyota Keaario), 110 
411 

Abhimanju, Baa^raku^ of Manapiira, 665 
Abhiiuanyu, king of Kaabmir, 78, 131, 132 
Abliimaoyu, prince of Suvar^apura, 4UB, 412 
Abbiuava-Haghavanaoda of poet Mapika, 224 
Abhiraa (of Nepala), 187 191 
Ab-i-Panja (river), 107. 

AbbldCirav&^aka, a village, 245 
Abbiaeka,154, 191, 53G 
Abr&aa, Idfn.'l 

Abu-'Afrk’ ‘Umair al Hlazini, 67. 

Aba ‘All Simjuri, 89 
Aba Bakrab, 68 
Abu Bakr-i-Lawik, 79 

A Buddbismua batdaa az lazlaaira, 1903, 
23 fo. S 

Abu’l-Fatb Hfi'ud, prince of Multan, 26 
Aba’l-Fa?l, 34, 40, 42, 43, 46, 46. 117,179, 
38‘2, 383 

Abu’l Qaaakm, ruler of Turan, 20 
AbO Ma‘ahar, Arab aetrunumer, 23, 24; of 
Balkb. 24 
Aba-Mualim, 69 
Abu 'Dbajdah ibn Zij&d, 67 
Acalaoaadgala, king of the Darda, 139 
Aobaemeniao, 65 

Adgya (aleo called Adtaar, Udiaar, Id&ya or 
Uddltja), king of Jftj-oagar, 491, 491 fo.5 
Adbbataaigara, MSS. of, 363. 364, 365, 375 
Ad-Paibul (aame aa Daibul or Dajbul), 6 
Ad^tnaka-deda, 683 
Ag4*ka, Ckpa prince, 583 
Ad'Dftwar (see Oiwar), 66 , 66 
Adbe|>ettana>ina94ele, 333 


Adbiiirta (officer), 376 
Adhirija, 74, 119 
Adhtraja Bhoja, zxivii, 74 , 119 
Adi-Buddbo, 640 
Adi-Kefiavs, god, 533 
temple atBenarea, 637 
image of, 610 

A()ike4ava-ghatta (at Benarea), 522 
Adiddra, Sura king, 320 fn. 3, 320 
Adity'a, 22 

Adityainalla, Ehada leader : invasion of, 2.'<l 
Adityasena, Uiipta king, ixzvi, 192, 214, 238, 
211, 276, 276, 569 
Adisiiiilia, MiibarajAdbiraja, 319 
Adivarflbaand the Bartb, 245 
Ailvaita4ataka of (lungadbara, 349 
Al'gbun xxxvii, xl, 26 fo. 2, 28, 605 
Afghanistan, 12, -55, ■'' 16 , .18, 59, 74, 76, 309 
Afra (Jam), 45 

Agh&ta (mod Aliud), capital of Medap&ta. 

561, 561 fn. 1 
Agrabara, 120, 134 

Agramabiai (chief que.mt 24.1, 245, 294, .132, 
461 

Abd (covenant), 66 

Ahiuvadevl, queen of UdayaWarna, 259 
ALir (Abbira), I9l 
Abmad, coin of, 14 fn. 

Abmad-i'Sheran, Kbalj Amir, 477 
Abmad Niyftl-tigln, 514 
Alimedabad grant of Slyaka, 504 
Abmiid (Ahmad) Khan, officer of Obiy&th 
ud-Din Tugbiuq, 217 

Aboma, section of the Shan tril>e; left Mau- 
luog in C.1215 ; under Sukiphft establishes 
B principality near the Dikhu valley, 264, 
266, 266 

A'ln-i-Akbarl, 30, 40,178, 265, 283, 341, 345 
382. 497 

Ajapala, defeated by MaliAsivagupta, 405 
Ai&tabdtrii, an epitliet of Yudbif(hira, 296. 
Ajay (also spelt Adjai), river, 843 
AjitamSns, 349 
A]mer,83, 91, 607 

Ak&lavarsa, 580 etc. (see Kfspa III) 
Aka^-Aliata (see Bhinudeva, VI7),407. 

Akbor (Mugbul emperor), 8 , 47, 111, ISO, 266 
Akhnnr, I(% 

Aktiapdda (Gautama), 475 

Akfaps(ala, office, 139 

AkfaWi, 431 

Akfayavafa at Gaya. S28 

Al'Ahwir (Labor*), 7 

Alakbioa, Qfirjora king. 72, 78, 74,119 

AUmkira, Sapdt. of tbe Brhadgafija, 172 
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AlaibklrMskn, Diman, 172 
AiiDMUiobba (EalabaaUmbliu 7), 443 
AtCpa-Pattaii, 516 
'Ali ud'Din (Kbaljil, 38, 42 
Al-BailamiD, 9, 9 fn. 2 
Al Birani (alao apelt Blraoi), 6, 9 fn.l, 10, 
llfo.4, 16 fn.l, 22, 23, 24, 2S, 62 63, 64, 
71, 72, 76, 76, 77, 90, 98, 99, 600, 606 
Alexander, xxxii, 

Al-Faraz, coin of, 13 fo. 

Al-Hakam (or Hikini) ibn 'Aw&oab (al-Ki- 
16bl), 11 

Al-Haji^j (bm Kajjftj), 68 
AlbJioe, Naddula Ckhanmna, 562 fo. 4 
AthapadevI, queeo of (ia;&-Earna, 326 
Al-mrifli, 6 

Al-Hiod (alao apelt Hind), 2, 9,10, 65 
‘All (Caliph), 66 

‘Ali the Meji guide of Mu(;ammad-i-Bakht- 
3rir, 260, 263 

‘All and Mubainmad, coin of, 13 fa. 

'All and al-Na^r, coin of, 13 fa. 

‘All ibn Hamid al Kofi, 6 fa.2 

‘AH Sh&b, 42 

‘AH Sbir (Jitn), 41, 46 

‘AH Sbit QAni', 31 fo.a, 33 31, 38 

‘AH Bbir Tam&cbi, Jim, 40 

Al-IvtttkbrJ (aee Iftakhrl), 16 

AbJorz, 6 

A1 Klkan (alao apelt Elkan), 1, 6, 7. 

Al-Elraj, 9 

Allahabad pralaati of Harifeoa, 56, 238 
Allih-band, 82 
Al-Labnm, 1, 31 
Allao, John, 14 fii. 

AUeivara, bod of Sahniera, 180 
Al-Mabdl (aee Mabdi), 10 
Al-Mabf&2ah, 11 
Al-Malibab. 9 fn. 2 

Al-Manfur, Abbaaid Caliph (aee Manfur), 113, 
Al'MaDfOrah (aee Manfurab), 11, 11 fn.i 
Al-Mklibab, 9 

Al-Ma’miiD (aee Ifa’muo), 70 
Al-Handal, 9 
Al-MaD«6r (Caliph), 12 
Al-Ma8‘adl, 15 
Alinora, 186 

Almora graot of MAdhavaaenu, 382 
AbMuhallab. 7 

Al-Moltaa (-Multan), 11 fn.l, 16 fn. 1 
Al-Mundl^ir, 7 
Al-Mu’tatiim, 13 
Aloe wood, 16, 21 
Alor.e, 7, 11.31,32, 7fu.5 
Alp-tigiu, 26i 28, 79, 60 
Al-Quodubar (aee Qundubur), 12 
Al'^adlr, 26 

Al-B6r (alao apelt ar-BQr), 18, 19 
Altar, Indian, 67 
Al-'Otbl (aee Utbi), 27 70.3 
Amarakaptaka, 392 fn.l, 676 
AmaranAtha, image of, 265 
Amitja,117, 921 

Ambi, qneen of KimiTfipaking Virablhn, 246 


Ambuili-Paltali, 639. 

Aiiigaehi grant of Vigrahepila 111, 297, 388 
Aniida, 66 
'Amil, 69, .70 
Amir. 19, 261, 262. 

Amira of Multan, 4 fn.3, 16, 18, 80 
AmogHakala4a, biruda of Vidyidbatabhafija, 
428 

AoioghaTarfa I, Biftraku^a king of Deccan, 
286. 301 

Araoghuvurpa II, B&f(rako^ of Deccan, 581 
Amogbavurva III, Ba^^ega, Bif|rakiita of 
Deccan, 589, 590 
Amrapapdik&.map^ala, 389 
'Amria ibo Musa (also spelt ‘Imrin ibn 
Muaa) : Arab governor of Sind, 12, 49 
‘Ainr ibn Laith (Layth), 75, 77, 79 
Aixiftadeva (^Mitradeva) Nayakot Thakuri, 
208 

Ainrtapala, B&|i(rakS^ of Eanauj, 653 
'Ariiru Nasur, 14 fn. 

Aibsiudatta, Gabga king. 452 
Amtuvacman, founder of the ^&kuri Dy. 
nasty of Patan in Nepal, 18*7, 189, 190, 
191,202. 211 
A pabilup&taka, 336, 563 
Anahilapatana, 88 fn.3 
Analladevi, BAfti’auda queen of Alhapa, 
662 fn 4 

Anandabhatta, author of Ball&Ia-carita, 354, 
470 

Anandadeva (aoq of Blhadeva^Naraaithha?), 
Nayako^ Th&kuri, 208 

Anandap&la (alao apelt Anandapal), Sabi 
prince, 27. 72, 67. 69. 91, 94 
Anandamalla, king of Bhatgaon, 204, 213 
Anandavardbana, poet, 116 
Anandatlrtha, founder of the Dvaita achool of 
Philosophy, 486 
Anahgapala, Sibi prince, 100 
AnahgapAla, king of Delhi, (?), 586 
Anahgabhlma II (alao colled Bbima), Gadga 
king of Ktlihga, 477, 478, 479, 483 
Ananta (Vifpu), ^1, 464 
Ananta, king of Kaahmir, 99, 138, 139, 141, 
142,143, 145, 208 

Anantaklrti (Graga.pa-intha-yaa), 200 
Anantarnalladeva, Mulla king of Nepal, 214, 
216 

Anantanag, 177 

Anantuvarnian Co(}agafiga, 412, 413, 422, 
449, 461,462,464, 465 
Anantavuniian Madhu'E&inirpava (aee 
K&in&rqiava, VIJ), 472 
Anantavratavidhi, MS. of, 214 
Anarudra-Visaya, 416 
Anis, XXX 

Ancient Indian Hiatorical Tradition by 
Purgiter, 113 fn.l 

Ap^aja-vamto, 426, 426, 482, 438, 436,437 
Andarko(h, village in Kashmir, 180 
Andhra, 4^ 

Andbra-Viaaya, 299 

AAga, 271, 272, 301. 333. 387. 889, 638. 694 
AAgati (?), Bhafija prince, 433 
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Ang>sha-fs-iua (AibifuTarixiaD), 187 
Abguttwa Nikaya. zxxii 
Anhilwirs, 36 

Aniraddba, preceptor of Ballilaaeoa, S6A 
AuiyaAkabhima (also* called AnaDsabhlmall), 
QaAga kiug of KaliAga, 473, 47S, 476 
Anna-ei^ra (atliue house). 258 
Aunala and Antiquities of Bajastfaan, 31 
Anoahirvin (Sasanid Ehusran I), 60 
Ana river, 177 
An^arl tribe, 30 
Antarila«PattalA, 519 
Antarvedi, (also spelt Antarvedi), 538 
Antirigam grant of YaAabhauja (K), 481'S2 
Antirigam grant of Jayabhafija (Q), 435*36 
Anilft, a stream, 117 
Anulia gramt of Lakfmaqasena, 376, 377 
Apabhraihsa (vulguirspeech), 121 
Apar&ditya, dil&hira prince of Kohkana, 172 
Apara-Mandara, 320, 841, 342, 343, 360 
Aphsod inscription of Adityasena, 236 
Apavflra, prince of Orissa, 410, 411 
*Aqd (agreement), 66 

Arabs, xxxTii, xxzviii, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 0, 
10, 11,12,14 . 24 , 31, 39, 64, 6,7, 06, 68. 
69, 70, 71, 74, 75. 79, 112, 695. 

Arab raids on Kashmir, ufTect on the latter’s 
foreign policy, 71, 72, 112 lu.l 
Arab conquest of Sind—its result, 23.24 
Arab garrisons in Siod, 21 
Arab State ot Multan, 17, 18; Munsunih, 18ff 
Arabia. 20 
Arabic, 71 
Arakan, 323 

Araina, camp of victory of Mab&bhavagupta, 
400 

Arangal, 487 

Ardashir I, Saasnian king, 57 
Ardhun&riivara, god, 365, 36G 
Ardbghgina, god, 348 
Arghuna, 47 Ia.3 
Arghun Dynasty of Sind, 47 
Arghnn, J^usain Shftb, 47 
ArghQn, Sb&h Beg, 47 
Arideva (see Arimaalladeva), 209 
Ariketarin, C&|ukya feudatory of Qovinda IV, 
680 

Arimalladeva, founder of the Malla Dynasty 
in Nepal (also called Andeva), 209, 212 
Aiiriia-Asabyaiahksrs, biruda of Ee4ava< 
sena, 381 

Arir&ia*madana4a5kara, biruda of Laksmana- 
sena, 

ArirAia«Ni)^iahka5aAra, a biruda of Ballftla* < 
sena, 3^ 

Ahvirsabbasabkara, a biruda of Vijuyasena, 
861, 363 

Arjana, epic hero, 680 

Arjuns, Haihaya king, eon of Kftavfrye, 

112, fa.l 

Arjuna, Eaoehapaghtta prince, 608, 604 
ArkadAlUta, 480 
Arkad&lio, 425, 429 
AtmaUI, city in Sind, 2 
AnnAll (Armabll) 2 


I Armll, last Sumra prince, 34, 41 
Armutji, Nepal king, opponent of Kashmir 
king oayipida, 193 
Ar-Babi ibo, Ziy&d, 65, 67 
Ar-Baahid (see Bas^d), 70 
Ar-Bnkhkhaj (see Bukhkhaj), 65 
Ar-Bflr (also Bi>elt al-Bur), 3, a 
Arsacid, 66 

Arsav&lli, 2 stone inscriptions of Cods 
gaAga,467 

Artbu4&stra of EautiJya, 550 
Arttani-Vifaya, 418 
Arun, river, 188 
Aryude4a, 128 
Aryans, xxx, xxxi 

Arya-tlrtha, on the bank of 224 

Ary&varta, 73, 576 fn,, 577, 57'j 
Arya-Dravidian (tjpe), 271 
Asata, king of Cumi>a, 144, 115 
Asa, his Miiitheinatical system, 23 
Asaiiiatl, Jalandli.ira princess. 138 
Aie^a-mahaSabda, 563 
Asbrafpur plates of the Kh idgas, 275, 283 
Asi (river), 368 

Asiatic Society, Bengal, 220, 259 
•Ssiil, 543, 543 fD.4, 341 
Asiii stone pillar jiiscription of Mahipkla, 
672, 679. 583-81 

Aloka, Maurya emperor, xxxiii, xxxvi, 
212-2fK>, 416, 422 
Afokacalla, 383 

Aspbotucuudra, tiabaijlavala prin ;e, 523 , 532 
Assam, xxxiii, xxxvii, 233, 236, 238, 

242, 246, 248, 449 , 259, 264, 266, 266; 
Gcnealogu ill tallies, 268 - 265 *. Biblio¬ 
graphy, 209-70 

Assam iilatcs of Vallabhadeva, 259, 360, 368, 
336 

At-Stnd, 1, 2. 4 fn,3, 8 
Af^a-gacchu-Sbupdala, 833, 343 
A§(a8abasrika I’rajfiaparauiita, 196, 198, 
201-02, 207, 213, 2-16, 283. 306, HH, 312. 
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Astor, 110 
Astrologer, 40 
Asurabbaka-ViRuya, 609 
Asuresa-PiiUialu, 540 
Advamedlia sacrifice, 274 
Ataapati, 3G7, 379, 3H1 619, 539, 532, 641, 
544. 646, 576 fn.l 

Asura-N&riyana, a biruda of Jayu-Stbiti- 
mallu, 223, 234 
A(avik&bi 340 

Athiral-Baqiya, of ai-BlruoI, 24 fn.l 
Atharvavedii, 584 

Athmallik, State of (in Orissa), 401 
Atiia (Oipabkara Srijfidna), 197, 2(X), 320, 
827 

Atrai, (river), 261 
Atreya-goira, 454 
Atri, sage, 332, 451 
At'T&fin. 678 
At(upiitibbig.t, 120 
Attock. 60 

Auiungxlb, Mugfaul emperor of Delhi, 3'‘.4,390 
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AafttKi groop of tpooch, uix, zzx 
AzftBiMrz, gfin Idn^, 890 
Avtutivaraiza. zzxni 
Avastit zzxiit 10» 265 
ATEntipwra {mod. VbtliiKH’), 115,164 
Avastllwra, Siva, 115 
AvaidannnaD, king of Kashmir, 118, 114. 
116. 117 

Aviunkta-kfetra (of Benares), 626, 524 

Awadh, 481 

Ayodbyi,849, 510 

Ayus, mythical kin^, 382, 451 

AZ'Zubair (see Zubair), 67 

AZ'Zdr, 66 (see Zur) 


B 

Babai, river, 185 
BaUsIpara, 162 

BabbrufCbans, son of BSUadeva, 178 
Blbiniya (Jtm). 41. 43, 44. 45 
Babur, 47, 05, fn.l 
Babor-nkma. 05, fn.l 
Babylonia, zzzi 
Bacon, v 

BAdA, FtfUfu of. 26Q 
Badal, in Dinajpar District. 800 
Badal Pillar inscription of Uurava Mi4ra (of 
Iba reign of NArAyapapAla), 254 288, 201, 
800,306 
Badan. 883 
BaddbApuraf?), 144 
BAg4> (•«> VAgadD, 342 
Bsghaura NArAyaQa image-ioscriptioa of 
MabipAia I, 311 
Bagbelkband, 589 

Bagmati (river), 186, 101, 211, 224, 228 ; 

valley of. 211, 216, 261 
Bagram, name of Peshawar in the time of 
Babar and Akbar, 85 fn. 2 
Bagula dan of the itathors 655 fn.l 
BabAtlh (also apelt BtiAtiAh; mod. Bhera), 
25, 87 

BAhikas, 249. 250 

BabmanAbAd (sometimes a{>oIt BrabinanA- 
bAd) 7. 7 fn.4. 8, 11 fn.4 
Babmanura 11, fn. 4 
BabrAm VI, Baaaniao king, (Ki 
Bahri-mad. 9 
Baiinatb Pra4aatts 194, 

BailamAn («)^), 9, 9 fn, 2 
Bij, a taz, 31 

Baiabbmdra, Mihak^apa^lika of Kara queen 
TribhnvAnA*mabidevI, 422 
BtlabbArata, (PracapdapApdA^*) ot RAja* 
iakbara. 676 
Baladava, god. 484 

Baladava (or Balavantadeva), king of M^qaal, 

toi 

BalAdhikrto. 666 

Bttiihnrii 6 fo. 8. 7 rn.6.8, 6 ta.2, 9, 
10, 11. 16 fo.t. 18. 65. 66. 69. Ufl. 
118, 686 

Balkdhyaeattdra, aLsvaeiya : Lord iit Lahara, 
176 


BAlAditya, Gupta king of Ifagadba, 59 
BAlAditya, Onhila Prince. 582 
BAlAditya. a prince of EaliAga, 449, 452 
BAljgrAma, in Varendrf, 355 
1‘AlapraaAda, BAf^akSta of Hsatikupdii^dl 
BAlaputradeva, rater or Buvarpsdvlpa, 293, 
294,295 

BAlArjtina, (see IfahAAivagopta), king of 
Srfpura, 393 
BalarAma (god), 868 
Baiaaore, 342 

Bftla-Valabhi, 341, 3t2. 342 fn. 2 
Bala van tadeva (see Baladeva), 200 
Balavarman, feudatory of Rfaoja I, xzxvii , 
Balavarman, EAmaiupa ruler, 239, 211, 
242. 216. 247 

Balavarman, king of Kiinarupa, 237 
Balban, SoHAu of Delhi, 383 
Bldnatb Hills (Salt Range), 05 
BalbarA (also spelt Balharl). 7 fn. 6, 10 

Balbarl (also spelt BalbarA) ),677, 

678 

Bali, Asura king, 371. 285 
Balkh, 13, 24, 66. 57, 58, 60 
DallAlacariin of Anaodabhaita, 354, 359, 3C4, 
470 

Ballalaaena, Sena king of Bengal, 3.51, 361, 
363. 364, 365, 366, 367, 376, 377 
Bslti, 110 
Balochia 33, 

Balncbiatan, xxiz, xxz, 1,2 
Bamangbati grant of Itanabbafija (D). 424, 
427 

Oaiuangbati grant of TtAjabhAfija (E), 427>28 
BambAiwa. 37 

fi&miyAn (also spelt Damian), 1, 21, 59, 60 , 
66 

Bamra State (in Orissa), 408 
BApa, author, xxxviii, 252, 275 
BaoAraa (Benares, U. P.), 643, 547 fii.2 
BanAraa! (also spelt BarAoAti and BArAnas!); 
a city in Orissa; same aa VirAnaal- 
KaUka, 491, 491, fn. 4, 492 
BinabAl Pass in Easbmir, 107,108, 111 
BipaAilA (mod. BanahAi pass), 108; castle 
of, 108.170 

Banepa, principality of: (in Nepal), 238 
Bang, country of, 261, 872, 373, 375,379, 479 
Banged grant of MabIpAla I, 304, 309. 312, 
315, 316, 329 
Banbatia, 44 

Banhstiayab (JAm.) 40, 46 
Bannab, 7 

Bannarj), B. D., 205, 308,416, 587. 691, fn.l 
Banpur grant of Dapdij-mabidevI, 418-19 
Bin BAjArgad. 312 
Bao6 ‘Attr. coin of, 14 to. 

Bany (Jim), 4^ 46 

Bappafcdev!, mother of Oakravannan, 126 
BappikA, queae of KdaAa, motbar of Haifa, 
146 

Banda, IS fn.S 

Baragaon, (alao mlt Bargaon). in Bihmr, S95 
Barak grant of Bhoja X. zxzvii, 99S 
BArAmnla defile, 107,109, US. 119 
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Btnn (mod. Bulaod Sbabr), 698. 

Buraol (goo Zii ud-dlo Bann{), 34, 86, 487. 
Bargaon (alao apolt Baragaon), near tbe 
tows of Bihar in Bibar, 304 
Batgaon (llaaza io Darrang, Aaaam.), 248, 
262 

Bargaon pillar inacription of Bftjyapftla, 304 
BargaoD graot of fiatoapala, 230, 241, 247, 
248, 249, m 

Barhataklo, Turki gihi king, 62,63 
Bgri, laat capital of tbe Gurjara-Pratibarus, 
600, 608, 609 
Bama (river), 856 
Baroda Gap, 9 

Baroda grant of Earka II (gaka 734.), 2B6 
Baroda plates of Mularaja I, 694 
Bar Panara, village in Oarrang District 
(Assam), 254 
Biirbadrathas, xxxi fn.l 
Bamadi (river), 263 

Barnett, Dr. L.D„ 9 fp.2, 65 fn.l, 110 
fn.4, 199 fn.l, 227 fn.l, 229 fn.l, 
244 fn.l, 319 fo.4, 447 fn.l, 455 fo.l, 
457 fn.e, 483 fo.2. 484 fn.l, 515 fn.l, 
606 fn.2 

Barrackpur grant of Vijajasena, 320, 854, 
356, 358, 360, 863-64, 365 
Bartu (or Britu) ruler in Gudb, 547 ft,. 2. 

Barujaybal ()’ 600, 6i)l,602, 6U3, 
606, 607, b08 

Barws?, (mod. Broach), 6, 9. 

Basabi grant ol Hijaputra Govindacandra 
(of tbe reign ut MadanapaJii), 507, 611-12, 
617 

Baaarh (ancient Vfti4ali), 210 
Baeak, Mr. B. G., 256, 333 
BASlAEnS BASIAEON, 65 
Ba§ra (also spelt Basrah), 20, 67 
Baifrab (see Ba^ra), 66 
Baudb (also spelt Baud) State, 425 
Baudh grant of Kanakabbafija (M), 432-3;j 
Baudb grant of liaQabhB&ja (A), 424-26 
Baudb graut of RsQabbafija (B), 426-26 
/ / 

Ba’firah ( *JD^ ), 4 fD.3, 16, 10, 678, 679 
fn. 1 

Bayana stone inscription of Citralekba (also 
called Ukba Mandir stone inscription of 
Uahipila U?), 574, 591, 592 
Bay of Bengal, 391 
Beas (river), xxxii 

Beajy Bay (also spelt Biji B)iii, 25, 25 fn.d 
Beg.iar*nima, 30, 34 

Begmatl river (VegamatT -^Karatoja?), 261, 

864 

Bebar (also spelt'Bibar), 185 

Bahiiton or BaUstan inscription, of Darias 1, 

65 

Balaaagoti, 80.80 fn, 4 
BaUTAoappw of BbojavarmaA, 858, 

88U82. 833,386, 886,. 843, 868 
Bat|aBiUi,80fa. 4 

Bdkbara atoBo-pUlar iosf^tion, of Vijaya- 

kai^a, 54&-48 


Benares, 24, 507, 509, 512, 614, 624. 

529, 543. 251, 316, 5Kd 

Benares College graot of Govindacaudra, 
637-88 

Benares, 2 grants of Govindacandra, 616, 
i 619-20 

I Benares grant of Laksmi-Karos, 595 
1 Bendall, 0.. 186,194, 195, 19 S, 200, 202. 200, 
! 207,208, 209,213. 214 , 216. 218, 220, 

221 223 226 227 

' Bendall’s Catalogue (Csmbridge, 1883), 108 
Bengal, xxxv, 10, 203 235, 247. 251, 255, 
256,257 , 258, 260. 2G1. 263. 271, 272, 

(Int. v). (Int. ix), 273, 274. 276, 277, 

I 278, 284. 293, 296, 3(;3, 304. 315, 820. 

323,324.331, 334, 33G. 337, 342, S4S. 
344 . 845 . 346, 352, 355, 868. 359, 360, 

I 361, 304. 872, 882, 333. 406, 416, 479. 

! 564, 569, 670, 671 

. Bengal Asiatic Society, 7 grants of Qovinda* 
candra, 619, 6'i6-39 

; Bengal Asiatic Society's grsnt of Gsya- 
^atnnga,410 

I Bengal Asiatic Society’s plate of Vinayaka* 

! pala, 572, 679, 581. 584-85, 588 

] Bhadrei^vars, K&yastha, in charge of Opha* 
j kflya office, 135 

. Bhsdsing Deo (^Bhupalaaimbatleva 7) Bim- 
rooD Kari^Sla prince, 206 fn. 1 
Bhagadattas ul Pr&gjyolifa, xzxiv 
I Bhagadatta, ruler of Prigjyotii^a (Kkmaiupa), 

I 6 fn. 6, 235, 236, 237, 239, 240, 241. 242, 
245, 246, 249, 262 
Bhagadatta-raja-kula, 192 
BbagadaUa-ra]a'kalaj& (Uftjyainatf), 241 
Bbagalpur, in Oibar, 273, 274 
Bbagalpur grant of Nariyanapaia, 247, 279, 
284, 285, 288, 201, 297, 298 , 299-300. 312 
Bb&galladevi, queen of Aoiyafikabbutna II, 476 
Bb&gavata Fnrftpa, 199 
Bbagavatl, goddess, ‘202, 681 
Bbagiratba, 296 

Bbagiratlil (river), 280,812,375, 362,500, fn. 5, 
Bbagwat (or Bbiigvrat), Gei of, 546 
Bbagyadevi, daughter of Baflraku^ TuGga- 
deva and queen of Bftiyapkia, 3U4 
Bbagwaulal Indraji (see Indraji), 186 
Bbaiiavata-Paf.ala (Put(ala ?), 512 
Bbairava, 288 
Bhakkat. 29, 42. 43. 46 
Bbaktagrama (mod. Bhatgaon), 223, 236. 
Bhakti-purl (aame as Bbaktagrima; mod. 

Bbatgaon), 227, 227 fn.l 
Bbaktad&lC (alms-house), 259 
Bfaakwat, 6ef uf, 870 
Bballa^, poet, 121 
Bhallatalataka. 121 
BhalUla, BCftrakfita of Dhanop, 562 
Bblo^tSirika, 527 
Bbavdana-rijaya, 459 
Bbaodukar, D. B.. 564. 572, 574, 576 
Bbaodaifcar, Bir B. O., 306. 664 
Bbaftjtt (of OriMO)» 428ft. 

Bbiottdavo I (olao oallad ▼ira-Bhioadava]^ 
Gabga king of Kalibga, 488, 483» 464 
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binul eva TI [also called Vlra-BhAnadeva 
and Vir&dhivira-B&i;adeva («ic !)], Gadga 
king of Kaliftga, 486, 467. 49S 
Bbioudcva in [also called Vlra-Bh&oa and 
PraUpa-vIra-Bavudeva (sic l}], Osbga 
king of Kalibga, 490, 491, 494, 495 
Bb&DDdeva (IV?), also called Akafft-Abati or 
bfatta, (last QaAga king of EaliAga), 497 
Bhgraaafaa (see 6ivakara I), 415 
Bb&rata war. 187 

BliAratlja-NatyafiAstra, MS. of, 213 
Bbarella Nateivara image inacription of 
Layahacandra, 323 
Bbartula (same asVartula), 141 
Bb&akara, foaoder of a dynaaly (Candra- 
vam4a) in Kftmarupa, 259 
Bbaskaradeva, king, of Nepal : founder of Mie 
Tbakuria of Nayakot, 230 
Bb&akaradytiti, aee Bh&akaravarnian, 237 
Bhaskartcftrya, astronomer, xxxvi 
Bbfiakaravarman (also called Kumara and 
Bhaskaradyuti), 237, 238 , 239, 240, 266, 
273,310, 311 
BbSavat, 593 

Bbiavatl, aatronomical work by Satauanda, 
471 

Bbk^a lBhat('a'?)'Potra, 425, 410 
Bh&^ra in Sylhet, 260 
Bbatera grants, of tlic dynasty of KliarvaAa, 
366 

Bbatgaon, founded by JayadeTunialla, (ace 
BhaktagrSma and BhaktA-puri), 204, 213, 
218, 219. 225, 228. 229 
Bli&tiih (same aa Bahatib liiid Bliere), 87 
Bbatiuda, 80, 80 

Bbartrpat^a (II), Guliila king, 587, .595 
Bhatta, 110 fn. 4. 400, 404. 421. 428, 429, 
431, 484, 437, 439. 440, 411, 446 
Bhatta, Gubila prince, 682 
Bhatia Bhavadeva, 255, 335, 312 
BbatVa Gurava (aanie as Giirava Midra), 300 
Bhat'taputra (see Bha{iipnlra.), 361, 399, 407 
409, 418, 426, 434, 437. 441 
Bliattas, crown K.ishunTr king Uajadeva, l7o 
Bhajia V&mana, Mauln of Mahlpala I, 312 
Bhattia Baja, 25 

Bhauma, one of Naraka's rtme, 248 
Bbauma-kula, 414. 410 
Bbaumanvaya, 414, 414 fu. 4. 415 
Bhauma's race, 252 

Bhauttas (-Tibetans) : origin of the word, 
110, 110 fn.4. 112 
Bhaut^rS^tradtivan, 110. 

Bbava (Siva), 215 fn.2 
BhavabbOti, dramatist, xxw 
Bhavadeva [aee Bba|{a Bhavadeva), 336, 
342 

Bbavadeva Cintkdurga (or ' Sripuia king ’ 
Uapakc4arin), 393 
Bbavanacandra, 118 

BbAvasimbadevu (- Bhup&lasimha 7), Simraon 
Karpftt S prince, 206 

Bhera (also kiiowh as Bahitih and Bli&tiah), 
25, 80 fu. 5, 87, 88 

Bberaghat inscription of Alhat.nidevT, 3'.^'i 


Bberl, 456 

Bbfk^kc&ra, son of Bboja and grand son of 
Har^a, (Kadbiitir prince), 159, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170 
Bbik^u-safigha. 322 

Bbilrail 9 fn.2 


Bblm, fort of, 93 fa.2 
Bbim (BbTma), Sftbi prince. 72, 77, 130 
Bhlnia, Sabi king, 79,130 
Bbloiadeva, S&bi prince; coin of, 78 
Bbimadeva, TI, Caulukya king of Anhil- 
v&d. 635 

Bbimadeva, DAmara, 159 
Bhfma, nepliew of Kaivarta king Diwoha, 
340. 344 

Bhima, Brahman officer of Jsssaks, 171 
Bbimadeva, miuisterof Madaospals, 351 
Bhlmagnpta, grandson of DiddA, 133 
Bbima-Se4avn iVisnu), 78,149 
Bhmiapala (Sabi prince), 29 
Bhlmapala, Biftrakutaof Kanauj, 553 
Bblmaratha, a bhuda of MahAbhavagupta 
(Somavamaf of Knsals), .394 
Bhitiiayasas, ruler of Magadha; Samanta of 
Ramapala, 340, 311 
niiimpal, son of Barujayp&l, 602 
Bhinmkl, 9 fD.2 
Bhisak, 422 
BbifSvaknpura, 170 
Bbiuli (or Bblwali), fii f of, 546 
BbiwaUi fief of, 370 
Bhoga, 592 

Bhogavarman, Maukhari prince, 192 
Bhogavatl, queen of Candramukha, 237 
Bhogi, 418, 422, 4tl 
Blioijika, 415 

Bboi dynasty of Orissa, 198 
Bboja, AdhirSja, 119 

Bboja I, (iurjara Pratiliara emperor, xxxvii, 
xxxviii, 9, 73, 74 . 279, 292. 293, 303, 307, 
507, 507 fn. 1. 569. 586. 588, 595 
Bboja TI, Gurjara-Pratih.ara emperor, 572, 
.573. 575, 570, 581 

Bboja, son of blie Kashmirian king Har§a, 
1.51. 16.5, 156 


Bboja, Nepal king,_ 193 
Bboja. son of Ealasa, 159 
Bboja kings, 283 
Bboja, son of Salbana. 172, 173 
Bliojadeva, Nepal king. 199 
Bhojsdova, L’aramara king of M&lava, 110, 
199 


Bbojadevasathgraha, MS. of, 230 
Bbojavarmao, Varman king, 250, 332, 333, 
330, 343, 315, 358. 

Bbolabhim, king of Pa^^^napura, 635. 

Bhotta (Tebetan), 178, 179, 

Bbot^'Viftii 196. 

Bhrama; B&stroda prince of Kathia' 
war, 665. 

Bhrapda-vifaya, 402 

Bliukti, 337 , 313. 351, 359, 363 . 367. 377, 
378, 379, 380, 382, 289.294, 300, 312,317, 
320 fn.l, 331, 322, 320,3.56, 581, 584, 146 
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Bhfilokunallft (see Bome^Tara III) 

BhuAgar I, Sutnra prince. 32 
Bhuagar II, Siimra prince, 34 
Bhangar III, Bdmra prince. 34 
Bhipatisimba, Karoi$aka of Bimrann, 
Bhatan, 236, 236 
Bhniiiia, Sura king, 320 
Bh&veoa Naga, MahaksspstalAdh&krta of 
Dap4i'<osb&devT, 418 

Bhalavarnian (eee MahA>Bhutavarmao), 
K&manipa king, 237 
BhuvanapSla, Ba^trakuta of Kannj, C53 
Bhuvanaraja, rebellious son of Ksitiraja, 142 
BbuTanesvar (also spelL BhiivaDesnar), 410, 
412,412fD.l 

Bbuvaoesvar, 3 stone inscriptions of Anijan- 
kabhima I. 475-76 

Bburaneavar inscription of Narasima II, 
479, 483-84 

Bbavanesvar inscription of Dha|t' Bhavadeva, 
256 , 335, 342 

Blda (Vidyadhara), Candella king, 605, 60(i, 
606 fn.l 

Bibar (also spelt Behar), xxxt, 198,185, 273, 
248, 271, 272, 274, 275, 277, 281. 293. 
296, 297 . 298, 301. 302, .303 , 304 . 315. 
324 326. 337, 344, 350, 352, 361, 3(i9, 370, 
371, 372, 415, 491, 561, Sii'l, 577 
Bibar, city of. 370, 371 
Bihar, modern town of, 295 , 298, .30! 

Bibar, atone-image inscription of Vigrab t- 
pMa III, 328 

Bihar stone-image inscriptiod of llamapiiUt, 
846 

Bijapur stone-inscription of Dhavala, 560 
Bijay Ray, 25,87, 88 
Bijja, 100 

Bijjala, Ealacuri ruler, 204 
Bilbatia (Vidy&pati), Kashmirian poet, 1.39, 
141, 147, 203, fn. 0. 203 
Bilbari plates of Yuvariiiadeva IT, 505 
Bimba, SaivadbikitriD of Bliiksaiara, 161, 
166 

Bimbk, B&hi princess; wife of Tunga, 95 
Bimbisflra, king of Magadha, 272 
Birbhum, 271, 343 

BiranI (see al-Birunl) 8. 11, fn. 4. 71. 72, 
76, 76, 77. 90, 94, 95, 98, 99. 6fX>. 603 
fiidva Siibha, founder of the Koch Kingdom 
in Assam : capital Cooch-Bihar, 265 
Bitbn stone inscription of Siha Jiathada, 
563 

Black Pagoda at Konarak; built by Nara- 
simba I, 482 

Black Kidge (Koh Baba or 6iy&h koh), fK) 
Blocbmann, 261| 263 

Bod (Tibetan =; Sanskrit Bhota or Bhantta), 
lit) fn.l 

Bodbgaya, 304,197 

Bodbgaya ioacriptiona of ASokaoalla, 383 
Bodbgaya inscription of Jayaccandra, 369 
Bodbgaya stone-inscripliou cf Dbartnapala, 
288 

Bodbgaya alone inscription of tiopala 11, 
305 


Bodbgaya stone-inscription of Oorinda- 
eandra, 540 

Bodbgaya stone-inscription of Mablptla, 
312 

Bodbicaryivatara, 202 
BodhideTa. saeiva of RAmapfila, 2S7, 347 
Bodbiaattva, 290, 540 
Bodbiaattea PadmapA^i, image of, 346 
BodhitRttaTadanakalpalat& of Kfemendra, 
MR. of, 214 
Bodo-Shan stock, 264 
Bogfaaz-K6i, xxx, xxzi 
Bogra District (Bengal), 255 
Bolyksaka (mod. Bnliasa), 109, 119, 122 
Bombay, Presidency of, 6, 577 
Hook of Indian Eras by Cunningham, 103 
Honai grant of Udayavarkha, 437, fn.l 
Brabmadatta, Mahakfapa(attkti and hhogika 
of Sivakaradeva, 415 

Brahma-keatriyas, 354, 255, 356, 350 fn. 3 
Brabman (god), 451 

Brahman (casta), 3, 4, 5, fo. 5, 4<^, 62, 

72, 132, 240, 278, 283 

Brahman assemblies; their sacred fasts, 164 
Brahman, assembly for election of a king 
in Kasbiiiir, 128 

Brabman enrpurat ions; corrupt. holds fasts 
bb a protest, 184, 143 

Brabmans I’lerforiii tbc Abhtfektt of Urcala, 
154 

Bialiman, eouncillorB, 135 
Brabman lampaiax, 534 
Brahman R&hiH (see Hindu Rshis), 72 fn. 4 
Brahmana-aarvasva, of HalAyiidhn, 375 
Brahmanavasti-vifay.'i., 428 
Brabmanical faith, 61 
Brahm.'iT&di, 356 
Braliinanl-grftina-rnapdala, .329 
Brabmapala, king of K&marupa, 247, 248, 
252, 264, 26.'S,_239 
liialimap&la, Oanjfidhip.a, 139 
Biiiliiiiapura, gift to Brahinana. 476 
Bi.i.limiii)iitra (nver), 243, 248, 256 , 257, 263, 
364,266, 267, 271, 272 

Biahmapiilra valley. 236, 236 , 238, 226, 266. 
267, 258 

Brahmin (same as Brahman), 6 fn,4 
Brahois, xxix 

BrhadgaBja ((in-tt IreaBiiry), 172 fii,2 
Bfliagrbc (yo?) v!«».ith>i Pa/lfll4, 516 
Brbadgrhokaiiiiskra-Patfflfd, .536 
Brbadrajfii. 612 fD.2 
Brhadrhevamk&gai [sic ll-Paltal&, 510 
Brhadgrhokamis&ra-PaUafc, 610 
Brbatpro^^ha grant of Diuivarman, 833'84 
Briggs. 26 

British Museum, 212, 302 
British Museum coin eahioet, 14 fo. 

Broach, 6 

Budail il»n Tabfah, 7 

Budaun (Vod&mavul&), 554, 555,564 

liudi’On. 647 fn,2 

Budaun stone-inscription, of Lakbagnplla. 
.555, 562 

10 , 11 fn. 1, 15 fn.l 
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Boddli*, zxzii, 24, 210, 208. 295, 805. 
812, 818, 814. 821. 329. 328. 3‘/0. 880. 
881, 882, 840; (god). 461: image of 298 
Bodbadevz, brother of VaidyadeTa, 267, 268 ' 
Boddharija, BZftmkflta of Dhanop, 662 
Bttddhawfla, Sena of Pl(bf, 398 
Bvddhalfl, Stbavira of the Mabiaaftghikas 
at Vikramalilb, lOS 

Baddbiem, xzxTi, 8,24, 76, 187 , 288 , 317, 
416 

Boddbiat, 218 

Boddbiat convent, 618 

Boddbiat monka of Sind, 298 

Boddbiat friara (Stkya-bhiki^u), 422 

Boddbiat idol, destroyed in Dakgi^&patha, 653 

Boddbiat monastery,. 208 

Boddbiat religion, 632 

Boddbists, 80, 76 

Boddbigt temple, 11 fn.l 

BBdil, 106 

Bognda grant of Midhavavarman, 446 46 
Bl&er, Sn 

Bohnar Ba’ta, Batbor Bans of Dabra, 37 
Bokka I, king of Vijayanagar, 491 
Boll and horaeman type (coin), 76 
Bom*zn, near Martapdo i° Kashmir, 78 
Bundelkfaand. 677, 694 
Bonji, 78 

Bozrajis of the Aboms, 264, 266 
Bordban-Ko( (VardbanahutT, north of Bogra, 
eloee to Govindaganj), 261 
Bnrdwan, 274, 848 
Bnnna, xzix 
Buzmpee frontier, 285 
Bomell, Dr., 650 
Boat, 66, 67,68,69 
£«{((ka, 243,143, fn.d 


C 

Caeca, Bl^trakfi(a of Dbanap, 662, 663 
Oaebar District (in Assam), 267 
Clbamlnas, 371, 374, 641, 642, 696 
OBhaminas of Naddilla, 662 
Gifaaminas of Fartapgarh, 586 
Clbamlnas of Oikambbari, 632, 662 
Oaitya 2(X), 583 
Oritya-grha, 660 
Oiklidar, Bengali title, 661 
Cakrabhrta (Viippu), 237 
Oakradbara, 166 
Cakrakom (in C. PO. 470 
Oakrapipi. ^t-; ancestor of GaAgIdbara, 349 
OakraewinuD, temple at Thanesorar, 94 
Oakravarman. 126,126 
Ohakravarii, Pandit Saradaprasad, 245 
Oakra-vihira, monastery of, 207 
Oakrlyodba, roler of Kanauj, 979, 285, 266, 
287, 299, 209 
0alamarti>gap4^ 489 
Oalingae, 8M 

OaUidi, 6. 7, 12.18. 20, 21, 23, 96. 67, 68, 
69, 70; downfall of his power ha Sind; 
cauies, 18 fn.5 


(•Saolika, SQIika or fifilki?), 188, 
488 fn.2 

Cft)Qkya. 9. 208, 204, 260, 881, 856, 867, 
447, 488, 688 

Cl}ukya dynaaty of Ealy&pa, xzxiv, 209, 810 
Ci)nkyae ^ Vitlpl, ZZxir, 559 
C&lukyae, Eastern. 450, 466. 470. 487 
Cambay ^ates of Govinda, IV, 8()6, 660, 581 
Cambridge University Libruy.lOB, 214,225, 
824 

Gampl (mod. Cbamba), 107,141, 144, 145, 
162, 167,169 

Cbampi, Bbagalpor DtitrnA, 278 
Campipuit (Smth of Petana) founded by the 
MaUa Princes, 212 

Campaka, officer of Easbmirian king Harfa, 
father of Ealhapa, 166 
Capdllas, 97, 100, 116, 128,181,164 
Gapd&Ia (Tories?), 06 
Cap4&la, gnarda, 142 
Candaii, qoeen of Paramardi, 151 
Capdakaolika of Epemlivara, MS. of, 816 
Capdirjnna of Safikafagrlma, 341 
Oandella, xxxvii, 176. 807. 604, 608,688. 
641, 642, 672,581,683, 690, 698, 594, 
602, 604, 607, m 

Capde4vara, author of E^ya-ratnikara and 
Eftya-cintftmani; minister of Malla Hari* 
simiha of Nepal, 216; author B&na- 
ratnftkara, 217 

Chandimau image inscription of Bimapila, 
846 

Candra (^), 832 
Candra, Dlmara of Labara, 176 
Candra (deva),G&badav&la king, 628,630,681 
Candra, founder of the Baptrakota line of 
Kanauj, 605, 568 

Candra, B&ptraku|a Ma^alidhipati of Alga; 

son of Suvarpadeva, 666 
Candras, a royal family of Eastern Bengal, 
278, 321 ff., 844. Genealogical Table, 386 
Oandradeva (sometimes called Candra), 
founder of the Giba^av&la dynasty, 841, 
606, 607. 508 , 600, 610,611,664 
Candragupta, Maurya emperor, 816 
Candragupta, Brfpnra king, ^ 

Candragupta, priuce of JUandhara, 833 
Candra kings of Arakan, 828 
Candrslekhl, daughter of Phsdgupa, 113 
Candralekfal, queen of Co^i^aAga, 471, 472 
Candrarija, Conunander-in»Oheif of the 
Eai^mir king Harps, 164,165 
Candrabbigl (Ohenab), 108, 160 
Candrad'^ps, 322 
Candrami^a, low4>om,186 
Candramukha (see CbandramukhkTannaia), 
287 

Candramukhavarman, king Eimu&pa, 287 
Csndra>mldbaya, shrine cl, 611 
Candravaffida {oi East Bengal), 822 
Candravarman, Vannan king of Sithhapura* 
833 

GandrlvaiS (mod. OandrairtI) fort of, 609, 611 
CandravaM, 3 grants Ca^hcadeve, 
606-11 
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Cudriki, danghter of Anadgnbhima II and 
wife of the Haihaja Paramardioi 476t 
468. 488 fn.l, 484 

Clpaa (C&pa-vaAia) (of VardliainaDa (in 
Kathiawar), 563 
CftpotkB(a, 38 fii.3 
Cappadocia, xxxi 
Caraka, 24 

Castea and tribea of the Punjab and the 
Nortb'Weat Frontier Province, 95 In.l 
Cftte4vara atone-inacription of AuiyubkabhT- 
ma II. 476. 477-78 
Catura^Iti-PaUdfd, 522 
Catorbbuja, author of Haricarita-kavya, 
289 

Carudatta. Hahasandhivigrahika of Muba* 
4ivagupta, 404 
Caulukya, prince. 852 

Caulukyas (of Anhilvkd). 38 fu. 3, 3JC, 535. 

581, 663 ‘ 

Civadas, 38 fn.3. 9 
Otvotaka, 36 fn.S 
Cauhin. 91 
Cedi. 693 
Cedi rulers, 588 

Census Report, Bajputana, 6 fn 1 
Central India, xxxv, 587, 593 
Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 297 

Central Provinces (C. P.), 251, 342, .391, 
892, 393, 408 
Ceylon, 22, 334 
Cbach, 3, 4 6, 6 fn. 4, 39 
Chach-nima, 3, Sfn. 2, 5, 6 fn. 1,8, 21, 37, 
89 

Cbakk dynasty of Kashmir, 180 

Cha-ko-sin-ti ( = 6aktiHliDha?), 219, 225 

Cbakravarty, Mr. M., 204*05 

Cbamba, 141, 145 

Chamberlain, 73,148 

Chanda, R. P., 319 

Cbandar, 5 

Chan Chub, Tibetan prince, 327 
Cfaanar (Chanlsar), 33 
Cfaand BAI, a prince of N-India, 602, 603 
Chandwar (also spelt Cfaandriwar), battle 
of, 642, 544, 545, U7 

Ch&6gu-Narlyapa pillar inscription, 186. 
210 

Chanlsar (Ghanar), 33, 37 
Channa, tribe, 87 

Ghannun, Channa chief of Bhig-nai, 37 
Chan-p'o (Champa), 273 
Gharsadda. 61 

Chatlsar (probably same as Chanar or Chanl- 
ear), 36 

Chatsu inscription of Bilkditya, 562 
Ohaukot, town in Nepal, 213 
Chavannes 66 fo, 1, 60 fn. 1 and 2 
Chaurasi grant of Sivakara, 415 
Ohiwaras (probably the same as CUtradas, 
OlTotaka or Cipo|katas), 88 and 38 fn.3 
Chenab, river, 89, 111, 119 
Cbena^ Valley, 108 

Ghhatsr|iar grant of Govtndacaodra, 519 


Chhatisgsrh, Division, (C.P ), 391. 396 
ChikkorsB of PiVhl. 339, ^Ml, 363. HU, 6<15; 

genealogical table, 387 
Chikoravaihia of Pit hi, .528 
I; philka Lake, 891, 413 
China, 8, 22. 60, lit), 196, 218 
Chin KUs, 235 
Chinese, 58, 64 

Cliinete annals, 58, 112, 191, 222, 226, 276 
Chinese Pilgrim, 59 
Chionitae, ^ 

Cbitek, 4. 590, 695 
Cbitnl, 78 

Chittagong Hill TnictH, 235 
Chittagfpg plute of Daino(l,ir.i, 384 
i Ctiuta Nagpur plateau, ^lOl 
. Christians, 20 
Christian cburcbeH, 10-11 
'Chronology of the early lulers of Nepal * 
by Fleet. 19() 

■ C|ui, river, 60. 

j Chuddii, city piv-feci ; eluiiiieii de^icent frofu 
I Yaiaskara, 159, his brother Rai)da (Suiii- 
kharijn) URiiri>s rojiil {xiwer. 159 , 1 ^ 
Ciuuldft, wife of Paiiiar.i Giirg.ieandra, 160 
Ghiitias, a tribe of mixed Bodo-Sluin stock, 
264 

Chunargarh, .'(70 
Cilas, 73 

Cfnas. 335, 240, 249 
Cippa(,a JuyitpTd.i, 115 
Gitrii'lekhfi, qiH-cn of Mafig.il.iidj.i, 5‘JI 
Gitrakut-j, 580, 580 fn. 4 
Gitiinibar:), Gaftga King, •I.Vd 
Citrainutikft, queen of MiidauiipSi.i, 351 
Clay seals, of Dluinnnpftla, 3Hfi 
Coda, 460 
Coda-de4u, 622, 531 
CodadevI, queen of Narasiiiiha If, 4H6 
CodagaAga. donee of the Vizagupalsm grant 
of A'Aantuvunnan, 466 

Codagaftga (ADantavani)&), 359, 412, 449, 
451, 469,460, 462, 463, 404^ m, 468. 
460, 470, 471, 472, 477, 483 
Colas, XXXV, 260, 318, 841, 812, 40,5, 450 
456 , 469, 4C0, 470, 471, 530, .531 
Colinvaya, 413 fn. I 

Coin, seated goddess and standing r*jft iviie, 
122 

Coin, Kiirpata type, 148 
Coin, Suki, issued by N.iynkot Thkkuri 
Slvadeva, 207 

Coins of AmAuviiroiun and Jisnu>'iiptii, 192 
fn. 4 

Coins of the OSluidovila Madanupftbi, 515 
Coins of Govinduc'andra (Qkhad.jvila), ,531. 
32 

Coins of the Hallas of Nepal, 229 fn. 1 
Coins (of the Arab Governors of SiSd), 
13-14 fn. 

Coins, of the dihis, 102-08 
Cotnc of VigrahapAla III, 330 
Camilla District, Bengal, 975 
C<Hiiinaader-in-Ciiief, 78, tSK, 114, 138, Ul. 
142.16^ 
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ConHideratioDB on the ’ History o( Nepel 
by Indraji Bhagwanlal, 190 
Constantinovosk, 00 
Cooch-Behar, State of, 235, 236, 266 
Copper plate grant of Kimarupa king 
Dharmapila, 254, 264 fn. 4 
Corvde, 121 

Cutoh, 9, 9 fn. 2, 11 fn. 3, 10, 12,13, 34, 37, 
88 , 39. 46 

Cuofah (alao spelt Cutcb), 13 fn. 1 
Cunningham, 66, 75, 103, 236, 349, 383. 

894. 606 

Cuttack grant of hrahtthbavagupta II, 
406.7 

Cuttack grants (i-iii) of Mah&bhavagupla 1, 
Janamejaya, 400 

Cyavane^vara-ghaltii (on the Ganges), 641 


D 

Dabra, 87 

Dacca Cao*l> image inscriptiona of Laksmapa- 
aena, 370 

Dacca district, 276 

Dadd&rp»va, killed by Vanapati, general oF 
littjaraja 1 460, 461 

p&halu (other forms : Dabli&lu, Dahala, etc.}, 
830. 

Difair, 6,7. 7 fn.5, 9, 9 fn.2, 18. 

Dahn&j, 9 
Duhnk,10 

Daibul (alao spelt ad-Diiibul and Dayfaul) 4, 
7, 7 fn. 2. 22. 29, 36 
DaivapuLra-Halii-aah&nusuhi, 66 
Dakfipa'Koaala, (--Dii.kBin,ii-KoHala, Mahilko' 
aala and KoHala), 403, 406, 418 
Oakfipa-kula (of tbc Brahmaputra?), 217 
Dukfipa-Lfttu, 319 
Dakfipa-palli, 435 
Dakyin&patba, 653 
Dak9ipa.Uadhik, 320 
Dakfipa-Sivu, 566 
Dak 9 ipa.Tosa)&, 418 
Dak^ipa-Tosall, 413, 416 
D&kfip&tya-K^uupiudra, 364 
Dilkfipatya-Kfoplpati, 249, 251 
Daksipavada (Daksin&patha), 677 
Dalju (ace Duluca), 178 
Dal lake, 130 
Damara, {Upapura), 344 
Damara, 96, 101. 126, 132. 134, 138, 139. 
141, 148, 146, 162,163, 164,155,166, 
167, 168, 160, 161, 162, 163, 161, 165, 
166, 167, 168. 169, 170, 178,174, 175, rise 
ofo-growth of power, 114. 

D&modara, a place; south of Srfnagara, 169 ! 

Dimodara, prince, 384 
Damodarpur platea (xxxiii), 288, 37C 
Dina*ratn&kara of Csp4e4rara. 217 
Dlnirpava, Oadga king of Kali&ga, 452, 
4S3 

Dftnas&gara, 853. 354, 364, 865 
Dap4a*hbakti, 819, 330, S2I, 341,342 fn. 1 
Dap4*i>6yaka, 586 


Dap4i>mab&dexl, Kara qaeen, 416, 417, 418, 
419, 422 

Dap4par stone-inscription of Oovinda IV. 
581 

Dantidnrga, Vallabbar&ja (B&ptraku(a of 
Deccan), 577 

Dantivarman, Biatraknta of Dhanop, 562 
Dannjam&dbara (see Daiaratbadora), 883, 
to. 1 

Danuj Ba! (>Baj& Niujah?), 883 
Daraddeia, 110, 172. 112 
Darada. 78, 100, 110, 189, 149, 161, 169, 
178 

Daratpuri, 110 

Darbbapgpi, Brabman minister of Derapftla, 
291, 296 fn. 1, 301 
Darhim, 70 

Darius I, Acbaemenian emperor, 2 fn. 8, 65 
Darjeeling, 185, 186, 261 
D&rpsraja, resident of Labkakops, 469 
Darrang District (Assam), 243 244, 264 
Darvabhis&ru, 74 lOB, IK, 141. 169 
Das, N. C., (brother of u. C. Das), 328 
Das. S. C., 828 
Da^abala (LokaDathB)^99 
Dfiiakarmapuddhiiti, MB. of, 208, 224 
Da4an«rlya-nadl ("river of DaiArpa 
country?), 402 
Duspalla, State of, 423, 436 
Daspalla grant of Netabbafija (8), 436-37 
Dasajislla grant of Bapabha&ja (B), 436 
Da^apura (mod. Mandusor), 685 
Da4apura, Western Pathaka of, 686 
Da4ariitbadeva, Aririja Dauujamidliava, 
383 fn.l 

Da4ariitba, uncle of Oabgadbara, 349 
Daaas, (Vedic), xxx 

Dattadevl, queen of Samudravarman, 237 
Dattaaena, Gobga king, 451, 452 
Dalta-Tara, 640. 

Da'ud, ‘P&dahbh of Gaur', 266 
D&'ud (Abu’l-Fatb) king of Multan, 27, 88 
D&war, 66, 66, 67 
Dayadirnl-Pat/aid, 639 
Dayitavi^pu, grandfather of Qopala I, 282, 
283 

Debal, 39 
Debalpur, 8 
Deccan, 112 fn, 1, 3.56 
Deccani army, 292 
Deddadevt, queen of Qopala 1, 286 
DehanagA-devf queen of Mahendrap&Ia I, 
672, 573, 684 

Dehly (usually apelt Delhi), 217 
Delhi, xi, 43, 44, 45, 83, 91, 697, Sultans of 
20 , 21], 216 
Deoghar epigraph, 274 
Deoli graut of Krvpa III, 301, 306 
Deopsra praiasti of Vijayaaena, 206, 256, 
268, 269, 365, 356, 357,819, 361, 862-63, 
876 

Deo-Patan, 191 
Derwiab, 46 

DevabbaUja, father of BlyabbaBja, 481 
Deva Bbafliraka, Mah&r&ia-iaiapafin, 872 
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DeTftbal!-Paf{ald« 534 
Devadhara. a YajarvedlBrahmao. 247 
Deva(;r&ma, dose to Bala-Vai>ib)iT. 341 ■ 842 
Devakhadga, Khadga ruler of 6auiaU(a. 
283* 

DevapiU, Garjara-Pratih&ra emperor, 572, 
678, 687, 688, 590 

DevapSla, Pdla king of Bengal and Bihar, 
279, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 296, 296, 
297. 308 

Devap&lii, Palu king of Bengal and Bibar, 
197, 247 , 248, 255 

Devapala, ii&^(raku(a of Kanauj, 563 
Bevapftia, Yajurvedi Brabman, 254 
Deva<Pattana (mod. Deo-Patiin), town in 
• Nepal near the temple of Pasuputi, 195 
Devaraju, R6s(raku|ii of M&napura 556 
Devaruk^ita, lord of Pitbl, Chikora family, 
338, 339. 341, 508, 564, 665 
Dovasarusa (mod. Divasar), 161 
Devasvami, a gaiva priest?, 179 
Devi (goddess), 362 

Devuv.iti, queen of Narkyanii\.jmiau, 237 
Devibhoga-Visaya. 407 
Devi-mah4tmy.i, MS. of, 212, 213 
Devidataka, 115 
Dev}i (memorial stuDol.oOO 
Devotp&funu-niyaka, 16U 
Dbakka, watch statioo, 116 
Dhamekli great tower of, 313 
Dhammati), 145, 149 
DliuDdesvara (.Siva), 583 
Dhangii, Candell.i king, 83 fn. 2, 572, 573, 
582, 590, 593 

D}>aiieaaramaua-Pa(ta(a, 51U 
Dhanke^vara (8iva), 563 
Dhanop stone-inscription of Caeca, 562 
Dliunsiri, valley ol, 267 
Dhanva of Laliaru, DSmara, 114 
Dbvanyaloka, a rhetorical treatise, 113 
Dhura (Earth), 252 

Dh&radatta, Mahasandhivigrahtn of Mabfi- 
Sivagupta, 403, 404 
Dhurani. 254 

Dharu^I.sura, Sura king, 320 
Dh.iru^Tvaraha, C&p.i prince, 583 
Uh&rfivur^a., a biruda of the Ra^(raku(a 
Dhruva, 280 

Dhikrma ( = Dharmapala), 28G 
Dbarmacakra, 293, 314, 361 
Dharmacakra-Jina, 626 
Dhannadbikara, 294 
Dharmikbyu, OaAga Eiog, 462 
Dbarma-Putrik*. MS. of, 201 
Dfaarampur inscription (of the time of Siva* 
deva and Amduvarmau), 211 
Dharmamalla, a Mails chief of Nepal, 212 
Dbsrmamalia, king of Nepal, 224 
Dharmipila, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
xzxvi, 248, 279, 280, 282, 283, 286. 287, 
283, 289, 290, 292, 293, 297, 299, 300, 
305, 324, 659 

Dbarmapala, ruler of Tap^n-hutti (Dap^^ ' 
bbukti), 818, 320. 821, 842 
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I Dhaniiapftla, Pilu (?) king of liftmarnpa, 25| 
I Dbanuapuri granl of VAkpatirija, 694 
Dbarmaraja (Mknabbital Sailoiibhava king, 447 
I Dharapiviirdba, Paraiu&ra of Kov-Kot in 
I Mnrwar, 561, 562 
j Dbariiiasetu (Varuiaaetu ?), king, 294 
: Dharuisdoka, 628 
Dhaukhel, a town in Nepal, 213 
Dhaulagiri (peak), 185 
Dhauli edict of Adoka, 422 
Dhavala, t^andkirigrakinof Va)raliiista V,457 
i Dbavala, ilSi^(ruka(a of Hiistikiipijii, 660 , 561 
j Dhekkariya, 341. 343 

{ Dhenkanal, name of an elephant shaped rock 
j in Tezpur, 243 

j Dbenkadiil State, 421, 441 
I Dheukiiiiat grant of liupastambha, 440 
I Dhenkiinal grant of itunastambha II (?), 

I 441 

: Dbenkanai grant of Tribhuvana -mahadevi, 

1 421-22 

: Dbenkanai grant (t) of Jayaktatublia, 442*43 
Dhura (-ee Dhruva, Ra^traku^ king), 286 
i Dboyi, jioet; author of the PavuuiiJdU, 362, 

; 367, 375 

. Dbrtipura, 425, 426, 435 
i Dhruva, (Nirupama) RafiVfakQta king of the 
Deccan ; Buinetimes culled Dbora, 286, 287, 
677 

Dliruvabfaata, Capa prince, 683 
I Dhuhri, 205 

Dhulla grant of Sricandru, 322 fn.2 
Dlmrjati (Si\a), 363 
Dharjati, courtier of K^eniagupta, 130 
Dhurta-ssm&gam.i, <i Drama, 217 
I Didda, uaiighter of Sitiihar&ja, king of 
j Lobara, queen of Kjemagupta, 77, 78, 130, 

I 131.132,134,135 

. Didda-E^nia, 13U 
Diddamatba (mod. Did*mer, 133 
Diddkp&lii, S&hi prince, 100 
Didd&puru, 133 
Diddksvdujm (Vispu), 133 
Digurebi, 227 

DigbhaHju, Bbanjii prince, 427 
Digbbanjii, son of RnpabhuAjii, 42H 
I Digbhuhja, father of Siiabiiiiflja, 436 
I Dighwa Uibiiuli plates of Mdbendrapkla I, 
j xxxvii, 303 684 
! Dijjinua-Visayii., 247 
I Dikho (also spelt Dikbul valley, 260 
j-Dikfau (also spelt Dikbo), river, 236, 267 
i Dik^a-guru, 64<) 

j Di-Kfiema, legend on coins of Kiemagopta, 
j 130 

Dik^ita, 401, 5't'' 

Dimma. 24 

Dinajpur (Baogad> pillar inscription of the 
Rauiboja rulers of Gauija, 808 
OlD&ni, 16, 82, 86 

Diunftra, 100, 116 fn., 117, 125, 139, 148,152 
Dipahkara 8rLjfi4oa (AtlAn), 326, 327 
Dirsk (Bargana), 32 
Dirgbatava, prince, 410, 411, 412 
Dlrghasl, town, 459 
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DirghMl atone inscription of B&jarftja I, 469- 
60 

mrgbatomas. Brafaman sage, 271 
Dirham (aometimea spelt Direm ), 19, 27, 27 
fn.2, 65, 67. 68. 69. 91 

Dirbam^one million equivalent to about 
.£■28,000, 21 fn.4 
Dita. 37 

Divftkara (ao6*god), figure of, 202 
Divira (clerk) 120.120 

Diwoka (sometimss spelt Divyoka, or Dir^a), 
(Kaivarta king), 337, 840 
Divya (Divyoka), Kaivarta king 382, 835 
Divyoka, (also spelt Diwoka), Kaivarta king, 
885 

Dlw&ji, 3, 6 fn.4 
Diwai, 87 fn.2 

Dlv-Ko( (Damdamah, near Oa^garampur, 
south of Dinajpur), 261, ^8, 477 
Do*abah,461 

Doab (Ganges Jumna), 504 
DoOa-B&uta, 640, 540 fn.9 
jlomba, elder son of Utkar^ia, 149 
Domba (Svapflka), 126, 127, 126, 181, 161; 
touch pollutes, 176 

Don Burzug grant of Qovindacandra, 516 
Dowson, 6 fn.4 
Dramila, 460 

DraTi(j[a, 291; Dr&vi^a, 402, 40,5, 406 
Dravidians, xxiz, xxx 
Dravido-Mongoliau (Bengalis), 271 
Druses, their sacred books, 35 
Dubkbund stone-inscription of Vikraiuasimha, 
608 

DBdb I, Sfimra prince, 32, 33 
DAdB II, Bfimra prince, 33, 34 
Dud& III, Sfimra prinoe, 33 
Dudi IV, SQmra prince, 34 
Dudakhut, 110 
Dudh Eosi, river, 188, 228 
Dudhpani rock-iosoription of Udayamana, 
818 

Dugdhagh&ta (mod. Dudhokhut), 110, 151, 
168 

Duluoa (Dalju), eo7nupati of Karmasena—a 
Turk?, 178, 179 

Durbar Library, Nepal, 201, 212, 214, 220, 
226, 826 
Durbela, 37 
Durgk, goddess, 459 
Durgartja, Bk|trakQ$a of Betul, 557 
Durjayk, ci^ in E&marupa, 260, £61, 254 
Durjayabhanja, son of Sulapabhanja, 433 
Durlabbi, queen of Purandarapftla, 253, 
254 

Durlabhar&ja, C&hamana of Bakambharl, 
661, 562 

Durlabharija, C&hamkna prinoe, 61, 113 
Durlabhavardbana, Ekrkota king of Kashmir; 

a southerner?, 112,112 fn. 

Detofcfl, (officers), 188 fn.8, 289, 204, 296, 
297, 800, 312, 329, 351, 363, 377, 380, 
421. 429, 430. 446 
Dfidadabhkga, atax, 140. 

Dvipara Age, xxzi 


Dvira, 118,188 
DvSrapati, 141, 15J 
Dviravatl (mod. Dvarbidi), 109 
Dvirijya, 196,197 
Dvistoraeilvara, 348 

Dvorapavardbana, ruler'of EauikmbI, 341 
Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar (Bib¬ 
liography), 888*90 


B 

Eastern Bengal .and Assam, 235 
Bsst India Company, 77 fn.2 
East Indian Archipelago, 293 
Edilpur grant of KeSavasena, 368, 380-81 
Edilpur grant of Brlcandra, 322, fn.2 
Egypt, 22 

£k&uativratamahatmya, MS. of, 214 
Ekajala, 640 

Ek&mra (mod. Bbuvanesvar), 488, 484 
Ekangas, 128, 124,125, 129, 182, 138,139 
Ekftvali (treatise on Aluukara), by Vidy&dbara, 
481 fn.3 

Elephant and Lion type (coin), 76 
Elliot, 2 fn.3, 3. fo.2, 3 fn.3. 3 fn.4, 9 fn.2, 
20, 26, 31, 32, .34, 36, 39, 76, 77, 

79, 603 

Blphinstone, 31 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, 21 fn.3 
Epbthalite, 59, 60, 61,64 
Erada-visaya, 457, 490 
Europe, 76 
E-Vi^aya, 406 

F 

Fa-la-na (Varana), 61 
Fana, doctrine of, 24 
Fannazbur, 2 
Fare, 2 

Faridpur plates, 273 
Fath Khan, Jam, 41, 45 
Fa(b-nSma, 3 

Fernao Nuniz, Portuguese writer, 491 
Firisbta, 25, 26, 30, 34, 85. 44, 79,80, 83, 84, 
86, 87, 89, 91, 92, 95, 136, 216, 697 
Flruz I, Sasanid king, 58 
Flrfiz Bahtnani, Sultan, 497 
Flruz, J&m, 40, 41, 42, 47 
Firuz Shah (Tugbluq Su4Sn of Delhi), 34, 
35, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 491, 493, 494 
Fleet, 188, 190, 394 
Fo.li-shi, 61 

Fo-lu-sha (Peshawar), 58 
Foreign office, Srinagara, 134 
Fouoher, Prof., 309 
Fyzabad grant of Jayaccandra, 640 

a 

Gadapkni (Jagannktba), 368 
Qldbinagara, 534, 694 
Gadbipura, 505. 506, 507, 518. 654 
Qagaha grant of Govindecandre, 525| 532 
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of Benares and Eananj, 172. 20S 
fn. 1, 211. 244.339.841.869. 871.874. 
S04S.I 564. 665; Qenealogical table 548; 
Bibiiograph;, 649 

Gaia-liakfini. 376, S96, 896, 897, 398. 800, 
402 

OajtpaU, 367, 879, 881, 608, 619, 632. 641, 
644. 646 

Qait, Sir E., 242, 257 

Oalada^il* (■’Guj^adapda. and Oandhata?) 

a bimda of 'S’lrabhadra, 434, 434 fn. 8 
Gambhir&, confluence of tile Vitaata and 
Viioki, 167,169 

Oambhlrasiha, king of Kanda, 144 
Ospadapd* (^Galada^d^ ftod Gandha^?) : 

biruda of Virabfaadra, 434, fn. 3 
Gapapati, king of Ekmarupa, 237 
Gapd*’! Oandella king, 91 fn. 2, 602, 604, 606 
GaQ4^g(^&la, btfuda of Vanapati, 469 
Gandak, nver, 186, 186. 210, 304. 

GapdticI, river, 210 
Gandha-ka(I, 811 

Gandbira (n^. Rawalpindi, and Peahawar 
diatriota). 69. 61,109 
Gandb&raa, 300 
Gandbkra kings, 285 

GandharradevI, queen of KalyCpaTarman, 287 
Gandha(s, Bhaflja prince, 426 
Gapeia ^God), 246, 256, 645 
Gapeiagumpbi (at Kbapd^siti). inscription 
of wntikara, 422 
Gang, river, 614 

GaAga ( Ganges river), 153, 287, 316, 359. 

368, 469, 511 
Gaflgk (goddess), 451 
Gadgadeva, Karpitaka of Simraon, 205 
Gadgkdhara, poet (Mags Brahman), 849 
Gangaditys, God, 636 
Gadga.Knla, 447 

Gadginvaya, descendants of Gangeya, 451 
Gadga-mabadevI (or Gadga-dev!; ^so called 
Gadgdmbi or Gadg&mbikd); queen of 
Narssimha lU, 488, 489, 490 
Gangaridae, 272 
Gangarides-Caliogae, 392 fn. 1 
Gadgaa of Ealidganagara : Earlier branch, 
447 ff. Later oranc/i, 392, 412, 422, 424, 
449 ff 

Gadgaa of Eolabala (mod. Eolar in Idysore), 
448, 419 

Gadgi-Sisara, 282, fn. 2 
Gapgavl^i, 450 
Gadgavidi-Vifaya. 449 
Gadgft-Virdhiyo), 680 
Gadgi-Tamund doab, 112 
Gadgi-Yamund valley, 287, 681 
Ganges, 112, 198, 197, 227 , 256, 271, 272, 
286, 288. flOS. 812. 840, 344, 346, 347, 
850, 857 , 398, 361, 369, 379, 383, 422, 
469,610,612, 616, 617 , 618, 619, 620, 
621.522,635, 626, 627, 529, 630, 531, 
638. 687, 538. 640, 641, 644, 699, 606 
Gangea-Jumna Doab, zzzvj, 

Gaagaa^Junoa vaHey, 604, 606, 614, 642, 
608.608. 948 


Ganges valley, 974, 278, zxziii, xivri, 993, 
569, 609, 610 

Gadgeivara, a btrvda of (Todagadga, 469 
Qangeyai, first Gadga prince, 461, 4M 
Gidgeya (deva), Ealacori king of Tripurl, 
631, 695 

Gidgeyadeva, TripnrT Ealacuri, 317. 406 
Gii^yadeva Vikramiditya Tripnri Kaiacnri, 

Gidgeya race, era marking the reign of, 448 
Ginguly, D. C., 691 fo.8 
Gafi]idhipa, 189 
Oanjam, 273, 391 

Oanjam grant (t) of Dapdi*mahkdevl, 417>18, 
422 

Ganjam grant (u) of Dapdi*mah&dev!, 418 
Ganjam grant of Midhavarija, 414, 444 
Ganjam grant of Netfbbafija (G), 428-29 
Ganjam grant of Netfbhafija (H), 429-30 
Ganjam grant of Netfbhafija (1), 430 
Ganjam grant of Vidyidbarabhatlja (J), 
430-31 

Gafijavara (treasurer), 120 
Ganntapata-Afa^dAfa, 403 
Garga, Brahman minister of Dharmapila, 
288, 297, 301 

Gargacandra, pimai i, 158,160,161,162 
Qarga-Yavana, 382 
Garbharapura, 178 

Garh-Mandiran (iim i Bhitargarh), 469 
Garo Hills, 236 
Garuda, 57, 394, 895 
Qaruda-atambha, SOO 

Ganda, xxxiv, 102, 241, 250, 257, 968, 272, 
978, 276 , 277, 278, 280, 286, 291, 307, 
308, 826 , 831, 339, 348. 849, 860, 864, 
369, 364. 867, 868, 378. 379,381. 402, 
405. 414, 613, 529,653, 566, 667 
Qauda^vaja, 816 

Gauda king; treacberonsly murdered by 
Lalitiditya; bravery of Ganda aerrante, 
277 fn.a 

Gauda-niriyana, minister of Nerasiibba II, 
485 

Gandsvaho of Vikpatirija, 276 
Gaudendra, 249, 261 
Gauhati, 236. 286, 262, 258, 266 
Gauhati plates of Indrapilavarman, 246, 
252, 253, 254 

Ganr, city of (in Malda district; old Lakha- 
pavati), 286, 373, 374, 376 
Gauraka, Prime-minister of Snsaala, 162, 
163 

Gann, goddess, 991, 378 
Gaurl, wife of fiubhikara and Kara queen. 
417 

Qatttama-0otra, 476 
Gaya, 274. 299, 802; mokfodvdra, 826 
Gaya inscription Alokaealla, 883 
Gayi inscripticHi of Nayapil^ 348 
Gaya Narasiihha atooe-ioseription, 826 
Gaya stone-inscription of Niriyapapila, 299 
Gaya stone-inscri^ion of Vigrahaptla HI, 
328 

Gaya inaoription of Yaiajjpiia, HZ 
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OttjMdt, Kara priiice (f) (aee Gcjadatuiiga), 
416 

Tafiga prince, 419, 420 
Gayl'Karpa, Tiipurl Kalacnri, 8% 

Gaya Kr99a4f4ink& temple inBcription of 
NayepiUa, S25 
Qa7a>map4ala, 628 

Gajapila, chief eupporter of Bhikf&ckta, 

168 

GejE-porl, 826 

Gaji^loa (Ghiy&th'od-Dln Tugbluy), 487. 
(iajt-Vitajfa, 293, 294 

GeaarpasT&min (we Gokari^eivura), 449, 
452, 466. 468 

Genkra I, Samri prince, 34 
Genhra II, Bumra prince, 84 
Geeohichte der Califen, 18 
Gbargaon, on tbe Brahmaputra, 264 
Gharghar&, riser, 610 
Ghtf, of Trilocana (at fienarea), 510 
Ghat, of tbe deity MuraVtba at Aaatikit, 518 
GbA^ of idikedava, 511 
Gha{akaB (Bengal loateh-iuakera), 320 
Gfaatiyaia (ulao apelt Oha^ayaia), 9 fn. 2 
Ghalfa, of Kapalamocana at Benarea, 519 
Gbaxna (alao apelt Ghazni), 61, 68, 72, 
eo, 604 

Ghaznab (aame as Ghazni), 66 fn.3 
Gbaznavid, 29, 94 , 95, 97 
Ghazni (aometimes apelt Ghaznab, Ghaznayn 
or QbaznSn), 22, 26, 27, 28 fn.2, 32, 78, 
76, 81, 84, 94. 00, 136,136, 137, 596, 697, 
605.607 

Ohaznin (aame as Ghazni), 81, 94, 98 
Gbij&a ud-Din (alao spell GbiyAth ud-din) 
Ghijia ud.Din Togbluq Shah (aee Ghiytb 
nd'Dln Tugbluq SbAh) 

Gbiyts ud«Din 'Iwa^ Kbalj (aee Qbiyath ad* 
Din 'Iwaz Kbalj) 

Ghiyath nd-Dln, Salman of Bengal, 264 
GbiyAtb nd-Din-Tughluq Shah, 84, 216, 
487 

GhiyCth ud-Din ' Iwaz Kbalj, ruler of Bengal, 
479 

Ghorband Valley, 60 

Ghoarawa atone-inacription of. DovapAla, 
296 

Ghur. 27, 29, 370, 642 
Ghurak, fort of, 27 
Gburijara-rija, 307, 680 
Gibbon, 69 

GidA^^^A-map^&I*^! 407 
Gidiiaingi country, 460, 461 
Giles, Dr., xzzi 
Gilgit, 78 

Girnar ineoription of Budrad&man, 650 
Glang'Dharma (Chinese Ta*mo) : Tibetan 
king, 168 
GoAl, 161 

Qodavzrit 891, 469, 470, *71 
Godavari valley, 422 
Gogra river, 185 

Ooharwa plates of (Lakf)uu) Karpa, 666 
Goilla-F*#^f«, 422 
Gc^tarpa, 887 fn. 2 


Gokaraeavua, resided on tit. Mabeadre, 

447, 449, 460, 466 

Gokuladeva, king of Briha^(a in tbe Sorma 
Valley, 267 

Ookolika-mapdala, 312 
Ooidziber, 23 

Golbapa (see Gokuladeva), 267 
Gamati river, 606 fn 6 
Gondatn&dhin&tha, 440, 440 fn. 2, 442 
Gongaikop^a-Colapuram inscription, 530 
Gopa, monntaina called, 693 
GopAdri (mod. Takbt-i-Sulaitn&n in Kashmir), 
167 

Gopadri, fort of (Gwalior), 694 
Gopaiadeva, brother of Haricandra ; marries 
NAyskadevi, 221 

Gopala, grandfather of DharmapAla, ruler 
of KAmarupa, 265, 266 
Gupulu, lord of GAdhipura (Batjtraku(a), 618 
GopAla 1, PAla king of Bengal and Bjhar, 
278 , 279, 288, 284, 286. 291,297,312, 
329, 351 

GopAla 11, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
280, 306, 306, 307, 308 
GopAla III, Pala king of Bengal and Bibur, 
282. 350, 361 

Gop&la, Ba^trakutii of Kanauj, 505 , 553, 554. 
Gop&lakeiava, 123 
Gopalapura (mod. Gaiiripur), 123 
Qopalas (of Mepala), 167, 191 
Gopalama^ha, 123 

Gopalavarinan, king of Kashmir, 73, 75, 76, 
77, 121, 122, 182, cause of hU death, 123, 
123 fn.2 

Goparaja, king of Hiuihapnra in Kalinga, 
384 

Gorakha-paliia (Gurkha chiefs), 227 
Gorakhpur, 395 
Gorasatta-Fifcpa, 466 
Goaaintfaan, peak of, 185 
Goaalla-devi, queen of tbe Gaba^arala 
Qovindaeaiidta, 627, 632 
Gotama-Gaftga (Godavari), 359, 469 
Govardbana, dignity crippled by jAtavarman, 
332,335 

Govinda III, Raatrakuta king of Manyakheta, 
276, 279. 280. 286, 287, 292 
Govinda IV, Ba8(raku(a of Mftnyskbela, 
680, 581 

Govinda, Brahman minister of Aniyad* 
kabhima II, 476 

Govinda, BaH^raku^a of Dhunop, 562 
Govindacandra, king of Vadgala-deia (E. 

Bengal), 318, 321, 321 fn 4. 823 
Govindacandra, poet, 554 
Govindacandra, Oabai]|avala, king, 172, 211, 
339, 369, 606 fn. 2. 607, 511, 513, 514, 
615, 616. 517. 618, 627. 626. 529. 580. 
531, 632, 634, 664, 666 

Govindapala, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bihar (?). 282, 352 fn.l, 368,869 
Govindapur grant of Lakfoiat taena, 878 
Govindapura stoDe*inscript^ of poet GabgA- 
dbara, 349 

Qovindar&ja, Cabaiuuua prinoe, $8 
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Goviadui)*, Ba^traicuta of Betul, 567 
OoTiDda-v&tika, 623 

Qraga-pa-mtha-}^BB (Tibetan = AuaDiaklrti)i 
Nepal king, 900, SUX) fn. I 
Gojara-Pattaia. 523 
Goyilla-kbapdBi 
Grama^kajaatbaa, 121, 124 
Greece, 23 
Greek, 56, 57 
Orbakrtya, 120 
Grumbatea, Kn^an prince, 56 
Gudapura, a capital of Ballaiuecua, 364 
Gui)da-\ ifaya, 446 
Guba (or 3ubba)-devl-paiika, 416 
Gubeivaru.pataka, 413, 417 
GtthilaB (’^-Quhilota) of Medapata, 661, 5H2, 
696 

Guhiiots (eauie as Gubilaa), 6 fo. 1, 690, 696 
Gubyaaiddbi^astra MS. of, 223 
Gujarat, 6 fn.2, 38, 47, 107, 319, 596 
Gujrat, district Punjab, 107 
Gukkure, 91, 92 

Quibaua, son of Jayaaimha; ruler of Lobara, 
173 

GuiDiBkamadeva, king of Nepal, 196,196, 199 
Gup&kara-rahula, officer of Jagadeva, 176 
Gupaznaharpava (^Gunarnava II, Ganga 
king of Kalinga), 454 

Gunariya image inscription of Mahendrapala, 
302 

Gu^akamadeva (II), Nayakot Thakari, 209 
Gunarpava I, Gauga prince of Kalinga, 462, 
453 

Gunarpava II, Ganga king of Kalibga, 468 
Qupd^uia, Ganga king of Kalinga, ^3 

Gabga king of Eaiinge, 463 
Gupta, xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxvi, 66, 67, 189, 191, 
192. 238, 272, 273, 274. 275 
Gupta (empire), 569 
Guraia on the Kiahen Gangs, 110 
Gurava Mi5ra, minister of Narayapspala, 
288, 291. 300, 301 
Gurdaapur, 107 

Qurjara (also spelt Guijara; Arabic Jurz), 
xxxvii, 9, 9 fn. 2,16, 72, 73, 74 , 76,118, 
119. 261, 286 , 237 , 281. 292. 293,302, 
303. 310,311, 402, 405, 406, 661,574, 675, 
579. 582, 589, 590, 592. 593, 695 
Gurjara^ipe, 74 fn.8, 119, 249 251 
Gurjara-bbubbuja, 74 fD.5 
Gurjara-Pratibaranvaya, 592 
Gurjara-Pratlbaras of Kanauj, xxxvii, 4 fn. 
3, 9, 10. 16. 17. 74, 79. 80, 285, 306, 504, 
606. 659, 669 ff.; Genealogical table, 610- 
11; Bibliography, 612-14 
G or jara-Pra^aras, important-inscription s 

and dates for the history of, 570-71 fu. 
Gurjara-Pratihiraa (of lial^a and Western 
Badia), 569 

Gat)eivara (Gurjaredvara ?), 402 

Onrijara-vAbita-kfetra, 692 

Gurkhas, 186, 194, 310 

Gurkha conquest of Nepal, 229 

Gutaciunid, Alfred vou, 58 

Gwalior, zzxTiii, 9, 91, 681, 585, 693, 597 


Gwalior (fragmentary) inacriptiun of Vsj'ra- 
daman, 694 

Gwalior inscription of Bboja (876 A.D.)i 301 
Gwalior praSasti of Bboja (V.6. 933), 568 
Gwalior Basbahu temple inscription of Mabl- 
pals, 591, 594 


H 

Habbsr ibu al-Aswad, 18 

Habbari dynasty ol MaufOrah, 28 

llabib ibn ul-Muballab, 8 

Haddala grant of Malilpala I, 5/9, 5S2-83 

EaOf, 33 fn. 1 

Hafif II. 34 

Haidars, son of Rificana by KntidevI, 179. 
180 

Haihaya, 396, 478, 112 fn. 1 
Haihsya-vaihta, 2 'j 6 
Hajib Tughk-tigln, 5l4 
Hajjij (Governor of 'Iraq') 2, 7. 8, 68, 
69 

Hajjfcj (son of ‘Dbayd OlHh). 68 
Hajo, capital of Koeb Hijci, 265 
Hsladliani, son of a Vaisya temple watch¬ 
man ; becomes Barv&dbik&rin of Ananta, 
140, HI. 142 
Halar, 12 fn. 2 

Halkyudbfi, outhur of Brabmapa-sarvaSTa. 
376 

Hall xzx 
i Hall, F.E., 608 
iiambira 515, 535 
Hamir (title), 32 In.l 
Hamir (last Bumra prince), 34 
Heramira, 41 fli.2, 94 fn.4, 95, 95 fD.3, 96, 
98, 481 fn 3, 513, 629 

Haipsakonci, place of encamptBcnt of Vaidya- 
dera, 2-56 

HatpsI, beautiful Domba girl, 126 
Hamiin, 32 
Hamvira, 551 

Handaaa Geometry, 24 fn,i 

Ilapyacba-Mandala, 259 
Hara (Siva), 439 
Haradatta, prince of Baran, 598 
Harsdhamat?), 329 

Haraba inscription of Maukhari I5&na- 
varman, 273, 438 
Haramuk, 110 

Haramukuta (Haramuk), 110 
llarappa, zxx 
Harchandar (Itkl), 4 fn.3 
Hari (god), 252, 332. 558 
Han, an officer of Bh!ma( ?), 344 , 345 
Hari, courtier of K^emagupta, 130 
Haribhadra, commentator, 263 
Haricandra, a scion of tba royal ftm^ 
of Benares: marries NtyskadevI, 221 
fn. 2 

I Haricati^a-kdvya of Caturbbuja, MS. <d 
389 

Herideva, Simraoo £arpa(a prince, 206. 

21C 
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Harigmia, 118 
Hsrigaon ioBcriptioo, ISO 
Hftrigho^a. Bftndhivigrabika of Ballalaseoai 
887 

Harihara (god), 876 
Harikftladeva Banavaukamalla, 388 
Harikela, 322 

Ham&ja, bon of Safigrimaraja, 138 
Harifa (Har^a?), king of K&ioaiupa, 192, 
230. 241, 242. 246, 277 
Hariteandra, Oftha^arBla king, 637, 638, 
644, 645. 646, 547, fn.2 
Harifena, author of the Allahabad PraSasti, 
55, 238 

Hariaiipba, Earpa^ka king of Tirbut (and 
then Bhatgaoo), 217 . 218, 220, 221, 222, 
233, 234 

J;l4rilh (see al-^Srith), 6 
Harivarmadeva, a Varman king, 335, 342, 
845 

Harivarma, Bft^^rakuta of Ha8tika94<> 
Harivijaya, 115 

Hariy&ija (mod. Harijana in the Hisaar 
district, Punjab), 653 

Harjara, king of Kamaiupa, 239, 242, 243, 
244, 245 , 246, 24S, 249: a stray plate of, 
239, 244 

Harga, Gandella king, 582 
Harya Pu^pabbuli king of Kanauj, xxxiv, 
XXXV, xxxvi, xxxviii, xxxix, 190, 190 fn. 
2, 236, 273,274,414,669 
Harya, Kalaia's aon, king of Eaahinir, 100, 
143, 145, 146, 147, 149, 160, 151, 152, 
153, 154 156, 150, 164; Mualim influence 
on, 150; heterodoxy affects his picture as 
handed down by tradition(?), 155 fu. 1; 
bangs bells at the Palace-gates to make 
himself accessible to all at all time, 
148-49 

Har^acarita (of Bgpa), 190, 252 
Har^adeva (^Srl-Hari^a of Eamarupa?), 
192 

fiar^adeva, king of Nepal (Th&kuri of 
Patan), 202, 203 
Har^agupta, ‘Snpura king,' 393 
Harfiamala (Fala?), father of Dharmap&la 
of Kamarupa, 254, 255 
Har^a stone-inscription of Vigraharaja, 595 
Haifavarman, king of Eamaiilpa (- Harisa), 
239, 241, 243 

Haraola grants of the Paramani Sijaka, 489 
Hir^ppeivarapura, city in Kimarupa, 213, 
244. 247. 251 

Haiyutisiipha (Harasiqima), incorrect name 
of the 8imraon Kar^&ta Hariaimha, 206 
fn. 4 

tiasan Lanigh. Sull&n of Multan. 47 
I^asan Nigiml, author TSj ut-Ma'alhir, 30 
Hastiku94^ (mod. Hathuudi) 559, 560, 551, 
560 fn. 2 

Hathia-dah, pillar inscription of Qovinda- 
aandra, 626 

Hayapoft (Devap&la). 673, 571, 676 
Haaara, 75,109 


Hazaribagh district, 302, 303 
Heimond, 65, 70, 71, 79 
Hemantaaena, Sena prince of Bengal, 353, 
367, 362, 877 
Hemidva-mabSd&na, 867 
Hemtdva-ratha, gift of, 877 
Heradina, 60 

HerambapAla {alias of Mahlptla), 572, 573 
Herambapftla (father of Hayapati Devap&la), 
672, 674 
Herat, 69, 70 

Hermaeua, Greek prince, 77 fn. 2 
Herodotus, 2 fn. 3 

Hi^amba, kings of : designation of Eacchari 
princes, 268 
Hidn, 2 fn.8 

Hill Tippers, State of. 235 
Himadatta, Sindhivigrabiya of BaQabhaaja, 
426 

Himalayas, 73, 185, 187, 204, 286, 291, 292, 
310, 688 

Hind (see al-Hind), 11, *65, 80, 81, 93, 94, 
260, 372, 543 

Bindsmand (Helmund) 65 

Hindsa (*****^ ^ ), Arithmetic, 23, 24 fn. 1, 

Hinduism, 61 

Hinduknsh, 56, 58, 69, 60, 61, 64, 71, 
90 

Hindu Sfthis (also called Brahman Sahis), 
74 

Hindu Sbahiya (Sahi) 75, 99 
HiuduBtSo, 81, 82, 87, 91 
HiradevI, Ca|ukya queen of Bbanudeva III, 
495 

Hiralal, Uai Bahadur, 12, 395, 893 fn.l 
Hirapyaparvata (country round Mongfayr), 
273 

Hira^yapura (mod. Ba^yil), 154 
Eira^ya-varijia-maha-vih&ra, founded by 
Bb&skaradeva, first Tbkkuri of Nayakot, 
201 

Hisbftm (Caliph), 9 

Hisham ibn ‘Amr at-Taghlibl.’ 12, 113 
History of Assam, by Sir Edward Gait. 
242 

I^uen-te, Gbineao Emperor, 219, 2^ 
Hiuen-tsun" Chinese Emperor. 112 
Hiung-nu, ua 

Hlam vibara in Nep&la, 198 
Hoernle. Dr., 239, 241, 246, 247, 250, 251, 
252, 264. 652 

llo-louo-che-pu-toh’a (Hari^abhata), king of 
Samata(a,.275 

Hong-wu, Chinese e.mpcror, 218, 219 
Hormazd II, 56, 57 
Ho-si-na (Gbazna), Cl 
Hubid ibn Aswad, 19 
HalUabih, (son of Dithir), 7, 8, 9 
Homiyun.Mugbiil emperor, 47 
Hun, 58. 58 fn. 8, 59 
Hapas, zxziiif 68, 111, 291 
Hfipa iwvaaions, 272. 

(bills od oxebange), 126 
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Bofktpuzm (mod. Uaktnr) ia Eashuiir, 124 
HmtEWi' 819,333 

Bosim ud-Dln Hosbang, Malva king, 497 
Hnaua Bbih, oTerthzew Kilftmbar, the last 
Khvao king, 266- 

Hfif^al (a mutake cl Briggs for lahtpkl), 79 
Hj^abad (in Bind), 7 fn.4. 11 

I 

Ibn al'^arl al-Bgbill, 2, 7 
Ibn Buiqalf 14,17, 19, 20 
Ibn'Bamorab (‘Abd ar Babman), 66 
Ibn ul'AgIr (see lbn-ul>Athlr) 

Ibn ul'Atbir, author of Ta'rikb-ul-Kamil, 

28. 604. 606, 607, 608 

Ibribini ibn-Adham, a prince of Balkb, 24 
I-oha.fon>mo (Tatovarmao), 276 
Il^tiyar ad>Din Mu))iammad ibn Bakht-y4r. 

870, 371, 372, 373, 374, 376 
Hi, wife of Budba, 332 
llak Khin, 89,90. 91 
I>lan>na-po*fa-to (HiraQjaparvata?),273 
Ilida (-Virata?), 310,319 fu.4 
Utatmiah (Shama nd-Dln), Sult&n of Delhi, 

29, 36, 264, 479, 517 fn.2, 654 
Imadpar image-insoription of MahipAla I, 

814, 816 

'Imran i. Muaa (also spelt 'Amran i. Mu!<a), 
12, 49 

Incomplete grant of Bapastambha, (II?), 
442 

India of HerodotUa, 2 fn.5 
India office (England), 206 
Indian Museum atone^inacriptiou of Nira- 
ya^apUa, 299 

Indian Museum stone-inscription of Vigraha- 
pala lU, 330 

'Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow* bj 
S. G. Das, 328 
Indica of al-BirunI, 600 
Indiri, queen of C^uganga, 471, 472 
Indiache StrSnumgen in der Islamiscben 
Mystic (Heidelberg 1927-28), 23 fn.3 
Indo-Aryan blood, 271 
Indoka, a Yajurvedi Brahman, 215 
Indo-Scythian, 66, 68 
Indra, god xxx, 73, 285, 2'96 
Indra HI, Bistraku1,a of Minyakheta, 306, 
807, 580, 581, 587, 592 
Indrabala, Sripura king, 393 
Indradeva (Mabi-Indra-duva), Nayakot 
Tbikori, 207 

lodridityadsva, Bon god, 686 
ludraii, Bhagwanlal, 186.188, 190,200, 206, 
216,218;^ 

Indrapilavarman, king of KAmarupa, 246, 
253, 254, 256, 256 
Indnq^astha, 5()6, 608 fn.4 
lodnrtja, king oi Sanaa], 279, 285, 299 
Indraiili, mount of, 190 
IndrastbOna (Indraprastha?), 608, 608, fo.4 
IndrCyndha (Indrarija) ruler of Sanaa], 279, 
286,287 


Indocandra, prince of Jilandhara. 138 
Indue (riTer), 2, 20, 43, 65, 73, HO, H4, 8.5, 
112, 119, 187, 132, 678 
Indus valley. 14.20, 26. 57, 137 
Inscriptions of the early Oahgas of Kaliuga- 
Nagara, 448-49 fn. 

Inscriptions and important dates for the 
history of tbe (luriaTa-Pratih&ras, 570 
fn. 1 

Iranian, zxix 
Iranic, 56 
‘Iraq, 19, 22, 68 
Irrawaddy valley, 266 
*Isa ibn Ma'dio, 20 
Uanas, 314 

Is&nadeva, king of 8rrha((a in tbe Suima 
valley, 267 

I4ana4Tva, Haiva ascetic, 553 
lianavarman, Maukbari prince, 273, 438 
Islam, effecla of a policy of plunder uud 
oppresaioD on Hinduism, 22 to.2 
Island of Rubies (Geylon), 7 
lama'llians, 26 fa.4 
Issykkul, Lake, 60 

r^takhri, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 66 fm3 
Iiblptl (IstapAla?), 79 
Istap&la, 79 

Itaunja grant of (lovindacandra, 521 
Itkhori image inscription o< Mabeudrapftia, 
302 


J 


Jagad-vijaya-malla (.Tagaddeva or Jagadeo?), 
336 


Jagaddala, king of the Darada, 159 
Jagaddeva (or Jagadeo) youngest son of 
ParamAra Udayaditya, 336 
Jagadekamalla, biruda of Yaiiabliafija, 431 
Jagadeva, son of Jasaaka, king of Kashmir, 
174 

JagajjotirmaMa, Malla prince of Nepal, 
author of Narapati jayacarya-(ik&, 227 
Jagannatha (god). 373, 368, Temple at Puri 
built by Ananlavarma Cotjjsgabga, 471; 
completed by Aniyahkabbima II, 478; 
idol of. 373, 493, 494, fn.l 
Jagarsotu (Cakrasvamin), temple at Thane- 
awar, 94 

Jagataimha, Karnataka prince of Simraon : 
marries N&yakadevi and usurps the 
crown of Nepal, 221, 222 
Jagattobga, TuAga prince, 4l'J 
Jagattuuga II, son of Er^^a II, 3U4 
Jabiz, aathor, 678 
Jahtal (Bal) 4 fn. 3 
Jaieband (Jayaccandra), 543 
Jaipur, 4 
JaJo, 10 

Jaiaa Harivamla, 279, 286 
JaiBism, 360 

Jaisar, son of Jajji, Bolanki chief Mkniktara, 
37 
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Jaiialmer, 9, 1a.2, 31 
JAiBlya (Jayaaiutba), 7, fu.5 
Jaitugi, Yadava ruler, 204 
Jtijalladeva Tl, Kalacori, of Tuifunana, 
470 

J&j-nagar, 477, 479, 480, 481, 487, 491, 492. 
493, 404, 497 

Jalatn ibn Btiaibau, 22, 28 
J&Iandbara, 138 

J&kalladevI, Calukya queen of Naraaimha 
IT, 483 

Jahlabiid, 295 
Jalpaiguri, district of, 235 
J&m (title of chiefs of Thatta), 3i, 35, 
88. 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45 
Jarnbiigrama, camp of victory of KeHiivoaetia, 
361 

Jimabld, 38, 39 

Jsnaka, officer of Parama^uka, 174 
Janakabhu, 345,fo.l 
Janakacandra, I)amura, 157 
Janakaaimba, City Prefect of Siissal.i, im, 
105 

Janamejaya, (see Mahahhavgupta, a Som.i- 
vaihei of Kusala), 394, 410 
Janibiglia inscription of Jayasena, 383 
Jankl, son of Samlu; ruler of u puss of 
Kashmir, 137; on the correctness of the 
name see 137, fu.6 

Jantavuru, (Jayantavura?), capital of 
KAm&rpava I, 453, 453, fn.l 
Jar&sandha, king of Magadhn, 272 
Jarejgs, S3, 86, 89 
Janiltlia-Patliiln, 53U 
Jasata, king of Camp&, 102 
Jasodhau Akra, chief of Minnugar, 37 
Jassaka, king of Kashmir, 174 
Jassaraja, father's cousin of Anantu, 143 
J&taka, MB. on Astrology, 2U7 
Jata-karman, 637, 546 
Jatavarinan, Varraan king uf E. Bengal, 
260. 381 332, 334, 336 
Jatoivara (see K&marqava VIl), 172 
J^la, 33 
Jauopur, 497 

Jaunpiir stone-pillar inscription of Vijaya- 
oandrs, 533 
Javana (Yavatm), 479 
Java, island of. 293 
Jaw&i]ii‘u]-Hik5}iit, 77 
Jayftbali-devI, queen of Bivaftkara, 410 
Jaya-Bliadraoialla, according to some chio- 
niole ancestor of Jaya-Btbitiinalla, 222 
Jayabba&ja, son of Kayabhaflia, 485 
JayacHodra (see Jayacoandra), Oahacjia^ala 
king of Kanauj and Benares, 205, fn.l 
Jayaorandra, (also spelt Jayoeandra), 
G&ha4av&la king, 205 fn. 1. 3<’i9. 533, 534, 
636, 636. 540, 641, 643 , 647. 651,552; 
Kiitta (lord of Ea4i), 540 
Jayadeva, poet, author of Qitagovinda, 575 
Jayadava ParaoakrakAtna, Liochari king of 
NepAla, 193 

Jayadeva (probably flame as JayadeTamaila), 
Nepal king, 213 


Jayadevamalla, Malla king of Nepal, 304, 
213, 214 

Jayadeva, king of NepAla, 10a 
Jayadeva Paracakrak&ma, Nepal Liccbavi 
king, 241 

Jayajyotirmalladeva. king of NepSla (SSrya- 
vaib^a); author of SiddhisSrai a work on 
Aatrology, 221, 224, 226 
Jaya-Jyotirmalla, king of Nepal : (Surya- 
vaip4a prabbava Raghuvaib4ftvataib4a 
Mftne4variTara-labdba-praskda) 225, 226 
Jayaknmadeva (also known as Vijaya, Jaya 
and Jayadeva), king of Nepal, 200 
Jayakhyassmhita (also called JfiftnaUksmi) 
MB. of. 209 

Jayamftla (also called Vlrab&bu7), 246, 247 
Juyiirh4ara, son of Bkhamera, 180 
Jaynnftga, ruler of KarpasuTar^a, 273 
Jayfinandadcva, father of Nepal king 
Juyarajadeva, 220 

JayabkopdftD, poet; author of EaliAgaltii 
Parani, 470 

Jaya-Nrpeudramalla (a son of JakfamaPa?), 
king of Nepal. 237, fa.6 
Jayanta, king of Pundravardfaaua, 278, 278, 
fn. 1 

Jayantar&^B, son of Nepal king Jaya- 
JyotiTmalia. 225 

Jay pal (JayapMu), Sabi king, 72, 61 
JayapUla, aon of VSkpala, cousin of 
Deviipftla, kiog of Bengal and Bihar, 247, 
249, 256, 291. 297. 299 
Jayapala (Jayapal), Sabi king, 25, 26, 72, 
78, 79, 80. 82, 83, 84. 85. 86, 87, 88; 
imprisoned by Afahmud at Man-yazid; 
87, fn 1 

Jaya-Parthivendramalla, king of Nepal, 229, 
fn.l 

I Javltpida, (Vinuy&ditya) king of Kashmir, 
‘113,■ lUi, 277. 278,'280 
JavapSladeva, (Fala?) ruler of KSmariipa, 
'255 

Jay&pidapura (same u.s Jayapura), 180 
Jayapura (same as Jayapidapnra), 180 
Jayaraja, son of Kaluga, 146, 148 
Jayaiajadeva (son of Jayaoandadeva), king 
of Nepal, 220, 221 

Jaykrimalla Mnlla, king of Nepal, 215 
Jajarjnnamalla, kiog of Nepal, 220, 221 
Jayarudramalla (son of Jayatudgamalta), 
Malla king of Nepal, 215 
Jayarudramalla, Malla king of Nepal, 218, 

2:1. 222 

Jsya4Sha(4iha ? » sithhalmalladeva, Malta 
kiog of Nepal, 214 
Jayasena, Sena of Pitbi, 383 
Jayasena I, OaAga king, 452 
Jayasena II. GaAga king, 452 
Jayasimha, Velivitta, 122 
Jayasimha-Siddharajs, Caolukya king, 336 
Jayaaiibha, a brave Kashmirian general, 896 
Jayasimha, son of BaseaU ;kiDg of Kaahmit, 
101.169, 168. 169, 170,171,172. 178 
Jayaaiibha TI, CS^ukya, prinoe of H<nya- 
kbe^i 866 
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Jajstimha, ruler of Danrla-bbukti, ^11, 

342 

Jajaaimha (aea Jaisiya), 7, fa.5 
Jayaaidkba, king of Dapf^abbukti, 319 fu.(> 
Jft7a4i(?)mBlIadeva, father of Arimalladeva 
209 

JajaairbhadeTa, Tripuri Ealacuri, 3'2G 
JayaaithbarSnia, Earpfttaka kiog of Nepal, 
224 

Jayaataiobha, aon of Bapastambba II (?}, 
442, 443 

Jaya-Stbitimalladeva (Stbitimalla), king of 
Nepal, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 225, 225 
Jayaawal, Mr. E. P., 20.5, fn.l 
JayatSri, leader of the Khaias and Magara, 
215 

Jayatavarman, am&tya of Jayaatbitimalla, 
223 

Jayavardhana, Saila prince, 447, fn.l 
Jayavardbana II, Saila kiog, 270 
Jayeodra-vibftra, 127, 130 
Jaynagar image iDsorix>tIoD of Madanapula, 
351-52 

Jayagar inacription of Palapala, 251, 352, 
fn.l 

Jejja, BSairakSpa of Patbari, 56B, 559 
Jenkina, Major, 242 
Jeaaaraja, 153 
Jetavana-mahAvihira, 522 
Jews, synagogues of, 20 
Jbaosi Btone-ioscription of Sallaksapasimfaa 
(?),604 

Jbeluoi districl, 57, 107 
Jhelum (river), 26. 87, 97, 107, 137 
Jhuai grant of Trilocaoapala, 501, 598, Go7 
Jiavai (Jiavati) Pattala, 533 
Jiavatl-Patlala, 511, 512 
Jina, Bnddba. 305, 321, 528, 5C0, 561 
Jioduraja, Commander-in-cbief of Anaota, 
142 

Jiynu, father of Vilmana, a courtier of K^ema- 
gapta, 130 

Jisnugupta, Ahbira prince of Nepal, 191, 

192 

Jit&Aknsa, Gabga kiog of Kalifiga, 453, 454 
Jltavirya, (Jaitga king, 452 
Jivada, queen of Pralambha. 242, 245 
Jivarakbd, daughter of Jaya-Jyotirmalla 
and wife of Jaya-Bhairava, 225 
Jlvitagupta (Ifl), later Oupta ruler, 276 
Jiya, chief of Jham or Hemakot, 37 
Jizya (capitation tax), 21 
JAfinalaksmi (also called Jayftkbyasaiiifaita), 
209 

J&anavajra, 197 
Jodhpur, 4, 9 fn.2 

Oonaraja, 110, 111, 173, 174, 176, 177, 178, 
179 

Journal Aaiatique, 190 

Journal of Mancheater Oriental Society, 

193 fn.4 

Jumna (river), 271,286, 870, 669.693,595, 
608 

Jon (t.e., Jnmna), 601 
Juna, Jaiii, 40, 41, 42 

80 


I Junayd (soinetirops spelt Junaidl. Arab 
governor; evil effects of his policy. 9, fn. 
2, 11 fa.2 

Junayd (ibn Abdur-Babsinan), 11 
Junajdl, general of lltutmish, 36 
Junzah, 67 

Jura inscription of Krsna III, 589 
Jnrwas, chief city of the K.abul districl in the 
time of Ya'qub! (9th century, A. D.), 
66 fn.3 

Jure (see al-Jurz), 9, 9, fn. 2, 10, 15 
Jyotirmalla, king of Nepal (see Jay.i-Jyotir- 
malla), 199, 224 


K 

Ka'aha of Shairiatis, 514 
Kabakaniin, 20 
Kabul (also spell. Kaljul), 7, 21 
Kabul 57, 59, 63, 65, 67, 68, 7n. 71,74,79, 
595 ; Used to indicate the di.sirict, 66 fu.3; 
its ciiief cities, 66 

Kfihulistan, 78; art'.i indicated, 66 fii.3 
Kabul river, 00 
Kabul Shah, 67, 70 
K&biil, style of building, 67 
Kabul Valley, 56, 64, 7o, 79 
Kacchiipagliatu, 591, 591, 603, 694 
J'iachb (also spcdl Culch), 30, 32 
Kaccliola-/'aftala, 527 
; Kachans, kingdom of, 267, 26K 
I Ka cliu-woii {V)k‘i-l«) (Kajiiiigalal, 273 
j Kad.iJiibas xxxiii, 356 
! Kadphiscs, Kufan king, 62 
KiLinuradcva, son of M.itb:i'i(i (Mahana), 
310, 565 
Kaikdnan, 3, 4 
Kailasa, 250 

K.iildB,ikfit.'t-bha\ana, jialaci: constructed by 
Aiubim .iniian, 189 
Kaingoda, 4(6 

Kauarla, caste, 243, 243 fn.l, 364 
Kuivartas, kings of N. IScngul, 337, 310, 344, 
316, 317, 'i.^H ; ticiiealogical tabb', 287 
Kujnag : Jlatigc, 109; peak, 109 
Kajatigal.i (country round ItajuuKal), 273 
Kajjabi, TuriifWii chief, 176 
Kajuruba (Kbajuralid), 001 
Kak.sa-Vihaya, 300 
Kakkaraja, llaslrakuta of l.atit, .r>0 
Kalaeuri, 204,256 

Kalaeuns (of Goraklipur), 317, 395, ,594 
Kalacuns of Kalyaria, 395 
Kalactiris of 'J'ripuri, 2S1, 317, 326, 327, 
330, 331, 334,393, 395, 396, HU, 406, 5(V1, 
608, 580. 531. 594 

Kaluciiris of Tiiiudna (usuilly railed ‘of 
itatnapura'), 395, 478 
Kalabastaubba Vikrarufiditya, 439, 448 
Kalakricatya-Ksthauaka, e.'i 
Kilafljara, 589. 5'.K), 09.J 
Kalang, river, 267, ‘276 

Kalipfcbar ilbibabad), gi.neril uf SuJaymaa 
Karruoi, 26.5 
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Kilaprija (■■IfabikiU)* of UjjayioF, S80 
Kalaia, lord td Vallfipura, 144 
KsU4at > 0 D of Ananta: king of Kashnuiri 
100, 142. 143. 144, 145, 146. 147. 150 
Kala4ik&, 431 
Kfla.to (Karatoya?), 235 
Ka<leDg*ka (»-£aliAga}, 413 
KUoStwI. goddaas, 407 
Kalha, rular of Sallfijara, 163 
Kalha platat of Bodb^eva OuD&iubodhi, 694 
Kalba^a. 71, 73. 74, 77 , 78 . 96 , 96 fn.l 
97,98, 107, 108, 111, 112, 118, 114, 
116, 116, 118, 110, 120,121, 122, 124, 
196,127,133, 129, 130, 133,135, 1%, 
187, 138, 189.140, 144, 146, 146, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 151, 153, 155, 156, 157, 
168, 169, 161, 164, 165, 166, 169, 170, 
173, 175, 175 fn.3, 176, 193, 270, 277 
Kalbapiki, chief queen of Kashmirian king 
Jayaaimba, 173 
Kali river, 185 
K&lidiaa, axxv, 247 

Kalik6la<VdIinIki (Sandfay&kara Nandi), 34G 

Kftlik&, xxxvi, 270 

Kllik& Parftpa, 236 

Kalita, 24 

Ktlindl, 593 

KaUdga.m 241, 271, 277 , 326, 334,345, 
353, 859, 36e, 892, 392 fn.l, 402, 406, 
413, 445.417, 449, 150, 452, 453,456. 
459, 460, 470 480 fn.S, 491 fn.l, 570 
Ealibganagara (mod. Mukhalibgam), 392, 
422, 424. 143,448 fD.2, 449, 457, 458, 
461, 462 

EaUngapatam (also spelt Calingapatam), 
448 fo. 2, 453, 454 fn.l, 459, 402 
Kalingattu Parani, Tamil poem of Jay an- 
470 

Kalmjar, (in G.I.), 83, 91,697 
Ealifijara (also spell K&iiSjara), a frontier 
State of Eaalimir, 163, 153 fn.2, 154 
E&lifijara (see Ealifijara), 161 
Kaliyuga-Bamfiyapa (lUmScarita), 340 
Kallftr, Brahman VazTrof Lagatilrman, 02, 
72, 76 

EaUir.Ijalliya, 76 

Kalunjnr of Pirishta (=>=Kalafiiara), 153 
fn.2 

Ealy&pa, city of, S31, 395 
Ealyapadevi, diiuglit«‘r of Jayaota; married 
jayapiilt^i 278 

Ealyfipakakala, a b(ru<(a of lUnabha&ja- 
deva, 429 

Ealyapapiira (mod. KaUrnpor), 168 
Kaly&navarmao, king of K&marfipa, 237 
Ealyaq-irarman, anthor of Siravali, 214 
Eamadeva, y&jasaneyaka Brahmapa, 253 
Eamalavardhana, 128 

Ealytna, capital of the later Calnkyas, xxxiv, 
209 

E&mikhyif 263.1-52 

Eimakfita, mountain in Sumarupa, 244 

Eamaii (goddess). 348 

E|mala*deri, queen of NarasiuJia III, 490 

EamalO, Sihi king, 72, 74, 75, 77,79 


Eanjaluka (Eamalu), 78, 77,123 
Kkmsrpava I, Gsfiga prince of the Mysore 
branch; founder the Kalipga line, 440, 
452 

E&m&rpava II, Gsfiga king of Kalifiga, 
468 

Eam&rpava IV, Gafiga king of Kalifiga, 
468 

Kauikrpava V, Gafiga king of Ealifiga, 453 
EimSrpava VII (alto known as Ananta- 
varman, Anantavarma-Madhu-Eimir* 
pava, Enm&ra and Jate^vara), 468,469, 
472, 473, 635 

Eamarupa, 235, 286, 238, 240, 241.246, 247, 
248, 251, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260 
Eftmaiupa*man^ala, 256, 257 
Eamasuba, one of the murderers of Simha- 
deva, 177 ■ 

Elmata, a later name of Eimarupa, 265 
Eamauli, village near Benares, 256 
Kamauli, 8 grunts of Govinduonndra, 515, 
516, 517, 519, 520 

Kamauli, 6 grants of Jayacandra, “Sd-SJ? 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadevn, 266, 282, 284, 
347. 350, 633 
Kftuiboja, 290 

Kamboja Kings of Bengal, 808, 300 
Kauiboja-aamgba, 309 fn,2 
ESme^vara (8iva), 244 
Eame4var.i> Thakkura, founder of the Su* 
gauna dynasty of Hitbila, 247 fn,3 
Kampanadhipati (CommaDder«in-chief), 128 
Kampaneia, 154 

Eamrud (Kamurupa), 260, 2G1, 262, 264, 
272, 373, 477, 479 

Kamta (Earmanta), near Comilla, 276 
Kamvara (Enm&ra), 563 
Eapadastambba (Eulabastambha?), 443 
Kanakabbafija, son of Darjayabbanja, 433 
Eauakapura, 133 
Kanaka-tulS-puru^a, 863 
Kanaksyri, teachers at the vihara of Vikra- 
'masilit, 197 
Eanarese districts, 577 
Eanau], xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxvii, 2 fn.S, 4, 3, 4, 
4 fn 3. 9, 15, 16 fn. 2, 79. 80, 88, 01,112, 
137, 171, 273. 277, 286,286, 287, 292, 299, 
340, 341, 504, 605, 607. 608, 614, 615, 646, 
561, 652. 654 , 664. 669, 674 , 679, 690, 
691, 692, 693, 597, 698, 699, 600, 601. 
604, 607, 008. 609, 610 

Kanoanastambha, f^ulki king, 442, 443, 
448 

Eafici, xxxiv, 402, 405, 406 
ESoda, territory on Ea4mir border, 144, 162. 
Kandsh&r (Qandahkr), 66 fn.3 
Kandahar. 4, 12 fa.2.19, 47,178, 678 
Kandarpa, in charge of the gate during 
Harsa’fl reign, 148.149, 151 
Kandarpa, officer of Kalaia, 144 
Kangra, 62,118, 194 
Kanik (Sanifka I), 62 
Eanipka (I), xxxiii, 56,63 
Eanii^ka-mabi^ibira, 296 
Eanik-caitya, 62 
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Kknoouj (Kanauj), COl 
Knaojlyft'Ba^hora, •'}64 
Mlin-t’-olo (UaDdiiara). ,V,), G1 
Kanthika-sthali, 583 

Kfiotipura; foaoded by Gunak&iuadfva 
(mod. Kalmanda), 1% 

KaDyakobja, 124, 276, 502, 520 
Eanjakubja, 504, 520, 552 
Eaoyakubja, xxziT, xxxvi, 205 fn, 1, 285, 
320, 506,532. 634, oKi, 5 69, 593 
Eapalamocana-gbatta at l^oares, 519 
Kapardaka-Puranas, 867 
Eapateavara, a sacred apriDg jq Kashmir, 
140 

Kapilendra (alias Eapilcsvara), lounder of 
tbe Surya-vaiiiba in Onasa, 407 
Kaptsa, 60, 61 

Kapivisnu, Maha-aandhivigrahika of Vi.sva- 
n'lpaseoa, 379 
Karticbi, 3 
Earakhitai, 60 
Eara-kula, 414, 421 
Karan, Jam, 40, 41 
Karapa, 381 

Karaijika, 516, 517, 518, 519, 525 
Eara slone-inscription of Va.sahpala, 501, 
e09-61() 

Karas of 'J’osali 413ff., 424, 44l. 44!), 45)1, 
465, 451 

Karbad plates of Ei^pa III, 686 
Karpata, 117, 148,'l‘61,402, 405, 406 
KarapyaDam-agrani, 347 
Karatoya river, 235, 2;j6, 238, 240, 248, 261, 
264, 265, 273, 309, 346 
Earim ud'Dln Laghrl (Fakhr>ul-Mulk), 161 
Karka II; Ins Baroda grant (saka 734), 
286 

Karkaraja, Baslrakula of Patbari, 566, 559 
Karkotas of Kashmir, xzxv, 61, 71, 72, 74, 
112, 113, 114, 118, 120. 277, 609 
£arko(aka Nfiga, 112 fn.l 
Efirkolaka Niigas, were iii the Deccan and 
MahismslI, 112 fn.l 

Karmakriyakanda. MS. of Soroasambhu, 
212 

Karmanasa (river), 370, 547 
Earmanta (mod. Kamta near ComiUa, capital 
of the Khai^gas), 275 
Karmanta, 324 
Earmaaena, 178 

Earmasimhadeva Simraon Karpa(a prince, 
206 

Earpa (aLak?mbKarpa), 607 
Earpa king, of Anga, 212 
Earpa, epic hero, 1()0,354, 366 
Earoabel stone-inscription of Jayasniibadeva, 
826 

Earpaha (mod. Karnkv), 109 
Earpake4ari, ruler of Utkala, 319 fo.O, 341, 
842 

Karnal district, 10, 301, 677 
Karnali river, 185 

Karpasavurpa (portions of Nadia, Bordwau 
Birbboni & Marabidabad), xzxtv, 266, 
273, 274 


Karnaja, 147, 203, 306, 221, 223, 331. 386. 

357, 360, 558, 559 
Karpafaa, 316, 317 

Karpata-cudamapj (an epithet applied to 
Hariaimha), 216 

Karpataka dynsHty of Bhatgaon (Nepal); 
founded by Harisithba when the latter 
was driven out of Simraon by the 
Mnslima, 216.2!7ff 

Karnalakas of Tirhut and Nepal (Surya- 
vdriiiil), 204, 216. 222, 361 
Kiirpaia-K^atnyas, of Ki.ihii (Sena’ii, 331, 
335 

Karpafa-kiila-lak^ni. 2n;) 

Karpya (^Lakrim-K.irniit. 326, ,527 
Karpuraiiiafijai i of Ifaja.sekharu, 677 
Karra, 491 
Kar^a, 663 

KarupukHra,Piil|a\j. feudatory of Kulottuiiga, 
470 

Kasalod.'i Frfupn, 399 

Kashmir, .\xxvi, 2 fn. 3, t, I J In. .‘1, 12, 27, 
t3, 61, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 7(5, 78, 80, 89, 
90,95,99,101, 107, 108, 109, ill), 111, 
112, 113. Jl.^ IIH, 119, 120, 122, 125, 
J30. J3I. 136, 137, (36, laj). My, Ml, 143, 
Mt, 145, 147, 161, 152, 153, J64, 166, 157, 
159, IfiO, 1(51, 162, 163, 167, 109, 171. 175, 
176, 177, J79, 18)1, 194, 277, 669,678; 
Genealogical tablcn, 181-83 ; Bibliogra* 
phy, Valley of, 95 

Kusi, 295 fn. 1, 271, 270, 277, 311, 368, 608, 
637 

Kusipara, rulers of, 617 
Kasipara-put/idka, 581 
Kiiiir&ja, 641 

Kasinira, 107, 111 117; contained 06,063 

villages, 111 
Kassa (Cutcb), 7 fo.5 

Ka^lha mandapa-nagara (mod. Katmandu). 
195 fn 3i 227 fn 5 

Kiislhavaia (mod. Kishtwar), io7. Ill, Ml, 
115, 160, 175 

Kustura-devi, queen of Anangatyhima 11, 
479 

KastunkiimodiDr, quccti of CodagaOga, 
■171, 472 

Kiisyapa (' 41 ), 5 fn,5 

Kaiyapa, sage; in bis family the Bliauja- 
vaihsa, 433 

Katak, Sarkur of, 311 
Kataka-bbukti-visaya, 416 
Kataiog der Deutschen MorgenUndiseben 
Oeselischaft, Leipzig, Inbl, Voi. II, 2u6 
fn.l 

Katasin (»KaUlsinghab), 4)io, 480 rn.3 
Kattbehali-Pattala, 5o9, 609 fn.S, 510 
Kathiawar, 4, 10,12 fn. 2, 39, 285, 3tr2, 570, 
679, 583, 691 
Ea(i>Paltofd, 616 

Katmandu (‘‘^ancient Eantipuru). Its name 
derived from a big ka^ihamaniapa bnilt 
by Hariharasiibba Mails (at Kantipura, 
195. 195 fn. 3. IW, 2U4 , 209,213, SSI, 
223, 22-3, 226, 227, 228, 229 
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Eatmaoda ioacriptios d JayajjAtirmalladaTa, 
221 

Katmandu inscription of Prat&pamalla (N.S. 

769), 205, 216 
Katmandu Library, 209 
Katwa, in Burdwan, 043 
Kauriala (river), 185 
Sau4&mba-raB9^ala, GUO 
Eaus&mba-pattaid, 541 
Ean4&mb!, 318, 610 (in U.P.) 

Eau4&mbi (in Bengal), 833, 341. 343, 344, 
360 

Eau4umb& in Rajsbabi, 344 
Eautilya, author of Artba^aatra, 550 
Eautsa, Sage; birth of Virabhadra (ances¬ 
tor of the Bbafijaa) in the hermitage of, 
434 

Kavikantbavara^a of E^emendra, 116 
Xaviratna, Pandit DbireSvara, 247 fu.l 
EavyadevI, wife of Sura, (minister of Avanti- 
varman), 1J5 

Kayadgala. Man4alpti of, 341 
Eayastbas (caste), 265 

Eityastba (officer). 100, 121, 129, 135, 157, 
397, 398, 399, 400, 404, 407 , 440, 522, 
626, 640 

Eayaathas, oppression of, 152 
Eedaradeva (god), 348 

Eedaramiira, minister of Devapala, 291, 298, 
801 

Eedara-tlrtba, 287 fD.2 
Eedarpor grant of Srlcandra, 322 fn.2 
Eelat (also spelt Ealat), 1, 20 fn.2 
Kendupatna plates of Narasiihha II, 359, 
468, 469, 473, 474, 475, 477, 478. 482, 486 
Eerala, 250, 578 
Eeraleia, 249, 251 

Kcsarin, royal names ending in, 393, 408, 
40tl, 410, 415 fn.l 

Eesan-vaiiiSa, o5 the Madea-panji, 410, 412 
KCRure-Pattafd, 517 

Kedava, a Brahman from Trigarta; a minis¬ 
ter of Ananta, 140 

Kaiavadeva {alias), Kipuraja-Oopi-Govinda, 
king of Sribatta in the Surma Valley, 
267 

KeSavasena, Sena prince of Bengal, 354, 
368, 380, 381, 382 
Kesu-sena (Ke^svasena), 382 
Keo-mo‘lo P'o-so-kie-Io-fa-ma (Eumara Bbas- 
karavarmao), 236 

Ebai)gas, of Samatata; 271,1275, genealogical 
table, 384 
Eb&di-Ti$inya, 363 
Ebadpu, a town in Nepal, 213 
Ebaflf, Sfimra prince, 33 
Ebagan (Khan), 60, 64 fn.S 
Ebaira, 33 

Ehair ud-Dio, Ualik (Jam), 41, 42, 43 
Ebajuraho, zxzvii, 101 fo.I, 572, 573, 674, 
682,606 

Ebajuraho inscription of DhaAga, (964 A.D.), 
807, 672, 673, 674, 690, 693 
Kbakkas, 107 
EbaUfa, 8,17,19,.20 


Eballfab, 372 

Efaaiimpur, village in Maids, 288 
Kfaalimpur inscription of Dbarmapila, 27S, 
282. 284, 266 , 288-89, 290 
Ehalj, 261; Amirs, 477 ; tribe of Qhur, 370, 
Ebalji, 42 

Khat^da, a territorial division, 307, 4(|), 402, 
409,417 , 427 , 428, 430, 434. 436. 437, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 496 

Ehandadenli grant of Narendrabbafija (0), 
434 

Kbapdala, 343, 844 
Eharaj, land tax, 21 
Kbari. 116 and 116, fn. 2,117,126 
Ebarod inscription of Batnadeva III, 470 
Kbarvapa {aliaa Navagirvapa?), founder of 
the kingdom of Sribatta in the Surma 
Valley. 267 

Khavas, 107, 108, 109 ; (in Nepal), invasion 
of, 216 ( invasion (under Adityamalla), 

221 

Ebaiia-Vi^aya, 425, 42G 

Eba4ikas, 153 

Ehen (see Kbyan), 265 

Khijinga (mod. Shiching?), 423, 427 

Ehijjithga-kotta, 434 

Ehifijala, 436 

Efaifijali 423,431 

Kbi&jali-de4a, 431 

Ehifiiali-Map4ala (mod. EooDjbar state), 
423, 423 fn.l, 425, 425 fn.2, 434, 486, 

437 

Khinjaliya-gada-Vi^aya, 425 fn.2, 435 
Khinjapi (EhiAjali ?), 437, 437 fn.3 
Ehommapa (III), Quhila king, 687 
Ebopaai inscription, 188 
Ehotan. 69 

Kbri Ide Brong btsan (also called Bal-pa-can), 
Tibetan Emperor, 193 
Ehshayatbiya ^shiystbiftnam, 66 
Khurasan, (also spelt Eburasan), 1, 21, 22, 
67, 64. 66, 69, 70, 90, 91, 94 
Eburdadbib, 14 

Ehurds grant of Madhavaraja (II), 446 
Shusrau I, 69. 60 
Ebusrau (Amir; poet), 23 
Khusran Malik Taj-ud.Daulah, Yamlni 
king, 536 

Khutba, 17,18, 19, 20, 26 
Khvadavayaka (or Kbedavayaka), 77 
Ebw&ja Ahmad, Yazlr of Sultan Mat^mdd of 
Ghazni, 163 fn.2 

EbwajaJahftn (Malik Sarwar) Sb&rql king 
of Jaunpnr, 497 
Kbyan (or Kben) kinga« 265 
Eia-mo-len-po (K&marupa), 236 
Kia-pi-sbi, 60, 61, 62, 64, 71, 74 
Kibla of tbe EiBrs, 514 
Kielhorn. 111,246,247,286, 291, 297,800, 
804. 318, 348, 394. 672, 674, 676 
Kie (ka)-lo.na-8u>fa-laHDa (Earpasuvarpa), 
274 

Kikin (also spelt al*Klkin), 1, 7,12 
K'j.ii-pa-po, Tibetan king, grandson of 
Srong-btean sgam*po, 192 
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Eimi4ii 460, 461 

Eiduiwi-grims (^Naratiiubapura) 406, 
495 fo.4 

EiDchinjanga, 185 

‘Eing of Eings’ titla of Iraoic origio, 65 
Einnaaj (Eanauj) 4, 543 
Einnaoi-i.Shargarh, 647 fn.‘2, 555 
Ei-pin, 59 

Kin. 101. 286. 673. 674 
Kiraj (see al-Elraj). 9. 9 fb.2 
KiriU. oonotry. 188 

Eirfttaa (of Nepftla), 167,188; (of Eamarupa) 
286, 240. 249 

Kirkpatrick, Colonel. 186, 200. 218, 227 

Elrti, rnler of Baddhapora (?), 144 

Klrtimalla, king of Nepal, 224 

Kirtipara, town in Nepal. 207 

Eiriir&ja (EacchaTaha), 91 fa.2 

E§itirljft. Lohara prince, 142 

Kisben Ganga, 109,110,112,144 

Eisanganga, (Eisben Ganga), vallef, 73 

Eishsb, 66 

Kiahtwar, lo7 

Kiaipi^i inaoription, 188 

Kistna, xxxir 

Eit&b-j-Yaminl, 87 

Kitab nl'Hind, 9 fn.62 

Ei.to>lo. 68 

Eix, 20 

Kiakanin. 20 

Kocb, 809 

Kocb-Bib&r (modern Cooch-Behar), 265 
Kooh Eijo, Koch kingdom; rival of Koch, 266 
E^b Sinsdom founded by Bi4vaaiqiha, 265 
Kodila, ^ace of residence of 8ulki kings, 
439, 441, 442,443 
Eod5la-map4*lB» 443 
Eodftlaka (?)>Ma94B'lai 443 
Kodila-pi^aka, 443 
Epd51a(7)-V4aya, 441 
Koigbo^a, Eayaatha (officer), 397, 398, 399 
Kokalla I, Saiacariof C. P. (Tripori), 595 
Kol&bala, city of (mod. Eolar), 446 
Eol&halapura, in GadgavAdi-Visaya (Mysore), 
449 

Eol&hala, (Anantavarman), Ganga prince of 
Mysore; founded KolAhalapura, 449, 463 
Eola-vartanl'Vifaya, 458 
Eomarti plates of Candravarman, 333 
Eommi'devl (also called Eommi-devamtna); 

queen of Naraaimha III, 488, 489, 490 
KonCrak, 482 
Kobgada, 408, 405 
KaAgali-pattole, 537 
Kofigeda (—ES&goda), 444 
ESAgdda (also apelt Eodgada), 418, 440 
EoqA-koqa, San templeof (^Konarka==^£ona' 
rak), built by Naraaimha 1, 482 
Koflg6da-Map4aIa, 413, 444,446 
E^lknla-kba^da, 443 
Koniar Nftg, LaJia, 108 

Kora94iA-Vi9a74f 427 

Komi grant (ii) of Anantavarma Oodagonga, 
468 


I Eo^adhyaksa, 73, 123 
I Kosala (also Mah6-KosaIa and Dakhina- 
Kosala), 393, 394, ,395, 3‘.i6, 40(1, 401. 402 , 
403, 4J4, 405, 407, 408, 409, 460 
Eo4ala (also spelt Kosala), xxxti; Dttara- 
Ko4ala, 508 

KoSala (also spelt Kosala; Daki^ma Knsalal, 
192, 241, 277, 319, 400, 403, 401, 10.> 
KoSala (Kosala?), 402, 418 
Kosalas, 271 

Ko4alai-n&(lu, 318, 319, 341. 405 
Kosala-raiya-kbanda, 409 
Kosa]a-8akfaahgadyaDh&-V]sa} a, 106 
Kosamba-paftafa, 638 
Kosi, rivet, 186 
Koatbe4vara, Dainara, 171 
KotSdevT, daughter of lUmacandra : wife of 
Bificana, iH* : marries Udayauadeva 179; 
reigns as queen, 156, 180 ; marries 
Sahamera, IHO ; imprisoned l>y Suhuuieia, 
180 

Kotah, State of, 563 
Kot Kangra, 62 fn.S 

Ko(-ft(avI (=Ko(-des in Barkar Ka(Bk in 
Orissa), 341, 360 
Ko(i-homa, 322 
Koii'Patfaftt, 519 
KoiUvara (god), 468 
Koii-tirtha (at Varapasi), 527 
Ko^ivar^a-Vi^aya, 351 

Koita, place of residence of llanabharija, 
427, 434 

Ko^V^bbahja, Bhafija prince, 427, 484 
Ko^ivaria-Vlsaya, 312, 329 
Koita-nigraha, 566 . 566 fn.4 
Kramarajya. 111. 141, 152, 153 
Kramavarta (rood. Kamelank6th), 116 
Krimila-Vis^a, 294 
Krtavirya, ilfaihaya prince, 112 fn.l 
Ktltivksa, god, 537 

Krspa (god), 33, 38, 245, 3B2, 484, 5.33 
Krspa II, Itk^^trakuta King of Manyakhe^a, 
304. 306 

Krspa III, Akulavar^a It^ftrakupi of M&nya* 

■ kheta. 301, 306, 587, 588. m, 692, 695 
Krsna (mod. Kisben Ganga), 109, IIQ 
Krta Age, xxxi, fn.l 
K|'tya-cint&mapi of Capijeavara, 216 
Krtpagiri'Visaya. 414 

Krtya^ratnakara of CapdC'’Vara, MS. of. 204 
' fn. 4. 216 

Kfatriya, 60, 61. 62. 101, 176, 202, 278, 283, 
354 

Kfattriya (also spelt Kfatriya), 101 
Kfetraja sons, 271 
Kfauntnayaka, 345 

K^ma, a barber organised the Pad&gra 
office ander Ananta in Kashmir, 140 
Kfemaganrijvara (Siva), 130 
Kfemagapta (KaDakavari|ia)i 77, 78,1.30,131, 
131 fn.8 

Kfemabkaradeva, Kara king, 416 
Kfemendra, 108,116, 116, 121, 214 
KpemUvara, author of 'IfC 

KyilUkA, grandmother of Cakravarman, 125 
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{alias Mabipala I), Gurjara-Prad- 
bira emperor, 572, 073, 575, 57C, 581, 
682, 588, 592 
EfitiBura, f^Ora king, 320 
Kfifci-tanaya-nrpati-vatiiNa, 241 
K^ok^a, Brabman officer of .Taaaaka, 171 
Eudopali grant of Mah5bbavagupta 11, -107- 
408, 409. 411 
Eitoh (tee Eiincb) 

Enjavati, 341 

Knlacaodra, feudatory of K.inauj(?). 598 
KuladevI, queen of Brahmap&la, 240 
Enlastamboa, alias (?) RanaBtarobha (isulki 
king). 433 fn.l, 438. 442 
Eulapafijikas of Gha^akas, 320, 301 
Euliniana in Bengal, 3G4 
Kulottufiga 1, Colu king, 470, 471, 531 
Eulutaa, 676, 57C fn.l 
Kum4r, 15 

KumAra (see K&mflrqava VII), 472 
KumAra, king of Kflrmarupa : belongs to tbc 
line of Bkiastambha, 239, 244 
Kumkra, a name of Bhiskaravarman, king 
of Ekmarupa, 5 fn.a, 237 
Eumdlra (office), 380, 382, 408, 486, 550 
KamAradevi, grand-daughtor of Mahana and 
daughter of the Obikkora Devaraksita; 
queen of Govindcsndra (Gaha^avula), 
839, 628, 620, 532, 564, 565 
Eumirftdfairkja, 408, 412 
Kumirajira, translated Maitreya Vyakarana ! 

into Chinese, 306 I 

Kum&r&in4tya, 275 I 

Kumirapala, P&la Eing of Bengal and 
Bihar, 281, 282, 347 , 350 
Kumaun, 185 

Eumurukela grant of (N) gatrubhsuja, 433- 
34 

Kumbbelvara (^iva), 223 
Kunch (Kiich), a race of people, 200 
Kaqdala, circular dykes, 116 
Kufigada (also spelt Kpngoda), 413, 418 
Kuugada-MsQtjala (also spell Kotigoda- 
mandala), 413, 418 
Kantala, 676, 676 fii, 1. 677 
Kurmsing Deo (^^Earmasimha Dov.i?), 
Simraon Earqata ruler, 206 fn.l 
Kuftjara-gliiila-var^a, 308 
Kung-Yii-t'o (or Kung-gu-t‘o, or Kuug-Ya- 
t'n^KuAgada), 413 
Kurrah (mod. Kara), fori of, GOO 
Kura kings, 286 
Kurutiiietra, 162,187, 23-7 
Karu'Paqdava War. 187 
Ku4a (son of Kama). 224 
Kusa-vihara, 236 
Ku^an, 55, 66, 57, 61, 63 
KuiaQa (Int.) v, iii 
TvuQan Malka, 56 fn., 257 
Ku 9 &n Malk&n Malka, 56, 67 
Kushan (also spell Ko^Sn), 56,56 fn.4 
Kuiika (Kanyakubja) .508, 508 rn,4 
Kttiiastbala (Kanauj), 680 
Eusumabhkra, Kara king, 417, 421 
Euti, }*ass of, 228 


Eulb-nd-din (Qa^b-ud-Dla) Sultan of Delhi, 
548, 644 


I ^ 

Labdar of Dak^ibpara in Easbmir, 177 
Laechukelvara Mahadera, 692 
Lad&kh (also spelt Ladakh), liO 
Lagaturm&n (Turk! 8ifai king) 62,63, 72 
Laganlol fragmentary inscription, (dated in 
635), 188 fn.3 

Lagantol inacription (dated in 119), 192, 
193 

Lagbu-bb&rata, 364 
Lagbman, 60, 596 

Labara (mod. Lkr) 111, 154, 100, 161, 175, 
179 

Lahore, 7, 80. 82 fn.4, 89, 94, 137, 138. 
514 

Lahur (or Lauhur) of al-Blrunl (=Lobara 
= Lohkot), 137 

Lajja, Haihaja queen of Vigrabap&la I, 293 
Lakhamandal praSaati, 333 
Lakhab-or, 477, 481 

Lakhanapaia, Ka^trakuta of Eanauj, 505, 
652, 553, 554, 5G4 

Lakbabavall, 260, 261, 264, 372, 373,374, 
479, 480. 481, 497 
Lakhmanlah, Rai 372, 373 , 374 
Lakbnauli, Sarkar, 346 
Lakhnauti (see Lakba^avatl), 372, 374, 333, 
494 

Lakhimpur District (Assam), 264 
L5kby5 (river), 236 
LaksmaQa, image of, 486 
Laksmaka, Chamberlain (Pratibkri) of Jaya- 
almha, 170, 171, 172 

Laksmai^adeva, Brahman adopted as sou by 
Kashmir king Bfirmadeva, 176 
Lakijma^ar&ja, Kslacuri king of C.I*. (Tri- 
puri), 401, 695 

Lakstnanasena Sena king of Bengal, 260,352. 
363, 351, 365, 366. 367. 369, 374 , 375 . 376, 
377, 378, 379, 380, 381, 382, 383 , 541 
I l.aksmi, goddess, 291, 362 ,513, 631 
j LaksmldevT, queen of Anantavarina Coda- 
ganga, 462, 471 

Laksmlde' queen of Bh&nudeva 11, 487 
Lak^mikamadeva, king of Nepal 194. 19S, 
199, 200 

Laksmikamadeva (II), Nayakot Tbakuri, 209. 
Laksml.Earna, Tripurl, Kaiacuri, 256 , 281. 
327, 334,' 336, 336, 406, 604, 505, 607, 
630 

Laksmlsura, Sura king, 320, 330 
Lakami Sura, ruler of Apara-Mandara 311, 
842 

Laksml-varma-vifaiira, 199 
Lakt^mvavatHra-slotra, MS. of, 214 
L&la (R5dha), 333 
L.ai5tendu Kesari, 410, 412 fn.l 
Lalateudu Kesari cave inscription of Uddyot.' 
keslrin, 410 

Lalitabhkra, Kara prince, 417, 421, i'JS 
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LalitSdiiyii (MuktSpIils), kmg of Kusboiir, 
ssNvi, 7 J. 74, 11-', 113, 114,110. 277 
Latita-PaltuQA (mod. Patau), 105 fn.l, 

223 

Lalla, couitesan, 128 

Lalliya S&hi, 73, 75, 76, 77, IIS, 123 

Lama, Buddbiat title. 219 

Lamddanda, mountaina of, 228 

Larnghio, 25, 60, 80, 83. 84 

Lan-po (Latnghan), 60, 01 

Lai graot of Goviuducuudra, 3G0, 520, 520 

L5(a, 310, 402, 405, 400, 558, 550 

L4ta Ca^ukya, 9 

Laubitya (Biabmapuira), 238,210,250,254,275 
Laubitya*Sindbu. 244, 245, 252 
Laukika Era, 117, 132 
Lava (Sod of Rama). 224 
Lavi.ila«Vjsaya, 404 

Lavanyaa (ll&maraa), 152,174, 175,179, ISO 
Lavata, 120 

Layahacandra, Candra king, 321 fu.4, 323 
Ledaii river (mod. Lidar), 177 
L5vi, Sylvam, 186, 187, 188. 190. 1S2, 193, 
196, 197.199, 200, 202, 203, 209, 210, 211, 
218, 219, 220, 221, 222. 224, 227 ln.5, 317, 
328, 414, 416 

Licchavia (Suryavamsi) of Nepal, 188, 189, 
191, 207 lu. 3, 211 
Licchavi eia of Nepal, 18«, iso 
Liccbavia of Vaibali (mod. liaBarii iu bibar), 
xxaiii, 210 
Lidar, nver, 177 
Liug&yata aect, 350 

Li^gar&ja temple at Bbuvanesvar, 412 fn.l 
Lingxi Thang plains, 107 
Lo'mo ( = lama), 219 

Lobaila-deva, Singara feadatory of Goviucla* 
candra, 524 

Lobara, identified with al-Biruuia Labur 
(or Lauhiir) and Lobkot of Finabla, 78, 
97, 98, 107, 108.109,130,134, 137,138,142, 
144,146, 148, 152, 151, 157, 158, 101, 162, 
163,164, 105, 100, 170, 171, 173, 171, 537 
Lobara court at Srinagar, lUO 
Lobara kings, 109 
Loharako^a, 110 
Lobarin (or Loran), 78, 97, 108 
Lobkot (see Lobara and Labur), 136, 137 
Lokakaia, 191 

Lokanatba DaSabala (Buddbu), 281 
Lokanatba, Eumaiamatya, 275 
Lokeevara, Bodbisattva, 540 
Lokeavara Khasarpana, 196 
Lolabbftra( = l;ot^bhfira), Kara king, 417, 118 
Lolarka, temple of tbe god at Vardnaai, .527 
Lo^abhSra (see Lolabbara), 417,418, 420, 421, 
422 

Lotbaka, aon of the Dkmara Prthvihara, I'i^3 
Loi’bana, brother'of Salhana, lOU, 161,170, 
171, 172 

Lotbikimatha, 138 

Lun-teang’io-lang-tBan, first kmg of 'libet, 
191 

Lopattarft.Ebanda. 307 
Lula disease 100, 131 fu.2, 131 


M 

Moilililiuiubr grant of Goviudacaudra, 520 
Macbblishahr grant of Hari§caudru, 514-4,5 
MamvC-iiingae, 392 fn.l 
Madauu, (Ra-iraku^s) king ofiKiiuauj, 505, 
518 

Maduiia, roinmander'incbief of Hut'j. 
M8 

Madatiacandra, (alau known ua MuJanapki.t) 
()aha<lavalii king, 528 
MaJaiiudoM, <|ueeu jf liauiapalu, 317, 351 
Madanapala, uncle of S.iqigramapiia, pnnco 
of Rajapiiri. 144 

Muiluuap&la (also called M.i{{.iQai]cva autl 
Madanacaudra), Gab.idaMila king, .5H, 
511 fii. o, 513, 516, .531 
Mudanapal.i, Rariiakuia of Kanauj, .MS, o{i3, 
554 * 

Maduuapala, Pilia kiug of Bengal aud Kilmr, 
2.58, 259, 281. 2S-2. 345, 3t7. 360, 3.51, 352, 
358, 360, 368, 309 

Madauapara grant of Vifivanip-enu, 361, ilflj, 
,S(i7. 308, 376, 379-80, 3S1,;V2 
Madana-saiikara btruda of Lukani.iiiasi^na. 
370 

Madanavarmao, Gandella king, 530, .593 
Mailavala 521 

Miniavarajya, 111, 128, 152, 151, 157. ICO 
MadtiuiUBgar grain of Laksmanaseiia, 255, 
367, 37.:, 378 
Muillnia, of gold, -19.5 

MadliantdeM (.Uuliudei i), >|ue('i] of Subli.i- 
kaia 1, 116 

Madlnivaguptii, Gupla prime of Magadba, 
275 

Madliavaraj.t II, (Saiuyabbita) S.'.ilodbhava 
kmg, 4] 1, 444, 415 

Madbavasena, Sena jTince of Bengal (?), 
196, 35J., 351, 3.''2 

M4dliaviuaiman laUoialled Madliavemlra, 
Saiuyabbita llaud SninvAsa), 415 
Madhavendra, uliiia (icc Madliavavannan), 
.145 

Mudiiukiimarn.iva, Gaiiga king of Halnigu, 
453 

Madliukesa (isa-.Siva), letiii'lc of. at Nugara, 
4.-,3 

M.idiiii Sen (Madhasaseua ?1, 382 
, Mu.lli\adi'ha, 3t''3 

. Madliyaiiiaiaja 1. .Sailodbbava king. 116, ll7 
. Madbiaiiiar.ij.i II, Sailo.lbliava pnuce, 
417 

Madbyauiaraja ill, ..<un of TriHllapaniblia, 
Saiiodbliavii juirice, 447 
Madia PAflji, 410, llOfti. 1.412, 4l2fu.l,478, 
197 

Ma'lra kings, 2So 
Madr.i.iand, 169 

; Madras Museum grant of Vajrahssta V, 458 
. Madras Presidency. 391, 392, 447 

Uaga Brebman, 340 

Magadba, xxsii, xxsni. 197, 251, 255, S72, 
273. 274. 27C, 277. 281. 284, atif, .926, 
; 327, 333, 338. 340, 349. 3G9. 370 
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MagadlilUt 271 

Magadbidipa (Pl{hlpati), 838 
Magadha>vi^a]ra* 346 
Magaha («>Magadha?)t 437 
Magars (in Nepal); inrasion of, 215 
Magiana of templea, 11 
MahCbbarata, 235, 240, 351 
Mah&bbavagupta, I, Janatnejaya (Somavadisi 
of Koaala). 394, 896, 397, 398, 399. 400, 
401, 402, 406, 411. 412, 419 
MahSbbavagupta II, Bbimaralha (Soniavaiii* 
41 of Koaala), 394, 406 107, 409, -K»9. 4J1 
Mah&bhavagnpta III (?), Somavatbdi of 
Kosala, 408. 409, 412 

Mahi-Bhutavarman, king of K&inarupa, 2J7 
Makdbodhi by Cunningham, 383 
Mahftbodbi, 2S8. 296, 326 
Mah&dandan&yaka, 586 
Uabadeva (god), 259; 4-faced figure, 288 
Mahidevi (chief queen), 243, 245, 416 
Mabigauri, 344 

Mah&‘Indra-deTa, Yuvardja of Nayakot, 
Thakuri ^ivadeva, 207 
Maliik&la (aee K&lapriya) of Ujjayinl, 508; 

temple at Uj jay ini, 586 
Mahftkfiyastha (officer), 462 
Mah&koaalu, (see Kosala) 392, fn.l 
MahAk^apatalaka, 404 
Mahaksapatalika, 415, 418, 422, ®6, 5l5 
Mah&ksapatal&dbikr(a, 415, 418 
Mabaksasali, 462 
MabalakHinivrata, MS. of, 214 
Maba<mah&devj, 363 
Mabatnahantuka, 381 
Maha.mabattaka, 638 
Maham&ndalika, 340, 375 
Mahamantri, 335 
MaliSmkrI (Pestdonce), 216 
Maliana (Malhana), Riislrakuia prince of An- 
ga, 338. 339, 664, 665 

Mahana, (Mathana), Raatrakuta ruler of 
Afiga, 628, 629 

Mahanadi, river, 319, 401, 102, 4o3, 404, 
40C, 432. 435, 491 fa.4, 491 fD.2, 677; 
valley of, 391. 395 
Mabauayaka, 534 
Mahaorpatl, 438, 443 
Mahautaprakasa-Vi-jaya, 289 
Mahapadina, accession of, xxxi fn.l 
Mahapadina (mod. VVular Lake), 110, 116, 
117, 173 

Maliapandita, 522 
Mahaparvata, a mountain, 419 
Mahapitra, 483, 496 
MabApratlhfira, 340, 665 
Mabapratihari-mukhya, 459 
Mahapurohita, 616, 533, 536 
Mahiraja, a feudatory title, 416, 423, 428, 
437 fn.4, 440, 443, 414. 694 , 586 
Mah&rSjidhirSjtt, one of the technical titles 
of sovereignty, 201, 212, 221, 223, 224, 
227 fn. 5, 229 fn. 1,238, 243, 245,246,247, 
249, 254, 256. 289, 293, 300, 306 , 306, 
322, 333,311, 342, 843, 346, 347, 349, 
361,352. 36C, 367, 377, 378,896, 397, 898, 


399, 468, 416, <17, 420. 439, 443. 444, 
457, 461, 609, 613, 616. 616, 619. 636, 
644, 574. 677,579, 683, 687, 888, 689, 
590. 692, 693, 694. 596, 598. 609 
Msharajaputra, 511, 512, 613, 633, 624, 536, 
326, 633, 684 

Msbarajfll, 358. 612, 517, 623, 697 
Mahasamanta, 189, 244, 376, 426, 428, 432, 
436. 487, 441, 444, 586 
Mahasamantadhipati. ^9, 688 
Mabasandhivigraba-ptmtivaddlia-kayastha, 
397 

Maliasandhivigrahika, 364, 379, 404, 410 
MahaSabda, 683 

Mabasandhivigrahin, 398, 399 400, 403 404, 
469 

Mahasarnghikas, 198 
Mabaaeoagupta, later Oupta ruler, 238 
HaLaaivagupta, Yayati (Bomavailiii of Eoaa* 
la), 394, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 411 
Mabaliva, Tivaradeva or Tivaraja, (Srlpura 
king), 393 

Maliaao-Pcttald, 536 
Mabaaoya-Pattalfi, 626 
Mabattaka, 512, 613. 516 
Mabattama, 400 
Mabavaibla, 333, 334 
Maba-varaba, 254, 622 
Mahasivagupta, Balajuna, Srlpura king, 
398, 394, 395 

Mahay ana, 313, 825, 415, 532 
Mahdi (CaJipb), 70 

Mabela, queen of Kashmir king Lakyniati- 
deva, 177 

Mabendra, mountain (Mahendragiri), 447, 
449, 460, 452, 459 

Mabendra, Naddula Oahamana, 661, 662 
Mabendra (Indradeva), father of Nayakot, 
Thakuri Batnadeva, 209 
Mabendra («Indraraja) of Kannaj,28£ 
Mahendragiri, 447, 450, 466, 631 
Mahendrapala I, Qurjara-Pratibara emper* 
or, xxxvii, xxxviii, 301, 302, 308, 807, 
569, 670. 572, 575, 684, 686, 688 
Mahendrapala II, Garjara>Pralihara emperor, 
572, 673, 686, 688 , 690, 691, 694 
Mahendraaarai (or Madanasaraa), a tank in 
Nepal, 207 

Mabendravarman, king of Kamarfipa, 237 
Mahen-jo Daro, xxx 
Mahedvara, 363 

Mahicandra (also called Mahiala, Mahiyala, 
Mabiala and Mabitala), Qaha4eTaIa prince, 
606, 506 fn.4 

MahidevI (alao named Sfahadevi), queen of 
Mahendrapala I, 572, 673, 578 fn.l, 664, 

585 

Mahiman, grandson of Parvagupta, 131, 182 
Mabindaka, Bandhivigrabika of Dbaranl* 
varaha, 583 

Mabipala, Kaoefaapagbata prince, 691, 694 
Mablpala I (olios E^itipale, Vioijakipele, 
and Herambapala), 307,672,578,574,576, 
576, 577,579. 680, 681, 683. 683, 686, 
690, 693 
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Mabipala (II OurjRra.Pratlliara prince?), 
574, 502 

MahIpaU I, Pala king ot Bengal and Bibar, 
278,279.280, 281, 307, 808. 310, 311, 
312, 318, 814. 315, 310, 317,318, 319, 
321, 324, 329. 342, 40C 

Mablpala II. Palaking of Bengal and Ki bar, 
281, 335 , 337 

MahTsatudra?) pala 1, Garjara-Pratiliara 
king, 583 
Mabi^i, 308. 370 
MabiHinstl. 112 fn.l 

Mabmud (Yainlni BuKun of Ghazni), 22, 23, 
25, 20, 27, 28, 29. 35, 36, 81, .84, 85. 86, 
87, 8H, 89 90, 91, 93, 93, 94, 95, 97, 99, 
135. 136. 137, 514 , 642. 596 , 598, 599, 
600, 601, 602, 604, 605, 607, 608 
Maboba, (ancient Mahotsaranagara), 6<i3 
Uahodaya, xxxvii, 292, 301, 306. 573, 577. 

580, 581, 584. 585, 588 
Mahrat (Mahdralha), 4, 5 fn.l, 6 
Mahtaa (= Mahattakas?) miuiahari of 
Oriaaa, 493 

Maitreya, A. K., 297, 310, 334 
Maitreya Vyakariia, MS. of, 306 
Uajumdar, Or. B. G., 9, 315 fn. 3,330, 335, 
604 

Makran (also spelt Mukran), 36 
Mala (necklace), 86 
Malabar, 9 fn.O 
Malava. 140, 482, 687 
Mslava, river of, 598 
Malavikagnimitram, 196, 197, 199 
Malavyadevi, daughter of Udayin and chief 
queen (agramahi^t) of Suaiaiavarnian, 332, 
336 

Malaya, 310, 316, 367 
Malda district. 286 

Malbar inscription of Jujalladeva IT, 470 
Malfai (or Malbira), king of Kanauj, 514, 515 
516 fn.l 

Malibab (see abMalibab), 0, 9 fn.2 
Malik, 17, 19 

Malik Firuz (see Firuz), 42 
Malik Husam ud-Diu Aghdl'Bak, 37u 
Malik Ikhtiyar ud-Oio Yuzbak-i-Tugbnl 
Khan, 264 

Malik Batan (see Uatan), 41 
Malkin Malka, 55 fn.2, 50 
Malta, father of Dccala and Sussnla, 153, 
154 

Malla, general of Kaluga 144 
Mallas of Nepal, 2(il, 909 If., 211, 212, 213, 
215, 21G, 221, 222, 227; their coins, 
229 fn.l 

Malladatta, (also spell Malladatla), .Ifa/td* 
fandhioigrahin of Ma|j&bbuv.igu]>ta I, 
398. 899, 400 

Malladeva, son of Nanyadeva, Karnataka 
prince, 205 fn.l 

Malladeva (Ba<u), father of Tribhuvanauiaha- 

devl, 421 

Mallakara. tax, 211 

MallaJtostlia, Damara, rival of Cargacandra, 
162, 163. 165 


Mallapuri, in Nepal; situated beyond the 
Gaodaki, 210-11 

Msllnrj'jna, nepborv of Lo(hana. 171 
Malla tribe, 210 

Malwa, 9 fu.2, ,326, 497, 669, 694, 690 
Mammata, Bas^rakuta of Hastiku^di, 560 
Ma'inuo (son of Bashid), 70 
Man, Id 

Mana (or M&nAiika), Bfif(raku(a of 
Munapura, 555, 556 

Manabbita Dharmarija (Sailodbhava prince), 
417 

Manadeva, Suryavaiu-si Tjicebavi king of 
Nepal (496 A.D. ?), 188, 189. 210; built 
the monastery of Cakra.vibara, !^7 
Manadeva, Nayakot Thakurj of Nepal, 207, 
208 

Managoli inscription, 294 

Managrha, royal residence of the Eicchavis; 

bnilt by Manadeva, 189 
Mauagupta, great-grandfather of Jispugupta, 
191 

Manahali grant of Madanap&la, 345, 3l7, 
350, 351 

Milnapura, 555, 556 
Manbhuin, 343 

Munara ( -->Ma 9 ia,ri ?)-Pattald, 539 
Manas of Bihar (Ilazaribagh district) 348S.; 

Genealogical table, 387 
Munavanyayasastra, MS. of, 223 
Manda inscription of Gopala JIT, 351 
Mandal (see al-Mandal) 9, 9 fu.2 
Miinflnla, x\svii, 259, 289, 294, 312, 8i0 
fn.l, 322. 328. 329, 333, 351,366, :m, 402, 
403, 404, 400, 407, 409, 413, 417, 418, 
419, 420. 123, -425. 426, 433, 434, 43G, 
437 fn 4, 410, 143, 446, 452. 609 
Ma^dalftdhipati, 341, 565 
ItfandalesB, 128, 133 
Ma9<jalika,407. 474, 459 
Manijapika (mod. Mandu), 586 
Mandara, a village, 256 
Mandara (=c garkar MandAran ; head-quarters 
Garh-Mandaran ; mod. Bhitargarh), 360 
Maudiran, Barker of, -169 
Maudasor, 587 
Mandor, 9, fo.2 
Mandu, 587, 590 

Maner plates of Govindacandru, 369, 620, 
529 

Manesvari (goddess); Jaya-Jyotiraiall,i'a 
devotion to her cult. She continued to be 
tiie guardian of his line ; 223, 224, 225 
Maiig:ilaja{hi-PaGa/d, 521 
Maijuaiaraja, Kacchapaghala prince, 591 
Maiigapri'la, Kara prince, 417, 418, 420 
Maniari-PuOif/a, 520 
Ma'n ibn /a’idab, 69 
^lanidbara, ruler of the Durads, 163 
Manika, poet, 221 
Mauik Bai, 32 
Manipur, 235 

MafijUnii-mula-tantra, 200 
Maukha, poet; brother of AluAkura, 172 
fn.2 
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Mloklr (-MiLnyakheta). 577, 578 
Madkoigia*devi, C&|uk,v's queen of H&janiju 
UI, 477 

Maovuri Abbaeid Caliph, GO, 113. 

M»ni$ur (Arab governor ?), coin of, 13 fn. .5 
ManfCir (ai^maDid Amir), 79 
Manfurab.ll, llfn.4,14, 18, 19, 21,22,23 
fn.l, 28 fD.2, 29 ; coina of, 19 ; nuiul)er of 
villagea dependent on, 17 
Manaur ibo Jamhur, 18 
Mantrf, 114, 124,129, 812, 329, 5.58 
Manuel de G4n4alogie et de Chronologic 
poor L 'Hietoire de L ‘IsiaiD, 8 fn.O 
M&njrakheta (Malkbed), 10,551 
Mao-Yazid (in Khuiksan); Jayapkla impri¬ 
soned at, 87 fn.l 

Maqkm&t, (ayatem of atal ions), 24> 
M&ra4a>viHaya, 403 

Mftrasiibha, (laiiga prince of Kuljiiga, 452. 458 

Marbal Paas, 111 
Margan Pasa, 111 

M&rtapda, (lu one MB. apt lt Murtanda). 78, 
14C 

Maru (landa), 810, 310 
Maru'M&ra, 9 fD.2 
Maaoiiv! (aec Matlin.ivi)V 

Mas'ud I, VatninI Siiliriu, 8G, 2.51, 514 
Maa'udlll, Yarnlni Siillan, 511, .551 
Mas'udi, 9 fn. 8. 1 fu.8; 14, 15. l(i, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 679, .578 

Mas‘ud ibn 6a‘d ibn Salm§.n, po«’t, 5L4 
Ma-ta-na-lo-mo ( ° Matisiiiilia '!), 219 
Mat&-pitr-p&d&Dudbyiita, 415, 117, l-il, 125, 
426,428. 429, 4.‘12, 483. 435, 187, 

411, 458, .M‘>8 

Ma^ha, 183; in Kaaliinir fur siiidcnta froi" 
Aryadeaa, 128 

Mathana (also called Mtiliaiia) l!:i'iiakuia 
chief of Ahga i iiiatorii,il utw-U ol IGiioa- 
pkla. 337 fn.l. 388, 319, 81i», 341, 317 
664 

Mathanadeva, liurjara-Priitiliai.i Icinlutory 
of Vijayapula, 692, 598 
M.i(liara-vaiu.^a, 107 
Matbematica, 22 

Matbnavi (-Maanavi) of Amir Klmarati 
entitled Nuh Stpihr, 28 
Mathura, 698, G08 

Matiaiiiiha, Karnataka ruler of llbatguuu, 
218 

Matsya kings, 286 
M&tsyanyaya, 278, 2H2 
Matsyendranatiia, cult of llio Yatril, of, 192, 
196 

Mau atone-inscription of C'umleila Mada- 
navarman, 630, 598 
Maudud Bbab, SultAn ol (ihazni, .88 
Maukharis, xxxiv, \xxvi, 192. 278. 274, 488 
Maunkditya (godl, 818 
Maurya, xxii, xxxix, 5. fn.l, 9, 111, 272, 
418, subcisn of tbs Pai.imarad, 0 
MSvuraya, Sandhivigrahin of Anantavarraa 
Co(,1aga6ga, 462 

Mkya, wife of Snddhodaua, 29.) 


I Mayagalaaiiblja, ruler of Uccbala, 3-11, 343 
Mayurbbaiija State, 423, 427, 431 
1 MayuraAarman, a Brabmao ; founder of Ibe 
Eadamba Dynasty, 3.5G 
i Mayura-vaiu.4a, 437 fn.4 
i Mazumdar, Bengali title, 651 
Mecb (see Mej) 

Meda (.same as Mids), 18 
' Medap&ta (mod. Mewar), 561 
I Media, xxxi 

; Mediui Mail, forest of, 228 
' Meghaduta, MS. of, 220 
Megbaniafijarl, queeu of Sussaia, 107 
J MegbeSvara (Siva), 474 
. Mej (Mecb), a race of people, 260 
! Meksla, 392 fn.l 
, Mekalas, 576, 670. fn.l 
! Meohar stone-inscription of (loviudacaudra. 

I 540-41 

I Merp&ili inscriptiuu of Kajendra Cola, 318 
I Merv, 00 
Mesopotamia, xxxi 
Mid (also spelt Med), 7, 12 
Midoapore, 81-2 

I Mibrau (Indus), H, 16, 19. 38 . 578 
. Mibrut (same as Mabrat), 5 fn.4 
I Minaev-collection of St. Petersburg, 202 
Ming, aniial.s of the, 218 
Minhflj ud-Din, 75,80,208, 354, 370, 372,374 
I Minnagar, 87 

, Mir Jumla, general of .Auraugzib, 204, 206 
i Mirkbond, -VJ 

Mirmand (aonietimes spell .Marmandl, 9.9 fo.2 
: Mir Ma'Si'mi, 8. 30, 81,82, 88.87, 11, 43, 
45, -to 
Mirpur, 82 

Mir Taliir, 31. 89. .88, 44. 10, 17 
Milhila, 217 fn. 8, ,800, .801, .80.8 
I Mitbradalca, If, 55 

Mitradeva (= Amrladeva), Nayakot Thakuri, 
■203 

I Mirz.i, Dr. M. W., OS, fu. 1, 008 fn.3 
i Mirza Kalichbeg Kredunbeg, 8 
! Mitra, Dr. li. L., 267 
; Melcciia (Muslim), 10, 189.152 172, 178, 178, 
■217 

Mleccba (Kirfitus and Cinas), 283 , 239, 249, 
2.V2 

MleccbadliiuAtha (.SAlasiumblia) 289 , 240, 

1 2)'2 

] Mo-cho, I'll fn.3 

! Mongbyr, 273, 290, 291, 203. 301. 347 
: Mongbyr grant (of Dcvapala), 281, 288, 
290.298-94,296, 308 
Mongolia, 193 
Mongolian (type), 271 
5JoDgolian people, 219 
Mori, 0 

Moris (Mauryas), 6 fn 1 
Morya, 6 

Mrganka (a name of Susthitavarman), 237 
MrgAvati queen of Pangu, 125 
Mu'awiyab (Caliph), 6, 7, 06 
Mubarak, Chamberlain of J&m Tugfaluq; 
usurps the throne for 3 days, 40, 41, 46 
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Madgkgiri, 293, 299, 869, 526 
Mudila-koYftUyldTs, 206 
Madita-Saralaylirs, 322 fo.l 
Madr&rftkfiais, MS. of, 220 
Magdhatudga, Tripurl KaUcori, 396, 401 
tfogbal (aUo aj^lt Magbol). 77 
Mugbola, xxxii, eoiporor of Delhi, 266; 
hoidea of, 211 

Mugbifl ud-Dia Tugbril (see Mugbitb ad. 
Din Tugbril) 

Mugbitb ud-Din Tugbril, 363 
Mu^allab (See al-Muballab), 7 
llubammad (aon of Iltutmiah Su](aD of 
Dalbi), 264 

Mni^ammad, coin of, 13 fo. 5 
Mui;amiKadaos, 74 
Mubammad ‘ AufI, 77 
Mubammad and Nafr, coin of, 14 fn. 
Mubammad Gburi, 642 
Mubammad ibu Bakht-yar. 3, 18, >98, 260, 
261, 262. 263, 264, 353, 477, 546 
Mubammad ibn Q&gim, 2, 4,5fu.3, 8, 15 
fn.l, 93 

Mubrnmad-i-Sbennan, Khalj Amir, 477 
Mubammad Tugbluq, 37, 43, 156 , 547 

fn.2 

Mubammad Tur (capital), 32, 34 
Mubammad Yusuf, 31, 32, 33, 34 
Muhatampur, 32, fu.B 
Mu'in ibn Abmad, 20 

Mu'izz ud'Din Mubammad ibn 89in ,Ghun). 
29, 86 

Mukhalingam, 448 

Mnkbalingam, stoDe-inscriptionB of R5ja- 

rAja ll, 4, 474 

Mukbalingam, 3 atone-inscriptions of KamAr* 
tiava VII, 472-73 

Mukhalingam, inscriptions of AnautavermA 
Codagabga, 27, 462-68 

MakrSn (sometimes spelt Makrau), 2, 3, 4, 
6 fa. 3. 7, 19, 20 
MuktAkapa, 116 

Mukta, cook of Harsa (Kashmirian king), 155 
Mukundadeva Haricandra, Telegu king of 
Orissa, 498 

Makandadeva, SomaTathsI king of Katak ? 
(Oriasa), 535 

Mukundasena, leader of the Khasas and 
Hagars, 215 
Mul&bida. 26, 26 fD.4 

Mula^ja 1, Oaa}akya of AnahilapAtana, 561, 
694 

MuUa l^amld, 83 

Mnllik Tubligha, father of Ahmud (Ahmad) 
Khun. 217 

Mnltai grant of NandarAja, 556 
Molten, 1, 2, 4 fD.3. 6,7, 11 fn.l, 16 fD.2, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 29, 36, 87, 61. 
80, 87. 86, 89. 96, 113, 578; temple of, IG 
Multan (idol), 16 ; Arab policy, 15 
Mnndas, xxix 
Manor, 369. 370 

Ma&jarAja (V&kpsti),. ParamAra king of 
MAlara, 661 

Muntakhab ut-TawArikb, 31 


Muqaddasl (sometimes spelt Mukaddaai), I, 
21 

MuraTtha, (god), 513 
iiurakat, of graio, 458 
Murals, 676, 576, fn.l 
Murari, God, 558 

Harasima (mod. Murasinga in Patna State): 
camp of victory of MahAbhavagupta 1, 
397, 399 

Muruj ol'Zahab (sometimes spelt MurQj ul- 
^hahab), of Mas'udl, 578 

Murgotten, 9 fD.2, 68 
Murshidabad, 274 
Murtigaoa, Saiva ascetic, 553 
Musaladbara (BalarAina), 368 
Mu-to-pi (Muktapida Laiitaditya), 277 
Muzafsrabad, 109 
Mymensing, District of, 235, 236 
Mythic Society—its Qurterly Journal, 24 

N 

Nadagam grant of Vajrahasta V, 417, 454, 
457-68 

Naddula (mod. Nadol), 562 
Nadia, 274, 342 

NAga, Town Prefect of Ear^a, 155 
Nags Vasuki, 196 

Nagabha|a (I, alias NAgAvaloka I), Gurjara- 
PratibAra king, 9 

NAgabbate II (alias NAgAvaloka II), Qurjara- 
Pratfbara king, 279, 280 286, 287,292, 
669, 691 

NAga^adeva, Mshak§apa(alika and Bhogi 
of Tribhuvana-mabAdevI, 422 
Nggalati, beautiful Domba girl, 126 
Nigamalla, aon of Jayabbadramalls, 222 
NagAuanda, MS. of, 21.5 
NAgapAla, brother of SomapAla chief of KAjs- 
puii, 163 

Nagar, river, 360 

Nagara {=>KaUngsnagara ?), pttra built by 
KamArpava II, 453, 453 fa.3 
Nagara-bhukti, 294 

Nagarabara (mod. Jalalabad district), 01,295. 
NAgarl, inscriptions in, 67 
Ns^arkot (mod. Kot-Eangra) 62, 63, 93. 
NagArjunadeva, king of Nepal, 201. 

Nagaa, xxxiii 

NAgavaloga II (Gurjara-PratlhAra Naga- 
bha(a II), 568-59 
Nagavamta, 845 fn.6 
Nagavaibil (Sindas) of Bastar, 470 
Nagna-Bba(taraka, devotee of Siva, 563 
Nagpur Museum grant of MahAbhavagupta 
Jauamejaya, 899 
Nahar, 68 

Nahufa, mythical king, 362 
Naibati grant of Baliaiaseni, 361, 364 , 366. 
367 

Na-kie-lO'ho (Nsgsrabira), 60 

Nakkajoff, 343, 343 fo.S 

Nala, town in Nepal, 213 

NitendA, 294, 295, 305. 812, 346 

NAlaodA copper plate of DevapAta, 293, 294-95 
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N sUnda imago inscription of DevapiLi, 
295 

Nilandi atone-inBcriptioo of MaiiipSla !• 
313 

Nilandi Vagi^vaii atooe-image inscription 
of Gop&Ia II, 305 
Nalaodara (Nalandi), 284 
Maihgnma, queen of Vajrabaata Y, 40'J 
N&ma-KaTi}a, 037, 545 
Nanda (J8m; alias Niz&m ud-Din) 41. 46, 47 
NandC (miatake for Bida), GUI. 604, OOC, 606 
fo.l 

Nanda Devi, (peak), 185 
Nandanab, fort of, 95; its location, 0' fn.l 
Nandao Bar, Lake, 108 
Nandarftja (alias Yuddb&aura), liaalrakula 
of Beta!. 656, 557 

Nandas (of Magadha), xxxii, 272, 316 
Nandi, SaodbySkara (aee Saudbvakata 
Nandi), 846 

Nandigupta, king of Kashicur; son of Abhi- 
manyu, 182 

Nandigupta, grandson of Didd&, 133 
Nandipi-Battaia, 523 
Nandivara-Patta/d, 522 
Nangfc Parvat Monnt, 110 
Nannadeva (or Nannesvara), Tripura king, 
393 

Nanna-NarSyana, temple of, 28U 
Ninya (aee Nanyadev.i), 350, 361 
Nftnyadeva, founder of tlie Karnal.aka dynas¬ 
ty of Mithila and Nepal, 203, 205 fn.l, 205 
fn.2, 206, 212,215, 258, 28J, 353. 3C0, 364 ; 
inscription of, 205, fn.l 
N&oya-maqdala, 322 
Naptba, 530 

Naraka, mythical Ling of Kain.irnp.i, o fu..5. 
197,236, 237, 245, 216, 2 48, 210, 252, 
251 

NarakSnvaya 252 

Narapati, 807, 370, ,508. 519, 541, 54.1, 546 
Narapatijayacarya-^ika, MS. of, 227 
Naranarfiyana, Koch king, 265 
Narasiipha, father of Arikesarin; Cajulvy.i 
feudatory of the UaslraLrilas of M&uya- 
khe(a, 307, .580 

Narasimha (same as Narendrasiiiiha), Naya- 
kot Thakuri, 208 

Narasiiiihadeva (»-Nraiijilia), Simraou Karn,!- 
ta prince, 206 

Narasimha I (also known as Nrsimlia. Vira 
Narasimha and Pratapa-Vira.Narasniiha), 
Gsdga king of Kalibga, 479, 482, 483 
Narasimha II (also called Nrsimha, Ananta- 
varman Pratapavira Narasimha, Vira. 
Narasimha, Vira Narasiiiiha-r&uta and 
Pratapa-vIra-Narasiiuba), Gafiga king of 
Kalibga, 359, 468, 483, 484, 40-5 
Narasithha III, (also called Nrsitiilia; his 
titles are Pratapavira, Viradhivira, 
Pratapa-ViradhivTra), Gaiiga king of 
Ealibga, 487-90 

Narasiibhs IV (also called Nraiibba, Vira* 
Narasimha and Oaturdsdabbnvanadhipati), 
Qabga king of Kaliiiga. 486, 49-5, 497 


Narasiiiibaiiura Vijaya-Narasitiihapura, 495 
fD.4 

Narasiibbarjoua, chief of Ksyangala, 341 
Narasnpatam grant of VajrshaBta V, 456-57 
Narsvfihana, ruler of DArvabbisara, 118 
Narav&bana, minister of Abbimanyu, 132 
Naravarman, Paramara king of Malava, 159 
Naravarraan (Paramara ?) 169.169 fu.2 
NbrSyapa (god). 5 fn.5 311, 376, 377, 378, 
879, 380, 591 

Niirayapa, king of 8ribat(a in the Suruis 
Valley, 267 

Narayaua Deva, 6 fa.5 

I Nariiyanadatta, Sandhivigrahikaof Lakfma- 
j ^asena, 377 

I Narayanapula, Pala king of Bengal and 
j Bihar, 247, 254,279, 280. 284 285, 288, 

I 280, 291, 294, 300, 303, 304, 308 
; Nariiyaga Shah, Bngnla Rathof prince of 
I Mayuragiri (in Nasik district), 555, fn.l 

Narbyanavarinan, king of Kimrfipa, 237 
^ NAruyanavarmau, Mahasamantadhipati of 
Diiarmapala), 289 
Narbada xzxiv, 577 

I Nareudrabbauja, son of PrtbvIbbaOja, 434 
! Narendradeva, Licchavi king of Nepal, 192 
' Narendradeva, king of Nepal; a successor 
of R&ghavadeva, 105 

i Narendradeva, Nayakot Tbakun of Nepal, 

' 208 

N.irind, 12, 12 ru.2. 

Naro-.lay.p51, 94 fn.4. 

Nuri'j .faypal, 601, 602 
I Nasr, coin of, 13 fn.6 
I Nasik, 311 

, Nflsir ud Dm (Sabuk-tigin), 81 
I Na^ir ud-Uin QabSclia, 3, 29, 36, .37, 42 
i Nasr (son of D.irhlm), 70 
: Nagr, f.itlier of Abu'l-FatJ^ Da’fid ruler of 
! Multan, 26 
Nasrpur. 32, .33 
, Nalosa Siva, 323 

I NAtliailadevi, queen of (.layal-Rai^amalla, 228 
i Nalyahal.a, 459 

I Nill'yascistrii of Rliarata, MS. of. 213 
I Nau)ali, raja, 383. 

i Niiukuksisva-bliaksasadbaDi, 213, 213 fn.l 
I Naiirajjak.'., 24.3. 213 fn.2. 

I Nausari, 0. 

Nausan grant of Indra III, 581 
I Navagrama-pa If aid, 522, 525 
Navamuni c.ive inscription of Udyotakesarin, 
410, 111 
NavanMgtir, 39 

Nava-sagnra Bliagsvaii, i'atra in honour of, 
202 

j Navasiiri. 0 

j Nawilsa Sbah (Sukhapala), son of S&bi 
AnandapAla, 89 

NayakadevT, daughter of •layarudranialla : 
Queen of Nepal. Marries Haricaudra, 
Gopala and .lagataiiuba one after, the 
other ; 221, 221 fn.Q, 232 
Nayakot (in Nepal), 2()0, 303 
Nayanadevi, quaen of Sthitavarman, 237 
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Na}HnakeIi*de\i, queeu ol Uoviodacaudra, . 
517, .VJ2 

Nayapula, L’als king of Bengal and Bibar, 
lyj, 2 .j 5, 281, 324, 325. 320, 327, 335 
Neiut (sage), 187 

Nepal, xxxin, xszv, xzxti, xxwii, 186, 188, 
18'.), I'.M), I'Jl, 1«2, 193, l'J4, l'.)5, 196, 
197, 1'j8, 200, 2tl2 204, vsOO, ‘207 , 210, 
212. ‘213, 214. 216, 217,218, 219. 2-20. 
221,223, 224, 226, 274, -/81, 299, 331, 
363, 359 ; bibliography, 233-31; dynastic 
history, 185-234; genealogicsl tables of 
220-232 

NepUls, 186, 189, 201, 213, 227 
Nep&la-'Jess, 214 

Nepal Era : founded by UAglmvadeva. 193 
Ncpala-kba^ds, 221 
Nepala-maixlaia, 198 

Neiabhanja, sou of Vidyadharubbcirija, 436 
Neuipur grant of Bubhakara I, 414 
Netrbhatlja Kalyaiiakaluad Uon of Uat,ia- 
bbaflja), 428, 429 
New an character, 200 
Nicholson, 24 
Nidar Bhim, 95 

Nidayaatambha, sou of Jayastambba, 413 
Nidhanpur (Sylbct) inscription of Bbaskara- 
variuan, 237, ‘240, '266, 309 
Nidr&bala, 341, 314, 346, 35b 
Kigali Sagar (also called Nigltvaj epigraph 
(of Aeoka), 186 fn.l 

Nigliva (also called Nigalisagar) pillar of 
Asoka, 212 

Night-soil, Kayaslha trader of, 1-35 
Nibhankasaiikara, a bir'nia of Ballalasena, 
363, 365 

Nil^iankasiibba, biruda of (idayakarna, 259 
Nilab (Indus), 84 

NlladhTaja, first Kbayan king : uvertiirew the 
last Pala king of Assam, 265 
Nil&inbar, the last Kbayan kiug of Assam, 
265 

Nilftsva, Diimara. 155 
Nile, 578' 

Nilgund stone-iDBciiption of Aaiogha\arsa, 
301 

Nilkantha, mountains of, 228 
Ni-p‘o-lo (Nepila), 187 
Nirbbayadcvs, king of Nepal, 1*96. I'JH 
Nirjitavarman (Pangu), 1‘24 
Nilvaosi 24 
Nirvkpa Era, 383 

Nibsankamalts, son of Uopai&ja, 334 
Niav&akkbya-niabftlantra, MS. of 2ol 
Niyftl-ligin (see Ahmad Niy4i •tigin) 

Nizams, 189 

Nizam ud-Din (Jam); also called Nands, lo, 
"41, 45, 46 

Niaaui iid-Din (author), 25, 26, 28 fn.l, 2'(, 
83,84,86,91,92, 9.5, 98, l:)6, J37, 371, 
373. 601, 6Ut, 606 
Nov-kot (in Marwar), 362 
Nowgong diatriut, 246 

Nowgoag copper plate graot of lialuvariiiaii, 
239, 241. 24-2. 249, 246 


Nrsiiuha, Kari;iataka of Simraon, 205 
Nudisb. city of, 372, 378, 374, 375, 383 
Nudiar, city of ; (Nudiab), 873, 374 
I Nub Sipibr (nine skies), ‘23 
; Numkum peaks, 110 
> Nyaysratna, Paiulit Baiugati, 378 


O 

, Obrzyeko, 76 
Odamoloraadana-khapds, 496 
Odtla country, 460, 461 
Odda-Vifaya, 318, 319 
Oilivisa (Orissa), 278, 291 
I Odra, 392 fn.l, 192, 241, 413 fn.7, 277 
I Odra-deia, 403 
i Odra-Kifaya, 420 
I Ohind, 180 

' 0]ha, Rai Bahadur G. H., xl. 

' Oka-Mandal, 9 fn.2, 

\ Opavala-Pathaks, 623 
Onga, river, 398, 398 fn.l. 
j Onga-tafa-Vifaya, 398 
0-po-kin, 61 

Oriaaa, xxxiii, xxxvii, 251, 273, ,341, 342, 36], 
391, 392, 393, 394,395, 3U(!, 401, 408, 410, 
411,41‘2, 413, 414, 419, 438, 444, 477, 483, 
494, 697 ; genealogical tables of its rulers, 
499-601; bibliography, 502-03 
, Orissa plates of (K) VidyridharabbaAja, 475, 
4-28, 4-29 

I Orya, kingdom of (Orissa), .191 
Osia fragmentary atone-iuscription of Vafaa 
i II ?. 591 
I Ota (Odra), 413 fu.7. 

: Otaotapura (Odandapiini), '28t 
I Ou-K’ong, 109 

I Oxus valley, 53, 56, 58, 59, 61 


' Fabhosa, 609 

PadamafijarT, a dictionary by Bballa(a, 121 
Padma, ‘lord of the Gate' of Jagadeva, 175 
Padmapura (mod. Pampar), 126 
Padmar&ja, a creditor of Anante, 110 
Padmasena, Mah4ksapa(al,ka and BfaogI of 
' Daiydi-nnahadevi, 418 
' Paharpur, xxxvii, mound at, 239 
Paharpur pillar-inscriplion, of Mabendra- 
pkia I, xxxvii, 303 
Pablavi, Sasaniao, 57 
i'abtu, 34 

Paikor pillarrinscription of Vijayasena, 362 
Paithan plates of Govinda Til, 276 
Pajs, bit hi rdiaputra, iOO 
P&iaka, king of K&marupa, 239 
' P4la dynasty of Bengal and Bihar, xxwi, 
197, l'.»*t. 217. 2.37. 272, 559, 670,679, 
278fl.; oiigin 2H2II.; genealogiest tables, 
' .'!81-8.> 

I Palas of Karnarujpa, 249, 251, 256, 205 
' Pal'ika, king of KAuiarupa, 217 
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Pftlap&Is, P&Ift raler of Bengal and Bibar (?), 
282, 352 fa.l 

P&lf, a village near Kaf<aDpur (C. F.), 39G, 
401 

PHi-dbvija, banner 658, 659 j 

Pali grant of Govindacandru, <023 
Paliyaa, 390 

Pallava, xxxiii, xxxiv, 470 1 

Palpa (in Nepal), 215 i 

Pampa, Ivanareae poet; author of Vikraiiiar' 
jiiaa-vijaja, 307, 5H0 

Pampa-Bh&rata or VikrarnarjaDa-vijaya of | 
Pampa, 307 fn.i 

Paficacandra, sou of llic Paniata (iarga- , 
candra, IG'J i 

Paficagahvara (mod. Panjgabbar), 177 I 

Paflcakula Bralimana, 213 
Paficala, 235. 508, 552 
Pancnla-deiia, 512 

Paficaladhitra (mod. Fir Fanlsal pasa), lOB 
PuficaU'ViRiuya (in Orissa), 415 ' 

Pa&canana (god), 370, 378 
Paucu-vifayadhipati, 450 I 

PaScatnalia^abda, 407, 419, 426, 432, 136, 
437, 437 fn 4, 439, 410, 442, 456 | 

Fanoarak^a, MS. of, 208, 2L3, 227 (d.5, 220 j 
fn.1, 324, 330 

Pancatantra, 24 . 

Pandala-patiaM, 526 

Papdavakuladipaliibda (Kali Yuga), 267 : 

PSrijdti'Vii.-vijiiyii., MS. of, 228 | 

Fapd*>, lineage of, 303 [ 

Pangn (Nirjitavarinan), king of Kashmir, j 
124. 125 

Panjagabbar, 177 
Pan]-gor, 2 
Fannun Channun, 37 

Parabala, lifw^rakiila chief of Fathari; | 
father-in-law of Dharmapala, 288. 5tH. 550 | 
Paracakrakama, a bi’-udo of the Nepal king ] 
Jnyadeva, 192, 241 | 

Paramob/iaffarafca, a terlinioal title of para- | 
mount sovereignty, 201, 207 , 212 , 223, i 
221, 225, 247, 240, 252, 254, 256, 203, 
300, 305. 306, 311, 312, 313, 322,333, 35 . ; 
363, 366, 367, 377, 378, 379. 381. 3 6, 307, ; 
398, 399, 402, 408, 410, 117, 1.57, I'il, ' 
463,609.513, 615, 516, 619, -536, 644. ■ 
645, 683, 6S8, 589, 592, 598. 009 i 

Paramadi (see Paramardin, Haihaya prince), j 
483 

ParamardI (also Paramaiji) king of Karpata, 
147, 161 

Faratnardi, Candella king, 641 
Paramardin, Haihaya prince (also called ! 

Paramadi), 478, 483, 484 
Parom&dityabhakta, aeclarian title of soiar | 
worship, 684, 685 
Paraina-mabajana, 346 

Paratnanidhe^cara, a Saiva aectarian title, 
246, 266, 361, 383, 366, 366,397, 402, 407. 
408, 419, 425, 423, 429, 487, 439. 4l0, ; 
441, 442, 443, 467, 458, 459 . 401, 509, j 
513, §16, 619, 644 


! Parama-nSrasimha, a ValsO^va sectarian 
title, ?76, 373, 379 

Paramdpuka, son of Jayastibha, king of 
Kashmir, 173 

Paramara, 0,140, 159, 199, 330, 482, 562, 
574, 589, 594 

Paramataugata, a Bnddbiat sectarian title, 
284, 288. 293. 300, 311, 312, 313. 322, 
346, 851, 415, 437 fD.4 
Parama-BBura, a sectariau title of solar wor¬ 
ship, 367, 379 

Parama-tatkatjiita, a Buddhist sectarian 
title, 416 

ParamavmBnava, a Vaiflnava sectarian title, 
256, 311, 333, 376, 377, 426, 432, 483, 
135, 403, 584 

Paramavaiinaci, a Yaisnava sectarian title, 
121 

Paramespara, one of the technical titles of 
paramount sovereignty, 201, 207, 208, 
212, 214, 22it, 223, 224, 226, 226, 243, 
217. 219, 252, 2.54, 256, 281, 293, 259, 
300, 305. 306, 311, 312, 313, 822,333, 
346, 3 .j 1. 356, 366, 377, 379, 381, 396, 
397, 398, 3f)9, 408, 416, 417, 420, 429, 
463, 509, 613, 516, 516, 619, 636, 541. 
.644, 583, 586, 588, 589, 592, 593, 598. 
609 

Paramopasaka, a Buddhist sectarian title, 
325, 346, 41.5, 532 

Pargiter, .s\.\i, xxxifn.l, 373 fD.2, 112 fn.l 
Parihasakesava (Visou), 154 
Parihitspura, 129, 153 
Pariksit, Gangs king, 453 
Parikud grant of Madhyamaraja (I), 446 
Farlakimedi grant of Vajrabasta V (?), 458- 
69, 469 fn.l 

Farnofcsa (mod. Punch), 97, 108, 112, 131, 

113. 163 

Paraaog (one ^8 miles), 18 
Farshawar (Piirusnpiirn), 85 fn.2 
Partabgarh inscription of Mabcudrnpala II, 
572, 595-67, 590, 591, 594 
Prirtha, king of Kashmir, 124,126, 126, 127 
Paru-Jaypal, 601 fn.l, 002, 603 fn.3, 605, 
607 

Parvagiipta, minister of UDinattavanti; king 
of Kashmir, 127, 129, 131 
Parvaguptei^vara (.*^iva), 130 
Parvatun (mountain tribes), 227 
Parvati, the Solahkml, 563 
P&rvatl, (goddess) brasa image of, 301 
PiTsaladevi, daughter Jayapani, a friend of 
king of Gamjla, wife of Gahgadhara, 349 
Pnicinia-chbapana-pattafd, 538 
Pascima-khapda, 439 
Pnscioia-Lanks, 408, 408 fn.3 
Pasupata-acirya-parifad, 300 
Pa^upabi, temple of (in Nepal), 195, 196, 207, 
226 

P.isup.iti inscription (163 + 695 = 748 A.D.7), 
241 

Pa4upati inscription of Jayadeva, 277 
Pasupati temple (Katmandu) inscription of 
Jaya-Jyotirmalla, 226 
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FftiupAti-Blbioa (io Ntpal). 214 
Pa4aprek|a, SoiaaTaiiill icing of Nepal, 1B8 
Pataka, 252, 616, 617, SIS, 521, 622, 525, 

526, 538. 539, 645 
Pataka (of land), 322, 363 
Fatala, graodaon of Parvagnpta, 131 
Patalipatra, xxxiii, 289, 290, 627 

Patan, town in Nepal, 121,191,195, 196, 
200, 202. 204, 213, 221, 225, 227. 228 
Patan inscription of Dbarmsmalla (N. B. 
623), 226 

P&tar iPatra), firubman ministers of Orissa, 
493 

Pathaka, 516, 523, 584, 686 
Patbari, in Bbopal, 288 
Patbari stone-pillar-iuscriptiun of Parabivla, 
288, 667 

Pstiakella grant of Maharaja givaraja, 418 
Patiala, 80 
Patkai Hills, 235, 264 
Patn (=>Patan in Nepal), 200 
Patna, city in Bibar, 274 
Patna, State of (in Orissa), 397, 896, 4 il, 
402, 404, 405 

Patna grant (t) of Mabnbbavagupta I, Jana- 
mejaya, 897-98 

Patna grunt (ii) of Mababbavagupta I,. Jana- 
mejaya, 398-09 

Patna grant (i) of Maba^ivagupta, 402 
Patna grant (ii) of Mabadivugnpta, 404 
Patna grant (tit) of Mabasivagupta, 404-05 
Patna Museam grant of Banabbauja, 435 
Patna Hugeam plates of Bomeivara,413fo.l 
Patta, officer of Harfa, king of Kashmir, 
154 

Pattadakal stone-insoription, 204 
Pattola (Pattala?), 612 
Pattala, 509, 610. 611, 612, 513, 516, 617, 
618. 619. 620, 521, 522, 623, 624,625, 626. 

527, 533. 636, 637, 638. 639, 541 
Pattalika, S2S 

Pa\\a-maha(t6vi, a title of the wives of para- 
moont Bovereigns, 351, 517, 527 
Pa((a-makifi, a title of the wives of psra- 
monnt sovereigns, 476 
Pat^napara (Anbilvid)i 635 
PaulomI, 294 

Pavanaduta of Dboyl, 361, 3G7, 374, 376 
Fehoa insoription of Bboja 1, xxxvii 
Persia, 59, 60 
Persian, 20, 66, 67 

Peehawar, 27. 68, 61, 63, 84, 86, 88, 89. 92. 
296 

Peshwas, 169 

Petavyillaparaja, Bailodbbava king, 447 
Pttt^tp&la, 413. 

Pbalgogtama, camp of victory of tbe Senas, 
879 

Phalgima, Sarvadbikira of Abbimanyu, 131, 
132, 133 

Pbalgooitha (god), 348 
Pbam-oitbifl, 197 

Phalwatia (Bobtasgarb) insoription of 
Vijayac^dra, 634 
Pinikapipi (Siva), 245 


Pirey, 81 

Pir Pantsal, range, 78, 107, 108, 109,111; 

pass, 106; route, 115, 118, 154, 166 
Pittharkja, Sabi prince, 1(X) 

Pi(lil (^Magadha), 258. 338, 339. 339 fo.l, 
340, 883 
Pithu, 33 
Poll-tax, 211 
Po-lo-men (India), 193 
Polytheists, 66,07 
Poaen, 76 

PoBtana, Lieut., 3 fu.4 
PotB(?)-Fijnya, 399 
Pova-Kifaya, 4<)0 

Prabb&karadeva, mentr! of Uopalavarman 
and paramour of bis mother Bugandha, 
73. 70, 12i, 128 

Pracanijsp&ndava of Bajs^ekbara (see Bala- 
bbarata), 670 
Pracyas, 271 
Pradbau, xxxifn.l 

Pradyotaa, beginning of the, xxxi fn.l 
Fradjumns (see Pradyumua-Klmadeva), 201 
Pradyumaa-Kainadeva (also known aa 
I’radyumna), Nepal king, 201 
Pradyuuine^vara-8iva, temple of, 361, 362 
Praetorians, 124 

Prsgarbha, (Ibha?) Gangs king, 462 
Pragjyotisa, xxxiv, 236, 236, 242, 244, 216, 
246, 218, 250,251. 252.291 
Praglyotisii, Bhukti of, 256, 267 
Pragjyotis&dhipati, title of.Kainarupa rulers, 
251, 262, 254 
PrftgjyotiBspura, 230, 261 
Prab&sa, a Brahman, 255 
Prajkpati Nandi, father of Bsndbyikara 
Nandi and Sandfaivigrahika of B&niapAla, 
347 

Praj&akara, commentary of, 202 
Prijyabhalia, chronicle of, 111 
Pr&lambba. king of E&maiupa, 239. 241, 
242, 240, 2*5, 247, 248, 251 
Pramar (Paramftra), 31 
PriiiacSrya, 622 
Prapit4mabe4vsra (diva), S23 
Prasadbank-devi, queen of Vinayakapkla I, 
585, 586 
Praaii, 272 

Pratapacakravartin, a biruda of Haifa, 161 
Pratfipadhavala, Japaladbipati, 534 
Prat&pamalladeva, Mails king of Nepal, 
216 

PratSpasiinha, ruler of Dekkariya, 341, 
343 

Praiihara (offlcer), 117, 349, 416, 418, 612 
Pratihara, (Qurjara) xxxv, xxxvii, xxxviii; 

kings of, 4 fn.3; Mahodaya (Kanauj), 678, 
Pratikara, 120 
Pratinidbi (officer), 176 
Pratif(hAna, 609 
Pra(i 9 (bgna-bAukti, 681. 684 
Fratjanta-nrpatir 238 
Prayiga, officer of Param&puks. 174 
Prajiga. devoted peraonal servant of flarfa. 
146, 165 
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PraySgB, 277. 609 
Pr&yopaveia, 167 
Pre-Dravidiaat. txix 
Prioaep. 410 

Prtbaaena, oae of Itie ancestors of the Senas, 
865 

Pftlivibhanja, son of Rapabhafija, 434 
Prthvicandra, 118 

Prlbribara, powerful Dfioiara. 163, 165, 
166,167 

PrthvI-niab&devI, queen of CodagaAga, 471 
Prthvin&r&yapa, Gurkha king of Nepal, 229 
Prtbvip&la, king of Bijapura, 184 
Prtlivirgja, officer of B&madeva, 176 
PftbTlrftja II, Cfthamana king, 641 
I'r«hvrr«ia-RaBO, 636. 641 
PrthTTsrikg, queen of Gahadav&la Madana- 
p&Ia, 612, 516 

PrutUe (Parnotsa-uiod. Punch), 97 
Puar (Pramar, Paramara), 31 
Pulakesi, 583 

Pulakeiiin AvanijanSdraya, 9 
Pu-lu.sha-pii-lo, 86 fn.2 
PuiJija, Rinaka, 407 
Punch, 78, 97. 131, 108 
Pundra, 271, 272, 276. 277 
Poptjra-h/iuftft, 322, 333, 334 , 337, 343 
Pu9(]iravardhaDa, city of, 278 
Pundravardhaua (N. Bengal to the West of 
Karatoya), 238, 273 

Piipdravardhana'bbukft, 337, 351, 339, 363, 
3'77. 378, 379, 380. 381, 382. 347. 289, 
312, 323, 327. 329 

Punjab, sxxiii, xxxv, xxxvii, 4 fn.3, 10, 16, 
65, 68, 60, 74. 76, 79, 80, 88, 90. 91, 99, 
107, 108. 109.112, 113, 116, 137, 138, 140, 
333, 802, 670, 679 
Punjab Bill States, lOS 
PulindaaeDa, creator of the ancestor of the 
Sailodbbavas, 445 

Puo*Da>fa-tao-na (Puqdrarardbana), 273, 
236 

Puran, rirer, 32 

PurSfla, 187, 199, 236, 366, 392 fn.l 
Pur&paa (coin), 377 

Pursndarap&Ia, son of E5marupa king 
BatoapKIa, 253 
Pur&^^ic legends, 5 fn.S 
Puranigudam, on the Kalang (in Nowgong 
District), 246 

Puri plates (t) of Narasiiiiha, IV, 486. 487, 
490, 496-96 

Puri grant (ii) of Narasiihha IV, 496 
Puri grant of Ranaatsmbha (1), 439-40 
Puri grant of Kapastambba 11(7), 444 
Pur-i-Jayp5|, 603 fn.2 
Purpacandra, Candra king, 322 
Paroba-Pattafd) 691 
Parobita, 612, 516, 666 
Purobita, corporation of, 149 
Pururavaa, mythical king, 451, 332 
Poru^aparikii of Vidyfipati, 206 fs.l 
PorashaTar (Peahawar). 62 
Fomfottama (Puri), 471 
Porufottama, Sena prinoe, 382 


P6r?a-Fifapa, 439 

Puepadatta, king of K&marupa, 237 

Pu?pabh&tis (of T^neaar and Kanaoj). 

xxxIt, xxxt, xxxvi, 236. 669 
Pueyagupta, Vsilya R&sfriya of Candra- 
gopta, 560 

Pufyfipanada (mod, Pq^iana), 166 
Pueyavarman, ruler of K&maiupa, 237, 239 
240 


0 

Qanbair, 2 

Qaodabil, 12 

QabU> 2 

Qannazbur, 2 

Qanuj (Kanauj), 678 

Qarmi^ian, 28, 26 fn.4 

Qarmat'ian heresy, 36, 22, 22 fD.4 

QsB^ah ( = Cutch?), 11, 11 fn.3 

Quraish, 17, 19 

Quraishite, 14, 18, 28 

Qunduhar, 12, 12 fn. 

Qu^d&r (also spelt at Quzdar), 20, 23, 27 
Qujayba, 8, 64, 69 

(ju[b ud-Din Aibak, (sometimes spelt Eutb- 
ud Din), SuHan of Delhi, 29, 372, 654 

R 

Radda, brother of Cbudda, 169 
Raddi (or Reddi), 650 
Radha, 319, 32(), 364 , 402, 406 
Radha, 272,321, 331, 338, 335, 337, 342, 344, 
■ 355 , 357, 358, 365, 480 
Rudban (see Sanjar), 46 
Radbanpur grant of Govioda III, 286 
RadhaphaiiiTallikandra (mod. Rairkbol 
State), 397 

Ragbava, Ganga king of Ealibga, 363, 369, 
360, 361, 472, 535 

Baghavadeva, king of Nepal, 193, 194, 195, 
212 

Bagbava-PepdaTlya, 346 
Bagholi plates of Sails Jaysvardbana, 276, 
447 fn.l 

Ragbu, lineage of, 576. 

Raghudeva, nephew of Nsranarayana, 265 
Baghuvamia of Kalidasa, 247 
Raban grant of prince Govindacandra (of 
the time of Idadanspala), 506 fn,2, 512- 
13 

Rabib, river (mod. Raraganga), 600, 601, 
601 fn.l, 602, 605 fn.l 
Babuk, 19 

Rai Dan (Jam.), 41, 45 
Rairkbol State (Orissa), 897 fo.4 
Ba! Dynasty of Sind, 3 
Rai Lakhmapiab (see Lakhtneplah), 353, 
373 

Baipuc district (0. P.), 393, 408 
Biis (see Ba! Dynasty), 6 
Rai Uoar, J&m. (see Unar), 43 
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Baiwsa grant ot GorindaoMidr*, S22 
Bftii, 202 

Bijibbaftja, son of Ba^abba&jai 427, 428 
' B&jabba^, king of Qamsta^a, 275, 283 
Bijabba(idi-Taib4a, 283 
Rijadeva, con of Jagadeva : king of Kaabmir, 
176 

RijUdhirija, a teebnioal title of paramount 
■overeignty, 207 . 208, ^2, 214, 220, 226, 
226, 281, 482, 468, 683 
Rajadiraja. 66 
Bajagrha, 846 
R6jag]-|)a*ei{<iyu, 223, 294 
Bajttlladevl, daughter of NayakadevI and 
Jagataimha; mairiea JayaSthitimalla, 
221, 222, 224, 226 
Rijanaka {R&jan and), 129, 132 
Rijap&la (aee B&jyapala), 304 
It&japuri (mod. Rajauri), 108, 112, ISl, 134, 
142, 144, 149. 161,153, 161, 162, 165, 169. 
176,177 

Rfc'aputra, 272. 459, 476. 611, 637 
Bftjaputras (of Lunar race), 355, 357, 366 
B4]ar&ja. king of Bamatafa, 275 
BajarSja, aon of Ananta, 139 
i2a;ara/a, 55 

Rajaraja 1, GaAga king of Ealibga, 459, 460, 
461 

Rajarftja II, Anantavarma, QaAga king of 
KaliAga (alao known aa Bajendra), 472, 
474, 475 

R&jaraja HI, GaAga king of Kalihga, 
Anantavarma, 476, 477 
RAjar&jeiTara (8iva), 461 
Rajatekbara, dramatiat and author, xzxv, 
672, 676, 577, 578, 679 

Rajaaiindarl, daughter of the Co.Ia king 
R&jendra and queen of Gauge Rajaraja I, 
460, 461 

RkjataraAginl (of Kalfaapa), xxxvii, l()fn.4, 
72, 111, 276 
Rajatiraja, 56 

Bijavadana, able and diaaffected officer of 
Jayaaiipha, 172 

Bkjayb&l (R&jyapala), 603, 604 

Bijendra Coiadeva, Parake^arivarman, 260, 

279, 318, 341, 405 , 406, 450, 456, 461, 

681 

Bajmahri, 273 

RijiR (queen), a title of the wirea of the 
paramount aorereigna, 242, 325, 379, 
619 

Bajor atone-inacriptioD of Alathanadeva, 
692 

Rajput, 6 fn.l, 6, 80, 39,167 

Bajputana, xzxiii, xxxv, 28, 38,667; Weateru, 

89 

Rajput Btatea, xxxix 
Rajput tribes, origin, 62 fD.2 
Bajahahi. 290, 844 

B^amatl, daughter of tbe Kamarupa king 
i&rfadera, and queen of Nepal rnler lays' 
deva, 941 

B&jyapila. Pila king of Bengal and Bihar, 

280. 304, 806. 806 

82 


Bijyapala, Gurjara PratibAra emperor of 
Kanau}, 83 fn.2, 91 fn.2 . 251, 504, 696 
698, 599. 699 fn.l, 6«). 601, 603, 604 , 606, 
607, 6f)8, 609 

, Hajyapaia, (Q&ha4avAIa princes), 52S, 626, 
582 

B&jy^ia, i/uvaraja ; aon of DevapKla, 294, 

R&lyapsls, a aon of Hsmep&la, 317 
Bijyapala pure, 626 
Bijyapura, (mod. Rajor) 

Rakhetra, stone-iuacriptiha of Viniyakapila, 
679, 681, 585 
Rala(pa)Btambb8, 440 

Ralba-deTi (also called Halkapadevf), queen 
of Madanapala (GahadavAla), 612, 612 
fn.2, 616, 520. 625 

RilhB 9 a*devr faee IlalbsdeTl), 520, 523 
Ral.pa-can (aee Rhri Ide arong btaan), 
Tibetan emperor, 193 
Rama (god), 224; image of, 486 
Uamabhadra,Gurjara Pralibara emperor, 292 
Ramacaudru, probably a relative and officer 
of Suhadeva, 179 

Bamacarita(kivyd) of Saddbyakara Nandi, 
258 , 282, 283, 320, 327 , 830. 835 , 837, 
343, 845. 350. 368, 360. 529. 564, 666. 
Kamadevs, relative of Prabbajcaradeva, 123, 
129 

Ramadeva, aon of Bath giamadeva, king of 
Eaabmir, 176 

Ramadevf, Calubya queen of Ball&laaena; 

mother of Lak^manaaena, <167 
Ramalavva-vi^aya, 428 
Ramanuja, xxxvi 
Ramkaran, Pandit, 562 
Rampal grant of Bri-candra, 821-22 
Ratnapala, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
257. 258, 280, 281, 282, 284 . 337, 838, 
339, 340, 341, 344, 346. 346, 347. 348. 
350, 351, 363, 360, 361, 514, 629, 630. 
664, 566 

Rima'a bridge, 291 

Bamaaiibba. Karpataka of Biinroan, ^>5 
Ramajihaa, 576, 576 fn.l 
Ramauti, in Sarkar Lakhnauti, 346 
B&mavatl. city of, 345, 345 fD.2, 348, 351 
Ramiyapa, 346 

Ramgaya inacription of Mabendrapala, 302 
Ram Bai, 33 

Rapabhafija, aon of Satrubbafija, 429, 482, 
437 

Rapabhafija, aon of Bandhata (Bbafija 
prince), 426 

Rapabhafija, father of Digbhafija, 428 
Rapabhafija (aon of Digbhafija), 427, 434 
ftspabbafija, son of Bilabbaflja, 426 
Rapabhita, Sailodbbava king, 445, 446 
Ranajitamalla, king of Bhatgaon, 229 
Rdrmfca, 301, 399, 400. 402, 403 , 404, 406, 
407 , 418. 426. 432, 433, 436, 437, 613. 
645 fn.4 

Rapakeiuin I (aee Bbavadeve Cintidurga), 
393.409 

Ranakeiarin II, Bripura king, 393, 409 
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Bapakfobhft, dailodbhsTt prince, 447 
Bapamalia (son of Yakfamalla), king of 
Baoepa, 228 
Biaa(?)-Paffa/d. £24 
Bap&rpava, QaAga k'ng of EaliAga, 4£3 
Bin&c of Sind, 87, 42 

RaQaatambba, altat (BOIki king) Knlaatam- 
bba. 438, 489, 489 fo. 1 
BaQaBtambba II, aon Kalabastatubha, 441, 
442 

Bapatura, a rnler of Bepal, 213, 821 fn. 8. 
BaQa4dra, rnler of Takkaoa-la(}au), 213 to. 
1, 818, 821 

BapafiAra, king of Bengal, mentioned b; 

tbe Kolapafijik&a, 820 
BanaTaAkamalia (aee Haiik&ladeva), 868 
Bangpnr, 235 
Ban Mai, 83 

Bann&devi, daughter of Parabala and queen 
of Dharrnap&la, 288, 569 
Bantbll (aee Batbil), 15 
Bkpa^I (or Biva^lj-Visaya, 624 
Bapaon, Prof., xxix, 57 
Bapti river, 185 
Baahld (Caliph). 70 
Baehid ibn ‘Aiur, 7 
Bdifra, 650, SSI 
Baf(ika, 560 
Ba^iraknta, officer, 65u 
Ba^irakutaa : origin of, 550-51 
Ba^irakutaa of Bibar (Aiiga;, 836, SOJff.; 

Genealogical table, 387 
Ba^trakOJaa of C. P. A C, I., 666ff. 
BaiPt^aku(uB of Belul, liSfiB. 

Ba^trakuias (Batbadaa) of Bithu, 550, SOUif. 
Ba^trakSiaa of Deccan (Manyakbeta), xxxiv, 
xxxvii, 10. 270, 287, 202, 3u3, 304 . 307, 
811, 651, 660, 657, 658, 609, 677, 570, 680, 
681, 682, 588, 500, 503, 694, 605 
B&|traku(aB of Diianop, 559, 562il. 
B& 9 (rakutaB, Gujarat branch, 551 
Baftrakutaa of Haatikupdi, 500, 5C0f{. 
B&^trak&iaa of Kanau], 551 
Biftrakutas of Kathiawar, 666 
Bkfirakuiaa of Manapura, 555ff. 

H&strakutas (of N. India), 288, 505, 65Iff.; 
Genealogical tables, 560-67; Bibliography, 
666 . 

B& 9 traku(aa of Patbari, 557ff. 

B&ftraku^aa of Hajputaua, 550(1. 

B&^irapala (officer), 550 
B&^trapati, officer, 550 
Ki^tramlaa, 550 
Bijtrauda-vam4a, 562 

Ba^trau^a-vaifiia-mahakdvya of Rudrakavi, 
666 fu.l 

BA^irau^ba, priijoe of Kanauj, 555 fn.l, 

B& 9 triya (olSoer), 550 

Ba^iroijlaB, 660 

Baa^ro^a-vaniAa, 565 

Batan, 41 

Bakbil (aame bb Butbll, Bantbil andZunbI!); 
a title; not Arabic; possibly Turkish, 07, 
68, 69, 70 
Ba^badas, 550 


Batboija, 566 

Batbof (sometimes spelt Bather), 37, 605, 
565; of Jodfapur, 651, 562, 564 
Batnadeva, Nayakot Tbkknri, 208 
Batnadeva II, Kalaou’ri of Tuibmana, 470 
Batoudeva 111, Kalacnri of Tuibnaana, 470 
Ratos devi, queen of Balavarmao, 237 
Batnakara, poet; author of Haravijaya, 
115 

Batnamalia (aon of Yak^amalla), king of 
Katmandn, 228 

Batnaklrti, teacher of the Vtbira of Yikra* 
ma4ila, 197 

Ratnapala (also called gri-Var&ha), king of 
Eamarupa, 239, 241, 242, 249, 251, 262, 
253, 254 

Uatnavardhana, son of dura, 116 ; Pratihdra 
of Avantivarman, 117 
Batrakas, 550 
Ratta, 660 

Rauta (B&japutra?), 623, 634, 636, 640, 646 
Haverty, 36 fn. 3, 477 
Ravi, xxxii, 118, 119 
Rawalpindi, 109, 112 

Rayabhabja II, aon of VirabbaSja, 431, 486 
Rayabbafija I, son of OevabhaAja, 431 
B&yamalia (son of rak^amalla); king of 
Bbatgaon, 228 

I Rayftrideva, alias Trailokyasimha, king of 
Kamarupa, 259, 260,360 
Rayebaudhurj, Dr. H. C., xxxi fn.l, 6 fn.S, 
276 fn.l, 860 

Rayipadu atone-inscription of Co<jagaAga, 
464 

Kazan, 67 

Ren grant of Oovindcandra. 522-28 

Reva, river, 291 

Rgveda, XXX 

Hib'i iln al Has, 66 

Rithapa, officer of Kashmirian king Jays- 
•iinba, 173 

BincaAa (Rin-chen) : a Tibetan (Bhofta); 

usurps throne of Kashmir, 178, 179 
Ripurajii-Gopi-Govinda (see KeAavadeva), 267 
Risbikulya, river, 423 
Risley (Sir Herbert), 271 
RohipT, wife of Cundra, 332 
Itobitagi(ri) [■•Rohtas gadh?], 322, 419. 
Rohri, 3, 7 rn.4 
Rohtiisgarb, 419 
Romans, 56 

RopaAki stone-inscriplian of AnaDtavarmk 
Co^agaAga, 462 

Royal Asiatic Society’s grant of Vijaya- 
candru, 533-34 
Boyara-vipaya, 426 
^sabbanatba, first TirthaAkara, 661 
Rubies, 86 

Rudrakavi, author of Bai^rau^a-vaihia- 
Mabakavya, 655 fn.l 
liudamaDavayalisI-Pattald, 523 
Roilbabh&raro^bi (CorvAe). 121 
Budf^a. brother of tbe Kaivarta king PiT* 
voka, 340 
Radra (Siva), 246 
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Rudradimao. Weatera Kfatrapa. 650 
Bodradeva, kiog of Nepal, 196, 198 
BadradeTa, Nayakot Thkkuri, 208 
Badram&na, loler of Magadlia, 349 
Budrapala, Sabi prince; friend of Ananta; 
married Aeamatl, d. of Budrapfila, of 
Jalandhara. 99, 138, 139 
Bodraa, 423 

Budtaiikbara, raler of Tailakampa, 311, 
843 

Bukbkhaj, 66. 66. 67. 68. 6v) 

Bammindei epigraph (of A4olca), 186 fn.d 
Bunn of Cutcb, 9 
Bupab, 87 
Rupya (com ?), 439 

Bntbtl (lame aa Ratbil, Bantbil and /unbil), 

65 


S 

BIban-tar (»SiwaDtara=°S&inaula Bay?), 
481 

Sabhd, of acbolars. 172 fD.2 
Sabuk'tigin (Mabmud), Amli- of Ghazni, 26, 
26, 27. 80. 81. 82, 83, 81, 493. 696 
Saobau, 11 fn.4 
iS’actoa, 618 
Saey, S. de, 603 
6a'd (ZamindarJ, 32 
Badiaena, Sena prince, 382 
8ad&4iva (god), ahrino of, 139, 363, 37i'), 379 
Bada^ivadeva (see Bivadeva), Tbii- 

kuri ruler of Nepal, 203, 281 
Badaiiva-mudrA, 363, %6, 380, 381 

BaddfaarmaPup4^>‘I^B> ^f' 

B&dhana-Samuccaya, MS. of. 212 
Badbu Baharapa, a Vapika, 310 
Sadiya (Vidarbba), 264 
Baduktikafpimrta of Bridharada'ia, 319, 
858. 366, 374, 376, 382 
^affarida. 13. 35. 70, 77, 79 
Sagara, mythical king, 298 
Bagara, milk-brother of Ananta, 138 
Bagartal (Owalior) ioacription of Bhoja I, 
279, 286, 302 
Bagastin, 65 

Bkhamera (Shah M!r) Baihaadlna ( = Same> 
ud-Dfn), 177, 179, 180 
Bahapa, fort of. 176 
Bibipua&hi, 55 fn.3 
8&baaamalla, Bon of Gopar&ja, 334 
SghaaBdka, ^1, 366 

Sabaaija (f), Mantri of Vigrabai-ala 111, 
820 

Sahaaralidga (god), 348 
Sahaaramadgala, a noble of Eaahniir, 101 
Bahaarirjnna, 688 
Sajaatan, 66, fo.l 
Bihasl I. 3. 4 
Sihaal II. 3, 4 fn.4. 5 fn.l 
Bfthia of Afghanistan (Kabul) and Punjab— 
Tuiici, 71,72; Hindu or Brahman, 2.>, 

37, 65, 55 fn.3, 66 69, 61, W, 61, 72, 73. 
71. 75, 76, 77, 73, 79, 80, 81, 82 , 81. 86, 


87, 88, 89. 9t>, 'M, 95, .Hi, 97, 98, 99, lOO, 
ICl, 101 fn.l, 112,119, 123, 130, 138, 
139, 110, 161, 596, 596; coina of, 102-a3; 
Genealogical (ablea, 103; Bibliography, 
10416 

Babi kinga of Kira, 672 
Babi-Saba.DU>,abi, 58 
Bahiba. 33 
Babiputrab, 99, 1.38 

Sahitya Pariaat grant of Vibvard{>aeonB, 
380 

8ai capital of the Bammaa, 39 
Ba‘id (Ba'id ibn Aalam ibn Dara'), 2 
BailavaIi)^ia (-~Bailodbha\a dynaaty T). 447 
fn.l 

Bailodbhava, auceatoi of the Bailodbbavaa, 
446, 416 

Bailodbbavaa, II I, litff. 

Baila dynaaty, 276,277 
Bailendra dynaaty (Vaibaa) of .lava, 291 
Sailendra king of Yavabhumi, 293 
Sainyabbita, btruda of Madbavaraja II, 411, 
446,416 

Sainyabbita II, binida of Mudhavavartuan, 
416,446 

Saiatan, 65 fn.l 
Baiviam, 179, 3.76, 41.5 

Bakambhnri, ciipit.il of the imperial Caliama- 
niiB, 63.> 

6ak:)-P.ihl:iv.i., vv\iii 

Sakii atylcd Sahi .md their eni- 

perora Kaluinuaiilii, 55 fn.O 
Sakaa, g.ime birds of, -I.V> 

Bakna ( - Mualimsi’), I.T.), I'G f|j 3 
Sak.i atiin.i, (>'< fn I 

Bakk.irakoK'in iC.ikrakoll.i., Cakrakiilai, l7o 
in.3, 170 in.l 

S.ikra.8ing Deo ( -.B.iktiaimbadeva'.b. ^'iinr ion 
Kar^uta ruler, 2ii6 fa.l 
Baktisiiuha, Karnal.ik.i. of Bimraon iTirhut), 
20.5 

BaJvtisiiubadeva, K.irn<l(.ikiL ruler ol' Bhat- 
gnon, 210, 228 
Bukya-viksii, 299 

Bala, king of Cb.uii[M tgee Siilavah in idev..), 

Ill 

Baliiijil.knaga, Ditfalo, 38.H 
Salah ud-Uin, Jam, lo, II, 1.7, 17 
Salari itung.i, Tiiiiga king. 119 
Bal.iBt.iiiibha, ruler of Ki..n.irQpn, 239, 210, 
211, 212, 211, 21.7, 'll., 252 
Ba1.i,9tl] il.i, battle <1, 139 
Snliu.ali.in.idcx.i taee > il 
Siklban i atcp-biotlier ol Uccal.i, 160, 161, 
171,172 
Biilib, 8 

Salib. »e>n of Darhim, 70 
B^lima, riier, lit 

Salimpur, M.iuz i in the Bogra district, 265 
Balimpur atone-inacription of Jayapaia, ruler 
of Kum.’trapn, 266 

8a,!lar,i Viamay.i, T'ir'':.ka (..Muslim?) chief, 
165 

Biblnian (ace Ma'aud ibn S.a J ib'u Salman), 
611, 616 
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Sftlt BADge, 26, 87. S33 
SiiD">Jitn~JimiUd(?}f 83, 88 fo.S 
B«mlh, the aone of, 28 fo.4 
0 mdM (mod. Homal), 100, 1C8 
SliD»lAT»rmadeTa, Varmao king, 332, 333, 
883 

Slmand {SinlADta), 77, 723 
Samaixida (aiao apelt SamBoids), 13, 25, 70, 
76,79 

Samanta, 124, 129, 339, 340, 344 , 358,- 361, 
428 

Bimanta, Babi ruler, 72, 76, 77. 123 
Bimanta-oakra, 358 

Bimantae (Simanta-eakra), of B&mapala, 
889. 840 

Bimantaaena, Sena prince, founder of the 
Bena Dynasty in Bengal. 353, 355.. 856, 
862, 868, 366, 378 

Bamira (sometimes spelt Samira), 31, 31 fn 
8 

Samarararman, a rival of BaAkaravartuan, 
118 

Bamata(a (Bengal delta between the Hnghli 
and Hill Tippera), 272. 273, 274, 276, 
800, 815 

Bamatatlya-naJa, 363 
Bimba, son of ET' 99 a, 38 
Bimba, governor of Chacb at Debal, a Sam* 
ma (?), 39 

Sambalpnr, distcict of, 401 
Sadlbalpnr tract, 391, 394, 395 
Bambhu (god), 254, 362, 376 
Bambhuvardhana, Qrhakrlya of Cakravar- 
man; usurps throne, 126 
Bidbdhlvigrabika, 583 
Bamgha (Buddhist), 622 
Samgrima, a 9imara, 96, 126, 130, 132 
Bamgratpaeandra, Lord of Lahasa, 177 
Bamgramadeva (Vakraiighri), son of Yaua^* 
kara, 129 

Bat^rimadeva, son of Rajadeva, king of 
Kashmir, 175. 176 

Samgrimapala, the minor prince of Baja* 
purl, 144, 149, 153 

Samgrimaraja, nephew of Didda : king of 
Kashmir, 94 fn.4, 95, 134, 185, 188,163 
Bamhitijp&tba, MS. of, 226 
Bimira (also spelt Samara), 31 
Bamkarffapa, metallic image of, 295 
Baihkata, 123 
Bammaga-Vifaya, 466 
8aiBma>nagas, 39 

Bammas (tribe), 34, 85, 36, 40, 42 ; origin of 
88; a branoh uf the Yadu race (Tod), 38; 
held Hindu faith, 38; their heterodoxy, 38; 
Hindus or Buddhists, 39: of Catch, 33; 
owners of land in Bind, Oajrat and 
Bajputana, 38; their eoavevaioQ to Islam, 
39; thievaa, 88 
StoHrija (j(Mt ruler), 215 
BimrAife, 454, 459, 593 
BamRiti 410 

BadniradeTl, queen. ^ Jaye-Jyotirmalla, 835 
Baduadina (Bams od'Dlo); see Biharaera, 
180 


Bamudri, queen of Bimadeve, 176 _ 
Bamndradatta, Mabikfapatalidliikria of 
Bobhakaradeva, 416 

Bamudragnpta, Grupta Emperor, 66, 57, 189, 

238 

Bamudravarman, king of Eimarfipa, 287, 

238 

Bimdl (also called Sii, Bamfiiya and 8am> 
ma*Dagar). 89 
Samuiya, 39 

8amvBrav§di*ma94al<ii 402 
8Bmva*Vifiaya, 461, 468 
Saiiivedin, Gadga prince, 451 
Satiivedya, QaAga prince, 451 
Saiuypgiti, daughter of Jayaocandra, 585, 
541 

6aud&n&*Vi|aya, 400 
Saudhivigsaliika, 851, 434 
S&ndbivigrahika, 347. 367, 877 . 480, 481. 
667 

Sandbivigrahin, 335, 407, 427, 457, 462 
Bandbivigrahiya (hika?), 425 
Bandhyakara Nandi,‘anthor of Edmacarita, 
258, 837, 346, 664 

Sanjar (Jim), commonly called Bidhan, 
40, 46 

Banga, Town in Nepal, 213 
I Bangachok (in Nepal), 228 
I 8aAgata(7), king of Ura4a, 144 
6£ng-ho*po-Io (Sithbapura), 61 
Banir, son of Dhamri] Eureja Bamma Bani 
of Tung, 87 

Banjan grant of Amoghavar^a, 286, 287 
Sanjar (Jam), 41 

Sankan&t (also spelt Sakn&t), 873 
Bankara, Saiva teacher, xxxvs 
Bankarl, 252 

Sankaradeva, king of Nepal (Tbakari of 
Nayakot), 201, 202, 203 
BaAkaradevl, daughter of Mahana and queen 
of Devarakfita, 339, 628, 665 
BaAkaragaucI4a (Biva), 121 
BaAkarapura (mod. Patan in Kashmir), 121 
Bankaravarman, king of Kashmir, 72, 78, 
75, 117, 118, 119, 124 
Bankba, 456 
Bankatagrama, 341 
SaAkhajotivalaya-mapdala, 440 
Bankbaraja (see Cbudila), 169 
Sankosii (mod. Gsdadbar) river, 265 
San Kosi river, 185 
Banku, town in Nepal, 195 
Ban*mo-ta*t'a (Samatata), 274 
Bantal Parganaa, 303, 304 
Bintikars, son of Lalitabhara (Kara king), 
422 

Bintipifal^a, a rillags, 256 

Bantovarda-khaqi}^* ^ 

^ao. 55 

paonanopao, 65 
Bapt-Gh^^akl, 185 
Sapt*Soai, 186 
Ba^hapur* kings, 8B6, 896 
Bardi. 109 

Btradfavaja, Gadga king, 463 
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Sftrandtp, 27 {o.2 
S»rkir, 341, 345, 469 
Sftroatb, xxxiii, 197,293 
Baroath Btoae-iQBchptioa of Kutu&radevi 
(queen of Govindacandra), 29, 339, 628, 
664 

Baroatb Btooe-ioscription of Mabipala 1, 
818, 816 

SaiuTarao^avala-Patbaka, 616 
Barxadatta, Sandhieigrahika of datrubbn.uja, 
434 

Sarvftdhikira (Prime-mioister), 131, 149, 
162 

Barvadbikariu, 164 

Bavaval! of Kaljapavarman, MS. of, 214 
BarayQ, river, 610 
Baeanian 66, 67 

Baaauida, 66 fD.2, 58. 56, 57, 59, 61, 64 
Bisaniks Kayastha, 457 
Sa4&6ka (moon), 451 
[^4&bka, Gauda king, 273, 311, 114 
Bai&bka-raja, (same aa Sa^auka) (lauda King, 
444 

B&atil, H. F., 214, 336, 312, 283 
Baftbacandra, military officer of Jayaaiiplia 
(king of Kashmir), 173 
Batkaanda, author of fihasvati, 471 
Batapatba Brahma^a, 271 
Bfttavftbanas, xxxiii 
Satdbara inscription, 189 fD.4 
Batl'NayakadevI (see NayakadevD, 221 
Satrap (of BijiataD), 65, 66, 70 
Batraps of Ujjayini, x.xxiii 
Batrubbauja, aucceasor of Angati ( 7), 433 
Batrubbafija, Bliafija king (sun of Siluhliafija), 
425. 426, 429, 436, 437 
Battvabadbapra^amana, MS. of, 212 
Baugata, 290 

Baugata.Panvriljaka, 523 
Baulikaa ( = Bulkta), 43>^ 

Bsur&nga, Gadga King, 452 
Banrijt'a, 4 fn.2, 0 
Bauriflra-inaqdala, xxxvii 
BauiiAat&yana, 609 
Bivafa, Gurjara-Pralihara cliief, .092 
Savattbi (Brkvasti)-n>an//a/a, 409 
Bcytbo-Sasanians, 57 

Beated goddess and standing Haja type, coin, 
122 

Beistan (ancient Bis tan), 38 
8eka-nirde4s Psfijika, MS. of, 292 
Bemetic, 596 

Bena dynasty of Bengal, 203, 205 , 320, 312, 
344, 346, 352ff.; chronology of, 353-51, 
origin of, 354ff.; Bonisvsibda, 367; Genea¬ 
logical table, 386; Bibliography, 388ff. 
Benftpati (a caste name), 496 
Ben&dbyakfa, 244 

Senas, Jaina teachers in Dhanvar, UDo 
Benasof Pitlii, 383; Genealogical table, 387 
Beng-clii, Cbinesu traveller, 275 
Seng ba-pa4o (Biffibspura), 333 
Seta, Ra^hada Kuibvara of Bithu, ,563 
Set Mahet grant of Goriodacandrs, 521-22, 
531 


Set Mabet stonc-inscriptinn of Vidyadbara 
(of the reign of Gahadavala Govindacsn- 
dra), 506, 507, 518. 651 
Betraip (see Seta), 564 
Seybold, Prof. Cb., 76, 76 
SbadipOr, 116 
Shababadpor. 274 
Sbab Alam, 77 fD.2 

Shaba Mir lU) sec Bab-’mera, li7, 

156 

Bhaliunsha, 55, fn.2 

Sbuhiya (Biihi) of Kabul, 62, 75 

Siiab Qusiin Kliun, 31 

Sbahpur image inarription of Adilyaaeua, 
174. 192 

Bbaik Ihn Sum.ar Ru]a Bal, .36 
Shaikh Hamid Lodi, 25, 26, 28, 81 
Sbakapur, 32 

Shatna-i-Piraj 'Aflf, author of T/i'rik/i-j- 
Firuzshalii,',0), 12, 13, 191, 191 
Phanis-ud-Dln, 36 

Sharna-ud Din Ily<ia Siiub, Bulfaii of ileiigal, 
490-91 

Shan race (or tribe), 219, 266 
Shiipur II, 56 

Sharql king of Jaunpiir (Hoabang), 497 
Sbe-kjo-lo (Bakala), 117 fn.2 
Bbergadb atone-inscriptioD, 563. 
Bbbab-ud-Din, king of Kashmir, 43 
Slukarjong (also spelt Phakar Dzong), 227 
Sliikarpnr, 1 
Shiraz, 2 
Bhiiraiii, 68 
dbu-to-lo, 3 

Sialkot, city, 108; district, 107 
Sidau (ancient Siddbapatba), 198 
Sidlmhiihbli-ViMaya, 434 
Siddha-patha (mod Bidau or Budil), 108 
.BiddhisiLra, a work on Astrology by the 
Nepal king-Jyotirmalla; MB. of, 225, 226 
Sigurudha-Pattafd, 513 
Blhadcva, probably the same as Naraaiiiilia 
- Narcndraaitiiba; Nayakot of Tb&kuri, 
208 

Slbapura (in Laja), 333 
Bihapur (in Kuliriga). 381 
BTba (Sijaji), Kaihaila prince of Bithu, 663, 
564 

SihraH I, 3 
Biliras II, 3 

Bi]i<,irin, 13, 64,6.5, 66, 67, 68, 69 , 

Sikandar, father of Jam Fat(; Khan, 45 
Pikandar, Jam, Kb 41, 46 
Sikandsr Kh&n (fbazi, 267 
Sikkam (also spelt Pikhim), 185 
Silftbbaujs, father of Satrublisfija, 426, 429 
436 

dilabbafija, son of Digbhafijs, 428, 430 
8ilsiiat-ul-TawSrikh, 10 fn.O, 11 fo.2 

gilabhaiija-patl, 403 
pilabhit (scnlplor), ‘288 
Siiab ibn Ashtam Abu'a-^abbk, 67 
^il&bira, 172 

Silpi, 312. 325, 329, 3*. 840 
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dilpi.g 09 (hi, 86'2 

SltDar&mapurai (mod. Bimroon), capital of 
N&cyadeva and bia aucceBsorsi 201 fo.4 
Bimhala* island of, 6BS 
Biihharaja, lord of Lohara and father of 
Didda. 13U 

Simhadeva ‘chief of Labdar of Dakeipapara*; 

declares himself king of Kashmir, 177 
Simhan&da, 540 

Bimhapura (mod. Salt Range), 61, 112 
Biihhapura (or Sihapura; mod. Singupiiram). 

in Ralifiga, 33'2, 333, 334 
Bimbarija, lord of Ljohara, 78 
Biiiiharaja, a I).ird ruler (?), 122, 122 fn.O 
Simraon (ancient Bimaramapur), 203, 216, 
217, 221 

Binan ibn Salainab, 2, 7 
Binao ud-Din Chatlsar, Sumra Mabk, 36, 
Bind, xxiii, xxxv, xxxvii, 2 fn.3, 3, 
6. 6, 7, 8, 10, 11,12,13, 14,15,16, 17, 
18, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 34 , 42 
46. 47, 63, 113, 298, 678, 679, 695; annual 
revenue of 21; Dynastic History, 1-61; 
Genealogical tables, 47-51; Bibliography 
62-64 

Bind Valley, 110 
Bindan, 10, 13fn.l, 13 
Bind!, 21 

Bindbu, treasurer of Abhimanyu, 132 
Sindhu (country), 9, 305. 

Sindhu (Indus), 2 fn.3, 110, 119 
Bindha-Sainira, 1 

Bindurapoia, place of residence of Codagahga, 
464 

Sihgadatta, Snndhirigraliin of Mahibhava- 
gupta II, 407 

Bihgaia family, ieudalury of the Oabaija- 
valas, 624 
Bihghapura, 333 
Binghar, 32 

Sihgbark grant of Uapabhahja (1), 437 
Stn-tu, 1 

BirahsilA, caatle of. 100, 172 
Siraai.Pattafd, 516 
Birhiud 57, 80 

Birur atone-inscription of Amogbavar^a. SOI 
Rifah (son of Daliir), 7 fn.5, 9 fii.2 
Biana-devah, xxx 
Bita, image of, 486 

BitadevT, Paramara r|ueen of Narasi>iiha I, 
482 

Bistan (also spelt Seistan, Bistnn), 4 ; origin of 
the name and area indicated by it, 06 fn.l 
eivA(god), 57,6u, 115,121.130. 2-2.3, 232, 
244, 245, 263. .300, 302, 328,361, 3()2. :166. 
420,442, 476, 478.495, 663. 662, 563; ten- 
armed figure of, 363 
givadeva, Licchuvi king of Nepal, 211 
givadeva (II), Licebavi King of Nepal, 
father of J.iyiwierii Paracakrakiimii, 188, 
192,193 

givadeva, fhakuri pribit! of Nepal (Naya- 
kot Brancb), 203, 206 

g.r.aguptii, Somavatiisi of Kosala, 394, 395, 
396, 397 


givakara I, Bharsaba (Kara king), 415, 416, 
420 

giTafikara (»8ivakara II), Kara king 416, 
416 

givarija, Mab&rija, 418 
givar&ja, nephew of Mahana (Mathana), 840, 
565 

givasimba, king of Mithila of Sugaanft dy¬ 
nasty : patron of Vidy&pati, 217 fn.d 
givasvimin, poet, 116 
SiwI (Bibi, Siboi?), 37 

Siwistan (Bibistbina or Bijistan ?), 4, 41, 46 
Biyadoni stone-inscription of Devapila, 872, 
687-88 

BlyAji (see Siba), 564 
Blyaka, Pari’tnara prince, 689, 694 
Skandakas, 121 
Bkandabhavanavibara, 130 
Slaves, 69 

Smith, Vincent A., xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxvUi, 6 

fn. 8. 606, 607 
Bmpti, 365 

Snowy Mountains (Hindukusb), 60 
Soda-niapdala, 453 

Bodbadeva Gupambodhi, Kalacuri of U. P., 
694 

Sodhas, 33 

Sodra (Wazirubad), 89 

Bola^iibhania, Bbauja prince; retires to 
Benares, 433 
Solankl, 37, 563 

Solar Dynasty (Burya-vaiii4a of Orissa), 497- 
98 

Bolki ( = gulki), 442 
Boma, Ganga king, 452 
Soma of Padavanv&, 341 
Bomakula, 205, 307, 300, 400 
Soma pain, chief of Rajapuri, 163, 166, 1C9, 
170 

Bomasambhu, author of Karmaki lyl-kapda, 
212 

Boniavaiiiin, 315 fu.O, 317, 379 
Boma vans!, 308 

6omavaih4iK of Kosala (also sometimes cniled 
Bomavaiiisis of Orissa and Bomavaibsis of 
Katak, ;.e.. Cuttack), 303£f., 421, 110-11, 
535 

Somav.iiiisis (of Ncp.tl), 187,188 
Bomalaniabailcvi, queen of Goilagnnga, 471 
Somnvarmno, king of Gampa, 141 
Soiunla. daughter of a Gaa<Ja Brahmsn and 
wife of Virasen.'i, 354 

Somesvara I, Ca)ukya king of the Deccan 
(capital Kalyana), 2i)3, 251, 331, 3.i6 
SonieKvaru, Brahman minister of Devapala, 
291 

Somesvaradeva, N.ay a kot Tbakuri of Nepal, 
204 fn.3, 209 

Bomesvara, Kamaradhir&ja of Sovarpapura, 
408, 4(KI. 412 

8ome4aar.a III, Bbulokamalla, aoD of Vikraiui- 
ditya^I, 2tM 

Soiuelvarn, Cahamana kmg, 636 
8omoith,27, 28fD.2. 66 
Bon, river, 301, 529 
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Song-Yon t tmbamdor of the Wei dynaetj.SS 
Sonpor grant of Eom&ra 8ome4vacadeva, 408- 
409.410 

Fonpor grant of Mahabhavagopta Janame- 
]aja, 896-97 

Sonpor grant (») of HahaAivagopta Yaj&ti, 
401-02. 406 

Sonpor grant (u) of MabMivagupta Yajtti, 
40S-04 

Sonpor grant of Satrubhafija (e), 426, 426 
Sonpor, etate of (in Oriaaa), SM, 401. 405, 
408, 423, 426, 432, 437 
Sonpor, town in Kashmir, 168 
Sorath, 12 fn.2 
Specbt, 68 

Bpho|ikftvaidya, MS. of, 206 
Sramapaa, 197 
Si4vaatl, 256 
Sravasti-fiftttftti, 303 
Srftvaatl-Afai^afa, 404, 406 
SrftTB«ti-Vi9a;a, xxxvii 
Srevthin, 4()8 
Sri, goddess, 515 

Srieandra, Candra king of E. Bengal, 821, 
322, 334 

Sridbara, a Brahman, 256. 

Sridbaradaia, compiler of Saduktikarnainfta, 
849, 376 

Srldharaavainin, 199 
Sridbautamina, inerchanl, 349 
Srlgbana (Buddha), 540 
Srihat (drlha^a=»S;lhet), 267 
Sriksptbaearita, 172 fD.2 
Srikonnan, 2 Btone-inscriptinns of Bhknu- 
deva I, 462 

Brikorman, 3 stone-iDscriptioDs of Bhanu- 
deva III, 490 

Brikorman, 3 stone.inscriptione of Kamar- 
Qava VII, 473 

Brikorman, 1 stone-inscription of Nara- 
sithha I, 479 

Bcikorman, 12 stone-inscriptions of Kara- 
simha II, 484-86 

Srikurman, ISstone-inscriptioDBof Narasiniliu 
UI, 488-89 

Srikurman, 4 inscriptions of Naraaimha IV, 
495-96 

Srikurman, stone.inecriptioo of Rajaraja III, 
476 

Srildcba, lioentious mother of Hariraja, 138 
Srinagar, 133, 154 

Brinagara (mod. Srinagar), 101, 108, 109, 
111, 123, 127, 131, 134, 136, 146, 154, 
156, 164, 165,167, 169, 176 
Srinivasa, alias of Madhavavarman, 445 
Sri-Nagara-bbukti (same as Nagara-bhukti), 
294 

Sripora (mod. Sirpor, Raipur diatrict, C.P.). 
893, S94 

Sripora kings, 393,409 
Srlvsra, ebroniele of. III 
SrtTardhaoB, Kaabuiirian general, 96 
Silvardhao*, Sails prince. 277 
SfAgwati, 524 

Srmig-bteaD Sgam«po Tibetan king. 190.192 


Srotriya, 361; miserly like a. 146 
Srntipft(haka. 879 

Btambheivari (goddess), 426, 13-2, 436, 437, 
439, 442, 443 

Stein, M. A., 63, 76, 78, 118, 137, 193, 276 

Sthall. 583 

Sthavira, 196, 290 

Btbklikka^a-Vivaya, 289 

Bthinviivara, xxxiv 

Sthirapala, 814 

Bthiravarman (see Sthitaviiriuuu), 237 
Stbitavarnian (also culled Stbir.uiirmun and 
Sthitivarmau), king of Kauurup.i, *237 
Bthitimalla (see Jaya-Blbitiuialludevii), -2-21 
Sthitivannan (sea StbitaMiiiutin), 237 
St. Petersburg, ‘4*2 

SualkucI, in Ouubati Kub-di\iaiun, Kumrup, 
252 

Bualkuci grant of Ratnapura, 252, 253 
Subhadeva-pateka, 413, 415 
Subhudra, 484 
SubhukaDu I, 414, ‘415, 410 
Subbakara (II : Subfaakara?), 417 
Bubhakara Kesarin or Bimha (see Bubli.ikaru I) 
415 

Subhasilavali of Vallubhadevu 116 (n ) 
Subhata (another name ol Sury im.iil I, 139 
Siibbatufiga, btruda of Krsi^all 
Bubhe4v.tra-pat<ika, 413 fD.2, 421 
Budaso. Vedio king, x\x fu 1 
SudesQa, queen of Bull, 271 
Buddhodana, father ol Baddba, 295 
Sudra, 3, 5, 6, 116 

Sudraka, ancestor of Yah.ihjiala (of GfL}u) 
348 

Sudraka, line ol, Gencalogica! Table, 3»6 
Sufi, 24 
Sufism, 24 

Sugitndba, queen of Kagliinir, 73, 122, 123, 
128 

f-ugandbeda (Biva), I2l 
Biigiiuna Dynasty of Millnla, 217 Iti 3 
Bubadevu, brollicr of Siiubudei.i; king of 
Kashmir, 177, 179 

Bubala ambassador of tlie Ouliuda\ala (iovio- 
dacandra, 172 fo.2 
Suhma, 271, 272 
Suhmadeda, 362, 371 

Sniji. Rdjasthana of Busa.ila, 166, )<7i; C'oiu- 
mander-in-cliiel of J.iyasm'ib.i, 17(1, 171 
Bukbapala, 89,91 
Sukbaraju, 122 

SukhuvarmuD, cousin of Sauk.>rci\.u'liian, 117, 
121 

Suki coins, issued l»y Nayikol TLukuii 8 hh 
deva, 2o7 

Bukru, Parguna in Kusbiiiir, liiH 
Sulaiinan Hills, 4 
BuIayman.B, 10 fn.5, 15, 69 
Sulayiiian Earranl, Sullan of Bengal, 265 
Sutikas ( = SSlkis) 438 

Sulkis (-Sulikas’=‘Saulikas) ol Orissa, 438ff. 
Siilkik&m4a-vaui4a, 438 
Sulfan Mahmud (of Ghazni), 14 
Samar (Sumra ?), 36 
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8omatr» (Talaod)* 308. 204 
BfiiorM. 28 fo. 8, 29, 30, 81, 84, 35, 88, 87. 
88, 41, 42; Zami&dara, 30; Bajpnt origio, 
80, 81; ffiodos, 82; Bubdiriaion of the 
Paramiras, 81; ate flesh of buffaloes aod 
cows, 80 fu.S; spraug from the Arabs of 
8&mira(f), 31; date of aocessioo of the 
first Sfimra prince, 81 fa.2 
SuDlr-ganw (Sooargaon), 383 
Bondarban grant of Lakimai^asena, 378 
Bunna, Prefect of police of Har^ii, 151, 155 
Suprati^tbilavariuan (Suathiravannan), 237 
Bhra, tnantri of Avantivarman. 114,115. 
Barama, queen of Bajaraja II, 475 
BQra kings of W. Bengal, 213 fn.1, 320, 321, 
842, 868, 360, 363; Genealogical table, 
386 

Buranadr (Ganges), 227. 

Bflrapftlal (alias of Vigrahapala T), 270, 297, 
298. 

gfirapala II, P&la king of Bengal and Bihar, 
281,337, 338 

Bfirap&la of Eajavati, 341, 343 
Sflrapala, B& 9 (raku(u of Eunauj, 553 
gArapnra (mod. Hurnp6r), 116, 154 
Bflru, 110 
Buriftra, 18 
Surat, 4 

Burat grant of Trilocanapala, 552 
SuratrfiQa (—Sultan), 217 
BOravannan, 124, 125, 127 
Surendravatl, queen of Safikaravarmau, 122 
SoreiTail Tirtha (mod. Isabar), 130 
Burma Valley, 236, 266 
Silrya (god), 288. 348- 
Bflrya, Pratinidhi of Saq;)gramadeva, 175 
Bfli^amatl (Bubhata), daughter of Inducandra 
and queen of Ananla, 138, 139, 140, 142, 
143,144 

Bfirya'Biddhanta, zxxi, 471 
BfiryaTatfada, 221 

BuryavaihSi (Karn&^aka) Dynasty of Bhat- 
gaoD, 218 

B6ryavadi4Is (Licchavi) of Nepil, 187, 188, 
207 fn.3 

Bussala, king of Kashmir, 161, 163, 154, 
166,167, 168, 169, 160, 162, 163, 164, 
106, 166, 167,168, 170, 173 
Susthitavarman, king of Kamarupa (alias 
Bri-MrgaAka). 237, 238 
Busthirasanuan (see Supratl^thitavarinau), 
237 

Sfitargao, a Tillage in Nowgoug district, 211. 
Sutlej, 67. 80, 94, 696 
Batradh&ra, 469, 476, 800, 618, 660 
SuTa90abftra(BuTBroakara), 437 
BuTarpacandra, Candra king, 322 
Bavar^adeva, son of Mathana, 840,566 
SuTarpadfipa (Sumatra), 293, 294. 
Sovamapora (mod. Bonpur, Boupur State, 
Orissa), 396. 401, 402, 408. 412 
BuTsn^sJcira, £^, ^ 

Bnvarfa Eesarf, last prince of the Kesari 

2 nasty, according to the Midli^Pifiji, 
2 


Buvarnarekhs, river, 391 

BuTarpaTS^iks, 364. 

Suvratg, queen of the Eimariipa king 
Mahendravarman, 237 
Su-Yeh river, town of, 60 
Suyodhana, 100 

Buyya, a foundling; became a great engineer; 
regulated the waters of the Vitasti, 116, 
117 

Suyyapura (mod. Sopur), 117 
Bvapaka, a low caste, 119 
Bvapak! (Domba woman), 127 
Svapnedvara, brother-in-law of Bijaraja II. 
476 

Svapnedvara-gbatta, on the Batl, 523 
Bv&mikarftia, Baftoku(a, of Betui, 667 
Svargadvara-tirtha, in Ayodbya, 610 
Svarpagrima, a capital of BaUalasena, 364 
Svayuuibho (Brahmi), 332 
Svayambhu, Gaitya of, 200 
Syftlapatideva, coin of, 76 
gyainddevl, queen of Susthitavarman, 237 
gyamasliiiba, Earpataka ruler of Bbatgaon, 
218, 222 
Sylhet, 266 

Sylbet stone-inscription of Bultin Flrus 
Shah, 267 (A. H. 703) 

Bylvain L4vi (see Ldvi) 

Szechwan, 309 


T 

Tabaqat-i-Akbarf, 697 

tuban, the chief city of the K&bnl district in 
the time of I^^khrl (10th century A.D.), 
66 fn.3 

Tabaqat-j-Nasiri, 36. 363, 477, 479, 460, 
614, 546 
Tabari, 69 

(fa-ch'a-ahi-lo (Tak^adilft), 61 

Taidisama-Viiaya, 430 

Taghi, 36fn.8 

Ta-hia, 68 

Tabirids, 13 

Tai, 34 

T&ikas (Tajikas?), 249, 250, 261 
Tailakampa, 341, 343 

Tailapa IIT, Cijiikya ruler of Earpi(a : sou 
of Somedvara DCI 
Tajika (Arab), 9,178, 261 
T&j ul-Ma'&sTr (^ee T&j ul-Ma’Sthlr) 

Tftj ul-Ma*&tbIr, of Hasan NI|imi, 542 
Takht-i-SuIaiman, 167 
Takka-deia (land), 78,119 
Takkapa-l&dam, 318, 319, 341 
Ta^adili (mod. Bawalpindl and Pecbawai 
district), 61. 71, 112 

Talang (or Tolingana—Talingtoah—Telia- 
gana), 492 fn.2 

Talcher State, in Orisaa, 419,439 
Talcber grant of Oaya^atufiga, 19, 20 
Talcher grant of Bapastamwa (I). 4% 
Ttlukdir, Bengali title, 561 
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Taiu&chi 'Tatn&ji) (J&iu), 40, 11, 4-2, 4!j, 44 

46' 

Tttoalm (Tftmliu ibo Z»id )il>‘UlbT), 11 
TMoio triba, 30 
Timrakara, 418 

TAmnlipti (portiona of Midnapofu and 24< 
Parganaa), 274, 34U 
Tlnat^ (mod. Thana, neaf Bombay), 6 
TaQ4^-butti, 318 
Tdn^ava dance of Siva, 252 
Tandra (or Ti^&devl), queen of Lak^mapa- 
aena, 379 

T’ang Annala, 193 fn.4, 196, 274 
Tanka, 44 

Tan-mo-bh.ti (Tamralipti), 274 
Tantrina, military caate, 123.124, 125, 126, 
127 

Tantrapila, 586 

Tapu Halla, Malla chief of Nepal, 212 
Tart, goddess, 302, 346, 540 
TarC, dgramahtfi, mother of B&laputradeva, 
294 

Tiri, Agramahifi Afahadevi; queen of 
Harjara, 243, 245 

TSrftcap4i> rock-inacription of Vijayacundra, 
360 5^ 541 

Taranatb, Tibetan Historian, 197, 278, 280, 
284, 296, 316, 347 
Taraori, battle of, 369, 371, 542 
Ta’rikh i-Firiahla, 92, 697 
Ta’rlkb'i-Firuzshahi, 383 
Ta’rlkh-i-Firuzsbahi of 8hams-i*Sira) (‘Af!f), 
43, 491 

Ta’rikb-i Hind-wa Bind, 3 
T’aikh'i'Ma'^uml, 3, 2ii, 32, 35 , 42, 14 
Ta’r!kh-i«8md, 31n.3 
Ta’rlkh-i-T&hiri, 30, 32, 34, 43 
Ta’rikb nl-Kaiuil of Ibn uNAtbIr, 6U1 
TarkAil, in Sr&vasU, 255 
Tarkh&ns, a branch of the ArghOus, 17 fn.3 
Tarkhftn, MirzS J&nt Beg, 47 
TarkhAn, klirzA Muhammad 'Isa, 17 
Taro>JanpAl, 91 fn.4 
Tarojanapala (Trilochanapala), 72 
Turpundighi grant of Luksinanasena, 376- 
77 

Taru-Jaypkl, 601, 602 
Tisapaikeri grant of Bapabbahja IL), 132 
fasfakarn, 416 
Taturl coin, 19 

Tatta (also spelt Thaltii), 39, 7 fn.4 
Taffakdra, 415 

Taiunadevf (os Tya»(anadevl), queen of 
Ijakvmapasena, 380 

TausI river (mod. Tolii), 96, 97, inM, 135,136 
Taxes, Kharij; Jizyi^; Bij and -{I-jhjri 
(or ‘Asliiirl), 21 
Tch'e-K’in (Tuiicish Tigin), 59 
TAgin (Tnikisb), 59 

l^jakantha. Ambassador of the Konkapa 
Sllinara AparAditya, 172 fn.2 
l^javarAha, Mayors prince, 437 fa.4 
Teipur (also apwt Texpor), 192 
Twkali grant of MadbyamMaji. HI, 447 
TolA'Badi (rivar), 402, 404, 433 

83 


, ; Telai-iua94»la. 437 fn.4 
TelAta((a-vi9ay<i, 494 
Telegu dynaety of Orissa, 498 ra.3 
Telknp, a place in Manbhum, 313 
TemiSapocottara-Potta/d, 525 
Tarry A Co.'a grant of Madanapata, 512 
Te*taoag, Chinese Bmperor, 414, 415 
Tezpur (sometimes spelt Teipur). 238, 243, 
260. 265 

Tezpur (also spelt Te)pur) epigraph of flri- 
Barisa, 192 

Tezpur plates of Vanumals, 238, 211. 242, 
245, 246 

Tezpur rock inscription of the Eamardps 
king Harjara, 243-44 
Tbakkaua, Babi prince, 78, 132 
Thakkiya, name of a fainilv, 73 
Thakkura, 404, 59!», 5IC, 517, 518, 619, 520, 
522, 623, 621, 525, 526, 527, 533, 536, 537. 
538. 641, 545 

^hskuris of Nayukot (in Nepal): founded 
by Bhaakaradava, 2(X), 202, 2U3, 206 
Ttiakuris (of Patau in Nepal) : founded by 
AthSiivarman, 187, 189, 202, 206 
Thai, 31 
Tbanu, (i 
Thunesar, 91 

Thsnkot inscription (oi the time of Ji^pu- 
gnpta and Manadeva), 211 
Thar (Indian Desert), 2 
Thari, 30, 32. 33, 41, 43 
Tbsrr, 32 

Tbarn (see Tibaru), 260 
Thatta, 32, 33, 34, 35, :J9, 10, 44, 47 
Thomas, Edward, 56, 70 
Thoranu-visayu, 445 
Tibbat (Tibet), 260, 263 
Tibet, xxxvi, 119, 185, 191, 193, 1%. 227, 
260, 261, 202, 263, 271, 327, 374, 477 
Tibetan, 62. 63, 112, 178, I9I, 19J, 193, 196, 
274 

Tibetan luviision (of the Uaiiges Valley), 569 
Tibetan legends, 191 
Tibetan mission (c. 1919 A. D.), 197 
TibelO'Bnrman, 187 
Tibeto-Cliinese race, 210 

T‘ien-Cu, 56 

Tiger crest of Cola kings, 459 
TbibarB'Vi^aya, 432 

Tibaru (mod. Thani), a race of people, 260 
Tikka, Damars, 1(>8 

Tilaka, Commander-in-chief of Sussaia, 161 
Tilukucandra, king ol Meharkul, 321 fo.4 
Tilsng, 487 
Tippera, 275 
Timur, 46 

Tibgyadeva, ruler of Kamarupa, 257, 258, 850 
Tippera plates of Harikdiadeva, 363 
Tippera grant of Luk^ma^asena, 379 
Tippera grant of Dokanalha, 275 
Tira-bbukti (mod. Tirbut), 300, 3u5, 317 
Tirhoot (nanally spelt Tirbut). 217 
Tirbut. 203, 215, 238. 2C3, 393, 317, 353, 369. 
479, 547 
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TSrtbaAkom, Ml 
fnrthat. KaaiuniriaDt 110 
Tirthika king Ea^ya, 326 
Tiromalai inaoriptioii of B&jendra Oola, 279, 
818, 819, 821, d'23, 405 
Tiflta (Triarotk), 245, 261 
Titarawa iin8g«>inacriptioa of U^bipala I, 
814-16 

TImarftja, see Mab&iiva Q^Tuadeva (8ri- 
para kiog), 893 
Tod, Colooei, nxix, xl, 31, 37 
Tohi, river, 108 
Tokb&ri, 66 fn. 4 
Torarnkpa, 78, 77 
Toram&^a-Eamala, 77 
Toramapa-Eamaluka (Eamalu), 123 
Tomara, 91 
ToaaU.421 
ToaaM, 418 
Toiala-vifaya, 4 21 

Tosall, 418. 416 416,424,449. 460.456.461 
To$amaId&n Pas a, 97, 109, 187, 163,168 
Traillapaoibba, Yuvaraja, fiailodbbava prince, 
447, 447 fn.l 

Trailokyacandra, Candra king, 322 
Trailokyasimba, biruda of B&yarideva, 259 
Tranaactiona of tbe Vienna Oriental Con- 
greaa, 9 fn.3 

Transoxania (also spelt Transoxiann), 8, 25, 
68, 60, 64, 7 9 

Trayodafia-gratna-rieaya, 262 
Tret& Age, xxxi 

Tribhavana (pala?), Kastrakula of Eanau], 
663 

Tribhavana, Comraander-in-cnief, 139 
Tribhuvana, grandson of Didda, 133 
Tribbuvanapala, Yuvaraja of Dhartnapala, 
289, 290. 296 

Trigarta (mod. Kangraj, 107, 118, 140, 143, 
162,169 

Trigrami (mod. Tregaon), 116 
Trikalifig*. 261, 392, 392 fo. 1, 397, 399, 400. 

402, 406. 410, 457, 461 
Trikalifig&dhipati, 252 
IVillaka, a baron of Easbinir, 172 
Trilocana (pala), 96 

Trilocanapala, 8ahi king, 94, 95,96,97,98, 
185,136,137 

Trilocanapola, Gurjara-Prutihira king, 251, 
604, 698, 602, 607, 610 

Trilokasundari, qneen of Vijayababu of 


Ceylon, 834 

Triphall, t&mr.a SSsuna, 4lH) 

Tripurela (mod. Tirphar). 117 
TriputI, 327, 336, 393, 396, 396,401, 406.505, 
630 

Tripoli Ealacuri, 317 

TriSafiknpati, title, 608 

Triatoti (Tiata), 245,246 fn.l, 261 

Trlioia (trident). 243, 466, 531 

Triaol-Oanga, river, 228 

TrivepI {Allahabad), 868 

TrivepI (in Bengal), 362, 376 

Trivepl-nad! (D. P.}, 526 

Taao-kut-'a (same ee Taa-ku-«ba), 61 fn.l 


Tsanka(a (Ataobosia), 61 
Tsu-En-cha (Jaguda ?), 61 
Tagblnq (emperor Mohammad), 36, 43 
Tugbloq (Jam), 40-41 
Tugfalaqs, xxxii 
Tagblnq Shah (1388 A.D.), 44 
Toghril, (Mughitb ud-DIn), 383 
Togbril ^gUn Shan (Iklitiyar ud-Din, Ydz- 
Bak), 480, 481 

Tnghiil ToghSn Ehan (‘Izxua-Dia), 481 
IMpat Dl-]&r&m, 3, 4 fD.4, 5, 31, 35 

Tokhariatfin, 13,112 
Tdamva-Kbapda, 400 
TiUaparn^a gift, 255, 510 
Tollasidga-Viiaya, 4% 

Tommana, 395, 470, 478 
Tong, place of residence of Bans Sanir, 37 
Tonga, a Kha^a from Porpotsj; becomes 
lover of Didda; becomes SarvadhikarT, 95, 
96, 97,134,136 

Todga of damala (a Damara), 173 
Todgadeva, Bastrakuta king, 304 
Tunga-Dbarmavaloka, Bas^rakuja prince, 
304 

Tudga-vam^a (a branch of tbe Khaias ?}, 
4l9ff. 

Tunkeia-Visaya, 420 
Tdran, 20 
Turfan, 60 
Tommana, 470, 478 

Turk, xxxviii, xxxix, zl, 20, 24, 41, 60, 61, 
62, 64, 88, 90, 178, 260, 261, 262, 369, 
370, 371, 372, 373, 595, 696; Western, 59 ; 
Northern, 64 
Torki-Bahis, 71, 72 
Turkish, 60, 71, 79, 89 , 514 , 547 
Turkhh countenance, 260 
Turkish dynasty of Ghazni, 25 
Torkiah invaders, 261 
Turkish rulers, 56 
Turkish tent, 69 
Turkistan, 22, 64, 260 

Tmruska, 73, 71, 96, 105,1()5, 17.'), 176, 178, 
211 

Turuiks'dapda, tax, 211, 509 
Torufka girls, 146 
Turvaiu, mythical king, 451 
Tyagasidiba, king of Kamarupa, 239 , 211, 
242, 247, 248, 262 


U 

'Ubajd Ullah ibn Abi Bskrah, 67, 68 
Ubhaya-Ebiujala, 435 
Dbbaya-EhaSjali, 426, 432-436 
Ubhaya-Khafijali-mapdala, 436 
Ubhaya-Ehidjapi (li?), 437 
Uccaia, king of Kashmir, 151, 153,154, 165, 
168.157,168, 159,100,161 
Uccava N&ga, Mabakfapatalaka of Maba4iva- 
gupta, 401 

Uochfila, 341, 3i3fn.4 
Ueb, 20. 36 
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nd»bb80<}* (mod. Und), 73,112 
Ddabha^dO'POi'Bi 

ndmysdevtt king of Nepal. 105, 196 
Uday&ditya, Paramftra king, 336 
Udajakarpa, aliat Nibia6kaaiix)ha, king of 
Kamardpa. 259, 260, 860 I 

Udayamina, 349 
Udayana, * Sripora king,' 393 
Udayanadeva, relative of Bi&cana ; king of 
Easbmir, msrriea EotadevI, 179 
Ddayar&ja, Prefect for the overthrow of 
divine images, appointed by Har^a, 
150 

Udayavaraba, Mayura prince, 437 fn.4 
Ddayln, warrior, 336 
Uddaka, queen of Nayapala, 325 
Uddapd^kpuiia (mod. Bihar), 293, 301 
Udda^^Bpwe image inscription of Naraya^a- 
p&la, 301 

UdiUvaraha, Mayura prince, 437 fD.4 
Uddyota Eesarin, 406, 409, 410, 411, 412 
Odra, 410, 413 

Ughapaterahottara-pattflid, 517 
Ugratara, 540 
Uijain, 91, 597 

Ujjayinl, 680, 586, 687, 690, 594 
Djhiyal, pargana, 343 

Ukha Mandir stone-inscription of Mahipala 
n, 674 

nio-Ehspd*^, 441 
Uiugb Ehan (prince), 487 
Umair ibn Ahmar, 66 
Umaiyads (see Umayjads), 69 
Dm&pati, poet; composed the Bbuvane^vara 
inscription of Nrsimha, 484 
Umapati (see Umapatidhara), 375 
DmSpatidhara, author of the Uaopara pranas- 
ti of Vijayasena, 258, 260. 361, 362 
'Umar, Bumra prince, 33 
' Umar (Caliph), 6 

'Umar and al-Na^r, qoin of, 13, fn.S 
'Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Caliph), 8 
'Umarkot, named after ‘Umar Bumra, 34 
'Umars (subdivision of the Paramaras), 31 
'Umar Bumra, Bumra prince; founded 
‘Umarkot, 34 
Umara-Bdmra, 31 

Umavarman, Varman king of SiihbapDra, 
334 

‘Umayya, Caliphs of the house of, 23 
Umbaiala-Pattafd, 527 
Ummayids (see Ummayyads), 18 fn.2 
Umadran (or Amardan), capital of Jajnagar, 
491 fn.4 

Una grants of Balavarman and Avani- 
varman, xzzvii 

Unar, Samma ; settled in Bind from Cutch 
kills Arm3 Uis last Bumra, 34, 40 
Und, 61,71, 80 
Univisa-Pattald, 637 
Undftavft(ik6 grant of Abfaimanjfn, 656 
'Umtarians of ICnltan and Hindustan,' 36 
United Provinces (of Agra and Oudh), 
xxzv, xxxvii, xzxviii, 606, 186* 
Unmattivanti, king of Easbmir, 127,129 


Unmat)a-8iiiiba or Eesarin), Orissa king, 
417, 418, 420, 421 
U. P. (of Agra and Ondh), 275 
Upendra (Vi^pu), 246 

Urada-(mod. Hazara), distrirl• 75, 109,112, 
119, 122. 141, 144, 145 
Urvall, wife of the Pnrnravas, 332 
Usamah, children of, 28 
I Issmab ibn Lawl ibn Ghftlib, 14 
‘Daharl (also spelt 'Ashari), 21 
Uskor (ancient Hu^kapnra), 124 
U^akb&pd^ (mod. Und). 61 
'Utbl, author of Eitkb-i-Yamlnl, 26 , 26, 27 
fn. 2. 82, 84, 85, 86. 87, 86. 91. 92, 93, 
97, 98, 137, 697, 699 , 600, 601, 602, 607, 
608 

‘D^miu (Caliph), 6 

Dtkar^a, son of £ala4a: becomes king of 
Lohara, 142, 144; king of Kashmir, 146, 
147, 152 

Dtkala, 291, 341, 345,392 fn.l, 405,422,460, 
464, 478, 479 
Utka]a-de4a; 622. 531 
Utkala-Vifaya, 483, 484 
Utkoca (bribe), 534 
U-to-kia.han-ch'a (U^akbap^a), 61 
Utpalas, 74. 75, 76, 77, 113, 114, 117 
Utpala, companion of pAmara Tikka, 166 
Uthman (Caliph), 66 
Uttamaraja, ruler of £as(havA(a, 144 
Uttara (mod. Uttar), 109 
Uttara-Ebapds, 427, 428, 434 
nttara*Ebap(]a-Enlabfao, 496 
Uttara-EoAala, 606, 510 
Uttara-I>A(a, 319 
UttarApatha, xxxv, 296 
Uttara-fiA^ba, 333 

Uttara-BAdhi-me^dafo, 320 fn.l, 367 
UttaraxTosall. 413, 415 
Uttaravalli-Fifapa,409 
Uttira-ladsm, 316 
Uzain, 9 


Tf 

Vaga^i, 342, 364 

V§gi4vara Kirti, contemporary of AtUa, 197 
VaglAvar! (goddess), 305 
Vaidnmba family, 454, 467 fn.l 
Vaidya, 325. 328 

Vaidysdeva, minister of EnmarapAia, PAIa 
king of Bengal and Bibar and king of 
Eamarupa. 256, 257, 258,347. 350 
Vaikuptha, 513, 515 
Vairagarh (G.P.), 681 
Vaiiall (mod. Baaarh), 210 
Vaifpava, 117, 484 
VaiAya, caate, 650, 561 
V&jasinbyaka Brahman, 252, 253 
ValaiifabaocbAsathi'Psftafd, 537 
Viji-vaidya. 325 

VajradAman, Kaoehapoghila prince, 694 
Vajradatta, king of EAmarOpa, 237, 239, 
344. 346, 262, 264 
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.V«|r»deTS> lodifto MTtnt, 197 
,V»jnbut» I, GaAga prince of KaUftg*i 462i 
458 

VainhMta 11, Gafiga ^ing of Ealiftga. 453 
.Va]nd>aeta ni (lometimeB designatea Vajra- 
baaU I), 454. 466,466 

VairabaBta IV, GaAga king of Ealidga, 453 
Vajrabaita (V), GaAga king of Ealifiga, 449, 
463, 464, 456, 466, 457, 468, 459, 464 
Vajr&aaaa (Ba^ha), 295 
Vairayarman, Varman chief, 832, 335 
Vik&t*kaa, xxxiii, zxxir 
V&k^la, younger brolher of Dbarmapala, 
288, 291, 297, 299 
Vikparirfcia, poet, 276 
Vikpatirbja, Paramara king, 594 
Vakr&kghri (BaAgr&ma deva), 129 
Valaiura.Pattala. 626 

ValabbI, xxxv, 10; ite deatruclion, 10 fn.2 
V(B)alaTarni&, chief of Vyaghratatl- 
nuv^idla, 294 

VallabbadeTa, author of SuhhIUit&vali, 116 
fn.l , , 

Vallabbadeva (also called Sri-Vallabhs), 
king of K&marOpa, 259, 260, 363, 868 
Vallabhataja, Chhikora king of PithI, 339, 
628 

Vallabharftja. btruda of the Ba^trakuias of 
the Deccan (Mapyakheta), 677 
Vallamapdala, 9 fn.2 

Vallftpura (mod. Ball&var); situated in the 
lower hills to the east of Jammu, 107, 
141, 144,162, 167,172 

V&lmikI, 849 . , . , 

Vimadeva, king of Nepal (Tb&knri of 
Patan). 202 
V&mat&4i, 814 
Vaihk&nai'Pattald, 511 
V&make^Tarlmata-tippana, M8. of, 219 
Vamana, officer of Ealaia, 144 
V&mana, rogniab son of Ji^pu, 130 
Vimapdkpktl (Bamra?), 407 , 407 fn.4 
Vaifa4adhari, river, 467, 457 fn.2 
Vaih4apotakk*bhopa, 692 
Vaih64vallB (of Nepal), 186, 187,188,189, 
198, 194, 195, 196, 198, 200. 201,202, 
203, 207, 208. 209, 211, 213, 214, 215, 
216, 218, 219, 222 
Vaib46val!a (of Aaaam), 265 
VipadevaC-Vftmadeva?) son of bhunitha 
flrI<Ya4^eva, 202 

Vanamkla, king of E&mariipa, 238, 289, 241, 
242, 243. 244, 245, 246. M7, 248 
Vanapati, c«Mumander-in-chief of B&jar&ia I, 

Va&ga, 227, 271, 272, 277, 286, 301, 326, 333, 
885. 850. 364, 879, 381, 402, 405 
Vaiigaja>Brabman, 382 
VadgUa^eda, 818, 319.821, 824 
Vadgapati (PiUa), 279. 288 
Vaogavan grant of Govindacandra. 627 
Vapik. 846, 426, 487. 443 
Va^a»knla, 804 
Vindbyaa, 291 
Vanjnlvaka. 429. 480. 486 


Vantideva, son of Paramipuka, king of 
Eaahmtr, 174 

Y&ntipor, 118 . , , , 

Vappagbopavata iasoription of Jajanaga, 
273 

Vapyafa (Bappa^a?), father of Oopala 1, 282, 
283 

Vairocana Papdita, teacher at Vikramafala 
vib&ra, 197 

Varada-khapda-visaya, 418 
Varaha, a title of the Eamarupa ruler Batna- 
pala, 253 

Varahak^etra, in Baahmir, 131 
Varabamula (mod. BSrimula), 1U9,118 
VarSha-vartanI, 468, 458 fn.l, 462, 486 
Varamtol (near Katmandu) inscription of, 207 
Varana (banks of river Gomal and Bannu 
district), 61 

Varapa, river, 609 fn 5, 611 
Varapasi, 314, 516, 517, 618, 619, 621, 522, 
623, 624, 626, 626, 527, 639, 633, 536, 637, 

638,540 • 

Varanasl-Kataka (also spelt Varanasi- 
Sataka), 491 fn.4. 496 
V&rapaal-vifaya, 679, 681, 6M 
Vardbamana (Wadhwan in Kathiawar), 28o, 
588 

Vardhamana-bkttkti, 320 fn.l, 367 , 379 
Vardhana, imprisoned by Vijayasens, 369, 
361 

V'aredya (Varendra ?), 877 
Varendra, 291 fn. 1, 362, 364 
Varendra-mapdala, 420 
VarendrI, 256, 267, 389, 306, 337 , 340, 347, 
368, 366, 878, 436, 480 
ViTguUka, 431 

Varmans, of East Bengal j their inscripUons. 
266, 320. 331fr., 344, 346; Genealogical 
tables, 888 

Varpsmana, ruler of Magadha. 3^ 
Varmadiva, Saiva ascetic of Apahilapltaka, 
663 

Varpadrama, 288, 416 
Varpafa. 129 

Yartula (see Bhartnla), 141, 162 
Varupa, 291 ^ 

Vlaanba-devI, queen of Govindacandra, osa 
Vasantalekfai, queen of Harpa, 100,166 
Vauntspils, younger brother of Bthirapala, 
314 . , 

Vasi^tha, Sage; protects Virabhadra, ances¬ 
tor of the Bhaftjas, 427 
Vadietha(t)ghatta on the Jumna, 634 
Vlstavya (Kiyastha) family. 616, 618, 641 
VSaadeva, Kupipa king, 66, 62 
Yftiodeva (god). 326. 600, 621 
Yiandeva-Hiapda-Yipaya, 430 
Yaandhiri, 628 
Yiauki, Niga, 196 
Yaanmatl (Earth), 246 
Yaaumatl (P), qo«en ot BSyIndeva. 269 
Yaau, N. N., 882 
Yitlpi, zxxiv 
Yata-Tak|inl, goddess, 686 
Yttika, (d land, 486 
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ViteaU, 176 
Vafeda (Siva). 328 

Yatsa li Qorjara.PrHtihara prince, 377, <'>%*! 
Yatoa II, Oarjara-Pratlbara prince (V), 3'.*!, 
692 

Yatsa, kingdum, xxxii 

YatsarAja, Oorjara-Pralibura, king d Avaiiii, 
285, 286, 287 

VatadAsa, father of gridharadaaa, 375 
VivaoB-pattalS, 51/J. 

Ya^firagah (Wairagarh), 17(1 fii.3 
Faair, 62, 63, 72 
Vedas, 271, 295, 356, 357 
Yede^vara-gbatta (Benares), 521 
VefSpitlai?), named Jayasiiiiha, 122 
Veiavitta, Mantfaleia of Yaaaskara, 12'< 
Yebgi, 460, 487 
Vebgi.nadu, 450 

Veraval inscription (V.S. 1112), 505 
Venn;, 88 
Vepnra-Vigaya, 457 
Yibhraiuarka, 90 
Yicitravirya, prince, 41i), 111 
Vidagdharaja, KsH(raku(a of H..i8lijkuiuij, 
500 

Vidarbha (in Assam), 204 
Viddasiha, de facto ruler of Daraddc^.!, 
172 

't'ideba, 272 
Yidebas, 271 

Yidyadhara, author of EkavalT, 481 fn.:l 
Yidyadhara, Sabi, Dard ruler, 101 fn.i 
Vidyadbara, Candella king, 603 , 604 , 607, 
608 

Vidyadbara, Candella king, 504 
Vidyadharabhanjadeva, Amoghakalada (Bbauja 
king), 425, 428 

Yidyadharabbafija, son of 3ilabha0:u, 
436 

Yidyapati, poet, lived in the court of 8iva- 
aiihba, 217 fn.3 

Yidyapati (see Bilbapa), 7,14, 147 
Vidyivall of Aghora, MS. of, 212 
Vigo-gad, 32 

Vigrabapala, Ba 9 (raku(a of Eanauj, 653 
Vigrahapala (I), ^iat Surap&la (1), 279, 297, 
298, 299, 300, 303, 330 

Vigrahapala II, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bihar, 279, 280, 307, 308, 309, 310, 312, 
815,329 

Vigrahapala III, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bibar, 267, 281, 327. 328, 329. 330, 335, 
337, 347, 348, 665 

Yigraharija, Cabamana of Bakatnbbarl, 
595 

Vigraharaja, half-brother of Jayasiiuba, 
172 

Yigraharija, Ixdiara prince, nephew of Uidda, 
134,135,138 

Yigrahsstambha, king of Samarupa, 239, 
241,252 

Fifcora, 62, 63,133,198,199, 201, 207, 236. 

295, 303, 325, 628 
Vijabror, 143,177 
Vijaya (»Ar|iuia}, 581* 


Vijaya, king of Kamarnpa, 239, 24Y 
Vijayabahu, king of Ceylon, 334 
Vijayacandra, Uabsijavala king (nUo called 
Yijayapala)i 244 , 369,532, 533, 53i, 535, 
636 

Vijayiditys, Esatorn Cajukya king, 46«i 
Vijayskamadovd, Nayakot Tb&kiui, 209 
Vijayakarpa, Kiipaka, 615, 546 
Vijayakaetra, 167,170 

N'ijayamalia, step-brolhcr of Dtkaraa, 116, 
117, 118, 119 

Vijayaioalla, KuniSro, aon of llat^amalla, 
228 

N'ljayanagara, 191 

Vijayapiiladeva, Utirjara-l^ratthara pnua’, 
83 fn.2, 592, 593, 598. O'ft* 

Vijayapura, capital of Lak^inaiiascna, 361, 
374 , 375 

Vijaysr&ja of Nidrabula, 3ll, 311, 358 
Vijaya Raya (same as Beejy Ray iiud Hijay 
Hay), 87 fn.3 

Vijayasena, Sena king of Bengal, 205, 256, 
258, 259, 260, .320, 321, 314, 345, 316, 353, 
351, 358, 359, 360, 362, 36.3, 364, 375, 379, 
541, 630 

Vijaye^vara (mod. Vijabror) tlrtha, 113. 166, 
176 

Vijeh-kot, 32 
VijUanin, 103, 401, 407 
Vikramadeva, king of Nepal, 195 
Vikraniiiditya (btruda of tiangeyadeva), 501 
Vikramaditya, btruda of Mah&nrpati Kaiaha- 
stambba, 438, 440, 443 

Vikramaditya VI, Cajukya king of Kalyapa, 
203, 204, 260, 251, 331, 356 
Vikraiu&ukadevacarita of Bilhaija, 139, 141, 
251 

Vikramapura, 322, 333 , 334 , 337, 358 , 363, 
364, 366. 375. 377, 378 

Vikramapura-bbaga (of Vaoga), 379, 380, 
381 

Vikramarjuna-vijaya (or Pampa-Bharata), 
of Pampa. 580 

Vikramaraja, ruler of Bala-Vaiablii, 311, 342 
Vikramarka, Capa prince, 583 
Vikramaseus, Rajputra of Nepal, 188 fn.g 
Vikramaiiila, monastery of; built by Dhar- 
map&la, 197, 198, 288. 306, 326 
Vikrama4i(a-deva-vibara, 306 
Vikramasimha, Eacebapagbata prince, 003 
Vijuanavatl, queen of Maba-Bbutavarman, 
237 

VilisadevI, Sura prioceaa and queen of Vija¬ 
yasena ; mother of Ballalasena, 321, 358, 
363, 367 

Vila(?)Bapara, on the Bbaglrathl, 312 
Vimaliditya, Eastern Cajukya, 450 
Vinayaditya, Gabga king of Ealidga, 453 
Vinayakapala I (altoa Mabipali 1), Ourjara- 
Pralitiars emperor, 572,573, 674, 575,676, 
581, 682. 684. 685, 690 

Vinayakapala (II,Garjara-Pratibftraprince?), 
xxxvii, 673, 574, 590, 592, 698 
Vinayamahadevl, Vaidumba queen of Kimir* 
pava V, 454 
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Vtndb^M. 10, 73, 376, tJl, 287. 290 
ViDdbveivara, title the deiU SrlTardbana, 
277 

Vinl(apara (mod. Binka in Sonpor State, 
Oriaea), 401, 403, 403 
Vira, enemy of Vijayasena (VlrgOQa), 258, 
369, 361 

Vtrabibn, king of EamarOpa, 246 
Virabba&ja I, 4S1, 435 

Virabba&ja II, Yuvarija of Jayabhanja, 
435 

Vjrabhadra, anoeator of the Bba&jae, 427, 434 
Vlra<Bbanadeya (aee Bhanodera I), 482 
Viradatta, Vajaeaneyaka Brahman, 252 
Viragona, roler of Eotatavi, 341 
Yira’R&jendra, Cola king, 460 
Vlranaka, 119 

Viraaena, anceator of the Sanaa, 354, 355, 
862. 378 

Vlraaiibba, Ganga king, 452 
Virairl, queen of Jatavarman and probably 
daughter of Lak^mi'Earqa, 256, 332, 334, 

m 

Virata (Berar), 319 
Virooana, Oadga king, 451. 452 
Viiila, houae for the habitation of Brahmans 
and cowa, 176 

Viealadafa, Cahamaua of Sakambharl, 535. 
Vidoka, river, 167 

Viiaya, xxxvii, 247, 252. 256, 289,294, 299, 
3(X), 812,818, 319, 340. 351, 363. 426, 427, 
428, 429, 430. 431. 432, 434, 435, 439, 441. 
442, 444, 445 , 446. 449, 463 . 456, 457, 
458,459, 461, 463, 466, 483, 484, 490, 
406, 524, 579, 681, 584, 600 
Vi4fikhadatta, xxxv 
Vidv&mitra, gotra of, 257 
Vifqn (god), 6 fn., 78, 115, 133,154, 106. 285, 
288, 802, 825, 387, 485, 495. 558, 591 
Vifi^n, a Saiva teacher, 476 
Vi^yn-cakra, 331 
VifQodharma, MS. of, 200 
Vifioopkda temple, Gaya, 209 
Vifnu Parana, 285 
Vi[}ti, 193 

Viivarupa, nrpa of Gaya (?), 348 
Vi^vaiupasena, Sena prince of Bengal, 354, 
365, 867, 368, 376, 379, 380, 881, 382 
^’iKye4Tara-kHetra (Ea4i)> 368 
Vitaata (Jhelnro), 97, 107, 108, 109, ill, 113, 
116, 117, 118, 125,133, 107, 177 
Vitola river, near Parftotaa, 165 
Viaagapatam, 8 grants of Anantavarma 
Co<|agaAga, 449, 451, 454, 450, 460, 461-62, 
468, 466-67 
Voda<V4aya, 481 

Vodamayntg (mod. Budaun), town, 552, 552 
* fn.6, 563 
Vogel, Dr., 141 

VpbadTata, ancestral home of Sandhyakara 
Nandi, 349 

VrBabha4a6kara-n&a,S67. 377 
Vqiadhvaia, Gahga king, 452 
Vubhyndaya-Vifaya, 415 
V nppadeva, king of Kashmir, 174 


Vysghra-Dsdf (mod. Bagh river), 437,437 fn. 
Vyaghrata(I (-mand^a r), 877 
VyaghratatI‘mafidAf<> (Vaga417), 289, 294 


W 

Wadbwan, in Kathiawar, 285 
Wagefa-Eot, 32 fn.3 
Waifaand, town of, 80 
Wahind (Und) river, (Indoa), 92 
Wairagarh (in 0. P.), 470 
WakI, 66 

Wakla, chief of SiwI, 37 

Wali, 37 fn. 2, 67, 68, 68 fn.l, 79 

Walld (Caliph), 69 

Walth (couipaet), 66 

W&mond (-Wahind), river, 92 fn.l 

Wang Hinen-t'ae, Cbineae envoy, 238 

Wani grant of Govinda III, ‘Mi 

Warifth, 37 

Wazirabad, 89 

Wei Dynasty, 58 

Weil Gustav, 13 fn.2 

Wei-lio, 66 

Wright, D., 186, 206. 208, 212, 216, 218, 222 

Winder, W., 269 

Wn-Cba (Udra), 414, 416 

Wnlar Lake, 110, 116 

Wu-t’u (“Udra), 413 


Y 

Yadava Jaitugi, 204 
Yfidavas of Singhapura, 333 
Yadu, mythical king, 832 
Yabiaka, poet, 176 
Yajhapavitas, 120 
Yajfiasena, 196 

YajOavati, queen of Ganapati, 237 
YajnrvedJ Brahman, 247, 254 
Yak^adhara (mod. Dyaragul), 117 
Yak^amalla, king, of Nepal, 225, 226, 227, 
228 

Yaksap&la, according to T&ran&tha, a son of 
B&mapAla, 347 

Yakfapkla, of a Gaya inscription, 348 
Yamagartta-ma8d<if<^i ^^0 
Yamini I^naaty of Ghazni and Lahore, 25, 
26, 29, 33 fn.2, 72, 78, 84, 90, 98, 135, 
324, 542, 554, 596. 536. 542, 596, 597, 607, 
Yamin nd-Danlah (Ma(;mud of Ghazni), 604, 
605, 607 

Yamuna (in U. P.), xxxvi, 112, 276, 287, 
806, 613, 580, 581 
Yamnnft (in Bengal), 362, 375 
Ya'qubi, 66 fn.8 

Ya'qub ibn Layth al-Saffar, 14, 64, 70, 79 
Ya'qanb Bh&b (Chakk Dynasty), 180 
Yerkhun, river, 107 

Ya4abhafija Jagadekamalla (eon of Biya* 
bbaflja), 431 
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Ykiab-Earna> Ealacuri king of Tripurl, 5()S, 
£19, £30, 535 

Ya£abp5la, Ourjara-Pratib&ra, prince, 6l>4, 
609, 610 
Yaain. 73 

Yaiaakara, king of Kaabmir, 128 
Yatobbita, Sailodbbava king, 444, 445, 446 
Yaiode^a (^GragB-pa-mtha-yas F), 200 fu.l 
Yatodeva, Bhun&tha, father, of Vinadeva 
(-Vimadeva?), 202 
Yai^evl. qneen of Hemantaaena. 356 
Yatodfaara, Brahman Commander-in-Cliief 
of Abbimanyu, 78, 132 
Yadodbarman (Janendra of Mandaaor, 53-2- 
33 A.D.). 69 

Ya^ovarman, Candella Eing, 307, ,5i)2. 573, 
682 

Yadovarman, mler of Eanauj, 276, k77, 287, 
669 

Yaiovigraha, anceator of tbe Gabalaralaa, 
606, 630, 631, 636 
Yatra, 196, 202 

Yauvana^rl, daughter of Lak^mi-Karpa, 
queen of Vigrahapala III, 330, 335 
Yava-bbumi (Java), 2*93 
Yavana (Greeka), xxziii; (Muslims) 173, 286 ; 

382, 478, 479, 480, 481fn.3 
Yayfiti, mythical king, 382, 461 
Yay&ti, aee Maha^ivagopta (Somavamsi of 
Eoaala), 394, 410 

Yay&tinagara, 404,464 fa.2, iOfi, 407 
Yazid ibn Ziyad, 67 
Ye-tha (Ephthalitea), 69 
Yogadeva, Saciva of Vigrahapala ITI, 267, 
347 

YogaaTamin, god, 583 
Yogini Tantra, 236 
Yoj<tna, 116,235 


Yuan Chwang, Chinese pilgrim, xxzTiii, 
1, 8, 5 fn. 5, 60, 61, 71. 112. 119 fn 2. 
187, 190, 280, 240, 274, 338, 413 
Yuddhaaura (see Nandaraja), 667 
Yueh.Chi (also spelt Yue-ci) 68, 59 , 61,63; 

Great, 56, 58 ; Little, 58, 62 
Yuddhactra, a tale in Purusapatik^ft, 206 
fn.l 

Yudhistbira, Pdpdava king, 29K 
Yung-lo, Chmeae emperor, 219 
Yunnan, ;K)9 

Yupa inscription of king Mulavarman, from 
Eoete (Borneo), 2*,>3 fn.3 
i uBora/a. 117, 117 fn.4, 207, 214, 225. 244. 
289, 290, 291, 290, 435. 447, 523, 582. 633, 
534 

Yuvarajadeva 11, Kalacuri of C. P. (Tripuri), 
595 


Z 

Zabul (also called Zubulistiin), 00 
Zabuljgtdn (also called Zdbul), 59, 66, 66, 
67, 69, 79; ilie area indicated, 06 fn. 
Zambaur, 8 fn.6 
Zara Lake, 05 
I Zaranj, 65 00, 67. 70 
I Zayd ibn 'Abd Ullah, 67 
I Zirat, 78 

i Ziydd, Governor of ‘Irfiq, 7, 07 
Ziyd ud-Din Baraui (Historian), 487 
Zoji-La, pars, 110, 178 
Ziiboir, 07 

Zunbil (see Ratbil), 05 

Zur (also written az-ZQr) mountain of 66; 
image of, 71 

Zun». 12 









